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MISSIONARY EFFORTS IN INDIA. 


We endeavoured, in the preceding number of this journal, with the aid of 
Mt. Lushington's work on the Institutions of Calcutta, to afford a view of the 
progress of education in British India, of that portion of it at leasfwhich is 
. subject to the presidency of Fort William ; and we must have convinced those 
who examined that article, imperfect, as it is, that the charges of ap&thy 
(according to some) and hostility (acbording to others) on the part of the 
Government of India towards the intellectual amelioration of the natives, are 
groundless and malicious. Had the article been delayed until the present 
month, we might have availed ourselves of the more recent information con- 
tained in the “ Annual Survey of Missionary Stations,” published by the* 
Church Missionary Society of London,* wherein we find most satisfactory 
proofs of the continued expansion of education amongst the natives of Indio, 
and of the earnest and liberal efforts of the Government to second as well as 
to originate measures for that desirable object. We may yet, perhaps, have 
occasion to borrow from this publication some facts which, added to others in 
our possession, will show that the local Governments of Madras and Bomftay 
are equally intent with that of Bengal upon the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of their subjects: an object of sincere solicitude with the East-Iiidia 
Company's Government at home. 

We propose, in the present number, to consider another momentous subject 
connected with the welfare of our Indian fellow-subjects : namely, their con- 
version from a degrading and, in some respects, demoralizing superstition, to 
the mild and benevolent religion of their rulers. We shall consider, firjst, the 
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manner in which missionary efforts ought, in our humble apprenension, tc *e 
directed; and thi/lly, the progress hitherto made in the work of- convejtf »oti.' 

In discussing this topic, namely* the conversion >f the Hinuus'jn/Cbris- 
tianity, a dispassionate and impartial writer labours under some disadvantage; 
he is almost sure to displease one or both of two large classes, — the over- 
zealous advocates of missions in India* and those persons who would discourage 
or even restrain them altogether. We hope to disarm the reader, who may 
belong to cither of these parties, by disclaiming all partizan-fcclings, and by 
assuring him t^at upon this, as upon other occasions, truth is our sole aim. 
We are siuoerely desirous that the pure principles of our own religion should 
displace the absurdities of Hindu paganism ; and we arc actuated by an earnest 
and anxious solicitude to discover the surest route to that most important 
object. 

In our observations we shall, consider it to be one which is to be at- 
tained by human means : that is, we shall regard the object as not within tho 
peculiar scope of Providence, and the means as not more under the immediate 
direction of the 'Almighty than any other connected with the moral or the 
physical concerns of the universe. Many persons, we know, think and act 
under a different impression ; but it is inconsistent with our humble notions of 
the divine economy to suppose that one particular career of human action is to 
engross the attention of Providence, or possess a higher claim upon its notice 
than another ; and it appears presumptuous to calculate upon divine assistance 
in a manner which implies that the deity must entertain a certahi opinion upon 
a given subject, and therefore ought to do what human understandings deem 
fit and proper to be done, in order to give effect to his assumed decisions. 
Plain men, moreover, without entangling themselves with metaphysical subtle- 
ties, must perceive, from experience and observation, that the very notion, 
that, in any undertaking whatever, we act under the direct and immediate 
influence of heaven, has a tendency to endanger the success of it, so far as 
our instrumentality is requisite, by divesting the mind of that calmness, pru- 
dence and circumspection, essential to the accomplishment of every great 
purpose. 

We hope that we have expressed ourselves in such a manner as to prevent 
our being misunderstood to deny the superintending control of Providence 
over human actions in general. Our position is, that the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, in the present age, must be subjected to the same laws and the same 
political restraints as govern the other operations of mankind, and must not 
be assumed to be aided by any supernatural agency, or to be an object so far 
favoured by heaven that wc can disregard the considerations of human policy 
and prudence in its behalf. 

Having premised so much, we next proceed to consider the nature and 
extent of the change sought to be effected in the religious sentiments of the 
natives of India. The religion of the Hindus (if it be not improper to dignify 
' their superstitions with that venerable term) is more intimately connected with 
their social structure than in any other example with which we are familiar. 
It forms, ns it were, the cement by which the component parts of the fabric 
are united and held together. It ramifies throughout all their institutions, 
penetrates into their domestic economy, and regulates their dress, thein;' jd, 
and other matters too minute and trifling for enumeration. The science, the, 
literature, the.philosophy of the Hindus are universally infected with their super -tj 
stitious prejudices. Above all things, the whole Hindu population is separated^ 
into classes,- discriminated by strong and almost indelible marks of distinction^ 

r deduced 
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deduced from and dependent upon their religion, and which all feel an interest, 
in different degrees, to maintain ; more especially those possessed of wealth, 
power, and influence amongst them,— namely, the hereditary priesthood, and 
the hereditary soldiery, — by whose means a change of religion must be 
effectually accomplished. We may add that the introduction of any change 
would offend the pride of the whole people, by overthrowing their present 
theory of cosmogony, and reducing them to the level of other nations in point 
of antiquity. The missionary encounters in India, therefore, not merely the 
ignorance of the savage, or the stubborn prejudices of the half-civilized 
infidel ; but every obstacle which worldly interest, secular views, and powerful 
predilections can oppose to his cxcri It is stated, in one of the reports of 

the Calcutta Church Missionary S* iat, at Chunar, several respectable 

natives express their approbation •>» „ : .c doctrines of Christianity, speak 
slightingly of Hindu superstitions, and tb Gospel in private ; but, deterred 

by the inconvenience and disgrace incut rod ,.y loss of caste, they shrink from 
an open profession of what they admire and believe.* 

The great difficulties which Christianity had to contend with at its first 
introduction arose from causes similar in character to those we have just 
adverted to, although far less powerful in degree. The religious system of 
the ancients was, as Mr. Gibbon observes, <c interwoven with every circum- 
stance of business or pleasure, of public or private life, with all the offices and 
amusements of society.” But there was a counteracting principle in the 
laxity of belief amongst the higher classes, which made religion be regarded as 
an institution of mere convenience. “ The various modes of worship which 
prevailed in the Roman world,” says the same writer, w were all considered by 
the people as equally true , by the philosophers as equally false , and by the 
magistrates as equally useful .” 

Let us now consider , briefly the nature of the religion which the mis- 
sionary calls upon the Hindu to exchange for his own. Leaving out of 
consideration 'the mysterious parts of our faith, which would, of course, be 
cautiously presented to his notice, the essential principles of what is termed 
the morality of the Gospel, which would naturally be the first to attract his 
observation, must, to a heathen, appear startling, if not revolting. He will 
find that they contradict and condemn the most universal and popular notions 
of the character of certain moral qualities — notions which are not only be- 
lieved, but acted upon, by the bulk of Christians themselves. He will be 
told by the missionary that the shining qualities which engage the admiration 
of mankind, — friendship, patriotism, active courage, — have been in reality, and 
ip their general effects, prejudicial to human happiness, and arc therefore not 
inculcated in the Gospel ; that passive courage or endurance of suffering, 
patience under affront and injuries, humility, irresistance, and placability, are 
virtues which, although commonly overlooked and contemned, as poor-spirited, 
tame and abject, possess the highest intrinsic value ; that a regard to fame and 
reputation, although allowed, by the world in general, to be a legitimate 
motive to a good action, is expressly proscribed as such by Christianity. 
Moreover, he must be told that, let his actions be as innocent as they may, 
let u% outward conduct be ever so nicely regulated, he is still criminal; unless 
a . f *ol be placed over his thoughts. Herein Christianity differs essentially 
f e rules from every other religious, moral, or political system. In all 
jgip p others, 

jlgptr* Lushiiigton'i* work, j». 53. ' The same work (p. 51) contains an account of a Brahmin convert, 
Hbo# persecuted by his friends,- apostatized from his new faith, was rejected, and became an outcast, 
rwwrted to Christianity, and was received, to save him, with his family, from starvation. 
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others, actions were prohibited, the thoughts were at liberty; but the Gospel 
subjects the propensities of our nature to regulation : our Saviour has placed 
the check where it ought to be placed, upon the thought, not merely upon 
the action.* 

Thus the Hindu has not only to surrender his native prejudices, and to 
make a total sacrifice of many civil and social advantages, but he must adapt 
his mind to the comprehension and to the practice of doctrines which Chris- 
tians, whilst they acknowledge their obligation, find it difficult to obey. Can 
we not deduce, from these and other considerations growing out of them, a 
satisfactory reason for the comparatively slow progress of Christianity amongst 
the people of India ? 

We now proceed to inquire what is the policy which our ludian Government 
should pursue, with reference to this object. 

In a recent work, entitled “ The Advancement of Society in Knowledge 
and Religion,” which is in general sensibly written, we observe the following 
passage : — 

Britain holds India by an imperative condition — that of being subservient to the 
designs of Providence ; and, when that condition is not complied with, the possession 
ceases along with its infraction. The Portuguese and the Dutch have already been our 
forerunners : but the one pursued the course of its own cruel bigotry, and the other its 
gain; and neither of them did tlie work of the Lord: if we follow instead of avoiding 
their example, and neglect to make known so great salvation, the empire will be 
taken from us, and given to another nation — our conquests will pass away like a dream 
— and the time of our benefiting India will be closed for ever. But let us hope better 
things of Britain, and that the nation and the Government will, at length, co-operate in 
spreading every blessing, in meliorating the temporal and spiritual condition of the 
Hindoos, in fulfilling, to the uttermost, the sacred trust reposed, and in securing to 
themselves the perpetual gratitude of India. 

If we are to infer from hence that it is the duty of Government to take upon 
itself the office of converting the Hindus; that it holds India by the tenure 
of “ fulfilling, to the uttermost, this sacred trust and that, in default, our 
empire will be forfeited, like that of the Portuguese and Dutch, neither of 
whom, " did the work of the Lord we can only say that the writer promul- 
gates a very dangerous, and, in our opinion, a very false doctrine. It is built 
upon the following assumptions : that our own peculiar interpretation of thelloty 
Scriptures is the only true one ; that the Almighty placed in our hands the 
empire of India in order that we might introduce therein the protestant faith; 
that the overthrow of preceding empires in that country arose solely from 
this cause, namely, that the Governments did not impose upon their subjects 
what is here assumed to be the only true religion. The writer would seem, 
according to our idea of his argument, bound to second the designs of Provi- 
dence, by aiding to overturn our Government in India, if it fulfils not to the 
uttermost its sacred trust.f Persons who take such narrow views of this great 
subject, whether they be Catholics (like the Abbe Dubois) or Protestants (like 
the writer of this work), are unfit to be entrusted with the delicate and difficult 
task of propagating a religion, which is inimical to every species of violence 
and compulsion, and which won its way to the assent of mankind by mildness 
and pensuasion only ; not by the aid of authority, but even in spite of its 
decrees. 

* Paley’s View of the Evidences of Christianity , Part ii, ch. ii. X 

t We observe that a doctrine analogous to this is openly maintained hy one of the Anti-Indian policy 
writers. Speaking of the present Government of India, he says — “ Whoever shall contribute to its 
entire subversion, will deserve well of his country, of India, and of mankind !” 
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In all cases it is the policy of a Government to intermeddle as little as 
possible with the religious tenets and conscientious scruples of its subjects. If 
this be true in the abstract, how impolitic must it be to interfere, authori- 
tatively, with the superstitions of a people whom we rule chiefly by opinion ; who 
arc jealous and irritable, on the score of religion, to an unexampled degree (for 
it is an axiom that men are intemperate, in the defence of their religious tenets, 
in exact proportion to their absurdity); and after engaging, by a tacit contract 
at least, to leave them in the undisturbed enjoyment of their existing inodes 
of worship ! Upon every principle of justice and of policy, the interference 
of Government on behalf of missionary efforts in India would, therefore, be 
improper. It would, besides, be hazardous, as regards the object itself; for if, 
by any precipitate act of well-intended zeal, we were to rouse the Hindus into 
resistance against what they esteemed an encroachment on their religion, the 
fetters of ignorance and superstition would perhaps be riveted on them for 
ever. The manifest policy of Government is to be neutral ; to suffer an appeal 
to be made to the understandings of their subjects, but to let their choice be 
perfectly free to adopt or reject the arguments o fibred to them. Non nosier hie 
sermo : this is the uniform sentiment of practical and reflecting men in India 
and at home. “ Any interference of authority for the conversion of the 
natives,” says a judicious writer in the Edinburgh Review ,* “ might be con- 
strued into an attack on their faith ; and jealousies of this sort, once excited, 
might shake our empire to its very foundation. It is clear that, in the present 
circumstances of our Indian empire, any display of missionary zeal by its 
rulers would be highly dangerous.” This important truth is repeatedly enforced 
in the work of Mr. Uushington, to which we have so often referred. 

The next subject of consideration, is the manner in which missionary efforts 
ought to be directed. It is obvious that the same reasons which make it 
dangerous for Government to intermeddle directly with the superstitions of 
their subjects, should impose caution and circumspection upon those who 
voluntarily take upon themselves the oflice of evangelizing the Hindus. We 
cannot convey a rule for the conduct of these persons in more appropriate 
terms than arc employed in one of the earliest reports of the Calcutta Com- 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society. 

The servants of Christ, who would raise up a church amongst an idolatrous people, 
must never lose sight of their Master’s injunction, to unite the wisdom of the serpent 
with the harmlcssness of the dove. Sound policy requires us to proceed with caution, 
and to assail, with a delicate and tender hand, deeply-rooted prejudices. Our great object 
being to convince those who are in error, and to turn them, by the persuasive power of 
truth, “ from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God,” it is folly to. 
excite disgust by an open and direct attack upon hereditary superstitions, '['his would 
be to stir up strife, and kindle animosities, when we ought to sooth, and convince, 
and draw with the cords of love. The Gospel of Christ requires no such expedients ; it 
teaches us to admit the light by a wise system of adaptation to the strength of the visual 
organ, and to communicate instruction as men may be able to bear it. 

To this general principle, should be added another, that controversial and 
sectarian doctrines should be studiously avoided. The rules of the Bengal 
Auxiliary Missionary Society expressly recognize it as a fundamental principle, 
that it is not their design “ to send out presbyterianism, independency, epis- 
copacy, or any other form of church order and government, about which there 
may be difference of opinion amongst serious persons.” 

With 


* July 1824. 
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With regard to itinerant preaching, reasonable doubts may be entertained 
as to its expediency. We find that those societies which adopt this method of 
disseminating the Gospel, have little reason to boast of their success. Roving 
missionaries are less under the eye of Government, and may be tempted by 
provocation to commit acts of indiscretion in their intercourse with the natives 
— »a few examples of which we find recorded in the work of Mr. Lushington.* 

The result of the “itineracies,” or circuits performed by the missionaries 
sent forth by the Calcutta Baptist Missionary Society, according to the de- 
scription of them given by the same writer arc not calculated to excite 
much hope of their success ; and the reports published by the society admit, 
that though good consequences were expected from the large and attentive 
congregations addressed, and the multitude of tracts distributed, yet no 
“ saving effects” were really produced by these “ itineracies.” The congrega- 
tions are not always peaceable ; the missionaries are sometimes reviled and 
threatened. Mr. Lushington observes, that from the mildness and good-nature 
of the natives, neither tumults nor insurrections ensue, even from the intrusion 
of missionaries at their festivals ; and when their bigotry is worked lip to the 
highest pitch of excitement, the missionaries are merely reviled, spat upon, 
and pelted ; Jmt, he adds, “ it is lamentable that the European character 
should be exposed to such disgrace, that the 4 pleader for the Christian temples ’ 
should be so degraded, and that the cause itself should be brought into disrepute 
by efforts which every day’s experience shews to be nugatory, and productive 
of injurious consequences.” 

The extracts from the journals of itinerant missionaries which arc occasionally 
published, do not impress us with a belief that their intercourse with the 
natives is conducted judiciously with respect to the object they have in view. 
Wc will take a few at random from the Journal of Mr. Rhcnius :f 

Feb. 22, 1824, Sunday. — We had divine service in out tent. A large number of 
heathen and Roman Catholics, with some Moormans, attended. To the heathen I spoke 
afterward, separately : they were convinced of their wickedness, and of the necessity of 
repentance; hut one man, in particular, declared that they would not turn from their 
idols. Among the Roman Catholics, some seemed to feel the truth ; but their priests 
guard them well against making inquiries, and have carefully Instilled into their minds 
that we are heretics. The Moormans seemed greatly pleased, when they understood 
that Christianity does not allow' the worship of images, and let the lioman Catholic the 
more feel their contempt. A few tracts were distributed. 

July 10.— We arrived at Madura ; and resolved to stay outside the fort. Here a highly - 
esteemed friend’s letter came into my hands, urging me— Cry aloud, and spare not / 
particularly with respect to this idolatrous city. Having warned them to flee from the 
wrath to come, and seek deliverance from the vain conversation of their forefathers, I 
distributed tracts among them, which they received with pleasure and thankfulness. 
During the day, many more came from the fort and the neighbouring places, asking 
for such books ; to whom I gave them, with exhortations to seek the salvation of their 
souls. Thus a precious seed was sown in this place. May it spring up unto eternal life ! 

Aug. 26. — Arrived, in the morning, at Veparoo. Five or six Soodras assembled, 
with whom I had a long conversation on Christianity. They seemed to think that the 
Tamulians in general were too bad and too ignorant to receive those doctrines which I 
preached ; and that the Europeans ' were of divine origin, while the black skins of 
the natives was a token of inferiority, alleging, in proof, that there lived not in their 
country one Englishman who was a beggar. 

Towards evening, I went forward on foot ; and hod a religious conversation with two 
men who were going the same way. They listened and conversed with apparent 

pleasure. 


* E. £•> pp. 82, 86. 


t See Missionary Register for November 182*. 
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pleasure. While I was talking with them, the head man of my palanquin-bearers, who 
always accompanied me on such occasions, said to them, with a view to excite their 
attention, “ Listen to this gentleman : he has a large money bag in his palanquin .** This 
sufficiently indicates the state of mind of these natives. Money is all powerful among 
them. One of the. men had the good sense to reply, “ Whether the gentleman has 
much or little money, that is no matter to me.** 

Sept* 1.— Arrived at Tondy, solely inhabited by Mahommedans, and one of the best 
landing-places on the coast, as there is no surf. 1 took a walk to the beach, to look out 
for a vessel, in which I might proceed to Madras. A juggler offering to shew me his art, 
this gave me an opportunity to address a small body of people on the one thing needful. 
After breakfast, 1 sat down on the stone bench in the verandah of the choultry, con- 
versed w'ith the passengers, Mahommedans and Hindoos, who rest here, and read various 
passages of our tracts to them. The hearers were rather indifferent to what I said, 
and fluctuating— -perhaps because my conversation was not brought about in an easy 
way; but I had rather obtruded myself on them , which naturally makes an evil impression 
on the minds if natives . 

We are far from inferring from these and other passages in the journal of this 
reverend gcntlem an any thing to his prejudice. Our motive in cpioting them is 
to shew the species of the intercourse carried on by these missionaries, and 
the class of persons they come into contact with. 

Another, and a most important desideratum in a missionary sent to India is 
an accurate knowledge of the different languages, without which he will not 
merely be in perpetual danger of offending or disgusting his hearers, and of 
entailing ridicule upon the sacred doctrines he propounds, but he will he unable 
to grapple with their prejudices and superstitions. To expose his own ignorance 
to an ignorant people is effectually to mar his object. We know that the Ma- 
hommedans frequently express their contempt for the understandings of mis- 
sionaries, owing to this defect in their education. 

We have seen, in a treatise of Sig. Finetti,* some sensible remarks on this 
point, which we subjoin : — 

To destroy the sects amongst the Musulmans, and bring the children of Mahomet to 
the Gospel, missionaries depart for the East full of zeal, devotion, and courage. 13ut 
success rarely crowns their efforts, because, generally, being ill-acquainted with the 
language of the people, and unable to read the Alcoran in the original, they often 
attack imaginary doctrines, and creeds which the Mahommedans do not profess. The 
Alcoran, it is admitted, includes absurd, puerile, and immoral dogmas; but the 
teachers of Islamism, in their glosses and commentaries, contrive to palliate these 
ridiculous passages, and render them plausible by some explanation. These explicar- 
tions the missionary ought carefully to study, that lie may direct his refutations to them. 
This requires a profound acquaintance with the Arabic tongue, which the majority of 
these travellers despise. Content with distributing the holy books in profusion, they 
neglect the essential condition, the indispensable instrument, the language of those to 
whom they preach. Incapable of reasoning with the doctors upon the foundation of 
things, they effect no solid conversions. Their preaching is as fugitive as a dream. 

Much has doubtless been already accomplished to obviate this defect. The 
establishment at Seramporc does great credit to the Baptist missionaries, by 
whom it has been managed so as to produce some shining scholars. Individual 
instances might also be mentioned of great perfection in the languages of the 
East ; . but the defect still prevails, though in a 1-ess degree. The efforts made 
to remedy it will in time no doubt be successful ; amongst which the institution 
of Bishop’s College at Calcutta, one of the principal objects of which is “ the 
education of Christian youth in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, and in 

the 
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the principal languages used in the country, that they may be qualified to 
preach amongst the heathen,’* deserves particular commendation. 

From the defect just mentioned it necessarily happens that the religious 
tracts, which are distributed in such profusion amongst the natives of India, 
are not always intelligible to them. It would appear also, from the testimony 
of a late missionary,* that these productions are objectionable on another 
score. He says, that of the 117,000 tracts printed by the Bengal Auxiliary 
Missionary Society, the most part arc cither mystical, or puerile, or both ; that 
there is scarcely one fit to be put into the hands of a native of understanding 
and reflection, and only one in which even an attempt is made to prove the 
truth of Christianity : “ as if,” continues he, “ it necessarily followed that 
Christianity is true, because Hinduism is false; or as if the Hindus were 
required or expected to receive a new religion from Christian missionaries, 
without the offer of proof, and scarcely even the permission to object.” We 
would just remark that the number of tracts distributed, or even read, is a 
very equivocal proof of the advancement of Christian knowledge. 

Let us now proceed to the last branch of our subject, the progress made in 
the work of conversion. And here, although it may be mortifying to confess 
it, we are constrained to think that the Abbe Dubois has not mis-stated the 
result of all our long, laborious, and expensive exertions ; namely, that it 
amounts to little or nothing. The Reverend Mr. Adam, who formerly belonged 
to the Baptist Mission at Serampore (but who has subsequently adopted the 
tenets of Unitarianism), remarks that the result of liis own observations, of 
his examination of the different missionary accounts to which he has had 
access, and of his inquiries of those who, in some cases, have had better 
means of knowing or of being informed than himself, is that the number of 
native converts, properly so called, in India, now living, and in full communion 
with one or other of the Protestant Missionary churches, does not exceed 
three hundred ! lie even hints that an accurate investigation may prove the 
number of such persons to be even less than that above stated. f 

The acknowledgments of the various societies tend to confirm the belief that 
small effect has yet been produced in favour of Christianity. One of the 
reports of the Calcutta Committee of the Church Missionary Society states : — 
“ The people are still given up to their idols, the boys are still devoted 
to their poojahs and festivals. No apparent change has been produced, 
except in the wry few instances where the Word has been received in the 
truth.”;): 

The missionaries belonging to the Bengal Auxiliary Society, who journey 
into the interior to preach in the highways and market places, and there 
distribute religious publications, speak of their offers of instruction being 
derided, and “ themselves insulted, hooted at, and hissed out of the place.”} 

The Calcutta Baptist Missionary Society admit that no “ saving effects” arc 
produced by their itinerant preachers ; that “ the general indifference of the 
natives to their exhortations is undeniable : many apply to them for informa- 
tion, but having ascertained that no temporal advantage is to be derived from 
a profession of the plaiu^md simple tenets of the Gospel; they relinquish theic 
inquiries.” || 

A more decisive evidence is to be found in the following statement recorded 
in the twenty-fourth report of the London Church Missionary Society. It 

is 

• Mr. Adam, in his pamphlet entitled “ Queries and Replies.”^ 

f Mr. Lushlngton’s History, p. 226. t Ibid., p. 42. $ Tbid., p. 86. ' R Ibid., p. 102. 
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is said to be “ the testimony of one who is himself labouring faithfully among 
the Hindus 

There is evidently, on the whole, a great work going on in this country, and much is 
done by missionaries in India ; hut, so far as I have had opportunity of seeing, I am 
constrained to say, that the bulwarks of Satan still stand amazingly fast and lirm, and 
that an Almighty power alone is sufficient to shake them. Discouragements, trials, and 
disappointments attend us on every side ; and, indeed, if we were not enabled, by the 
grace of God, to believe firmly in all his promises, we should sometimes not know 
what to say or what to think of our work. Here we have to realize an Abruhamic faith, 
because wc are not permitted to see much. 

The indifference toward the salvation of their souls and religious concerns, which 
these Hindoos manifest, is incredible; and persons, who have not. li veil among them, 
can hardly form any idea of it. Money is their god ; and all their endeavours and 
exertions tend to the acquisition of riches. They arc constantly meditating how to 
deceive. The sensuality which prevails among them is beyond conception ; and the 
foolishness of their worship and religious services is an utter disgrace and shame to 
a reasonable being. Such arc the people among whom we live ! It is not uncommon, 
and I have heard it this very evening when we were riding through the town, that the 
people hiss at us, crying out, in mockery, the name of our III esse d Saviour. 

With respect to the number who arc really converted, we have, in the first 
place, little distinct information as to their rank and condition in life. This 
defect in the reports of the several missionary societies is properly adverted to, 
in more places than one of Mr. LushingtonVs work. It gives currency to the 
assertions of the enemies to missions, who allege that these converts are 
mostly of the lowest castes, who have only temporal views in changing their 
creed. As to the character which the natives acquire upon conversion, we 
have unfortunately recorded evidence of a very unfavourable nature, in the 
occurrences at Serampore, from which establishment some converts were 
expelled, owing to the apprehension of the missionaries, that the drunken and 
immoral habits of those men would corrupt their pagan servants ! Wc own, 
too, that we arc somewhat struck with what Capt. Seely states he observed 
at Chunar, which is an important missionary station, and the residence of the 
celebrated William Bowley, a church missionary : — 

Chunar is one of the principal stations of the missionaries, where they have a large 
church mid regular worship. At. this place there are a few natives who profess to l»e 
converts; and a more squalid, dirty, and drunken set I never saw, even among the 
Pariahs; — worthy companions truly of the Europeans ! Tn a journey of upwards of 
800 miles, which I performed six years ago, I halted at this station ; and it was the 
only place where I met with insult and neglect : the natives were, in fact, horribly 
demoralized . In my route I passed through some of the wildest, and, at that time, 
disturbed parts of Ilevali and Juhbulporc, without an escort ; but positively I met 
with no interruption or annoyance. At Chunar I was not only cheated, but could get 
neither coolies nor guides, f 

Too ardent and extravagant expectation is probably indulged of the effects of 
the slight tincture of Christian knowledge which the lower classes imbibe at the 
schools so liberally planted and encouraged. It lias been fondly imagined, 
says Mr. Lushington, that because a pupil can read and explain some chapters 
of the New Testament, a most essential barrier of opposition lias been broken 
through. But u their consenting to learn to read in the New Testament is no 

irrefragable 

* Mimionary Roister I'm January 11 y. .14 ». I l oir, ■ from hnliu, 1M‘J4, p. 
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irrefragable evidence of their prejudice against the Christian religion being 
diminished. It only marks more clearly to what extent the inferior classes will 
go, with the view of acquiring a species of knowledge so essential in their 
estimation, to their success in life.”* 

As a proof that the missionaries sometimes rely upon too slender grounds 
in presuming the conversion of their pupils, we quote, from the Journals of 
Messrs. Schmid and Rhenius, the following passages, out of a multitude of 
others, relating to their native seminarists, some of them boys of tender 

age.f 

I had a long conversation with K. on the spirit of servitude and the spirit of adop- 
tion, and on the difference of the dispensations of Moses ami of Christ. He is quite 
entangled in the spirit of bondage : he fully experiences that fenr hath torment. 

S, a little boy, came, for the first time, to speak concerning his soul. In our half- 
yearly report of the examination of the seminarists, we were obliged to characterize him 
as a quarrelsome little fellow. lie now complained tome, that, whenever others offend 
him in any wise, he is always inclined to heat them : such a free confession of a fault 
is, doubtless, a token for good; a proof, that the Holy Spirit is active in the soul. 

— expressed a great desire to speak with the people about divine things, by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit : lie formerly was one of the worst of lads. Certainly the 
Lord's work is apparent in him. 

Z, who was lately received, has stolen some money. Although there was every 
reason to suspect him to be the thief, he denied it, and we could not find proofs to 
convict him. While we were secretly endeavouring to find clear proofs, he brought 
tlie money of his own accord ; and said, that he had been praying, and, during prayer, 
had felt a strong desire to confess, whatever might be the consequences. What else, 
but the grace of the Gospel, could have produced such a resolution ? 

We make no comment upon the unsatisfactory, not to say erroneous, de- 
ductions in the aforegoing passages. 

That education, in a popular sense, is the means whereby Christianity can be 
diffused throughout India, is our firm belief; but its fruit must not be looked 
for thus hastily. Mr. Lushington judiciously observes, that “ to he effectual 
in enlightening the human mind, and liberating it from the shackles of debasing 
and enslaving prejudices, education must apparently commence nearer to 
the top of society, and its progress be downwards.** The cement of the 
artfully compacted fabric of Hindu institutions and manners must first be 
dissolved ere we propose Christianity, and the only solvent is education. But 
slow and difficult indeed will be its progress if we labour only upon the lower 
classes, whose circumstances do not permit them to acquire more than the 
elements of knowledge, and who are in subjection to the higher; and unless 
we endeavour to impart knowledge where it can be better appreciated, where 
there is leisure and inclination to cultivate inquiry, and ability to apply the 
results it leads to. A steady perseverance in prudent plans for the latter 
object will establish a foundation which even a political revolution will not 
destroy, and upon which after ages may erect a vast superstructure. 

* History , p. 218. t Missionary Register for November 1825. 

X The distinction of type, in this and the succeeding quotations, is exactly conformable to the 
original. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN JAVA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal • 

Sir : Very exaggerated accounts have of late appeared in some of the 
periodical prints regarding the insurrection on Java, gathered partly from the 
loose statements and hurried expressions of familiar correspondence, partly 
from the hearsay reports of captains of ships that had touched at Batavia, or 
who had spoken other ships that had so touched, and perhaps in some cases 
swelled out by the personal views or national prejudices of the parties. 

As these highly-coloured sketches may excite unfounded apprehensions in 
the minds of persons at a distance, who have no means of judging of their 
probability, especially those having relatives and friends in that colony, or 
whose affairs maybe connected with its commerce, it is possible that a correct 
outline of the real circumstances, drawn from an authentic source, may not 
be without interest at this moment; this belief induces me to address you on 
the present occasion, and to offer the following for insertion in the next 
munber of your valuable publication. 

In August last, two native chiefs, guardians of the Sultan of Djocjocarta 
(a minor), secretly absented themselves from that court, and retired with their 
followers to the mountainous districts in the interior of the country, where 
they collected a large party of armed men, and raised the standard of revolt. 

Almost all the European troops were at that time absent from Java, being 
employed on distant expeditions, partly at Macassar, under Major-General 
Van Geen, partly at Borneo and other islands ; this rendered it advisable to 
act, for a time, only on the defensive, as in all wars between Europeans and 
natives it is the policy of the former to do, until regular and decisive opera- 
tions are practicable, rather than to risk the failure of partial attacks with 
inadequate forces; it was therefore resolved, as the districts belonging to 
Government were not concerned in the rebellion, to await the return of the 
Macassar expedition, then soon expected,* to commence offensive operations. 

In the mean time, the insurgents, taking advantage of these circumstances, 
gained a considerable augmentation of numbers, and made frequent inroads 
into the Government provinces ; these, however, were nothing more than the 
predatory incursions of an armed mob, such as, in former times, the people on 
the borders of England and Scotland committed on each other’s territories, 
and such as, at this day, not unfrequcntly happen in British India ;f no 
European town or station was attacked, nor was any permanent advantage 
gained by the rebels ; yet these forays have been exaggerated by persons who 
could not ascertain, or would not believe, the real position of affairs, into a 
magnitude, from which nothing less was to be anticipated than that “ the 
European population would be driven into the ocean 

In an article that appeared in the Asiatic Journal for January (page 98), 
beaded “The Insurgents,” extracted, I believe, from a foreign paper, mention 
is made of a “ Kaja of Soloo ” as being among them, and as having seized an 
escort of Government treasure on its way through the country ; this prince is 
indebted, not only for so rich a windfall, but even for his royal existence, to 

some 

* See Asiatic Journal for January, page 07. \ As lately in Cutch. 

i Asiatic Journal for February, page 242. 
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some generous letter-writer, some colonial Warwick, who by a stroke of his 
pen has made a king, and 

* given to airy nothing 

.A local habitation and a name, — 
for there is no Raja of Soloo on Java. 

If the Susunan of Surakarta, or Emperor of Solo , as he is sometimes 
called, be the person alluded to, the statement is a wilful misrepresentation, 
for the princes of that court have taken no share whatever in the insurrection, 
but, on the contrary, placed their armed followers at the disposal of the 
European authorities ; this was also done by the princes of Madura, and the 
Prang Widono (an independent military chief of great influence), and furnishes, 
by-the-l^c, a proof that the insurrection was a partial one, and not a general 
anil combined rising of the native princes and population against the European 
Government, as it has been attempted to make it appear. 

An extract of a letter from Batavia, published in the Asiatic Journal for 
February (page 242), begins, “ The Javanese arc in a general state of insur- 
rection, particularly in the southward and middle districts now the fact is, 
that in the southward and middle districts only, being those still under native 
government , had any insurrection taken place, and even here the principal 
chiefs and a great number of others remained faithful : to term it general , there- 
fore, is at best an exaggeration : none of the districts immediately belonging 
to the European territory took any share in the revolt, not even those of 
Cheribon and Bantam, which have been often disturbed on former occasions ; 
on the contrarj^ all these provinces remained perfectly quiet, with the excep- 
tion of the plundering visits before noticed, made by the insurgents on some 
of the nearest and most exposed points, where there was no force to keep 
them in awe. 

The few European troops remaining at Batavia were sent to the defence of 
those districts to the eastward which were the most liable to attack from the 
insurgents : as a natural consequence, the European inhabitants, agreeably to 
former custom, were called upon to enrol themselves in a town militia, or 
local volunteer corps, which had been long relieved from actual service, but 
on the present occasion was rc-embodied, as a measure of precaution, to 
preserve the peace of the metropolis, and to protect the property of the 
inhabitants, but not to he sent against the rebels. 

A similar measure was adopted at Samarang; but it appears that here an 
unfortunate departure from the defensive system took place, by which some 
valuable lives were lost : a small irregular force of 200 or 2.50 men, Euro- 
peans and natives, marched from that place to check, as is supposed, the 
progress of the insurgents, who were said to be advancing. Among this party 
were sonic of the volunteers alluded to, and of these about twenty-five were 
mounted, to serve as cavalry if occasion offered. They found the rebels in 
much greater force (10,000 or 12,000 it is said), and in a more formidable 
position, than they had expected, yet they rashly advanced to the attack ; the 
wild war-shouts of the enemy frightened the untrained horses, and they 
plunged into the rice-fields on each side of .the road, where, being impeded by 
the mud, their brave but imprudent riders were put to death, unable to defend 
themselves against an overwhelming superiority of numbers : about twelve 
were killed in this manner, the remainder retreated in safety. However 
deeply this calamitous result is to be lamented, it would seem that the sufferers, 
who were high-spirited young men, but totally inexperienced in war, provoked 
it by their needless temerity, . • 
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This occurred early in September, and must be the expedition adverted to 
in the Asiatic Journal for February (page 242). In this instance the rebels 
were the party attacked, and they repulsed the attack successfully, as might 
have been expected, with a superiority of force in the proportion of forty 
or fifty to one. This did not, however, embolden them to execute their 
threatened attack on Samarang, from which town they were then not far dis-* 
tant, and where there were few, if any, regular troops. It is true they 
attacked Djocjocarta (the scat of one of the native governments), but even 
here they were driven back with great loss. 

On the 15th September a part of the insurgents were attacked and defeated 
by the Government forces under Lieut. General I)e Kock, the commander-in- 
chief; indeed, it is understood they did not wait on this occasion for the shock 
of the troops, but fled in all directions after a lew vollies of niusquetry. 

On the 25th September a junction took place near Djocjocarta, between. 
General De Kock and General Van Geen, who had in the meantime returned 
from Macassar with a part of the expedition ; offensive operations were now 
concerted and prepared, and it is understood were in progress of successful 
execution, when the last accounts left Batavia — no official particulars have been 
received of the result; but it is known, generally, that the Netherlands troops 
were always victorious— that the Government territories remained in tran- 
quillity, and that the early dispersion of the insurgents was confidently looked 
for, as they had already been defeated with great loss. 

It is probable, therefore, that the insurrection will have been subdued long 
crc this, and followed by the annexation of those native provinces which were 
concerned in it to the Netherlands possessions in the cast; for such, as 
history proves, has usually been the result of similar disturbances in India, 
which, however they may for a time affect the local tranquillity, create partial 
difficulties, and alarm those who have no personal knowledge of the country, 
eventually conduce to weaken the native, and strengthen the European power 
and influence, which latter thus becomes more firmly established, and more 
widely extended, by the operation of the very causes that at first may appear 
to menace its overthrow. 

I am, &c. 

London, February 1826. A late Resident on Java. 

Note . — It appears from the last accounts received from Batavia (dated 
Novembers), which have been published in the Netherlands papers, that little 
progress has yet been made in extinguishing the revolt. — JCd. 


LINES 

FROM SENECA. 

0 vita folia x / $•<;. 

O i.ir*, thou’rt filled with artifice and lies ! — 

The fairest forms the blackest hearts disguise : 

Bold Impudence usurps a modest mien ; 

Whilst on Presumption’s front soft smiles arc seen. 
But, worst of all, Religion’s vestments hide 
Hate, envy, falsehood, treachery and pride. 
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HINDU POETRY. 

M. Garcin dk Tassy, an Oriental scholar of considerable eminence at 
Paris, has published a prose translation of a pocnv in Hindustanee, by Meer 
Mohammed Tuqce, bearing a title which lie translates. Advice to Bad Poets.* 
The poem is to be found in the collection of that poet’s works published at 
Calcutta in 1811, and also in the Muntakhabat-i- Hindi , or Selections of Pro- 
fessor Shakcspcar. This translation, which originally appeared in the Journal 
Asiatique , affords a favourable specimen of the talents of the writers in Iiindcc 
or the Oordoo dialect of Hindustan. In an introduction prefixed to the 
translation, M. Garcin combats the false notion entertained in Europe, that the 
modern language of Hindustan is destitute of literary treasures. On the con- 
trary, he says, the Hindus of the present day, like their ancestors, possess an 
extensive literature of their own : they are not compelled to study the sacred 
language of Benares in order to read works of talent, or to admire harmonious 
verses. In their own tongue, they have treatises on the sciences, interesting 
chronicles, poems full of imagination, besides a multitude of works of every 
kind translated from the Sanscrit and Persian. In short, their literature, he 
observes, is one of the most prolific of modern Asia. 

The Advice to Bad Poets is a satire directed against those who, fancying 
themselves gifted with poetic talents, neglect the properSneans of study. 
There was a time, says the author, when such talents were cultivated under 
the direction of able instructors in the art of poesy. The public then pos- 
sessed taste and discernment, and only men of superior abilities could claim 
the regard due to a poet. The present rage for writing verses, he continues, 
is productive of no benefit, civil or religious : the lowest trades are far more 
useful to society ; indeed, he adds, if no poets existed at all, the loss of them 
would be no great calamity. Poetry, he adds, is still more objectionable in 
respect to religion, than useless in relation to civil matters. “ Modern com- 
positions are chiefly filled with exaggerations, as ridiculous as they arc false ; 
if, therefore, religion be incompatible with falsehood, how can poets lay the least 
pretensions to piety, who are in the habitual practice of lying?” lie then 
describes the foolish encouragement given to the swarms of pretended poets, 
by the bad taste of the public, and by the flattery of their brethren in the 
degraded art. The poor novice, bewildered by the silly praises bestowed upon 
him, thinks himself bound to desert the pursuits of the station in which he 
was born, and give himself up wholly to poetry. Presumptuous ignorance, 
however, he observes, must not always flatter itself with attaining literary 
consideration ; nay, fools who persist in writing verses, may expose themselves 
to indignity, and even to cudgelling, like the poet whose mischance the author 
recounts as follows : — 

“ Hilali one day presented himself at the palace of the Governor of Ispahan, 
a great admirer of poetry. On being announced by the chamberlain, the 
prince immediately commanded that he should be admitted, received him with 
demonstrations of vast respect and veneration, and insisted upon his being 
placed near him. Hilali, delighted at his reception, expatiated in praise of 
the prince’s great and good qualities ; even the approach of night could not 
stop the career of his flattery. The Vizier, however, maliciously brought 
forward the topic of poetry, with a view of discovering the poet’s talents. 

Hilali 

* Con&ell* aux mauvais Poctes, Poems cle Mir Takl, traduit dc l’Hindostani. A Paris, 1826. 
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Hilali did not require solicitation ; he poured forth verses, but unluckily was 
guilty of sundry gross violations of the laws of metre. * The prince, whose 
taste was delicate, was disgusted, and his anger increasing at every new 
blunder, — ‘ Let some one,' cried he, ‘ bring me a cudgel ;* and grasping with a 
vigorous hand, the fatal instrument, he applied it with such force to the 
shoulders of Hilali, that the poor poet fell senseless. Being supposed dead, 
he was conveyed to his abode, in great haste; and soon the whole bazar rang 
with nothing but this accident. The poet's heirs were all in motion; but 
, Hilali, recovering from his swoon, with a feeble voice articulated these words : 

* Be careful not to imagine that the Governor is an enemy to poetry ; on the 
contrary, he loves the art, and is skilled in it ; but he is very difficult on this 
point, and most modern verses are detestable to him. Probably he found some 
defects in mine, which was the cause of his rage : for, he is generally good 
and generous, and has often bestowed marks of his favour upon such of my 
colleagues as have been admitted into his presence. If he has ill-used me to 
night, this is no reason why I should calumniate him. I feel that it is neces- 
sary that I should study more deeply the rules of the art to which I have 
devoted myself. I will, therefore, seek an able poet, fix myself near him, and 
attend assiduously to his advice ; perhaps I shall thereby acquire that know- 
ledge in which I am now deficient, and reach a certain degree of perfection in 
the science of verse.’ So saying, he arose, and went immediately in search of 
the celebrated poet Jami. lie passed some time with this distinguished poet, 
exercising his natural talents under his observation. When Hilali had acquired 
such instruction as Jami deemed sufficient, he quitted his tutor, and presented 
himself again at the prince’s gate. The chamberlain, astonished at the return 
of a person who had been so mercilessly cudgelled, advertised his master of 
this visit. ‘ Well,’ replied the prince, * it is perfectly right ; let no one oppose 
his access to me ; I hope to-day he will retire content.’ When, however, 
Hilali entered the presence, he dared not advance, nor raise his humbled 
head. He remained some time in the same attitude, exposed to the burning 
rays of the sun. At length the Governor made a sign for him to approach; 
and he did not dismiss him without a munificent present. One of the prince’s 
court, who witnessed both receptions, remarked upon their dissimilarity. 

* Sire,’ said he, * at the former interview, after receiving the poet in a most 
gracious manner, you nevertheless applied a cudgel to his shoulders : at the 
present, on the contrary, you make him a handsome present, and send him 
away without ceremony. I should be glad to learn the motive of conduct so 
contradictory.* The judicious governor replied : * The contempt of poetic 
rules, established by our ancestors, has at present risen to an inconceivable 
height ; nay, if ignorance had the power, it would annihilate them altogether. 
Thus the lesson I gave to Hilali, when he first presented himself, was neces- 
sary; the report of the adventure will spread abroad, and those who fancy 
themselves possessed of talents will no longer confide implicitly in their own 
opinion, but will obtain instruction from skilful masters. But for this, every 
fool would have boldly vented his impertinences here ; till, by degrees, poetry 
would become infamous, and the name of a poet an opprobrium. When I 
cudgelled Hilali, he did not possess the skill imparted by a knowledge of the 
art of versification. He is now no longer the same person, and I have found 
him worthy of my favours.* ” 

The introduction of the cudgel, as a reformer of poetic taste, is perhaps 
less suited to the constitution of European than Asiatic habits. We know, 

however. 
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however, by experiment, that, in England, it performed wonders in the hands 
of the trunk-maker of Addison’s time ; but the blows from his powerful arm 
descended upon the benches of the theatre, not upon the shoulders of poets 
Or actors. 

The poet concludes as follows : — “ It was thus that formerly merit could 
be distinguished ; whilst, at the present day, no regard is paid but to verses 
which creep in the dirt. This defect of discernment, on the part of the 
public, is therefore the true cause of the imperfection of modern composi- 
tions. Mediocrity has beaten out a track unknown to classic authors, and < 
carries off’ the praise due to talent. The enthusiasm of genius, the purity of 
elocution, are now reckoned as nothing: each scribbler fancies himself the 
Sahban * of eloquence. 

“ But enough, my Calam ; cease to trace useless lines. The flourishing ages 
of literature have passed away. Which of our fellow-citizens listen with 
pleasure to an ingenious thought? Where is the man who can pretend to 
comprehend it ? I perceive around us only men without capacity ; and I 
doubt whether my own talent is sufficient to rank me with poets.” 

Meer Mohammed Tuqee, the author of this poem, is a modern Hindu 
poet of some celebrity. He flourished in the reign of the Emperor Shah Alum, 
the son of Aurengzcbe. The anecdote he relates concerning bis brother poet 
Hilali, who enjoys a high reputation in Persia (to which country lie belonged), 
is of dubious authenticity. It is not noticed in the biographical accounts of 
that writer. If it be true, M. de Tassy thinks it does little credit to the 
Vizier of Ispahan ; and if false, it shows a want of judgment in Mccr Tuqee 
to make him the hero of such an adventure. 

* A very celebrated Arabian poet. 


HINDU ASTRONOMY. 

The communication from Mr. Colcbrooke, which was inserted in the last 
number of this Journal, through an accident not necessary to explain, was 
sent to press without revision. It discovers, consequently, the following 
errata : — 

Page Line 

3(11, 4, for Romaca, read Soma (should be Rvmaca). 

— 8, for Romaca, read Soma. 

*— 40, for L ogham, read Lughava . 

302, 41, for In division, read Indian division. 

303, 30-31, for form or position, read former position. 

— 35, for then, read there. 

304, 18, for writing, read writings. 

— 23, for case, read arc. 

305, 40, for mentioned, read maintained. 
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“ Not being able to prevail upon the Tartars to allow them to proceed a 
slop furt her, the travellers unwillingly began their return (s?7th of July). 
They again traversed the Kcubrang pass, and repeated their barometric mea- 
surement of it with the same result; halted at Ris/d Talam , lo,~00 feet high, 
two miles from their former stage at /ton "chin, and proceeded by the Gangtang 
puss to RisJd Irpu , on the Hoc ho river. 

“At the limit of vegetation (IfiJiOO feet above the sea) it commenced snow- 
ing, and they were involved in a dense haze : the guides missed their way, 
knew not how to proceed, and became alarmed. They halted, therefore, for 
awhile; and, the clouds clearing away for an instant, Messrs. Gerard got 
sight of a shaghar, or pile of stones, the bearing of which they took ; and 
being surrounded by mist, steered towards it bv a pocket compass. The 
ascent was sleep, and they often scrambled over sharp-pointed rocks. They 
proceeded a mile and a-half, guided by the compass; and the lower clouds 
clearing away, they found themselves within half a mile of the shaghar. 
The summit of the pass was measured barometrically, lH,2!Ki feet above the 
sea. 

“ A si ream, that unites wit h the Tiigtd, lay upon the left the greater part 
of the way ascending the pass; they descended it along the llacho, which 
comes from the left, where there is a great expanse of snow. They followed 
its course to Rix/ii Irpu, The valley is generally half a mile broad. The 
river is picturesque: in one part a clear and shallow stream, in another it 
thunder* over rocks in a succession of sparkling cascades. There are several 
arches of snow over it. In several places its course was partly arrested by 
rocks from above. It is concealed, for a considerable space by a huge pile of 
stones, and it lories its way underneath, bursting forth in a large body of 
water. In other places it forms large deep lakes, and leaps over the embank- 
ments, with tremendous noise, in sheets of white spray. 

“ Limestone, which had been the prevailing rock since they first met with it. 
in the vicinity of '/.ongchin, near the Tugth, became more rare as they 
approached Irpu., and disappeared near that place. It is there succeeded by 
mica slate. 

“ After a halt of four days for astronomical observations, during w hich 
time the temperature was warm, varying from til ,J at sunrise to ' at noon, 
the wind blowing very strongly from the S.W., and the sky frequently obscured 
with light clouds attended with a little rain; they mo\ed (4th August) along 
the banks of the ScLlcj, or in the bed of the river, to Xamgia. On the right 
margin of the river, the mass of rock (granite) is so steep, and the fracture so 
fresh, as to give it the appearance of having been recently broken. 

44 Several temporary huts, perched high among the crags across ihe m er, arc 
the summer residence of the hunters of llango , who roam among the rocks 
in quest of deer. 

44 Kfuib, a village of bill two houses, a mile from Xmngia, is immediately 
opposite the junction of the IA or Spiti river, one of the largest tributaries of 
the Sctlej , having its source in La dak. The cheeks of the gulph (solid 
granite) seem perfectly mural for many hundred feet ; one of the arms of the 
Pargcul mountain limits the left side of the channel of the Split . The con- 
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trast between the two streams is striking : the Spiti issues from its almost 
subterraneous* concealment in a calm blue deep body, to meet the Setlej , 
which is an absolute torrent, thundering over the stones in deafening clamour. 

“ It had been determined to renew an attempt of penetrating eastward, 
beyond the boundary of British influence, into the upper valley of the Setlej . 
Accordingly they marched to Shipki , in Chinese Tartary, by the Piming pass 
(13,518 feet), the boundary between Basehar and Chinese Tartary. There 
could scarcely be a better defined limit : in front the face of the country is 
entirely changed ; eastward, as far as the eye can see, gravelly mountains of a 
very gentle slope succeed one another. No rugged cliffs rise to view, but a 
bare expanse of elevated land, without snow, and in appearance like a Scotch 
heath. Just beyond the Setlej , the mighty Pargeul , an immense mass, rises 
to 13,500 feet above the bed of the river, more than 21,000 above the sea. 
To the east of it, in the same granitic range, are several sharp pinnacles, 
nearly as high, being more than 20,000 feet above the sea : on the S.W., at 
the back of the town of Shipki , is an enormous mass 20,150 feet high, crowned 
with perpetual snow. The Shirang mountain, over which the road to Gdru 
leads, exceeds 18,300 feet in actual height above the sea; yet only one 
small stripe of snow could be detected on it with the telescope. 

“ Shipki had been twice before (in 1818 and 1820) visited by the same 
travellers. They now received a letter from the Garpan of Gar u (in reply tef 
one sent by them from Zinchin ), prohibiting their advance eastward. At the 
same time the local authorities were instructed to furnish no provisions at any 
price. 

“ Messrs. Gerard returned to Namgia by the lofty pass of Kongma (16,007 
feet above the sea): it is the usual resting-place for beast* of burden. Fursge 
and grass extend considerably higher on each side; and springs rise, which 
form a lake at the distance of 150 yards. 

" Intending to explore the valley of the. Li or Split river, and penetrate by 
that route as far as might be found practicable, they crossed the Setlej by a 
jhola, or bridge of suspension, made of twigs twisted together. The bed of 
the river is here 8,600 feet above the level of the sea ; the breadth of the 
stream is seventy-five feet. 

M From the Setlej the path leads up the face of a granite range to Taz-hi-gang, 
perched amidst ruins of a frightful bulk, at the height of 11,850 feet above 
the sea. The temple and residence of the Lamas are still 500 foet higher. 
Ascending upon loose rocks to the highest point of the road (13,200 feet), 
they turned the extremity of the range; and leaving the Setlej behind, bent 
their course to the north, having the Li or Spiti on the left, about 5,000 feet 
below, and almost a complete precipice. The road continued at a general 
height of 13,000 feet, upon granite, crumbling into sand, and producing a few 
bushes of juniper and furze. 

“ A fine prospect suddenly opened : a village (Nako) in the heart of abun- 
dant cultivation already yellow, with a broad sheet of water, surrounded by 
tall poplar, juniper, and willow trees of prodigious size, and environed by 
massive rocks of granite. 

Separate measurements, at three different times (1818, 1820, and. 1821), 
by excellent barometers, and the boiling point of water, determine the height 
of tfdhv.a little - mere than 12,000 feet above the level of the sea y yet there 
•are produced most luxuriant -crops . of barley, wheat, ph6pur (polygonum?), 
and turnips, rising by steps to nearly 700 feet higher; where is a Lama’s 
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resilience, inhabited throughout the year. The fields are partitioned by dikes 
of granite. At Taz-hi-gang they are enclosed by barberry and gooseberry 
bushes. 

“ The effects of particular exposures and localities towards the develop- 
ment of vegetation cannot be more strongly contrasted than between this and 
Namgta ; for, although here 3,000 feet higher, the crops were much farther 
advanced. Vast extent of arid surface on every side reverberates a surprising 
warmth, and favours an early harvest. 

“ Messrs. Gerard were desirous of verifying by trigonometric measurement 
the elevation of their old high station on Pargeul , just above Nako. In 1818 
Capt. G. made it 19,411 feet by three barometers, which agreed exactly 
(14.675 indies). In 1820 two other barometers were taken to this spot, and 
they showed 14.67 inches. The result of the trigonometric measurement now 
gave 7,447 feet above the former camp, ufiich being 1 1 ,995 feet, makes the 
Extreme height of the peak 19,442 feet above the level of the sea, diflering‘31 
feet from the barometric measurement. 

“They proceeded along the banks of the Li to Chango . Part of the road 
traversed a plain studded with enormous masses of rock, seeming, as Gapt. 
G. remarks, to have been under water at no very distant period. The road 
then lay along the bank of a rivulet, over water-worn stones of many sorts, 
and crossing the stream enters the plain of Chango . The village is fully 
10,000 feet above the sea; but this elevation does not prevent its enjoying a 
sultry summer, the temperature rising to 80° in August. The situation is 
pleasant, unlike the rude and sterile character of the country. The seasons 
are at least a month earlier than at Nako: seed time begins in March, and 
harvest in July and August. Snow falls from November to March, but it is 
seldom a foot in depth ; and in April and May, rain is frequent. The groin 
crops arc those noticed at Nako , with ogalf millet, and fine fields of turnips; 
pease, and beans, all well tasted. There are likewise many apricots. 

“ The plain lies east and west, in a dell, through which flow two streams, 
that no sooner escape from their dark and winding passages, which are bounded 
by lofly and inaccessible crags, nearly perpendicular, than, they are conducted 
in tamer conduits, by the industry of man, to the fields, which rise one above 
another in terraces. This glen is terminated on the north and south by bare 
thirsty ridges, on which nothing animate appears. On the west is the Li or 
Spiti river, flowing in a tranquil expanse of bed. On the east, at the head of 
the plain, is a high-peaked mountain, on whose summit rests snow. 

“ The next inarch was to Changrezhing by the Chdrang lama pass, of which 
the elevation is 12,600 feet. Here limestone was again met with, as well as 
clayslate, &c. Pebbles imbedded in day, and small rounded stones are 
numerous ; all having the appearance of having been acted upon by water, 
although the Spilt is nearly 3,000 feet below this level, and no rivulet is near. 
The ChkiM6kp6y a considerable stream from the eastward, extremely muddy, 
and rushing with inconceivable rapidity between perpendicular cliffs of granite 
and mica slate, at an altitude of 11,400 feet above the sea, was crossed by a 
wooden bridge. The breadth of the stream was twenty-five feet. 

“ Having understood that Chinese were at a short distance in front to stop 
them, Messrs. Gerard did not move their baggage, but advanced to meet the 
opposite party. They crossed two rivulets, near which they saw the block 
currant in the highest perfection, and larger than any which they had hitherto 
met with. They found fifty Tartars awaiting their arrival a mile S. W. of Churei^ 
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the first Chinese village. Not being able to prevail on them to allow of their 
proceeding, they returned to Changrczhing. 

“ In the afternoon they visited the confluence of the Spiti with the Zang - • 
cham or Parati river, which conics from the N.1S. The last is the larger river, 
being ninety-eight feet broad ; the Spiti (from the N.YV.) but seventy-two feet ; 
the former rushing with great fury and noise, the latter flowing with* a more 
gentle current. The elevation was found to be 10,200 feet above the sea. 

“A mile from Changrezhing, proceeding towards the river, they got among 
the crags and water-worn passages, whence it was no easy matter to extricate 
themselves. Capt. G. remarks, that they were evidently on the former bank 
of the- river: the whole bank was a concreted rubble, hardened by the air on 
the retiring of the waters. After descending a series of difficult steps or 
ledges, each seeming to have once been the bank of the river, they arrived at 
its bed. The distance from Cfiangrezhing was three miles and a half. 

“ They proceeded by the Clwnglm pass (11,000 feet above the sea), and 
crossing the Split by a good bridge of three fir trees planked over, to ShiuHchar , 
where there is a fort in a commanding situation, on the brink of the channel. 
The walls are of loose stones and unburnt bricks, with houses all around the 
inside. It is in the parallel of 32 J N. lat. The river is here 10,000 feet above 
the sea. The climate resembles that of Ckango . The grain crops are the 
same; and apricots are plentiful, and of very superior flavour. 

*' L art, the first village in Spiti, a dependency of Ladah is distant about 
eleven miles to the.N.W. Messrs. Gerard wished to visit it, but the Spilt 
intervened, and was then unfordable, and there are no bridges. For the same 
reason they could not sec the hot wells between the Sptti and Zangckam , four 
miles north of S/iidlkhar. They are in great repute in this quarter, and diseased 
people resort thither from long distances, either to bathe in them, or drink 
the waters. 

“ The travellers proceeded along the glen of the Spilt, to Lakh , which is 
12,900 feet above the sea, whence they descended into the bed of the Yulang 
river, a middling sized stream, rising among perpetual snow in the west. It is 
increased by rivulets from either side; and above the ford, a stream gushes 
from the brow of the mountain, aud is precipitated into it in a transparent 
cascade. Hence the angle of ascent was 34°, rising 2,000 feet perpendicular, 
in a distance of one mile, over hard gravel. Difficulty and danger in a thou- 
sand forms attend the traveller’s progress : when he clings to the bank, he 
frequently brings away a piece of it. In some places there are many large 
stones amongst the gravel, which it requires much caution to avoid setting in 
motion, for one displaces others, so that sometimes a space of 100 yards of 
gravel and stones moves downwards at once, and the larger stones, bounding 
over the slopes, are showered to the bottom amidst much confusion :and noise; 
Now and then niches for the point of the foot were cut : and Messrs. Gerard, 
not taking off their shoes, as their followers did, were often obliged to grasp 
the nearest person’s hand. They reached the top without accident, much 
wearied with climbing, and rested upon the verge of the gulph, and enjoyed a 
refreshing breeze at- the height of 12,700 feet, blowing over an extensive tract, 
which resembles a heath. Thende they descended to the village of Liu, which 
occupies a slip of land on the* right bank and in the bed of the Sptti , em- 
bosomed by sterile masses, glowing under the ardour of a tropical sun. From 
this the climate acquires a delicious softness. On the east is a solitary rock 
sixty feet high, which was formerly the site of a fort now in ruins : southward, 
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the plain is wushed by a stream called lApak , falling into the Spilt a bowshot 
distance. 

“ They halted on the 15th August, on account of rain. In the evening, 
when it cleared, they visited the Spill, which is here broad. It was mea- 
sured 258 to 574 feet wide. The river is rapid, and at this season appears 
to contain a greater body of water than the Setlej. The snow had within 
two days descended on the granite range of mountains across the Spiti, to 

16.000 feet. At Ndlco , judging from the heights before determined, it was 
certainly not under 18,500 feet. 

“ Crossing the Lipak under the village, by a firm and well-raised sango , they 
resumed their journey (16th August) and ascended, by a steep path over 
granite and mica slate, to the height of 11,600 feet above the sea, and pro- 
ceeded at this level for a mile, winding round sharp projections of rocks into 
recesses, in and out again, where the pathway bordered upon precipices of 

2.000 and 3,000 feet. They turned their backs upon the Li or Spill, and its 
deep abyss, and entered the Choling dell, which sends its waters to that river. 

“ The march of the next day was to Sungnam by the Ilangrang pass (14,800 
feet above the sea). The limestone is broken by the action of the weather 
into a gravelly surface, thickly clad with furze, juniper, and short grass, the 
arid pasturage of the cattle. Horses were seen loose, feeding at the height of 

15.000 feet above the sea. 

“ From the pass the view extended to the elevated range between the Setlej 
and Indus , from N. 15° E. to N. 10° W. It is most probably a continuation 
of the lofty range seen from K cub rang : it was so completely covered with 
snow, that not a rock could be distinguished by a telescope of large magnifying 
power. 

“ Limestone disappears, and clay slate is frequent, near Sungnam. This 
populous place, in the valley of the Ddrbung, had been already visited by 
Messrs. Gerard (in 1818). It is 6,350 feet above the sea. At this place, 
where they halted for several days (17th to 28th August) Capt. Gerard re- 
marks : * The situation is fine, in a glen bounded on the north and south by 
lofty ranges of mountains, the passes through which are nearly 15,000 feet 
above the sea. On the N.W. up the course of the JJarbung , is a high pass to 
Spiti; and to the S.E., the Setlej, at the distance of several miles. For the 
space of five miles, this valley presents a sheet of cultivation. There are two 
crops here, and the grains are barley, oguld and phapur ? there is plenty of 
pease, beans, and turnips ; and wheat and Siberian barley thrive at great 
elevations upon the slopes of the dell. Around the village are vineyards, and 
orchards of apples, apricots, and walnuts. In this neighbourhood the pine, 
to which we had long been strangers, be-ins to raise its head; it is stunted in 
growth, and thinly scattered upon the surrounding mountains. 

“ * We stopped here till the 28th August, and at times we were somewhat 
incommodod by the heat ; during our halt the temperature of the open air 
ranged from 60° to 82°. For two or three hours after sunrise low clouds were 
seen, hanging about the hills, but they dispersed as the day advanced. In the 
evening, and during the night, dark clouds charged with thunder appeared 
•towards the N.W. but there was scarcely any rain. About 1 p. m. an easterly 
wind sprung up, and it increased in violence till five; whence subsided till 
9p.m/ 

“ From Sungnam the travellers proceeded to visit the Manerang pass, and 
thence to Manes . I continue to transcribe Captain Gerard’s account of this 
excursion, in his own words, unabridged, . 


“ ‘ The 
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“ ‘ The road from Sitngnam to Rapa (four miles) lies in the dell along the 
bank of the Ddrbung. Fields and hamlets are scattered on either hand ; and 
apricots and apples occur at every step. The glen is about a bowshot in 
breadth.; and the mountains on each side are crumbling clayalats and lim&» 
atone, bearing a few dwarf pines. Near the village of Shibe is a copper mine, 
which was formerly worked. The height of R6pd is -9,800 feet: so the 
seasons and productions are similar to those at Sungnam . 

“ * The next day we proceeded to a resting place for travellers, named 
Pdmdchin (ten miles and three-quarters). At first the road was level for a 
abort way, and it led through fields of beans and bowers of apricots: then 
there was an ascent of two miles and a half, latterly steep : but the path was 
good to Tumokeu pass, 13,400 feet high. The surrounding hills are slaty,, and 
crumble away at the surface, which is almost naked : a few dwarf pines and 
juniper bushes occurring now and then.. Below this the first branches of the 
Ddrbung are concentrated. The streams are amongst perpetual snow, and 
rush down from different directions in clamopr and foam to unite their waters. 
The next four miles are of an extraordinary nature, scarcely to be described : 
rugged cliffs, banks of hard gravel much inclined to the river, mural preci- 
pices, and sharp-pointed rocks succeed one another. 

“ ‘ After a series of difficulties and dangers, we descended to a considerable 
stream, which we crossed by a wooden bridge, and proceeded upon level soil 
to Sumdo, a few huts occupied by the shepherds and their flocks. Hence to 
camp, a distance of two miles, the path was nearly plain, and we passed 
through a belt of birches at the immense elevation of 14,000 feet. 

“ * This was a very fatiguing march for loaded persons. Sdmdo is the usual 
stage : and the next does not cross the pass ; but it had been snowing for some 
days upon the heights around, and our guides preferred crossing the chain' on 
the second day from Ropd for fear of bad weather. 

“ ‘ The Ddrbung is here much reduced in size. The cliffs rise from the 
water’s edge in wild disorder ; and every year marks them' with decay. Their 
sharp summits crumble away by frost and snow ; and large portions of rock 
are precipitated into the bed pf the river. 

“ * The following day we marched to Sop6nd t a halting place for travellers, 
distant eight miles and three-quarters. The rpad lay upon the bank of the 
Ddrbung, which it crossed thrice by immense arches of snow, covered with 
heaps of stones that had fallen from above. The mountains are of limestone, 
and end in peaked summits of many curious forms, iuclined jto the north 
at various angles. Not a trace of vegetation meets nourishment there; and 
the snow cannot find a rest, but is hurled down, together with the rock itself 
and is exhibited at the bottom in accumulations of a frightful magnitude. 

“ * We had now come two miles and three-quarters, and the dell was ter- 
minated, and close round. The Ddrbupg is lost among the fields pf snow 
where it is generated ; and the whole space on every side is floored with iee 
and frozen snow, half hid under stones and rubbish.. In some places the 
spow is of incredible depth, and lies in heaps. Having accumulated for: years 
together, it separates by its gravity, and spreads desolation far and wide* 

“ * We had never before observed such enormous bodies .of spew; end ice* 
nor altogether so wonderful a scene. So rapid and incessant is the progress 
of destruction here, that piles of stone are erected to guide the traveller* since 
the pathway is often obliterated in a few days by fresh, showers of splinters;’ 

“‘pur elevation was now upwards of 15,000 feet, although ^ehedbo* 
ascended in company with the river, against its? stream. Here only began. our 
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toils, and we scaled the slope of the mountain slowly ; respiration was labo- 
rious, and we felt exhausted at every step. The crest of the pass was not 
visible, and we saw no limit to our exertions. The road inclined at an angle 
of 30°, and passed under vast ledges of limestone. The projections frowned 
above us in new and horrid forms, and our situation was different from any 
thing we had yet experienced. Long before we got up, we were troubled with 
severe headaches, and our respiration became so hurried and oppressive, that 
we were compelled to sit down every few yards ; and even then we could 
scarcely inhale a sufficient supply of air. The least motion was accompanied 
with extreme debility and a depression of spirits, and thus we laboured for two* 
miles. The last half mile was over perpetual snow, sinking with the foot 
from three to twelve inches, the fresh covering of the former night. The 
direct road leads in the centre of the gap, but we made a circuit to avoid the 
danger of being swallowed up in one of the deep rents, which were now 
covered up with the new snow. 

“ *The day was cloudy, and a strong wind half froze us. The rocks were! 
felling on every side, and we narrowly escaped destruction. We twice saw 
large blocks of stpne pass with incredible velocity through the line of oUr 
people, and between two of them not four feet apart. 

“ * We reached the summit of the pass named Mdnerang at half-past two 
p. M. Its elevation is 18,612 feet by barometric measurement. There is here 
a very circumscribed spot, where is a shagar , or pile of stones, free from snow. 

Leaving the pass, we travelled over snow, and descended gently for a 
mile. The wind blew with great violence, and benumbed us ; but the sun 
shone bright and caused a reflection that affected our eyes, but did not inflame 
them much : for at this season the snow is soft and somewhat soiled ; but in 
winter, when it is frozen and sparkles like diamonds, the inflammation is Very 
distressing and painful. 

w c After quitting the great snow-bed, the road became extremely rough and 
difficult, leading over the scattered wrecks of the cliffs and patches of melting 
snow, and along the edge of a stream in a channel of solid ice. 

“ * The adjacent ridges are wholly limestone, without a vestige of vegeta^ 
tion ; they are even deserted by the snow, and exhibit an enormous extent of 
pure rock, and shoot into slender summits of a great variety of forms. 

“ * We encamped at the foot of the slope that stretches from the pass, 
where the glen takes a regular shape ; the stream spreads out and ripples upon! 
sand and pebbles ; the mountains slant away, and some stunted vegetation 
appears at their bases. The elevation of the camp was 15,200 feet above the 
sea. 

w * At sunrise of the following day the thermometer was at 31°; but the 
night must have been colder, for the dew which fell upon our bed-clothes (wc 
had no tent) was so completely frozen; that in the morning our blanket^ 
were as tough as the hardest leather. 

M * We proceeded towards Manes (distant Six miles and a quarter) through! 
the dell that leads to Mdnerang pass, along the bank of a rivulet which has itS 
source amongst the snow-beds in that direction. There is a good deal df soil 
and bushes, and we passed line crops of wild leeks at the height of 15,000 
feet.- - ■ - 

" * Three miles and a half from camp we came to an open valley, being an 
expanse of sand and pebbles. We followed the stream till it entered a lake 
upwards of a mile wide ; and here, leaving it to the right, we proceeded to 
Manes, winding through tow gravelly hills covered with tdmd bushes. Mikes 
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is a large village (of about fifty houses) in two divisions, separated by a stream. 
It is elevated 11, 900. feet above the level of the sea, and lies on the right bank 
of the Split river, 400 or .500 feet above its bed.* 

, “ After a halt of a day at Manes, where the temperature varied (1st Sep- 
tember) from 52° at sunrise to 81° at the hottest time of the day, Messrs. 
Gerard proceeded to Tengdl , a small village in the district of Find,' comprised 
in the province of Spilt, They kept along the right bank of the river, a little 
above the stream, and then descended into the bed of the Spill river, to the 
village of Sdldk . The dell is frequently a mile across, and the river winds 
through it in many channels, among islands of sand and pebbles, which arc 
covered with barberry and other bushes. The fort of Hdnkar , opposite this, 
is a considerable place, containing about forty houses, which, as at S/adlkhar 9 
arc inside. The walls are partly stone, partly mud, and the position is among 
rugged projections of gravel. Its altitude is not less than 1 .‘1,000 feet above 
the sea. Above the fort two rivers unite; the largest, which has a bridge of 
ropes over it, rises in the Pdrdldsd range on the N.W., and is called cither 
Spill or Kunjom ; the other, also a large stream, is named l J inu ; its principal 
branches have their sources near Tart pass, on the S.W. 

* s Near Sdlak , where a meridian altitude of the sun was taken, is the highest 
latitude Messrs. Gerard reached in this journey, viz. 32° 5' 34". 

“ The best road crosses the Flnu at this place, and proceeds on the other 
side; but the stream was not fordable. It was attempted, but the current was 
found to be much too rapid. They had no choice hut to encounter the diffi- 
culty of a most frightful descent. In one place is a notched tree from rock to 
rock, for the passage of a chasm : beyond this, a line of rocky ledges exca- 
vated for the toes to enter : above the crags overhang, and beneath is a preci- 
pice more than 100 feet deep. Unloaded people get over with the utmost 
difficulty ; the baggage therefore was lowered by ropes. Immediately beyond 
this they came* to an inclined rock, 100 feet high, which they had to climb 
over : it was nearly smooth, and could scarcely be ascended barefooted. The 
path continued dangerous for a mile and a half farther, upon hard gravel 
sloping steeply to the river. The dell is from a quarter to half a mile wide, 
and is occupied by sand and limestone pebbles : the mountains on either side 
are of limestone, sharp at the summits, but crumbling below. 

. “Tcngdl is 12,000 feet above the level of the sea: the houses are two 
stories : the lower half built of stone ; the upper of uuburnt bricks ; the roofs 
flat: and on them the firewood, collected with great labour, is piled. Not a 
single tree is near, and the few prickly bushes seldom exceed three inches in 
height. The climate here is cooler than at Manes, The temperature at sun- 
rise was 45°, and in the middle of the day 78°. 

“ The district of Split, which comprises Finu as well as .Manes, is situate 
between Chinese Tartary, Laddk , Kidd , and Basehar , and pay6 tribute to 
each. The inhabitants arc all Tartars, and follow the Lama religion. There 
are load mines. The villages are from 12,000 to 12,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Toward Ladak the habitations must be still more elevated, and the 
country very barren, and the climate inhospitable. 

i " It was the intention of Messrs. Gerard to have gone on towards Ladak , 
and returned by the Tdri pass, which is the most direct road. But intreaties 
and the offer of a douceur of 150 rupees were unavailing: the Lafa, or chief 
person, would not hear of their proceeding onwards, or attempting the Tdri 
pass. T 

; ".After a fruitless ncgociation, which lasted two davs, they returned to 
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Manes, and thence to Sdpona ; and again (7th Sept.) by the Mdnerang pass to 
Pdmdchan, Sumdd, and Ropd. The barometric measurement was repeated 
with nearly the same result. The Ddrbung river was only half its former size ; 
for a few days had brought on winter ; and the stream was now but slowly and 
scantily supplied amongst the ice. The snow had not descended more than 
400 feet lower, since they last crossed the pass, but the great fields had a new 
thick covering frozen hard. Shortly after leaving the pass, it began to snow^ 
and continued till they arrived at Pdmdchan. Upon the old snow-beds it lay 
at 14,500 feet; but what fell upon the ground, melted at 16,000 feet. 

" Sumdo is about 12,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

“ They crossed the Ddrbung under the village of Geobung , and ascended 
the face of a thinly wooded hill to the elevation of 13,500 feet, where they 
encamped at the distance of a mile from any kind of fire-wood ; but the spot 
afforded water. The upper limit of the pines in this neighbourhood is 
12,300 feet; the juniper scarcely extends 100 feet higher. At sun-rise the 
thermometer was 39°. Every thing around was covered with hoar frost. 

“ They ascended the Runang pass, 14,500 feet above the sea; the moun- 
tains are of clayslate ; and the creeping juniper, as if it had found a conge- 
nial soil, spreads its roots higher than the pass. 

“ Descending from the zone of frost, they travelled several miles upon an 
undulating tract much indented, but preserving a height above the limit of 
trees; and leaving the populous villages of Kanam and Labrang at a profound 
depth below on their left, they descended into the dell in which IApe or 
Lzdang is situate. The village is considerable, the houses entirely built of 
Kcld pine, small, compact, and exactly resembling cisterns. 

“ The bottom of the dell stands 8,700 feet above the sea; the vine is cul- 
tivated ; and there are orchards of fruit-trees around. A few of the grapes 
were now (10th 45ept.) ripe, and the apples, which are the largest observed in 
Kuna war 9 are of a delicious flavour. 

" The mountains are clayslate, granite, gneiss, and mica slate. 

" The travellers proceeded by the Werang pass ( 1 3,000 feet above the sea) 
crossing the Keshang river (a large and very rapid torrent forming a series of 
waterfalls) by a good wooden bridge, to Pangpa or Pangi, 2,500 feet above 
the Sctlej , and 9,200 feet above the sea. There is hero very little soil or level 
ground : the houses are crowded together ; and the vineyards, fields, and 
pasture lands, belonging to the village, are miles distant. 

" The march was through a fine wood, large beds of juniper, and fine 
forests of pine, most part of the way. The upper limit of the pine was’ 
observed at 12,000 feet, the highest birches at 12,500 feet; and the rhodo- 
dendron at 12,700 feet. 

" This day (11th Sept.), Captain G. observes, terminated their adventures 
amidst frost and desolation. They bade farewell to the serenity of a Tartaric 
sky and its charms. 'Before us,’ he says, 'we beheld dark clouds; we 
already felt the moist warmth of the periodical rains, and wished ourselves 
back among the Tartars, their arid country, and vast solitudes.' 

" The rest of the journey follows the course of the Setlej , until it emerges 
from the mountains into the plains of Hindusthan. 

."They now entered the lower Kundwar , and -crossing, by a sango, the 
Malgun, a rapid torrent passing to the Setlej y they traversed a pine forest 
along a belt of highly cultivated land interspersed with orchards and the 
richest vineyards : in the midst of which is Chinl, a large village, contiguous 
to which are seven or eight others. The soil slopes gently to the Setlej , and 
' Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXI. No. 124. 3 0 is 
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is loaded with fine crops. It is the most extensive plain in lower Kunuwar, 
and forms a striking contrast with the heavy woods and rocky cliffs which 
overhang it. Just opposite are the huge Raldang peaks. 

“ Here, on both sides of the river, grapes attain the greatest perfection. 
Some are dried on the tops of houses ; some made into spirits ; the rest eaten 
ripe. Eighteen varieties, distinguished by separate names, derived from colour, 
shape, size, and flavour, are cultivated in Kundwar. 

“ From Chirity the road assumes very rugged features ; many rude balconies, 
flights of steps, and notched trees occur. The soil is crowded with countless 
varieties of gay flowers and many odoriferous plants. Cumin is plentiful, and 
forms an article of export to the plains. 

“ The height of this spot is 10,200 feet. The rocks are granite and gneiss, 
forming a succession of precipices, with a solitary tree here and there. The 
path is narrow, and skirts the brink of the abyss, looking down upon the 
Setlejy 4,000 feet below. 

“ JRogiy where they halted, is 9,100 feet above the level of the sea. Towards 
the Setlcj there are vineyards, and around the village apricots, peaches, and 
ap files. 

“ Thence they ascended to the height of 10,900 feet through a forest of 
straggling pines, of the species called Ri or Niora (Mr. Elphinstone’s Chil- 
guza.) It does not here flourish to the westward of Wanghu. The road rises 
and falls upon sharp pointed rocks, and now and then a flight of steps occurs. 
Opposite is the confluence of the Basjui with the Setlej, Its waters make a 
very considerable addition to this far-travelled river. The road descends pre- 
cipitously (2,600 feet) to Rungar , a small stream. The face of the hill is 
unwooded, but beautifully diversified with wild flowers, and clothed with rich 
pastures for thousands of sheep. Hence to Mine , or Mirting , a small village 
8,550 feet above the sea, the path ascends and descends amidst dwarf pines 
and oaks. 

“ The Yuldy a considerable stream which rises amongst the snow in the 
N. W. and falls into the Setlejy was crossed 1 ,200 feet below the village. On 
its banks are many fertile fields. Thence the road ascends through a wood of 
oak. andhoWy, which affords shelter to many varieties of pheasants ; passes the 
village of IJ'rini , and arrived at Tholang, a village containing fifty-five 
families, and agreeably situated on both banks of a rivulet. It is 7>300 feet 
above the level of the. sea. The whole of the rocks in this tract are gneiss. 
In several, spots the ground had been torn up by bears in search of the honey 
of the field-bee, which is here common. 

u At a short distance from Chegaon , the road passes under a natural arch of 
granite formed by the contact of two immense blocks. The travellers then 
descended to the Setlejy and continued for several miles along its banks, 
sometimes a little elevated above it, more frequently dipping down to the edge 
of the stream, which is very rapid. The rocks on both sides are worn into 
many caves, which re-echo the roar of the river with tenfold noise. 

“ A very dangerous ascent was next encountered along the face of smooth 
ledges of granite, very steeply inclined to the Setlej ; in these the niches for 
support scarce admitted half the foot, and were cut at very inconvenient dis- 
tances. Arriving at the summit, the road again descended into an abyss 1,200 
feet deep ; the distance was but half a mile, which shows the steepness of the 
slope. 

“ The Wangary a mountain torrent, here tears its way amongst vast masses 
of granite with frightful velocity and noise. The cascades formed by the 
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rocks in its bed, throw up the spray to an amazing height, washing the crags 
which are loaded with a rank vegetation. In the dell of this torrent lies the 
secluded district of Wdngpo, containing seven small villages. 

“ The Wangar is formed by two streams : one called Surch , rises amongst 
the snow ; the other, which retains the common name, proceeds from the foot 
of Tart pass. 

“ Pinu is about four marches from Wdngpo ; and it was by the Tdri pass, 
Messrs. Gerard intended to return, could they have prevailed on the Lafa to 
concede to their wishes. The pass is not reckoned so High as Mdncrang , 
and probably does not exceed 17,000 feet. 

“ After crossing the Wangar by a wooden bridge, the road continues along 
the edge of the Sellej for half a mile to Wangto , where there is a bridge of 
ropes across the river. Its breadth within the banks (which are of granite) is 
here 92 feet. It is the narrowest point : the average breadth in this part is 
from 250 to 300 feet. The bed of the river is 5,200 feet above the sea. 

“Proceeding towards Tdranda, the travellers passed through a beautiful 
wood of stately pines, many of them from 20 to 27 feet in girth ; the pines 
are called Kclu by the natives. This timber is almost everlasting. It resists 
the attack of insects, and is therefore used in the construction of temples, 
houses, and granaries. It seldom occurs below 0,000 feet, nor above 12,000 
feet from the level of the sea. 

“Leaving the forest, they descended by a narrow rocky path, among dark 
thickets of oaks, holly, yew, and horse-chestnut. They here crossed the 
Saildang torrent, by three rude alpine bridges, over as many large and very 
rapid streams, which flow, or rather rush from their sources in the Himalaya 
to the southward, descending, in a succession of cascades, to the Sellej , a 
couple of miles below the bridges. 

“ Tdrandd is 7,100 feet above the sea. Gneiss and mica slate appear to 
predominate here, and granite is not so frequent. Nearly opposite this, to the 
south, the Himalaya mountains may be said to end.” 


“ It will have been remarked in the preceding narrative,” observes Mr. Cole- 
brooke, “ as in former accounts of the same travellers, and of Mr. Moorcroft, Mr. 
Fraser, and others, that at an elevation where the density of the air is diminished 
five-twelfths, that is, where the barometric pressure is reduced to I7i inches or 
seven-twelfths of the atmospheric weight at the level of the sea (which takes 
place at an altitude of nearly 15,000 feet above that level), difficulty of breathing 
is J experienced, attended with lassitude and severe head-ache. The native 
mountaineers of the Himalaya , who feel it not less sensibly than strangers, 
ascribe the sensation to presumed exhalations of a supposed poisonous vegeta- 
tion at that vast height. At a less elevation no such effects are perceived. 
Inhabited places were visited by Messrs. Gerard, at the height of more than 
13,000 feet above the sea; and cultivated fields were seen at 13,600 feet, and 
cattle pasturing at a still greater altitude. 

“The diary of this journey supplies ample confirmation of a position 
advanced by me some years since, in reply to some hasty inductions, grounded 
on imperfect, experiments and insufficient observations, as to the limit of per- 
petual congelation. It was not to be supposed that the same mean tempera- 
ture, or the same maximum of it, would occur under a given geographical line, 
at equal elevations, whether of a solitary mountain or an extensive cluster ; 
whether of an isolated peak, or a sequestered glen. On the contrary, it 
seemed obvious that reverberation of heat must produce like effects of con- 
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centrated warmth, at the level of the sea, and on the table land of mountains. 
Accordingly, it does appear, that in the exterior chain of the Himalaya 9 where 
heat is reflected to it but from one side, the warmth is much less than in the 
interior cluster, where there is reverberation from all quarters. Capt. G. has 
repeatedly adverted to these important facts. 

“ He has constantly attended likewise to very interesting questions con- 
cerning the geography of plants, and especially regarding the limits of vegeta- 
tion. In abridging his diary, I have seldom suppressed any circumstance 
bearing upon these points ; but have commonly retained (he particulars, at the 
price, perhaps, of some tediousness and a little repetition. The greatest 
elevation, at which plants of a notable size are remarked, is 17>000 feet. The 
utmost limit of vegetation of mosses and lichens must doubtless reach fur- 
ther. 

“ The greatest height attained during this journey was 18,612 feet ; viz. at 
Mdnerang pass. Next to it is the Kcubrang pass, at 18,312 feet above the 
sea. Twice, in former journeys, Messrs. Gerard scaled the stupendous 
altitude of a station on Pargeul , measured twice barometrically 19,411 feet, 
and now confirmed trigonometrically, not without a surmise of a near approach 
to 19,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

“At the elevation of 16,200 feet, on the confines of Chinese Tartary, 
ammonites were picked up. If not precisely in situ, they probably had not 
come from a remote situation ; for the specimens are of ammonites themselves, 
not sdligrdma stones containing their impressions, and therefore not likely to 
have been elsewhere picked up from a religious motive, and accidentally 
dropped on the spot where they were now found, which was in a region of 
limestone. Ammonites have been found at a like elevation in the beds of 
torrents near the Niti and Mdnd passes. 

“A further advance into Chinese Tartary would probably have ascertained 
the site of these and perhaps of other organic remains; but the travellers 
were repelled by a guard stationed on the frontier. In two other quarters they 
met with a similar repulse, from Tartar guards, posted on the frontiers of 
Chinese Tartary. 

“I cannot quit the subject without inviting the Society to applaud the 
persevering exertions of these intrepid travellers in their arduous enterprize. 
Capt. Gerard and his brother have been neither appalled by danger nor 
deterred by fatigue ; and to the official duties of the survey on which they 
were employed, else sufficiently laborious, they have superadded a most 
laudable zeal for the advancement of science in every way for which an oppor- 
tunity was presented to them, and have evinced exemplary diligence in the 
prosecution of researches. 

“ I may here be allowed to express regret, that the valley of the Gandhac 
river is yet unexplored. It is in that valley that ammonites are known to 
abound, and other ancient remains may be looked for. It is probably the 
route by which the Dhawalagiri , or White Mountain of the Himalaya , may be 
approached, and the altitude of apparently the highest mountain, definitively 
determined. I still entertain the expectation, grounded on measurements 
taken from remote stations, that its height will be found to be not less than 
27,000 feet above the level of the sea.” 
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CONDUCT OP THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT IN REGARD TO 
THE BURMESE WAR. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir ; While the Marquess of Hastings occupied the exalted station of 
Governor-General of India, a fair field offered itself for the display of the 
splendid talents undoubtedly possessed by that distinguished nobleman. This 
has led to an undue, and an inapplicable comparison between the last and 
present administration of public affairs in India ; and were the question dis- 
passionately examined op its legitimate grounds, the clamour excited against, 
and the obloquy thrown assiduously and incessantly upon, the government of 
Lord Amherst, would have appeared equally unjust and unmerited. Had not 
the Burmese war occurred, _the present Governor-General, who is allowed by 
all to be an excellent and estimable character, would have been found as 
efficient and able in his high office as his predecessors, some of whose acts 
have riot experienced unqualified approbation —hardly, at any time, to be 
expected of an empire containing one hundred millions of natives. If the 
records of the India-House are referred to, it will appear, that the civil, 
political, commercial and revenue departments, have been conducted with as 
much skill and fidelity as at any former period ; and no greater proof can be 
adduced of the vigilance and guarded circumspection of the actual government, 
than that contiguous states, ever jealous of the power and prosperity of the 
East-India Company, have remained quiescent (with one or two minor and 
unimportant exceptions), when it might have been expected that advantage 
would have been taken of the detachment of all the disposable force, of every 
description, to a remote quarter. This narrows the consideration of the 
accusations directed against an amiable nobleman and his government, to the 
case of the Burmese war. There is no occasion to discuss the cause and 
origin of this war, as Parliament has recently declared that it was just and 
necessary in support of the character and dignity of the British nation. This 
limits the question still more, or to the mere conduct of a war decided, by the 
collective wisdom of the nation, to be, not disastrous, but on the contrary 
successful and honourable to the British and Oriental army, amidst unavoida- 
ble difficulties and privations ; and undertaken also, when the European and 
native force was on a peace-establishment. 

When an army is to take the field, the primary consideration is to adopt a 
line of operations most eligibly calculated for advancing or retreating, without 
being flanked ; and suited also to the conveyance of artillery, ammunition, and 
the movements of the indispensable commissariat department. Three of these 
lines would concentrate in the heart of the Burmese dominions; viz. one 
through Assam and Cassey, by Munnipore ; a second from Arracan, over a 
high range of hills, to the great river Irrawaddy, above Prome ; and a third, 
or the river-line, from Rangoon, northward. This last was most judiciously 
made the main line of operations, on account of naval co-operation, and 
facility of supplies ; while, at the same time, the other two were occupied, as 
far as circumstances would admit of their utility, directly or in prospect. 
Surely no military man will say that this arrangement was injudicious on the 
part of the commander, or that the supreme power that confirmed it acted 
with the imbecility, repeated usque ad nauseam. If climate has proved un- 
favourable, or if the sturdy semi-barbarian mountaineers contended against 
have prolonged the war by unexpected physical- impediments, and a defence 
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evincing much personal courage, it must be surely not a little outre and 
extravagant to lay this to the charge of Lord Amherst, on whom an attack, 
on every possible occasion, seems to be the order of the day . I am not 
acquainted personally with this calumniated peer, who, no doubt, will by- 
and-bye, in his place, give a ready and triumphant reply to the allegations 
against him. Instead of this, however, I rather think that a successful con- 
clusion to the Burmese war, in the present campaign, will produce to his 
lordship the thanks of both houses of Parliament. 

Singapore the Dutch never had a clear claim to; and, therefore, they 
obtained valuable Sumatra for a mere song. In a future war with the French 
and Dutch united, this great island, with its noble harbours and vast resources, 
would dangerously flank the Bay of Bengal, if Arracan, to be retained at the 
peace, did not outflank Sumatra, and furnish an asylum for repairing and 
supplying fleets after an action in the Bay of Bengal, during the south-west 
monsoon. This consideration, independent of commercial advantages, and 
keeping the Burmese kingdom in perpetual check, outweighs all the expenses 
of the war. 

Your’s, &c. 

London, March \st, 1826. John Macdonald. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

When we offend 
A much -loved friend. 

How deeply does compunction sting ! 
Thoughts of the past 
The mind o'crcast. 

And bitter pangs the bosom wring. 

Should Ocean’s tide 
That friend divide 
From our repentant kind embrace, 
Our wishes. burn 
For his return : 

We pine to view his smiling face. 

If sharp disease 
That friend should seize, 

Ere he our longing looks can greet ; 
Foreboding fears 
And nightly tears 

Chase from our pillow slumber sweet. 



But if, ere we 
His face can see, 

ntless Death that friend should sever ; 
FWhen would our pain # 

Depart again, 

d peace revisit us ?— Ah* never ! 


H. 
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ACCOUNT OF LEI, THE CAPITAL OF LADAK. 

Meer Izzut Oollah, a native of Delhi, and an attendant of Mr. Moor- 
.croft, the enterprizing traveller in Tibetian Tartary, has, in the course of his 
employment in the service of Mr. Moorcroft, travelled to Cashmere, Tibet, 
Yarkand, Cashgar, Kokand, Samarkand, Bokhara, Khulm, and thence to Cabitl, 
by the way of Bamian ; from Cabul he returned to the plains of Ilindostan. 
This very intelligent native kept a journal of his travels, from whence the 
following translation of his curious account of Lei has been extracted, and 
published in the Oriental Magazine of Calcutta. 

“ Lei is a populous city, the capital of Tibet, and always intended by that 
term, or Tibet, when it is applied to the city. It is situated about a cos from 
the right bank of the Sampo : the road to it is good ; there are several villages 
in the intermediate space between it and the last stage situated on the side of 
the river. The people of the place call the country Ladagh. In Cashmir it is 
named Biiten, and in Persian and Turkish it is called Tibet, the word 1'ibet 
signifying in Turki, shawl-wool, which is procured here most abundantly, and 
of the finest quality. A sort of barley, resembling wheat, grows between 
Mctayin and Diriras 5 cotton also grows there. Beyond Diriras wheat and 
barley both occur, but no cotton : the wheat is not reaped there till the end of 
December, but about Lei it is gathered in October ; there is but one harvest 
in the year. Very fine turnips are cultivated at Lei ; rice and jawar and chenna 
are never sown. From Metayin to Lei the water is bad, and engenders asthma 
and goitre — the latter, in Hindi, is called Gilhcr ; it does not seem prevalent, 
however, in the town of Lei, but shortness of breath is very general. I was 
affected in this way very severely, in consequence of which I abstained from 
drinking the water and drank tea only, when the complaint speedily left me. 
The water of the Sampo is good, and along the valley formed by its course or 
on the heights bounding it, wherever the springs that supply the river arise, 
villages are met with. The people of Tibet eat chiefly Talfan, that is, Setu 
(the meal of parched grain), boiling it with meat so as to form a thick kind of 
broth. Men of rank eat rice. They all wear a coarse cloth made of sheep’s 
wool, and the poorer classes in the winter wrap themselves in the skin. They 
wear very high black caps falling over one ear; shoes of undressed hide, 
within which they sew woollen cloth that comes up to the middle of the leg : 
their hair is plaited like that of women, and falls down in a braid behind : they 
shave the beard and preserve the mustachios : the lower part of the tunic is 
like that of the kaba (it is straight and scanty), whilst the upper part or vest 
is full (and folded); it is all in one piece. The jama, or tunic, is made of black 
or coloured woollen cloth (pattu) ; the women wear turquoises, emeralds_and 
pearls wove with their .hair. The country yields but little produce, so that, 
owing to the scanty soil and crop, the poorer people have the revolting 
practice of one woman being married to several brothers, the children being all 
supported by the elder. This usage is contrary to the established religion. 
It is also allowable here for the eldest son, if he pleases, to exclude his own 
father from the possession of the property, and to cut off the other sons from 
any share. The revenue of Lei is five thousand kharwars of Cashmir : the 
Cashmir kharwar is equal to sixteen tcreks. The ruler has no claim to any 
part of the crops, but derives his income from a tax on the head of each 
house ; he levies one or two rupees a year, according to the ground, but this is 
not determined by the begah or jerib, but the land is divided according to the 
water-— that is, they calculate the proportion of water required daily for a mill 
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or half a mill, and then estimate the daily consumption of it in the irrigation 
of the land in that ratio. 

“ The houses are of stone or unburnt brick ; the beams are of poplar wood : 
the dwellings are of three or four stories, and Lei contains a thousand such. 
The population consists of Tibetians and Cashmirians ; the Mohammedans are 
of both the Shea and Sunni persuasions. Merchandize pays duty so much a 
load, and four rupees are charged on a load of shawl wool when exported to 
Cashmir : no duty is levied on it when imported into Tibet from other coun- 
tries. A duty of four rupees is charged on every terek weight of Cashmir 
shawls when exported to Yarkand. Eight hundred horse-loads of shawl wool 
go annually hence to Cashmir, each horse-load weighing about twenty-eight 
tereks. The wool is obtained from the hide of the goat, but is distinct froth 
the hair: the original wool of Toos is yielded by a kind of deer. Tea also 
pays a small duty. Shawl wool comes to Lei from Rodek and Cha-yin Than, 
the former lies east by south from Lei, and is a dependency of it. Cha-yin 
Than is the name of a district, the chief city of which is named Gerduk : it is 
fifteen stages east of Lei, and belongs to Lassa. Lassa is a celebrated city, 
east of Lei, two months’ journey ; the chief of it is the chief of the Lamas ; 
his name is not known. He has been obliged, within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, to appeal to the power of Khatai to protect him against the encroach- 
ments of the Gorkhas. 

“ There is one mosque in Lei, to the imam of which every load of mer- 
chandize pays one jud. It was founded by Ibrahim Khan, one of the nobles 
of the Mogul court, at a time when the Calmaks had got possession of the 
city, and the Raja of Tibet had recourse to the Sultan of Hindustan for 
succour. Ibrahim Khan, who was sent to his assistance, defeated the Calmaks 
and restored the raja, who, in consequence, adopted the Mohammedan faith, 
and signed a treaty acknowledging himself a vassal of the empire. He was 
honoured with the title of Raja Akabet Mahmoud Khan. The Hakims of 
Cashmir still address the Raja of Tibet by that designation ; but the raja, in a 
short time, returned to his original faith : he continued to profess, indeed, a 
sort of subordination to .the Governor of Cashmir, but paid tribute no longer. 
He coins the Jud in the name of Mahmoud Shah ; four juds make one rupee. 
The Raja of Lei sends annually a contribution or charitable donation to the 
Guru Lama of Lassa. ' The Hakim of Cashmir takes care to be on good terms 
with the Raja of Tibet, because the shawl wool comes, from thence, and if the 
intercourse were interrupted the weavers of Cashmir would be out of employ, 
by which he would lose a duty of ten lacs a year. If this were not in his way, 
the country might be easily overrun, as the people are a very spiritless race. 
I did hot meet one individual armed during the whole of my stay, although 
they keep guns and other weapons in their houses. Murder and robbery, 
violence and bloodshed, are unknown : when two Tibetians quarrel, the one 
who finds his anger tagoming outrageous chokes himself, by filling his mouth 
with clay ; or it is jj||^nusiial for either to bare his head and present it to his 
opponent, exclaiodhg, “ strike !” because, in fact, whoever gives the first 
blow is subject tofc fine of three rupees, or six rupees if blood be drawn. If 
one strike another with a sword, he is tied to a large stone, aiid a plaistcr is 
applied to the wounded man at the expense of the aggressor, according to his 
circumstances. If the wounded man die, the murderer is thrown into the 
river with a heavy stone tied round his waist. In short they are a very mild 
race, disposed to offer injury to^o one, and are free from religious intolerance. 
They marry their daughters to Mohammedans, and do not object to their 
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adopting the faith of their husbands ; if the women wish, they are at any time 
allowed to resume the faith of Tibet. Four or five hundred mounted men 
might plunder the whole country. The gunpowder made here is very famous. 
Mines of sulphur are found about three stages from Lei. Saltpetre is also 
produced by the soil, and excellent charcoal is abundantly prepared from a sort 
of timber that grows upon the mountains, the Persian name of which I am not 
acquainted with, and I had no opportunity of seeing the wood. 

“ When a son is born to the raja, the raja abdicates, and the ministers 
govern in the name of the prince. There are three principal officers of Go- 
vernment : one is a kaluu (or ghelum), who acts as deputy ; the second is the 
chaghgut, treasurer or steward ; the third is the muaghten, or commander of 
the troops. At this time the kalun is perfect master of the supreme authority, 
and the raja takes no part in the affairs of state.; the name of the raja is 
Chhatendruj. Every person in this country makes one of his sons a lama, 
that is to say, one who forsakes the world. Lam , in Tibcti, means ( road or 
way ;* and lam eh, * he who shews the way.’ The females of this order bear the 
name of chumeh, the meaning of which I do not know ; neither the lama nor 
chumeh ever marr}'. The lamas are the spiritual preceptors of the other 
classes of people. I cannot offer any account of the religion of the country, not 
understanding the language, nor meeting with any lama of intelligence enough 
to explain it. I was also advised not to make any particular inquiries upon the 
subject, as my proceedings were regarded witli some jealousy by the chief 
authorities: I could only, therefore, pick up such accounts as the Moham- 
medan residents of the place were able to give me. The national faith is called 
Buddah , acknowledging God and the prophets. The temples of their idols 
are not constructed for their religious worship, but for the preservation of the 
statues of their most eminent teachers and lamas ; accordingly when any lama 
or person of that description dies, they carve his image upon the tomb in 
which his ashes after the body is burnt arc buried. Some of the images are 
said to represent some prophet, still living in the mountains and deserts: 
from this it appears, that the prophet is no other than lvhujch Khisr (Elias). 
Some say that these are the images of a prophet who was taken up to heaven 
and is still alive, and these arc therefore representations of Ilazret Isa (Jesus). 
They have books which they consider scriptural, and which contain moral 
doctrines and religious prayers, and enjoin the constant practice of devotion, 
truth, and clemency. Thus they say, * if any one take from you your cloak, 
give him your vest also; and if he strike you one blow, bid him strike 
another. 9 The adoration of idols is prohibited. With the exception of 
burning the dead, the usages of these people are very conformable to those of 
Christians. They hold the flesh of horses and camels to be unlawful food, but 
eat goats, sheep, and kine. -It is also unlawful to espouse more than one wife. 
Their chief festivals are held when the sun is farthest off,- as on the 25th of 
December, and their new year begins at the same period as that of the 
Christian era. When taking an oath, they invoke the Katya Sunt , that is to 
say, the Triple God: Kanja meaning .God, and sum, three ; and they say 
that God is one ; that of the other two, one is his Prophet, and the other his 
Word ; and that the union of the three in their form of oath, refers only to 
one God. There is likewise an obvious affinity between the lamas of Tibet 
and the monks of Christian countries ; as, for instance, some time before my 
arrival, there was a lama who had never slept in his whole life. An old man 
told me, he recollected having heard that many loads of the Gospel had 
formerly arrived in Tibet, but that no one copy had reached them entire, in 
Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXI. No. 124. 3 P consequence 
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consequence of which the custom of burning the dead and other unchristian 
practices. were suffered still to subsist. At Lassa, however, the chief seat of 
the religion, the dead are not burnt but buried. They acknowledge also, that 
their religious books were originally in some foreign language, from which they 
were translated into the ancient dialect of Tibet : such of the originals as yet 
remain are no longer understood by any one. I was not able to procure a 
single page of these books. The people here have a printed as well as a 
written character. Their months have no separate appellations, but are dis- 
tinguished as first, second, third, &c. The years are reckoned after the Turkish 
manner, comprehending a cycle of twelve years, each being named after an 
animal, as the Suchkan 11, Laud II, or year of the cat, cow, &c. The lan- 
guage of Tibet has much in common with those of Turkestan and Cashmir: 
it abounds with nasals, like the latter; whilst in articulation and accent it 
resembles Turkish — the hard leaf and ghain, and shin and che often occur. 

“ The dogs of Tibet are twice as large as those of Hindustan ; they have 
targe heads, long coats, are very strong and fierce, and are said to be a match 
lbr a lion. The cow of this country has a bushy tail, which forms the chowri 
used in Hindustan ; it is of low stature, but is strong and sure-footed, and is 
much used as a beast of burthen in mountainous and difficult roads. I saw very 
few of the celebrated Tibet ponies : the breed is originally from Zaishkar, a 
part of Tibet, ten or fifteen stages from Lei : the price varies from twenty to 
seventy rupees. They are very fleet and sure of foot, and cross the loftiest 
passes with ease; they feed them with bay, or, if they wish to make them fat, 
they give them the grass called rushkeh ; fresh if it be spring weather, but dry 
at other seasons.” 


WHAT IS WOMAN LIKE ? 

An eastern prince his vizirs once assembled. 

And asked them what a woman most resembled. 

One said, the sun, the source of light. 

Which made all nature gay : 

When Woman’s present, all is bright, 

All dull when she’s away. 

Woman, cried one, we can compare 
To nought so justly as to air ; 

’Tis light, indeed, and apt to fly ; 

But it unites the earth and sky : 

So Woman, at creation given. 

Stood as a link ’twixt man and heaven. 

She's like the rainbow, said a third, 

That, when the elements are stirred 
To strife, dissolves the storm, 
r jtfe aspect does sweet calm difftise; 

We’re dazzled by its brilliant hues. 

Its symmetry of form. 

But who such prize possessed ?^&ure, no man : 

’Tis an illusion-*-so<is woman. 

The prince, who found his council thus divided. 

Left the peipl&ing question undecided. 

H.N. 
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THE PUNCHAYET, OR HINDU FORM OF ARBITRATION. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : I have read with no little astonishment an article in a contemporary 
work (which professes to afford information to the British public on Indian 
affairs), entitled, “ System of Punchayet, or Indian Trial by Jury :” the 
ignorance, or wilful misrepresentation displayed in that article surpasses every 
example I have met with, even in the work where it appears. 

The writer begins with the following tirade : — 

If the authority of great names, the sanction of ancient custom, or the lessons of 
every-day experience, could prevail with the legislature of British India, wc should 
not now have needed to take up our pen in favour of the Indian custom of trial by 
jury,— the most valuable institution which India ever possessed ; a precious relic of 
popular rights, which survived all the revolutions of the empire till it fell into our 
hands. Then only, that which the Tartar conquerors and Mohammedan despots had 
spared, was at last, to our shame, totally destroyed by those Christian and civilised 
conquerors of the West, who had experienced the unspeakable benefits of a similar 
institution in their own country • for it can never be too often repeated, that the liberty 
of the press and trial by jury arc the two pillars of the British constitution ; and were 
either of these broken down, nothing else of this venerable fabric would remain worth 
preserving. India, likewise, much as we are accustomed to contemn her ancient 
institutions, enjoyed to a certain degree both these blessings. How she has been 
deprived of the first by her “ enlightened " rulers, who “ love darkness rather than the 
light," is but too notorious ; their triumph over truth can never be sufficiently lamented 
by the friends of civilization and good government. But if trial by jury, or punchayet*, 
had been left to the natives of India, their condition, under the suppression of free 
discussion, would have been less deplorable. 

This, with a great deal more common-place jargon, suited to the under- 
standings of a radical assembly, is succeeded by an attempt to fasten upon the 
Government of India the crime of destroying this palladium of Indian liberty, 
by the following ingenious argument : — 

This brings us to the manner in which the punchayet has been destroyed by the 
British Government, which is itself a conclusive proof of what it was under the native 
princcs.(?) Under them it had flourished for ages, and was cherished by the people with 
a degree of affection which they have never displayed for any other civil institution. We 
have made it optional with parties to submit to it or not ; and in a few years it has 
fallen into utter ruin and decay. Nor is this attributable to any change of opinion, for 
the inhabitants still cling to its memory with fond regret. 

So that, according to this writer, by ‘allowing the people of India the free 
use of this mode of trial, whenever the parties agree to adopt it, the British 
Government has destroyed it ; and the people evince the extraordinary degree 
of affection which they cherish for this institution by suffering it, “ in a few 
years,” to fall into “ utter ruin and decay !” Moreover, the Indian people 
** cling to its memory with fond regret,” although the writer admits that 
recourse may be had to it whenever they please ! Risum teneatis , amici ? 

This passage would suffice to shew the writer’s inconsequential mode of 
reasoning ; but the manner in which facts are disguised and distorted by him is 
more deserving of exposure, because the reader is less able to detect mirepre- 
sentation of facts than false reasoning. 

The article referred to is headed, in a conspicuous manner, by the following 
motto : — 

: * It seems strange that the judicial code, which has been framed expressly for the 
benefit of 'the natives, should omit entirely the only mode of trial which is general and 
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popular among them ; for there can be no doubt that trial by punchayet is as much the 
common law of India in civil matters as that, by jury in England. No native thinks 
that justice is done where it is not adopted. Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras . 

This sentiment of Sir Thos. Munro is inserted again in the body of the 
article, and the writer of it observes that no higher authority can be quoted. 

Most certainly Sir Tlios. Munro did, in the year 1807, so express himself; 
and it is equally true; that moved by the representations of that officer, and 
the opinions of Col. Wilks, Col. (now Sir John) Malcolm, and others, the 
Court of Directors did direct, in 1814, that punchaycts should be introduced 
into the judicial system of Madras ; and it is equally true that, in spite of the 
remonstrances of many of the practical servants of the Company at that 
presidency, punchaycts were so introduced in the year 1816. It is moreover 
the fact that it was at first intended (and was so expressed in the original draft 
of the regulation) to grant a compulsory power to the village munsiff, to 
summon a punchayet on the application of one party only ; which provision 
was withdrawn at the instance of the two judicial commissioners, of whom 
Sir Thos. Munro was the chief. Finally, it is the express and recorded opinion 
of Sir Thos. Munro, delivered in the year 1813, that the people should have 
the option of resorting either to their own forms or to ours. The following is 
the reason alleged by that officer in his answer to the queries propounded by 
Ihe Court of Directors on the subject of the judicial system: — 

The people should have the option of resorting to the summary decisions of their 
potails, aumildars, and punchayets, or to the more deliberate judgments of our zillah 
courts. If our courts arc thought to be preferable to tlieir own, they will soon learn 
to assimilate their own to them in form and practice, and the reformation which we 
desire will be gradually brought about by their own wishes. If, having a free choice, 
they still adhere to their own institutions, the plain inference is, that they are better 
adapted to the present state of society among them ; for no forms of law, however 
excellent in other circumstances, are good, when they are not acceptable to the people 
for whose use they are intended. 

All these facts are to be found in the very volume from which the twice 
quoted sentiments of Sir Thos. Munro, as well as most of the other evidence 
adduced in the article referred to, are extracted.* They must therefore have 
been known to the writer, and must consequently have been wilfully suppressed 
for the sake of deceiving the reader. 

The writer has availed himself, in the same disingenuous manner, of the 
authority of Sir John Malcolm, who, he says, has proposed a plan for intro- 
ducing punchaycts into Central India. But lie does not state, ns he ought to 
have done, that Sir John abstains expressly from recommending their conir 
pulsory adoption : he proposes merely that the people should be encouraged 
to resort to these courts of arbitration in petty disputes. And they are so en- 
couraged by our courts. 

Nearly as much misrepresentation has been displayed in respect to the 
nature of this Hindu court, which is called by the writer an Indian jury ; with 
the view of interesting the prejudices of Englishmen, and directing them 
against a Government alleged (on very equivocal grounds) to have destroyed 
an institution considered in this country to be one of the strongest bulwarks 
of our liberties. But a Hindu punchayet is as little analogous to the English 
jury, as was the Court of Areopagites at Athens. The latter institution, 
parvis componere magna , resembled, indeed, in some of its features, thp 

» Hindu 
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Hindu punchayct. Col. Wilks is the only authority of any weight who stre- 
nuously contends for a resemblance between the punchayct and the jury ; and 
his prejudice may be easily accounted for when it is recollected that in his 
“ Historical Sketches of the South of India,” he spoke of the punchayet as a 
relic, newly discovered by him, of the ancient Hindu judicial system (whereas it 
had been long in use in Bengal, prior to the judicial reforms of Lord Cornwallis), 
and was therefore prone to overrate its value, and to carry the parallel between 
it and our jury system too far. The description given by Sir Thos. Munro of 
an ancient punchayet contains no traces of resemblance between them. 

“ The first step of the punchayet,” says that officer, “ was to take a bond from the 
parties, stating that they were willing to abide by their decision, copies of which, 
signed by all the members and the litigants themselves, were given to each of the 
parties. If the suit was for a thing of little value the decision was given in writing, 
but the depositions of the witnesses, and very frequently those also of the parties, were 
omitted. Appeals might be made to the district aumildar, and from him to the 
aumildar of the province, foe a new punchayet, which was, however, rarely granted 
unless when it appeared that corruption or intimidation had been employed. The 
punchayet was sometimes placed under restraint with regard to communication with 
other persous, and obliged to decide without separating ; but this was not so usual as 
adjournments, particularly in matters of accounts.” 

The writer of the article I refer to has studiously concealed the important 
fact that punchayets were only employed by the Hindus in civil cases. Indeed 
he gives the unsuspecting reader reason to infer from his exordium, which I 
have quoted, that it was applicable to both civil and criminal cases, without 
which it is impossible to compare it to “ the pillar of the British constitution.” 
He has likewise stated (apparently from Sir John Malcolm) that “ if a murder 
or robbery was committed, the manager of the town or district cither heard 
the ease himself, or sent the parties suspected before a punchayct, composed 
of not less than five of the public functionaries or inhabitants.” This might be 
a local practice ; but hear the statement of Sir Thos. Munro, “ the highest 
authority ” on this subject, — a statement which the writer must have seen : — 

c< The Hindus did not employ punchayets in criminal cases. The judge, 
either alone, or with the assistance of his deputies or other public officers, 
tried and past sentence.”* 

It is obvious that, by whatever name the punchayet may be now perversely 
called, it is, in fact, but a species of arbitration, and as such it is designated by 
every well informed writer on the subject. Mr. Colebrookc says that the 
punchayet is “ not of the nature either of a jury or of a rustic tribunal, but 
merely a system of arbitration, subordinate to regularly constituted tribunals or 
courts of justice.” The writer of the article referred to says “ this dictum is of 
little weight , and is entirely opposed to the writers on India, who have united 
to a knowledge of the theory the experience of practice :” and then he refers 
to Sir John Malcolm’s account of this institution in his interesting “ Memoir 
of Central India,” as if that excellent writer supported his assertion. But Sir 
John Malcolm directly contradicts it, for he expressly speaks of the punchayet 
as a form of arbitration (as Mr. Colebrooke has done), not merely in his 
last great work, but in his sketch of the Sikhs printed many years back in the 
Asiatic Researches, As to the statement that practical persons deny the de- 
finition of Mr. Colebrookc, it happens that those who hold such opinion as that 
the punchayet resembles the English jury, arc chiefly military men, who are not 

the 
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the best authorities in respect to civil and judicial, forms of administration; 
and that practical persons are almost universally of the same opinion as Mr. 
Colebrooke ; who, by the way, is perhaps himself an unexceptionable instance 
of theoretical united to great practical skill and observation. Let me refer to 
the sentiments of a few practical persons, which are contained in the same 
volume I have before referred to, and which also the writer must have seen. 

Mr. Ernst * states that “ the term punchayet , or punja , is familiar to the 
natives in most parts of the country as a mode of settling disputes by arbitra- 
tion ; and in its common acceptation it is applied to one or more persons, 
who are chosen by the parties for that purpose.” 

Sir H. Strachey, “an authority 99 (says the writer of the article referred to), 
“ the weight of which none will dispute,” states f that the punchayet is 
occasionally resorted to voluntarily by the Hindus, in disputes concerning 
castes, and perhaps in matters of village accounts and boundary disputes. 
“ I remember,” he continues, “ no instance of parties in a suit preferring a 
reference to the punchayet. Should the parties agree, no objection, I con- 
ceive, would be made to such reference. Our civil courts never discourage 
any kind of arbitration : they constantly recommend it to the parties, who will 
hardly ever agree to it” Again “ the punja, or punchayet, is a Hindu mode 
of arbitration. The courts, as I have already stated, are in the constant habit 
of recommending arbitration, of any kind, to parties in a cause.” 

Mr. E. Strachey speaks still more to the point : “ Punchayet,” he observes, $ 
“ commonly means nothing more than arbitration ; but I suppose it is here (in 
the. question put by the court) used in its more extended sense, and we are to 
understand by punchayet an assembly of men, generally respected by the caste, 
or other description of persons under whose authority it assembles, acts and 
dissolves. We constantly hear parties in our courts referring to punchayet, 
as a test of propriety, in some way or other ; but it must be observed, that the 
term is extremely vague, till we know the precise meaning which is attached 
to it. The question whether a Hindu is to be excluded from his caste is 
constantly determined by the punchayet ; but no court of our's would take 
cognisance of such matters. A Hindu might recover damages from a person 
who had injured him by making him lose caste ; but I do not think he would 
be able to maintain his case, if he were to sue the members of a punchayet for 
deciding that he should be excluded from his caste.” Again :|| “ I do not 
suppose it can be in contemplation to force men to become members of 
punchayets, as we do jurymen in England. Any attempt at this sort must of 
course be unsuccessful, as it would be a very odious innovation, and could 
not be enforced without oppression and all manner of abuses. Jt would make 
us extremely unpopular, and, in my opinion, would endanger the Government.” 

Mr. J. D. Erskinef gives the following description of the punchayet, which 
may be opposed to that of Sir Thos. Munro. 

“ This institution is of two descriptions: one is formed of the most respectable 
persons of the caste, resident in the neighbourhood, and is assembled for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the conduct of any individual of the caste in any case relating 
to religious usage, or for deliberating upon matters of any description affecting the 
general interests of the caste or profession at large; the other is assembled at. the 
instance of any two members of the caste wishing to submit any matter in dispute 
between themselves to the decision of a punchayet of their brethren* .In the former 
case 1 am not certain whether there is any particular farm of election . observed, but in 
**• * 
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the latter no person attends excepting those specially invited to be members by one of 
the parties concerned, and each party is at the expense of maintaining the members 
whom be may have summoned during the sitting of the punchayet. The court is super- 
intended by a president called the mehto, who questions the parties, examines the 
witnesses, and delivers the collective opinion of the court. No record is made of the 
proceedings ; but I believe in decisions regarding lands, or other real property, the 
decree is sometimes committed to writing. The latter form of the punchayet is, in 
fact, a court of arbitration, to which the parties voluntarily resort, and which takes no 
measures to give effect to its decisions should either of the parties decline to abide by it. 
When the general interests of the caste require a meeting of the punchayet, the 
authority of that court is absolute, and its commands are received by every member 
with implicit obedience. 

The afoiegoing are authorities from amongst the judicial officers of Bengal; 
the testimony is not less decisive of those at the other presidencies. Mr. 
Ravenshaw observes that a punchayet court, under the old judicial system, 
differed little from what a court of arbitrators would be under the existing 
regulations (in 1814), “with this particular and striking difference, that the 
foimer, being guided by no fixed general rules, their process and decisions 
varied with individual opinion, and thence they became the source of most 
lamentable corruption.” Col. Walker assimilates the punchayet to an English 
jury, but hi$ own description of it is utterly at variance with the designation. 

Mr. A. Falconar, in a very elaborate answer to the queries proposed by the 
Court, has entered closely into the nature of the punchayet institution. He 
observes : “ The decision by punchayet, as it is termed by the Hindus, is the 
same as what we term decision by arbitration, or umpirage ; though it does 
not seem to be generally understood as such. The respectable writer of the 
Historical Sketches (Col. Wilks) appears to consider it as a mode of trial 
entirely novel, or entirely unknown to our English government, and denomi- 
nates it the Indian trial by jury, from some fancied resemblance, perhaps, to 
our celebrated trial by jury, to which, however, the punchayet has not the 
least analogy . I stated before, that the decision by punchayet had been pre- 
scribed as a form of official proceeding in the Madras territories upwards of 
twenty years ago, had been long previously adopted in Bengal, and is now 
resorted to as a mode of decision, if the parties do not oppose, in a great 
variety of minor unappealable cases in every court subordinate to that presi- 
dency.” Mr. Falconar then recites the formula of proceeding in punchayets, 
and remarks as follows : — 

And here I must be permitted to express my surprise at the assumed discovery, by 
the author of the Historical Sketches, of this form of Indian adjudication, and its 
alleged resemblance to the English trial by jury. Do we see here any similitude to 
that admirable institution, according to which no British subject can be affected in his 
property, liberty, or person, but by the unanimous consent of twelve of his neighbours 
and equals? Do we see the cautious returns mado of a fair and impartial pannel, 
whose names are drawn by lot, till a certain number be complete, who arc challenged 
by the parties, and; if necessary, made' up by others, till there be none objectionable.; 
who bear the counsel on each side, the examination of the witnesses, the summing up 
of the judge/ and, then retiring from the bar, consider of their verdict until they be 
entirely agreed, and return to deliver it In open court? We cannot discern a vestige 
of resemblance. The punchayet • is a temporary. Hindoo tribunal, erected on the 
instant order of the rajah* to try, by a summary process in' the simple form above pre- 
scribed, the suit brought before it, for the most part with the consent of the parties. 

The punchayet institution, therefore, is from its nature incapable of being 
extended beyond its ancient limits, which confined it to the determination of 
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caste disputes, and other petty differences ; even in these offices, owing to the 
divisions amongst the people, in respect to religion, caste, &c,, which hinder 
them from sitting together indiscriminately, it is an imperfect instrument of 
justice. A late writer,* no advocate of the present judicial system of India, 
fully confirms this assertion : — 

The question (lie observes) how far punchayets are useful or might be made available 
to the administration of justice (in Bengal) is worthy of attention. A punchayet is an 
assemblage of persons for the purpose of' settling disputes between parties of the same 
caste or class of society with themselves. From the very nature of the tribunal, there- 
fore, the high with the low, the rich with the poor, could but seldom, if at all, be 
brought before it ; and these classes , for the most part , form the oppressors and the 
oppressed. Neither could persons of different sects, though otherwise equal, be brought 
before the punchayet. 

Those who suppose that formerly its scope was more extensive, forget that 
under the ancient Hindu sovereigns justice was administered by the prince in 
person. The Government have tried the experiment of the punchayet by 
introducing it, with the modifications recommended by its warmest advocates, 
and it has failed. The new system commenced its operation in the Madras 
territories in September 181G, and the following is the official account of the 
number of suits decided in the zillali courts, and of those decided by district 
and village punchayets, in the five succeeding half years, respectively : — 


From January to June 1817.... 

Tot.il number of Suits 
in the Zillah Courts. 

Total number of District 
and Village Punchayets. 

i.10] 

July to December 1817 . 



January to June 1818.... 


117 

July to December 1818 . 


156 

January to June 1819 . 




Thus it appears, that in these two years and a half there were 15G,879 suits 
decided; of this number 146,538 were determined by district and village 
munsiffs, and only 693 by that form of trial for which the people are repre- 
sented to cherish such fond affection ! 

It is perhaps fortunate for the welfare of the community that these tribunals 
are not more resorted to, for the constant motion and detention from labour of 
so large a part of the population would be seriously felt by the country. This 
was urged by the' judge of Cuddapah (Mr. Newnham) as an argument against 
the introduction of the punchayet system. He says : — 

Because, last year, more than 5,300 suits were filed in this zillah, I shall presume 
there may be yearly filed, at a future period, 6,000. The decision of all these, as the 
law seems to desire, by punchayet, would, if no second punchayet happened, at the 
smallest legal tally (that of five), require, exclusive of the munsiff, the parties and 
witnesses, and others, the yearly attendance of 30,000 persons, or more than one-tenth 
of the grown-up and effective males in this zillah or country, to he in a greater or 
smaller degree called oif from those occupations by which they live : the consequences 
of so many being kept from employ might be calculated as much beyond the average of 
one-tenth of the general income during the time thus passed. Tallies of eleven -would 
require the absence of 66,000 persons from home during the year! 

What is the ' answer of Sir Thos. Munro and Mr. Stratton, the judicial 
commissioners, to this objection ? They say, “ no suit can be referred to a 
punchayet but at the joint request of both parties (a provision introduced at 
• their 
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their suggestion ) ; and from the difficulty of bringing plaintiff and defendant 
to agree about the settlement of their disputes, the probability is, that more 
suits will be decided by village and district munsifts than by punchaycts:” — a 
prognostication which the reader will observe has been most completely ful- 
filled. 

Thus it appears that Sir Thos. Munro looked to this cause as one which 
would counteract (not perhaps to the actual extent) the loss of labour referred 
to by Mr. Newnham, and which Sir Thomas tacitly admits to be an evil. With 
what justice then can a writer avail himself of the aid of this officer’s testimony 
to fix upon the East-India Company’s Government a charge of destroying an 
ancient Hindu institution, adapted to the taste of the people, when the measure 
which constitutes the very essence of this frivolous and ridiculous charge was 
not only recommended and sanctioned by Sir Thos. Munro, but is specifically 
put forward by that officer as an expedient for obviating a great and acknow- 
ledged evil ? 

Nothing can more completely tend to falsify the charge referred to than the 
position of Sir Thos. Munro, in the passage before quoted, where he recom- 
mends the privilege of option being left to the natives (namely, that a free 
choice would determine whether they preferred our courts or their own institu- 
tions), viewed in connexion with the result of the experiment. That passage 
was, therefore, prudently, but not very honestly, not quoted by the writer I 
advert to. 

The policy of adopting, where it can be avoided, the institutions of the 
natives of India, interwoven as they are with manners and superstitions which 
it ought to be our endeavour to eradicate, but which those institutions tend to 
foster and perpetuate, is a question into which I do not at present think it 
necessary to enter. The effects of investing the punch ay et with too much 
authority and consideration arc evident, I think, from the following case 
related by Mr. J. A. Grant, a judge under the Bombay Government, and 
which fell under his own notice.* 

At Surat, a Hindu had been tried for the murder of his wife, before the principal 
criminal court in that city, but acquitted for want of evidence. The punchayct of the 
sect to which he belonged, dissatisfied with the judgment, proceeded, under suspi- 
cion of his guilt, to exclude him from caste privileges. For this serious injury the 
Hindu prosecuted the punchayct in the civil court of that zillah, and obtained damages 
to the amount of about 1,000 rupees ; their conduct appearing contumacious, in thus 
visiting with a punishment second only to death (for in that light expulsion from caste 
is regarded) a person who had been discharged by a court of competent jurisdiction. 
In turn, the punebayet lodged their appeal with the provincial court, whose decision 
went to affirm the decree of the lower court, with the option, however, to the puncha- 
yet, of relief from the damages so adjudged, should they consent to re-admit into the 
caste the expelled party ; a condition with which, at the latest date of my residence in 
Guzerat, they had not complied. 

I have so far exceeded the bounds I intended to prescribe to myself, that I 
must wave ell further remarks. Indeed, I imagine, Sir, that you and your 
readers will think further commentary on the article I refer to superfluous. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

* Judicial Selection's, p. HXJ. 
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LITERARY RELICS OF THE LATE COL. MACKENZIE. 

I'o the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir : In vol. xii. page 537 of the Asiatic Journal , is a memoir of the late Col. 
Mackenzie, surveyor-general of India; and in vol. xiii, pages 242 and 313, are 
described his literary labours. In vol. xvi, page 137, is a further description 
of his interesting researches ; and elsewhere is the exact numerical amount of 
all the journals, routes, maps, charts, plans, drawings, &c. &c. collected and 
preserved by that unwearied and lamented officer. Something was said, at 
that time, about the publishing of these literary labours, and I have been 
waiting anxiously to hear more about them. 

With the numerous works already published on the statistics of India, the 
public may be in some measure satisfied, and perhaps we could not gain much 
novelty from Col. Mackenzie’s collections on that head ; but as far as relates 
to routes marched by regiments, and journals kept by officers, describing 
countries, cities and fortresses ; as well as plans and drawings, or views of 
places ancient and modern, I will venture to say the public can never be 
satiated ; at least it may be a century before we know all India sufficiently to 
say, “enough !” and it is to be hoped, therefore, that the East-India Company 
will suffer a selection to be given to the public. 

My object in writing this, is to request the. favour of your informing me 
whether it is their intention to do so, or whether any steps have been taken 
towards the publishing of these most interesting journals, plans, and views. 
So fondly do I cherish the recollection of my marches in India, that I would 
gladly accept the office of selecting and arranging Col. Mackenzie’s collections, 
provided no person better qualified offered for the undertaking. 

The catalogue of Oriental works now extant, contains no less than one 
hundred and forty quarto volumes, being nearly all the most interesting works 
on India. The partiality for such heavy volumes is to be regretted, and still 
more so when they contain folding maps and pictures, which, in the course of 
time, wear out, but would be preserved if bound separate, and of their full 
size. The royal octavo size is the handsomest and most convenient ; and a 
library, formed of such, presents an elegance and lightness, the more pleasing, 
when compared to rows of ponderous, sombre-looking quartos, the sight of 
which is enough to deter one from reading them. A new edition of these one 
hundred and forty quarto' works would, I think, be eagerly sought for, in the 
shape of octavos, and would tempt many families to patronize Oriental read- 
ing, so as ultimately to repay the publishers. Orme’s History of India, 
Orme’s Hindoo Pantheon , Thorn’s War in India , Dirom’s, Scott’s, Bucha- 
nan’s, Cambridge’s, Moor’s Siege of Hartvar , by Capt. Little, the Ayeen 
Akharry , and others out of print, are of the number which should be re- 
printed without curtailing the text, for they will ever be as interesting as the 
first day they were ushered into the world. I remember reading Orme and 
Dow in India, seventeen years ago ; and the enthusiastic feelings caused by 
those books to a youthful mind must be experienced to be cdnccived. 

No parent or guardian should suffer a cadet to proceed to India without 
them, for many a promising youth has sacrificed his life to bad courses for 
want of such interesting and useful excitements. 

Yuur’s, &c. 

London, January 27th, 182&. T. I. M. 

P. S. 
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P. S. It might be supposed that Mill’s History of British India super- 
sedes the necessity of the articles I have mentioned ; but it is by no means 
the case. Ilis history and description of battles are too general and unsatis- 
factory. Our ancient wars in India, as described by Orme and others, are 
beautifully narrated. 

# # # We are unable to satisfy our correspondent’s inquiry ; it may, perhaps, 
be in the power of some of our readers to do it. — Ed. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED 
KINGDOM TO THE EAST AND WEST-INDIES 
RESPECTIVELY. 

( From Parliamentary Papers , ordered to be printed VUh February 1826.) 

VALUE OP EXPORTS TO THE EAST-INDIES AND CHINA, EXCLUSIVE OF THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Foreign anil Colonial. British and Irish. Total Export*. 

Official Value. Official Value . Declared Value. Declared Value. 

Years. £. £. £. £. 

Ending 5 Jan. 1821 ...604,017 3,751,301 3,753,469 4,357,516 

: — 1825 ...710,575 3,684,305 3,400,325 4,200,900 

VALUE OF EXPORTS TO TIIF. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

1824... 59,661 375,663 334,967 

— 1825 ... 30,966 245,455 245,054 

VALUE OF EXPORTS TO TIIE BRITISH WEST-INDIES. 

1824 ...285,247 4,600,665 3,678,120 

1825 ...324,374 4,843,560 .3,827,489 

DECLARED VALUE OF BRITISH MERCHANDIZE RE-EXPORTED FROM 
THE BRITISH WEST-1NDIA COLONIES TO FOREIGN PARTS. 

— 1824.. .1,519, 350. 

1825.. .1,014, 152. 

RESULTS OF THE AFOREGOING ACCOUNTS. 

Average annual amount of exports to the East-Indies and China, 

including the Cape of Good Hope 4,614,532 

Average annual amount of exports to the British West- India Colonics, 
excluding re-exports 2,790,864 

Balance in favour of the East-India Trade 1,823,668 


. 394,628 
. 276,020 

.3,963,367 

.4,151,863 
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CHINESE STATE PAPER. 

ADDRESS OF THE MINISTER IIKW-JIANG TO THE EMPEROa CHING-TSUNG. 

Translated from, the Chinese , 

BY PETER PERKING THOMS. 

Thf. history of this document is as follows: Upon the Emperor Ching- 
tsung, of the Yuen dynasty (A.D. 1309), appointing Gan-tung his prime 
minister (who was only twenty-one years of age), he nominated his faithful 
minister, Iiew-hang, to assist in the administration. The latter, on accepting 
the office of Chung-shoo-sang, laid before his Majesty the following address.* 

“ It has been affirmed, that on the accession of a new sovereign, new laws 
should be enacted, which, properly enforced, ensure obedience. When this 
is the case, virtuous ministers have a rule for their conduct ; otherwise, des- 
pondency seizes their minds, and commotions take place. Then the annual 
measures are ineffectual to counteract discontent, the effects of which could 
not be foreseen. Tsze-sang, a minister during the Lee-kwo (or independent 
states of the Chow dynasty) and Kung-ming (who governed a portion of the 
state Se-chuh) were ministers who maintained the laws established to the close 
of their days. Shall, then, the present dignified throne be without fixed 
laws, to the encouragement of anarchy? Notwithstanding the essential diffe- 
rence in the laws introduced by those who have successively acquired the 
empire, owing to revolutions, it has always been held, that the great art of 
governing is to obtain the hearts of the people. For this object, it is expe- 
dient that the prince should exercise benevolence and justice. By the former 
virtue the. people become complaisant, and by equity they are made' submissive. 
Since the art of government depends on the complaisance and submission of 
the people, what follows ? There are ministers who, at the conquest, greatly 
distinguished themselves, yet now find it difficult to govern; while some of 
them wound my. principles of justice; and some of the people slight my bene- 
volence; hence impediments exist to the establishment of good government. 

“If the prince be not brave and intelligent, though aided by able ministers, 
he holds no easy office. Though it be difficult to govern those who possess 
great influence, still there must be such ; and though it be difficult to obtain 
those who are competent to govern them, such persons should be sought. It 
is also expedient to deliberate before your Majesty determines ; then all under- 
takings will prosper. When conferring royal favours, by promotion, or in- 
flicting punishments . by degradation, the secluded monarch should not be in- 
fluenced by partiality ; but, resembling in his course the undeviating con- 
stancy of the sun and moon, he should pry into their merits and demerits. By 
acting thus,, my principles of benevolence and justice will be diffused through- 
out the empire, and transmitted to posterity. The relative duties and the 
laws being thus universally observed, how will the government of this vast 
empire appear unworthy of your diligence? Carriages may thereby travel 
with safety; while the rivers of the provinces will be covered with vessels: 
reverse the picture, these vehicles will never be seen ! 

“ The districts Yen and Chow being situated in the north, the people of 
those districts adapt their food and dress to the climate ; while the inhabi* 

f tants 

* We have abridged thh document by the omission of some passages which would merely exemplify 
thtdullneu of. thift faithful jnlnister — Ed. 
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tants of Shfih, who are towards the south, accommodate themselves to their 
more congenial situation; but if this order, established by nature, be, in 
either case, reversed, the health of the people will be affected. Let us illus- 
trate this : the fundamental laws of this nation, doubtless, are those of the 
Han dynasty ; but if the usages of every age, and which were instituted by 
virtuous ministers, are suddenly dispensed with, the people will associate with 
disaffected ministers, who will endeavour - to subvert the constitution. How 
extremely difficult will government then be ! 

“ As your ancestor erred at the commencement of his reign, your Majesty 
succeeds to troubles. War raging on the frontiers, and pestilence at the capi- 
tal, although you are said to succeed to an empire, are you not really 
laying the foundation of one ? Notwithstanding these calamities, when the 
laws are once enforced, what difficulties will your ministers know in their 
several departments ? 

“ To gain the affections of the people, your Majesty should establish public 
schools, and exercise the troops, and retrench, as expedient, the annual 
expenses of the government ; thus order will be re-established. Your Majesty 
must first believe these effects to be possible ; then firmness will be apparent 
in all your measures. Associate not with sycophants — practice not schemes 
for paltry gain — reprove not those who aspire after just fame — nor sympathize 
with those who intrigue : by acting thus, you will possess the hearts of the 
people, and will govern meritoriously. 

“ Secondly, the Chang-shao officers having the chief management of the 
government, their duties are important. It is essential, therefore, that they 
should be carefully selected, and that laws should he enacted as a rule for their 
conduct. A comparison will illustrate this : the hair of the head is not 
arranged by the hands alono, but with the aid of a comb; food, when pre- 
pared, is not taken from the dish b} r the fingers, but with a fork or spoon ; if 
the hand be unable to dress the hair, yet it can manage the comb and the 
spoon:, hence we see that it is the hand that governs. In what respect does 
the sovereign, aided by ministers, differ from the hand in making use of the 
comb, &c. ? Unaided by ministers, he must attend to every department, and 
from day to day, and month to month, will know no relaxation from incessant 
toil. The adage is, * employ men of ability, then the nation will flourish ; by 
governing without aid, it must decline.’ Such is the fact. It being impossible 
to judge of virtuous character by externals, you should not be precipitate 
in appointing persons to important situations. If we can distinguish between 
Hie virtuous and the base, but feel apprehension of what may be termed the 
head and tail, when calamity comes, how pusillanimous shall we appear, sitting 
gazing, unable to advance the virtuous or degrade the mean ! Will it not 
then be folly to say, you possess knowledge of man, while unable to employ 
that knowledge to the purposes of government ? Every body observes the 
revolutions of the sun and moon, but it is the astronomer alone who can cal- 
culate eclipses. The gem owes its brilliancy to the lapidary. If knowledge 
and art be thus indispensable in the ordinary arts and occurrences of life, how' 
much more so in respect to polishing that divine utensil the throne. 

te At the present day, in the chit-chat of the hamlets and villages, the maxims 
of the ancients ;&re constantly ridiculed; yet, but for them, comparatively 
speaking, such persons would not know what to eat, or wherewith to clothe 
themselves ; for the ancients left laws and maxims which we dare not depart 
from. Since the whole family under heaven is vast, and the ancient established 
laws may not be departed from, ought we not to be exceedingly grateful to the 

ancients ? 
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ancients ? Though we may not surpass them in the employment of ministers 
and the enactment of laws, but since persons are appointed to fill important 
situations, a suitable income should be allowed them — that integrity may be 
cherished ; and by mildness towards those who are not called on to govern, the 
minds of the bulk of the nation may be excited to imitation. Thus the resent- 
ments arising from removal from office will no longer exist. If provincial 
officers investigate the abuses which may prevail at the metropolis, while those 
attendant on the royal person criticise the characters of the other officers of 
government, abuses will gradually cease. Then those promoted will imbibe 
noble emulation, and by their recommending those under them, an equality 
will be established between talent and rank. As to those who by birth hold 
hereditary rank, with sinecures, they frequently expel the virtuous, and seek 
such as will be subservient to them; a list of such persons should be made 
out, and their conduct fully investigated. This is of the utmost importance, 
for by investigating individual abilities and conduct, the ancients were enabled 
to employ proper persons in the government. Disregard this plan, and what 
a different scene will appear ! It becomes your Majesty, moreover, to choose 
between what is practicable and what is not ; and of practicable measures to 
decide what is expedient, and what depends solely on the agents employed. 
But this is a subject far beyond the abilities of your minister. 

“ Thirdly, the situation of a prince is not an enviable one. As all men 
have passions, where there is no prince anarchy prevails. The Supreme Being 
has decreed that a prince should rule, who, possessing intelligence, may 
quench adulation, and munificently reward those who distinguish themselves. 
Hence the prince becomes the head of the people, and a monitor to all nations. 
This arduous office was bestowed upon your Majesty by Heaven ; it was never 
designed that you should pass your life in ease and effeminate pleasures. Did 
the prince not know that his office was an arduous one, when the day of diffi- 
culties came, he would be found inadequate to its duties. Confucius once 
remarked, ‘It is no easy matter to be a prince,’ which saying has been handed 
down to the present day. 

“ Your minister begs to mention the requisites indispensable to a sovereign, 
and by possessing which your Majesty’s name may be transmitted with fame 
to posterity. First, a sovereign should put a stop to adulation; 2d, he 
should guard against hypocrisy ; 3d, he should employ the virtuous ; 4th, he 
should remove the vicious ; 5th, he should endeavour to acquire the hearts of 
the people ; and 6th, he should strenuously act in obedience to the principles 
of Heaven. Generally speaking, a prince ought not to fear to tell his minis- 
ters the cause of any uneasiness of mind ; but he should shun the use of 
adulatory language; then, what he says will be regarded as truth. The 
learned ancients made the sum of all wisdom * adorning one’s-self with virtue.* 
For every thing they had a precept, and taught only what was expedient and 
necessary. They forced not persons into office, but attracted them by affec- 
tion; nor did they conceal their dislike. They decided after mature delibera- 
tion, and with unbiassed minds : hence they rarely failed in their designs. 
Should the sovereign become remiss through inordinate pleasure, and his 
ministers, in every affair, seek their own gratification, they will efface the fear 
of man. Ease springs from desires ; when desires are kindled, man fears not 
Heaven ! When those who neither fear man nor Heaven combine, their 
motive is mere ambition. Such, conduct generally results from adulation, and 
will be found injurious both to the sovereign and the people. Some men are 
volatile, while the dispositions of others are baneful and cruel; the latter, 

from 
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from their mysterious conduct, are fathomed with difficulty ; while the former 
are easily known by their light conversation ; for such never fail to crowd all 
public entertainments ; but to know their rule of conduct, even though you 
transact business and live with them for years, is impossible ; hence arises 
the necessity of studying the dispositions of mankind. 

“ A distinction must also be made between affairs that are simple in them- 
selves, and those which are complex. A knowledge of the former may be 
easily gained, while the latter can be comprehended but with difficulty. Of 
the two kinds of knowledge, that which is easily acquired cannot be profound ; 
but when many things are concentrated, great knowledge is possessed. The 
Emperor cannot easily become acquainted with his subjects ; not so the people in 
respect to their sovereign. Since a sovereign rules over myriads, may pro- 
mote and degrade, reward and punish, and even take away life, how awful is 
the reflection, if, in the discharge of his duty he be deceived ! Will he not 
then confound wrong with right, and encourage vice ? 

“ Fourthly, a prince ought to manifest neither joy nor anger, or some will 
endeavour to increase them, in order to obtain his favour : the noise of the 
drum is in proportion to the violence of the blow it receives. Neither ought 
he to manifest love or displeasure, lest he should thereby promote sinister 
designs or implacable resentment. By levity of speech he may excite a pro- 
pensity to pleasure in himself, and by resistance he may nourish anger. The 
persons then recommended will not be men of probity, and those degraded 
will not be guilty. Should the sovereign be devoid of virtue, those who pos- 
sess it will be expelled from office ; then how few will receive justice in 
rewards and punishments, even capital ! When the prince is not awakened 
to these considerations, he will be daily entrapped in the snares of the de- 
signing. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the sovereign should 
be acquainted with mankind, and careful who he employs. By employing 
persons of integrity the difficulties of governing are diminished. Otherwise 
those about his person, being avaricious, will strive for advancement ; skilled 
in artifice, having, as it were, a thousand feet, with ten thousand intricate 
paths, they will crowd their way to the sovereign’s heart. However desirous 
your Majesty may then be of defeating their intrigues, you would not succeed 
though you were the divine personage Yaou or Shun. 

“ Two things are difficult to harmonize. A monarch, being the most ex- 
alted person on earth, is pleased to hear the faults of others, but cannot 
endure the mention of his own ; he seeks his own happiness, but not always 
that of thd people : the virtuous, on the contrary, are impelled to do right, 
to render assistance, and to promote tranquillity ; it was thus with Yaou and 
Shun, and their successors. If the prince examines not, lie will take flattery 
for respect and veneration, promises, for performance, deceit and artifice, 
for integrity, and have insinuating persons near his person. He cannot be 
insensible to pleasure and displeasure — love and hatred. Even if he be' 
destitute of them, the intriguing minister will still do all in his power to accord 
with the mind of his prince, merely to increase his own influence. Having 
succeeded in obtaining the esteem of his prince, almost as soon as the latter 
• manifests kindness, he assumes importance over his inferiors in office ; then 
the great ministers of state cannot deliberate with him, nor may his near 
relatives presume to admonish. Spreading his baneful sentiments through the 
empire, the sovereign is kept ignorant of what is transpiring. Such a cha- 
racter is what the ancients denominated ‘ the city fox,’ and * the rat which 
destroys the grain designed for the national altars.* When matters have 

arrived 
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arrived at this crisis, it is difficult to get rid of him. Thus Yu-wan-sze-kelh 
was an intriguing minister; his sovereign, Tae-tsung, though aware of his 
ambitious disposition, never durst remonstrate with him. Le-lin-fao was 
jealous of the virtuous, and envious of those who possessed abilities. His 
sovereign, Ming-hwang, saw his intrigues, but from the power he possessed 
could niot displace him. If persons deficient in integrity thus mislead, are 
they not to be dreaded ? When the prince in sincerity loves his subjects, and 
the subjects repay his love with loyalty, acts of kindness are reciprocal— this 
accords with reason. 

** By referring to antiquity, shall we not find facts recorded which operate 
as precepts? The illustrious Yu, in conveying off' the waters of the deluge, 
and rescuing the people from its baneful effects, greatly distinguished himself. 
Ke, his successor, being virtuous, was able to uphold the moral doctrines 
disseminated by Yu : hence his name is as ointment. But the same historian 
states that the wicked Tae-kang, of the Chow dynasty, by departing from 
’those principles, provoked his subjects to expel him from the throne. When 
the founder of the Han dynasty, who was a person of no rank, appeared, the 
scholars of the age supported him. On Ke-sin’s arrival at Yung-yang, during 
the commotions, he, by disregarding his own lifafe gained the hearts of his 
people. I have long considered, that that prince was upheld by the people, 
because he was appointed over them by Heaven ; hence, at his accession, the 
submission of the people was sincere. The virtuous sovereigns, Yu and Ke, 
viewed their subjects as beloved children. Tae-kang, by profusion and 
luxury, annihilated every noble feeling, and thereby lost the affection of his 
people ; while the founder of the Ilan dynasty, by manifesting benevolence, 
obtained possession of the empire. 

“ Those sovereigns who have displayed benevolence were loved by the 
people; while those who have shewn ill-will, were despised. Princes, on 
ascending the throne, make use of fair expressions, which they cause to be 
published throughout the empire ; the people confiding in such statements are 
charmed therewith; but finding, afterwards, that such promises are not realized, 
they feel resentment. Though such sovereigns affirm that they love the peo- 
ple, detestable is such love. How important, therefore, are the doctrines of 
the Ta-heo, * that every person adorn himself with virtue then his single 
word becomes law throughout the vast empire ; and, by rewarding and punish- 
ing justly, millions, without solicitation, obtain their heart’s desire. When 
this takes place, the hearts of the people are obtained, and the throne is 
established in peace. 

“ From the three first dynasties and downwards, no reign has been so 
distinguished as that of Wan-king, of the Han dynasty ; although there were 
eclipses and earthquakes, the fall of mountains, and the descent of floods, 
with many phenomena in the heavens. Of the distresses which preceded and 
followed this reign, the least were drought and inundation^; whilst the greater, 
were rebellion, and the loss of the throne. These prodigies were not sent 
in vain. W&n-king was the favourite of Heaven, and fit to meet such extra- 
ordinary events. Notwithstanding these omens, for forty years he prospered, 
and succeeded in establishing the house of Han, which existed for 400 years. 
The Tsin family long vexed the people, whilst the wars between the states 
Han and Taoo.<caused such slaughter, that the nation was reduced to a few 
hundred .thousand families., W&n-te, succeeding the Lew family, promoted 
the peoples . welfare : by example, as well as precept, he admonished them to 
attend td agriculture and the growth of the mulberry tree; the result was, 

that 
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that the following year he was enabled to reduce the taxes. Thus he obtained 
the hearts of the people, and tranquillity prevailed. 

“ During autumn of the year before last, your minister recollects seeing 
a comet proceed from the west; and in autumn of last year, a broom- 
tailed star was seen in the cast, and one in the west. The ministers, after 
consulting thereon, proposed that the old customs should be abrogated, and 
new ones introduced, that might accord with the changes which had been 
noticed in the heavens. Your minister considers such but strange conjectures. 
He would recommend the enforcing of the laws, like Wan-king ; the adopting 
of laudable economy ; cultivation of the people’s love ; and the manifestation 
of integrity, that confidence may be gained. The prince is the celestial tree, 
of which the people are its roots. Books say, e Heaven sees as the people 
sees ; Heaven hears as the people hears.' Let me illustrate this : if the 
principles of Heaven extend to the people, will they be found inadequate ? 
Should the prince not seek assistance from them, but from those denominated 
honourable , he must fail ; but from those principles, he will be found more 
than adequate. It is such conduct as the former, that calls forth celestial 
prodigies, and gives them existence. I shall now mention what is of the 
utmost importance to good government ; namely, the prince adorning himself 
with virtue — the employing of persons of known probity — and love for the 
people ; three things which are indispensable, and which are termed the root 
of good government ; —the fourth is, agriculture, with the culture of the 
mulberry tree, whereby silk is produced ; to which I add the institution of 
public schools. 

t€ Speaking of ancient sage princes, we must mention Yaou and Shun ; and 
of ancient virtuous ministers, we must not omit the distinguished ministers 
Tseth and Kelh ; for though Yaou and Shun knew the principles of Heaven, 
and acted in obedience thereto, their ministers Tseth and Keth, knowing their 
minds, diffused those principles; hence laws were established through the 
empire which have been transmitted. The principles of Heaven are living 
principles, not selfish ; such were also those of Yaou and Shun. If you pos- 
sess luminous and eminent virtue, and extend the same to the people, their 
notions will be changed, and they will cheerfully revere those whom you 
appoint over them. Such will be the result of acting in obedience to Heaven. 
Tseth was the person who first planted the various kinds of grain to benefit 
mankind, while Keth inculcated the five cardinal virtues to mould the people's 
minds. 

“ The ancient Shao-king commences with the records of Yaou and Shun, 
which your minister has repeatedly recurred to. From that period, the say- 
ings of the virtuous have been the same in every age, and the advancement of 
good government has corresponded. When their doctrines are enforced, the 
people are prosperous,~the troops are brave, and men of talent abound, 
while national importance is felt. This is what has occupied the mind of your 
minister from morn to night. At present, whatever knowledge is possessed, 
is vain ; and the mass of talent is of a specious character, the possessors 
being ignorant from whence true knowledge springs. Would it not be folly for 
your majesty not to cherish virtue for fear of the reproach of certain persons, 
and not enforce the laws which put a stop to . anarchy ? for anarchy will 
deprive you of your empire ! If you are really unable to effect a change in 
your government, do not oppress nor impede the • industrious agriculturists, 
but punish the idle, by sending them to cultivate the southern country. By 
annually admonishing the people to plant trees, and to attend to their various 
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avocations, within the space of ten years, the granaries will be full of corn, 
and no deficiency be felt in the treasury. How great will the contrast then be, 
when compared to our present straitened finances 1 Let there be public 
schools established at the metropolis, and in all the districts of the empire, 
where the sons of princes, with those of the people, may be taught all that is 
expedient to be known ; and where the leading duties, which exist between 
father and son, prince and minister, are fully inculcated. Thus, commencing 
as it were with sprinkling and sweeping,— propounding and resolving questions, 
let them advance till they are familiar with the great doctrines of government. 
If such a line of conduct be pursued, at the expiration of the above period the 
sovereign will know how to govern the people, and the people will know how 
to revere their prince. When prince and people harmonize, how will such a 
period contrast with the present day ! If your majesty be adequate to these 
two points, the eyes of the people will be raised towards you ; but should you 
not, how great will be their disappointment ! These were the doctrines of 
Yaou and Shun. On one occasion, Mencius said, when addressing his prince, 

* Did I not maintain the principles of Yaou and Shun, I durst not stand in 
your majesty’s presence.’ Your minister, being silly, would learn from him. 

“ Fifthly, Be careful in respect to what may be considered trifles. It has 
been said, when tranquillity has taken place, the minds of the people are 
composed, and the officers of the government are happy : when the labourer, 
agriculturist, mechanic, and merchant are happy, then he who rules over them 
enjoys happiness. But when the people are not content with humble abodes, 
they will doubtless seek lucrative situations in the government : when the 
officers of government are not content with low situations, they will doubtless 
aspire after the dignified and honourable ; then all throughout the empire, 
revolving like a wheel, will strive for preferment and cherish ambitious views : 
will not, then, the heart of the sovereign become callous ? 

“ Your minister has heard that those who would aspire to the throne 
should esteem the brave, whilo the possessor of the throne should venerate 
the humble. If he esteems not the brave, he cannot possess the empire; if 
he venerates not the humble, he will be unable to retain the throne; hence 
the distinct meaning of the words talcing and retaining . 

“ A prince should not precipitately decide on what is submitted to him ; 
but having decided, lie should carry such decision into effect — then success 
will attend his enterprizes. On the contrary, should he act with precipitation* 
he may reveal joy or displeasure ; hence those near the royal person will be 
acquainted with his feelings. Should the prince, on more mature deliberation, 
discover that he hud no grounds for such joy or anger, ho will doubtless regret 
the conditions he may have manifested. To prevent which, the ancient 
sovereigns maintained gravity , and unless they expressed their sentiments, 
even their near relatives were unable to discover them. When a person forma 
an opinion of his prince, it is from demonstrations of joy and anger; and the 
prince, in like manner, esteems those with whom he is intimate. If any 
of his ministers are seeking preferment, such will fail not to solicit the 'in* 
fluence of his favourites ; who, to obtain their ends, if there be no cause for 
joy, they will feign a cause : thus also of anger. Such persons make the 
smileq and frowns of their prince the guide of their conduct, and regard not 
the sneers and fgagntment of the people. Such conduct is improper, and 
requires duo consideration. Since repeated changes of temper, from joy to 
anger, ought not to exist ; repeated breaches of faith are still more in- 
tolerable. 

“ Yew 
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“ Yew-wang, of the Chow dynasty, deficient in correct principles, revered 
not heaven, and disregarded his people ; being addicted to wine and licentious 
pleasures, he deserved not pity. Since the affairs of the present government 
resemble not that just alluded to, why should your majesty, for want of 
prudence, urge the people to be disloyal ?” 

It is said that his majesty received the address with marked approbation ; 
and that Hew-hang continued to aid the government till incapacitated by 
age. He filled, besides, many other important posts in the administration. By 
Woo-tsung, the third sovereign of this dynasty, he was created Duke of 
Wei, and by that monarch’s successor, Jin-tsung, he was appointed to super- 
intend the sacrifices offered to Confucius. He instituted the public college 
called LoO'diae Shoo-yuen ; and was considered a very eminent scholar. 


DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES FROM THE GOLDEN EMPIRE. 

ASSAM. 

Assam is surrounded by a very lofty range of hills, a continuation of those 
which, taking their rise in the centre of Europe, run to and arc lost in Chinese 
Tartary. The western mountains, and part of those to the north, are in- 
habited by a fierce race of men, consisting of two tribes, the Abors and 
Meshmees, of whom we know little. The last extend down to the eastern 
hills, and mix with the Sing-Phos. These formerly consisted of twelve tribes ; 
and, about forty years ago, the poverty of their native soil, and the fertility of 
that of Assam, combined with the weakness of the government, invited the 
Sing-Phos to settle in the plains, which they cultivated by means of Assamese 
captives, whom they have carried off from the southward, and whom the go- 
vernment have never been able to rescue. Th#re were about 15,000 of these 
wretches when we commenced our campaign in Upper Assam ; half of whom 
we have already li berated, and I trust ere long the others will be released by 
our means. * * * 

Our actual observation with regard to the Burrampooter river, has, you 
will have seen, completely subverted the theory before received as truth. We 
can see it falling from the hills, and positive information enables us to place 
its primary source a good deal to the eastward, from the side of a mountain, on 
the opposite of which the Irrawuddy descends to the plains of the Bor 
Khangty countries, and runs nearly south to Ava. I am rather sanguine that 
I shall have it in my power to account satisfactorily for the mistake which 
Rennell and other geographers have fallen into. I think also, that, as far 
back as the time when Count A. Buffon wrote, the proper notion prevailed, 
as he talks of a Lake Champc , “ which gives rise to the two great rivers 
which water Assam and Pegu:” — these I take to be the Irrawuddy and Bur- 
rampooter; indeed, there are no others. It must also be recollected, that, at 
that time, the present Burmah was the Pegu empire ; for the grand revolution 
of Alompra did not take place till afterwards. 
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EDUCATION OF CADETS. 

OR. GILCHRIST, IN REPLY TO A MADRAS RETIRED OFFICER 
AT COLCHESTER.* 

Sir : I have perused, in the Asiatic Journal , your letter dated Feb. 15th, 
with the attention which its contents and your signature demand from British 
Indians in general, and myself in particular, at this period, when it is proba- 
ble the subject of educating the East-Indian cadets will be resumed by the 
Court of Proprietors as soon as they shall have an opportunity of understand- 
ing the nature of this prolific theme, by free and open discussions upon it, 
perhaps in a higher quarter, previous to the dissolution of Parliament, and 
after the arrival of some long-expected intelligence from Bengal, intimately 
connected with such topics. 

You roundly accuse Mr. Hume of false and exaggerated statements, from 
sheer ignorance of, as you assert, the present state of our Indian army’s 
discipline and economy, in consequence of his long residence in England, 
where, it seems, he can learn nothing authentic from the eastern hemisphere ; 
though few men, I believe, have more or better access to genuine information 
in that quarter, whence he must daily sec and hear from many respectable 
individuals, who can have as little interest in deceiving him as he can feel in 
misleading the public, by those extraordinary assertions of which you boldly 
accuse the very man, whom, in the same breath, you justly term the staunch 
friend of the military in British India, while you nevertheless observe, he has 
left the cause of truth to shift for itself in your categorical hands. 

The very pamphlet that you denounce, as a firebrand thrown by a King’s 
officer to blow up all the staff posts in the Company’s army, which they do 
not already possess, was given bj' me to Mr. Hume for perusal — not as the foe, 
but, on the contrary, as the honest well-wisher of both parties, who certainly 
ought to have been candidly heard upon this and every occasion, before such 
a sentence of condemnation could reasonably be passed as your queries 
would imply, were they answered, as you suppose they must be, on one side 
of the question entirely. Whatever my prepossessions may be in favour of the 
Company’s officers, the natural bias of all who love justice must incline them 
and me to the audi alteram •partem ; and the presentiment is strong on my 
mind, that you have neither perused the obnoxious publication to which you 
allude, nor have yet been able to form a rational and impartial idea of its 
contents ; otherwise the air of candour displayed, at the outset of your 
career, towards Mr. Hume, would at least have disposed you to treat the 
King’s officers’ claims with that good breeding and gentlemanlike forbearance, 
which one brother soldier has a right to receive from another ; and which, in 
my humble opinion, the author, whom you so harshly accuse, has evinced 
towards the Indian army, through every page of his work. The querulous 
style, to give it the mildest epithet possible, of your — “ What have we to do 
with King’s officers? men who are employed a few years in this country and a 
few years in that; who do not properly belong to India; who command 
English soldiers, and keep almost none but English-speaking servants ; whose 
courts-martial are all conducted in English; who need no acquaintance with 
Hindoostanee, but for the rare duty of mounting a gate-guard, composed of 
sepoys alone ; whose advocate Wishes to stir up a feeling against the Company's 
officers to rob them of their right to fill all staff appointments —a right which 

you 


* See p.370. 
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you hope will never be disturbed, because those alone can deserve them ; who 
are exiled from their native country and relatives for life.” These may all be 
facts in your estimation ; but in mine, to use the language of the celebrated 
Cullen, it is possible they may yet be proved false facts, without impugning 
either your veracity or the doctor’s logic ; because your laudable zeal and 
I'esprit de corps may have inspired you with the utmost faith in the whole of 
your own gratuitous assertions, for the public good, no doubt, of the gallant 
army, to which you are of course attached by private or rather individual 
motives of friendship and self-interest; leaving the common weal of the 
British empire at large to the chapter of accidents, and eventually to the 
guidance of those cooler heads which govern the state, and arc not likely to 
be turned from their political purposes, by such menaces as the following 
remarks appear to suggest. You proceed thus : — 

“ I trust the day is very distant, which shall see such a dangerous experi- 
ment tried as the filling of staff appointments with King’s officers, which 
would fill the native army with discontent, and be an act of injustice to our 
body, as it would promote men for whom the natives in general can feel no 
attachment, and whose apathy is perfectly reciprocal. In short, no military 
men but the identified Kompanee officers will ever be trusted or obeyed with 
alacrity by the natives of India.” 

This may all be true enough, in your opinion, as matter of notoriety, 
prophecy or belief ; but what says the King’s officer, in his recently published 
lucubrations upon similar topics ? Pray read them attentively, and refute 
them with both the fertitcr in re, and suaviler in modo ; which when done, 
you may depend upon my hailing you as the magnus Apollo of the great cause, 
you have so generously, if not prematurely, espoused. My long absence 
from Iiindoostan may have partially obliterated many former existing con- 
victions; but this alone cannot shut my breast against others, which I may 
still form upon the solemn assurances of living witnesses of, and actors in, the 
affairs, which they conscientiously narrate, under the certain responsibility 
of being detected and exposed if they venture to circulate untruths, that must 
become highly detrimental, till they shall be completely disproved by yourself, 
and those Company’s officers who may think seriously and act vigorously, 
as you appear inclined to do. In the pamphlet it is broadly stated, that many 
of the King’s officers pass ten, fifteen, and twenty years of their lives in the 
Asiatic peninsula, with their regiments, but under circumstances of hardships 
and privations as severe as those to which their fellow- soldiers in the Company’s 
service are exposed ; consequently these last are not the only monopolists of 
local evils, nor has the King’s army even any exclusive charter to secure an 
adequate share of the good things to be obtained during their contingent 
absence from that home, to which hundreds of them cannot well return sooner 
than many of their competitors for fame, glory and fortune in a foreign land, 
where both have common grievances to suffer— often unheard, unseen — and 
consequently unpitied, and unredressed, by their respective supreme govern- 
ments. While it may be sound policy among the native and other powers to 
set all our European officers by the ears abroad, they surely ought to have a 
quantum sufficit of good sense and prudence, always to cultivate peace arid 
harmpny among theirselves by mutual deeds of candour, concession and con- 
ciliation for the comfort, prosperity and welfare of the whole body, on 
principles, which, for years past, have animated the United Service Clubs at 
home, for the general weal, by discarding those petty jealousies, prejudices 
and animosities that formerly existed between military, naval, civil, and other 
officers, to the great detriment of the British empire. You affirm, that the 

King’s 
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King’s officers have little, if any thing, to do with a knowledge of the Hin- 
doostanee ; and that, on the contrary, the Company’s military functionaries are 
very seldom defective in the above language. The King’s officer asserts almost 
the reverse, but in a way so unassuming and plausible, as to induce me to 
hesitate, before I implicitly trust you or distrust him, in a department with 
which, it is possible, I may be as well informed as most people who may 
yet wield their pens or tongues in such discussions. That the local govern- 
ments have not anticipated nor stolen a leaf from your creed is quite 
clear, from their late nominations of Company’s interpreters to many if not to 
all the King’s regiments in the eastern world ; but I presume only until they 
can be self-furnished with this indispensable staff-appendage to every corps in 
both services, as the European, the artillery, the cavalry regiments, &c., have 
not long since successively been supplied with competent linguists, though years 
after the infantry enjoyed so truly useful a post among them. This step, to 
the best of my recollection, originated at Bombay, under the late Governor 
Dunean, and has since been wisely followed by each presidency ; but whether 
at the official suggestion of the Court of Directors, or, what is more probable,' 
solely by the ruling powers in British India, I will not yet venture to say : the 
benefit has been actually conferred, and it matters not much to the public from 
what quarter this sine qua non of staff posts assumed “ a local habitation and a 
name.” In justice to myself, let me, en passant , state, that I indirectly pro- 
posed the establishment of such an office to Governor-General Warren Has- 
tings forty-six years ago! and His reply was so laconic, that it merits record' 
here, in contrast with Marquess Hastings’ whole conduct, whenever this ques- 
tion came before him. From so remote a date, I hardly can distinctly recol- 
lect, whether the deceased Dr. Francis Balfour, or Governor Duncan, was 
the medium of communication ; but this I know for certain, that Mr. Hastings* 
successor, the late Sir John Macpherson, to whom my dictionary was inscribed, 
would have followed up the proposition, had he not been apprehensive of 
giving offence to the Court of Directors at that time, by the expense, however 
moderate, of an interpreter-general, with one assistant, for all courts-martial, 
the whole important duties of whose office Sir John’s predecessor, Mr. Has- 
tings, of much higher renown as an orientalist, had previously declared must 
still be executed by Portuguese drummers, as their extra services on these 
occasions would cost nothing to the Company !* 

Had you favoured the readers of the Asiatic Journal with the date of your 
inarch and subsequent junction with two hundred and thirty Madras cadets, it 
might have been in my power to throw some more light upon an event, which 
incontestably demonstrates the positive necessity of enabling a few, at least,- 
among such a number of youths, to speak more than one word of Hindoostanee, 
not only before leaving England, but prior to their arrival at any of the Asiatic- 
presidencies, by teaching them its rudiments and accurate pronunciation, as a 
previous indispensable qualification for so responsible a place among native 
soldiers, who speak no dialect whatever, except their own provincial one, or 
at most the military camp and court language of India. If you doubt my 
inclination or ability to communicate enough to answer all ordinary purposes 
of colloquial Hindoostanee, on the soundest principles in this country, either 
in person or by some of my disciples, who teach it in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, in the short space of a few months, do have the kindness' 
to call at my public lecture rooms, 480 in the Strand, that you may have an 

oppor* 

* One would Imagine, from this humiliating declaration, that the Judge-advocate general and his 
deputy were, in those days, very lame orientalists j they cannot well be so now. 
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opportunity of convincing your own ipind, ns well as mine, that we cannot 
both be quite right, though we may ultimately agree upon neither being so far 
wrong as the other may till then imagine. If I be in error, pray have mercy 
upon me by opening my eyes to the delusion under which they labour ; but let 
me entreat you also not to shut your’s any longer than the necessity for so 
doing shall exist. Those who think with 3 0 U conceive there is no cogent 
motive for acquiring Hindoostanec, as a preliminary branch of education, nor 
any need for the proof of such acquisition, because both processes can best be 
effected in Asia. Let us apply this mode of reasoning to implements of war, 
and see how it will operate ? Suppose bad guns, muskets, &c. were sent out 
without proof-marks, because that could be ascertained on the spot, when 
landed, at an enormous cost, to be there condemned or returned as useless 
articles, which never would have been despatched had the requisite ordeal been 
seasonably observed with each. A bad weapon of defence and offence may, by 
explosion or fracture, produce very disastrous consequences to those who are 
using them, or within their reach — say a dozen of human beings; but when an 
officer proves, after landing, a very expensive blockhead to the Company, they 
may learn by the subsequent loss of many lives entrusted to his command, that a 
destructive blunderbuss has thus been palmed upon them, instead of a well- 
tried fusil with a calibre fit for any service. Some few years ago it was a general 
complaint, more especially at Madras, that interpreterships, like every thing 
else, were then bestowed on candidates more for the sake of their country or 
name than any skill in eastern tongues ; and so far from the officers of that 
establishment whom I have met with having much to boast of in that respect, 
they have for the most part been sorry IlindoostaneCs indeed ; so much so, 
that several of them who have attempted to renew their studies under me 
in England, were at first scared from the class, by finding the majority of 
my junior pupils were, bona fide , their superiors in speaking and under- 
standing the camp-dialect, though they never had been out of their native 
land. 

Your account of the origin of interpreterships difffers very materially from 
mine, and I suspect that the order for the examination of adjutants for Hin- 
doostancc, at any of the presidencies, is of a very recent date, compared with 
the other appointments, as a plan, which began at Bombay, was soon imitated 
by Marquess Hastings, and, I think, in process of longer time, reached 
Madras, where it certainly was amply encouraged by annexing the additional 
office of paymaster to the two others of interpreter and quarter-master at 
Bengal and Bombay; to say nothing of those ephemeral rewards, in cash 
or medals, that, to my certain knowledge, often did more mischief than ser- 
vice to those concerned ; but on this extraordinary head I shall waive my ’ 
cogent arguments at present, 

Mr. Hume, in the hurry of speech, has inadvertently given you a slight 
handle against him, by a misconception and misconstruction of his words, which, 

I confess, might imply what you allege ; though it is evident he meant that 
interpreters became indispensable between the natives and European officers 
whenever there was any long or important discussion. Such as must occur at 
every court-martial, where it seemed strange to Mr. Hume, that all the native 
corps officers indiscriminately were not yet able to manage them more effi- 
ciently than* formerly was done, when not one out of twenty such officers 
could translate a single article of war intelligibly to the men of his own regi- 
ment or company. That this was the case while I remained in the army I am 

perfectly 
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perfectly convinced ; but no such deficiency ought in these days to be found, 
after what has been done by the Governments in India to promote the gramma- 
tical culture and colloquial dissemination of Ilindoostanee during the last six 
or eight years, either spontaneously, or by orders from home to that effect, 
which I fear were long procrastinated, and when issued hence, proved both 
tardy and lukewarm at best. 

( The remainder next month,) 


TO , 

ON RECEIVING SOME VIOLETS, TIIE FIRST OF THE SEASON* 


Welcome, maids of honour — 

You doe bring 
In the Spring, 

And wait upon her. Herrick, 


O, in these sweetly-scented bells. 

What a dear charm, what magic dwells ! 

So sweetly-scented as they be. 

They do but seem to breathe of thee. 

They caught their fragrance from thy kiss ; 

O, yes ! they owe their charms to this. 

And now, this modest, meek-eyed flower. 
That looks so bashful from its bower. 

Nor seems to court the gazer’s view, 

Is but an emblem, love, of you. 

’Tis true the little flowers are dead : 

What then ? their fragrance has not fled. 

No — that remains as sweet as ever, 

Though the fair bloom shall brighten never ! 
So, fairest, when thy beauties pine. 

And these same flowerets* fate is thine, — 
When that bright eye shall laugh no more. 
When all the flush of youth is o’er 
That now upon thy cheek is borne, 

And rivals the first blush of morn 
When these shall wither and decay 
(As fade they will, and fade they may). 

Still, like the violet’s perfume. 

Thy virtues shall outlive the bloom. 

Ah, little thought you that the flower 
With me could boast such wond’rous power ; 
Ah, little thought you it would be 
So fair an emblem, love, of thee ! 


O. G, 
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MALACCA. 

The cession of this settlement to the British has already been noticed in 
various periodical publications ; but we are enabled to lay before our readers, 
from an authentic source, a more detailed account of the circumstances attend- 
ing it than has hitherto appeared. 

Different opinions have been expressed with regard to the treaty by which 
the measure was effected, and by which various other interchanges of terri- 
tory in the Eastern Archipelago have taken place , between the British and 
Netherlands governments. By some persons it has been considered that a 
measure disadvantageous to the former has been adopted, and that the 
territory acquired, is not equally valuable with that relinquished by the British 
Government. Viewed only with regard to the number of acres contained iri 
the respective cessions, this may be the case ; but when considered in respect to 
situation, as commercial entrepots, and in political relations, the decision 
must be otherwise. Experience has proved that the intermixture of territory, 
which before existed, has been a fertile source of disunion between the 
mother-countries, and of constant vexation to the representatives of each, who 
equally, perhaps, animated by zeal for their own governments, and unwilling 
to injure the other, have, by the uncertainty of their respective rights, been 
forced into unpleasant collision, and necessitated to commit acts wearing the 
semblance of insult and hostility. A measure by which so discordant a state of 
things might be rendered peaceable and orderly ; by which unanimity, good 
will, and confidence might be substituted for bickerings, opposition, and dis- 
trust, must be desirable, even though (which docs not appear to be the case) 
a trifling loss in pecuniary benefit should be incurred. These points are 
adjusted in the treaty. And it must be observed, that although the English 
held possession of Sumatra, nominally, and formed treaties with the diffe- 
rent rulers, the Dutch denied their independence, and laid claim to the 
principal part of the island. Moreover, considered with regard to situation, 
Sumatra seems peculiarly suited to be a dependency upon Java, &c. ; while 
Malacca is exceedingly fit to belong to Prince of Wales’ Island and Singa- 
pore. 

Consistently with the provisions contained in the treaty, for the cession of 
Malacca, a Commission was formed at Prince of Wales’ Island to proceed to 
and take possession of the settlement on behalf of the East-India Company ; 
Mr. W. S. Cracroft, a senior servant on the establishment, was nominated 
Commissioner. In 1818, this gentleman was employed on political missions to 
Pegu, Salengore, and Quedah, and, by his address, succeeded in the difficult 
task of inducing the Sovereigns of the two former plaqes Jo form an alliance 
with the British— a result very satisfactory to the Government. 

The Mission, having arrived at its destination, was received in a very 
cordial and friendly manner, and with every mark of respect by the Dutch 
Commissioner and Resident, Mr. Vansob. Arrangements were speedily made, 
by which the Settlement was to be finally delivered over to the English on the 
9th April 1825. 

At dawn, on that day, the Dutch flag was run up the standard at St. Paul’s 
Jtf ount, an eminence a short distance from Malacca, and visible to a consider- 
able extent up and down the streights. The civil authorities of each nation 
met at the Old Government House at 7 a.m., and proceeded thence to the : 
Mount, where the Dutch garrison and the English escort were paraded facing 
each other. Mr. Vanson read the Dutch proclamation, when his flag was 
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lowered under a salute from the batteries of twenty-one guns. Mr. Cracroft 
then read the English proclamation, and the British flag was hoisted with 
ceremonies similar to the preceding; the British having previously changed 
situation with the Dutch troops. In the meantime the vessels in the harbour 
and offing lowered and raised their flags and saluted. In his proclamation, the 
Dutch commissioner expressed his regret at quitting the society of the in- 
habitants, but declared it was mitigated by the reflection that, “ by returning 
to the government of the generous Sovereign, under whose former rule most 
of them had been born, not only would his plans for benefiting them be 
pursued and perfected, but additional measures for their happiness be adopted/’ 
a declaration, not more complimentary to the British nation than satisfactory, 
as indicating the deserving character of the subjects just transferred to its 
sway. 

The only point which was calculated to raise a difficulty was regarding the 
Island of Rhio. The 8th article of the treaty provided that the Dutch pos- 
sessions on the main land should be given up, yet did not specify that island — on 
which the Dutch have an establishment. But by the prudence of the two 
Commissioners, any unpleasantness was avoided, by a proposition on the part 
of Mr. Cracroft, and a ready acquiescence in it by Mr. Vanson, that the matter 
should be in abeyance, pending a reference to the supreme authorities. 

The administration of the oaths of allegiance was deferred till the 23d April, 
when his Britannic Majesty’s birth-day was celebrated. Early in the morning 
a garrison parade of the British troops, under the command of Capt. Davies, 
25th Bengal N.I., who had been appointed to attend Mr. Cracroft, was ordered, 
and the usual ceremonies observed. About ten, the inhabitants proceeded to 
the Commissioner’s levee, which was held at the Government House. Then 
commenced the ceremony of swearing, which was rendered peculiarly interest- 
ing and picturesque, by the diverse characters and appearances of the persons, 
and by the peculiar formularies prescribed by their different creeds. The 
Chief of the Chinese settlers approached an altar with a living cock in his arms, 
and having gone through a series of prayers, proceeded to cut its throat, and to 
make a libation with its blood, hoping that his own might, in like manner, be 
poured out should he ever he wanting in fidelity to his new Sovereign. . The 
Leader of some Hindoos, who had been naturalized for many generations in 
Malacca, reverentially approached the Commissioner. He swore by the veracity 
of the priest — by the horse, the elephant, the arms, the accoutrements of the 
soldier — by the merchandize of the trader, that he and his followers would be 
faithful ; and he imprecated the direst curses on the head of the mechanic 
and the servile man 'Who should break the compact. The Superior Malayan, 
being a Mahommedan, swore by the “One God and Mahomet his Prophet,” 
sealing his oath on his Koran. Next came the Roman Catholics, the reformed 
Episcopalians, and the Church-of-England men, and by the simplicity of their 
mode of adjuration, diversified and added dignity to the display of the other 
sects. The ceremony concluded, and 

“ The motley crowd, 

“ Of all earth's nations, bent the knee and bow'd, 

“ Cleaving the air with shouts both long and loud.” • 

A dinner, a ball and supper /oil owed. The day began with swearing-*- 
it ended in drinking; each part being conducted with due attention to 
religion, morality, decorum and fervour. Saluting was the order of the day, 
with a slight change in the materiel. Tawny-faced sd|)oys, and “ villanous 
’saltpetre” in the morning; fair ladies* lips and eyes in the evening. The 
~ Mahommedan 
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Mahommedan overstepped the commands of the Prophet, and pledged his 
partner in the dance with wine. Mahomet introduced a chapter into the Koran 
to sanction his amours with the lovely Mary, and his disciple doubtless hoped 
for a similar dispensation in regard to his wine-bibbing. The Padre forgot to 
pray, and transferred his activity from his tongue to his toes. The Church-of- 
England man left the discussion of the thirty-nine articles to the contempla- 
tion and trial of the more numerous and satisfactory articles of enjoyment 
placed before him. All parties exhibited a determination to please and be 
pleased, and succeeded to the fullest extent of their wishes. 

Malacca in its time has known many masters. In 151 1 it was captured by 
the Portugucze; in 1640 it was wrested from them by the Dutch ; in 1795 it 
passed into the hands of the English, who retained it till the peace of Amiens, 
then restored it to the Dutch, and recaptured it upon the renewal of the con- 
tinental-war. By the treaty of 1814 the place was again ceded to the Dutch. 
Considerable value was formerly attached to the possession of this place, not 
merely on account of its productions, but, as the authors of the modern part 
of the Universal History remark, “ from the importance of its situation ; 
standing as it docs in the midst of the sea, it divides, as it were, India from 
India , and no commerce can safely be carried on from the coasts of Malabar, 
Coromandel, or the Bay of Bengal, to Sumatra, Borneo, Java, &c., without 
the leave of such as are masters of it.” Although the many changes of 
masters have tended to diminish its productiveness, and other circumstances 
have reduced the high value then attached to its situation, it is, even in its 
present depressed state, of sufficient consequence to be deemed no slight 
acquisition. 

The territory dependant upon the town contains about 800 square miles and 
22,000 inhabitants, in addition to the population of the town, which is esti- 
mated at 12,000. The soil generally is good, and capable of being rendered 
very productive. The climate is healthy, and many of the persons, some of 
European origin, who attended the Resident’s levee on administering the oath 
of fidelity to the Government, were upwards of eighty years of age. Most of 
the cultivated lands arc held under freehold tenures. Such as arc in possession 
of the Government arc farmed, and produce about 70,000 dollars per annum. 
The police of the town is conducted by an armed body of men, resembling the 
Uurghcrs of Holland, with the exception, that in Malacca, the members of the 
corps arc selected from the half-caste population, and are compelled to serve 
gratuitously. This is one of the abuses which, it is hoped, will be swept 
away by the projected improvements. • Amongst these are reforms in the 
Judicial system, which at present is a compound of contradictory and ineffi- 
cient laws, suited neither to the due administration of justice, to the genius of 
the people, nor to local circumstances. The Currency has already been an 
object of attention, and measures have been .adopted for forming something 
like a standard for the variety of coins in circulation, which consist of 
dollars, guilders, stivers, and rupees of Dutch and British India coinage. 

The views for the future management of the place, as far as they are known, 
appear to be consistent with sound and liberal policy, particularly those 
regarding the Revenue. Hitherto the trade, of the place has been cramped 
and shackled with impolitic and harassing imposts, destructive alike to domestic 
industry and production, and to foreign trade and enterprize. Already has 
Mr. Cracroft reduced many of them, and totally abolished others. By these 
measures, coupled with increased security and value of property, stability and 
equity of government^ Malacca may speedily again boast of a numerous and 
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industrious population, and of being the resort of judicious and adventurous 
merchants. 

Excellent, however, as these views are in themselves, they required no 
small ability or diversity of talent in the agent who had to introduce them. 
To compete with old habits, inveterate prejudices, enthusiasm for evils 
acknowledged to be so — but reverenced for their antiquity ; — to soothe the vio- 
lent feelings engendered by endeavours to meddle with them, and to overcome 
obstinate ignorance, require no mean share of persuasion, prudence, cool 
calculation and determination. The very fact of an improvement being intro- 
duced by a foreigner is too often a primd facie argument against its adoption, 
and much skill is required in procuring a trial. Judging, however, from the 
satisfaction expressed by all classes at the principles which have been intro- 
duced, and from their ready acquiescence in the alterations which have been 
made, they not only duly appreciate them ; but the manner in which they 
were brought into operation, has also secured good will, both for the Govern- 
ment and for its executive officer. Honourably as Mr. Cracroft has performed 
his duties, gratifying as the consciousness of having performed them well must 
be to him, he has a source of higher satisfaction. Mr. Cracroft’s may be 
associated with Mr. Huskisson’s name : — like that talented person, Mr. Cra- 
croft has, though in a limited sphere, used his best exertions for the “ removal 
of useless and inconvenient restrictions, for the doing away of prohibitions, 
and for the lowering of duties so excessive, as to be in fact prohibitory on the 
productions of other countries— restrictions, prohibitions, and duties which, 
without benefit, nay', highly mischievous to the im posers, have produced 
serious evil effects, and given rise to the retaliatory efforts of foreign govern- 
ments to put down the commerce of the country.”* The well-wisher of man- 
kind is gratified, and his hopes are cheered in witnessing the same principles 
of enlightened legislation, and the same spirit of active benevolence, operating 
in distant and distinct parts of the globe, for the general comfort and happiness 
of the species. 

* Speech of IU. HOn. W. Huskisson, 23d February 1826, p. 43. 
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Brass and Conner 

Cotton Manufactures. 

Woollens. 
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J ,099,871 

139,692 . 
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...1,181,671 
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Some Considerations on the Policy of the Government of Jndia % more especially 

with reference to the Invasion of Burmah . By Lieut. Cor.. M. Stewart, 

F.R.S.E., Member of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. Edinburgh, 1826. 

Colonel Stewart is one of the few writers hostile to the existing principles 
of government in British India who express themselves with temper and 
decorum. He has made no sacrifice in abstaining from acrimonious and per- 
sonal reflections (which are now becoming as familiar as household terms) ; on 
the contrary, his arguments acquire additional force from the polished style in 
which they are conveyed. 

Although we entertain opinions, on many subjects touched upon in this 
work, very much at variance with those expressed by Col. Stewart, it is not 
our intention to discuss the points at issue between us, because that would 
require a much larger space than we can afford. Our objection, in limine , to 
the work before us is, that it embraces a subject too vast for its dimensions. 
This pamphlet of ninety-seven pages, exclusive of notes, commences with the 
first intercourse between Europe and India; treats of the character and pecu- 
liarities of the Mogul government, then in its zenith ; examines the policy of 
the various rulers of the Company’s territory, from Lord Clive to the Mar- 
quess of Hastings ; adverts to the transactions with the native princes; dis- 
cusses the policy of the present war ; the uses we could make of success in it; 
criticises the invasion of the Burmese territories as a military operation ; 
finally, it investigates the various subjects relating to the landed interest of 
India; the tax fixed at the permanent settlement; the commerce and the insti- 
tutions of India ; the moral and intellectual improvement of the natives, and 
their admission to a participation in the affairs of Government, &c. &c. Upon 
many matters connected with these extensive questions, we entirely dissent 
from the dicta delivered by Col. Stewart; but to place them in a just point of 
view would require for each a work of equal bulk to this in which they are 
treated collectively. 

We shall give as concise an epitome as we can of the contents of this 
pamphlet. Col. Stewart represents the Mogul empire, at the period of 
European intercourse with India, as consisting of a powerful and flourishing 
government, a splendid court, and a large body of bold and warlike nobility. 
Our contest with such a state must, he conceives, be conducted upon the 
principle that our existence in India could only be secured by its subjection ; 
and there is ground to think, he alleges, that Lord Clive saw, at an early 
period, this dangerous necessity. The decay of the Mogul government ad- 
mitted, in process of time, of a change of character in the East-India Com- 
pany, from that of merchants to that of rulers of Bengal ; and, under the 
system adopted by Mr. Hastings, the English Government acted as arbitra- 
tors in the quarrels of the native states, with which it now became connected, 
and in that office acquired an increase of territory and of political influence. 
Lord Cornwallis endeavoured to stop the progress of aggrandizement; but 
“ with all the prudence of which he was master, he was forced into war ; and 
his administration terminated, like that of his predecessors, in a further re- 
duction of the native states, and a large accession of territory.” His suc- 
cessor (Lord Wellesley) pursued a bold and decided system of policy, which 
was promoted by his great military successes. 


When 
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When about to reap tlio further fruits of his victories, and to consolidate and mature 
the system he had extended so far, he was arrested in his career by the apprehensions of 
those who could sec nothing in his measures but an idle or unprincipled ambition, and 
a fruitless expenditure of the Company’s treasure. By the change of councils which 
supervened, the strong boundary which he had provided on the left bank of the Jumna 
was abandoned, some of the minor arrangements of the system he had so far advanced 
altered and dislocated, and the invaluable opportunity thrown away of pursuing by 
negociation, under the influence of our recent successes, the more extensive develope- 
ment of the only basis on which any permanent repose could be secured to the Peninsula. 

Col. Stewart then passes to the splendid administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings, who, he conceives, had assigned limits to our Indian empire, beyond 
which it was the height of impolicy to pass. “ The sword had now done its 
business, and time and a steady adherence to the principles which Lord Has- 
tings had established, alone were required to secure and continue the tran- 
quillity of India.” Farther on, Col. Stewart observes, that it would be absurd 
to suppose that we stood on ground destitute of danger ; we had put an end 
to the form which danger had hitherto assumed, “ but we have only to consider 
what our situation is, to be able to judge of its perils ; that of 25,000 indivi- 
duals, at the distance of four months’ sail from their native country, among 
eighty millions of people.” 

The author then expatiates upon the want of connexion between the natives 
and the Government, the injudicious policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment in its settlement of the land-tax, and contrasts it with the system of the 
Mogul government, the revenues of which supported a large body of gentry, 
who imparted a powerful stimulus to the industry of the country. 

Instead of idl those splendid objects which were open to the ambition of the people, 
and of all those sources of wealth which at once roused the cupidity of the aspiring, 
and diffused plenty among the humble, which filled the country with princes and with 
nobles, and beautified its surface with palaces and gardens, with reservoirs, and with 
stately monuments of the dead, we have given them tranquillity ; but it is the tran- 
quillity of stagnation, agitated by no living spring, unruffled by any salutary breeze, 
and prone to corrupt into every vice, or lo ferment into every baneful and pernicious 
excess. 

Col. Stewart proceeds to consider the invasion of the Burman empire in two 
points of view' ; as a measure of policy, and as a military operation. He 
does not dispute the necessity of resorting to hostilities, but his design is to 
show that all our wars should be limited by the sole view of affording protec- 
tion to our subjects. The merits of the w'ar, as a measure of policy, may, in 
his opinion, be estimated by the advantage to be gained by success, compared 
with the consequences to be apprehended from failure, and the probabilities 
of either ; “ but, failing or succeeding, an objection lies to it, in limine , as a 
departure from the only safe principle on which our foreign policy can rest 
There are three uses which we could make of our advantage, if we succeeded 
in obtaining military possession of the country ; 1st, to dictate terms of peace; 
2d, to dismember the empire, and revive the ancient states of which it is 
composed ; 3d, to retain the country ns a conquest. 

In the first case, he contends that we could obtain no compensation for the 
expenses of the war, either by tfie cession of territory or by pecuniary contri- 
bution. The former would give us possessions which would not incorporate 
with our present, together with an open frontier, exposed to perpetual 
annoyance; the latter he conceives to he impossible, because the country has 
none of those sources of wealth which existed in India. “ The Burmese are 

precisely 
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precisely in that state of society in which they have little to lose but their lives 
or their liberty. The exportations arc almost solely the rude produce of the 
country, and of that description which it requires no labour to raise. Their 
taxes are almost entirely paid in kind, and necessarily exchanged for the 
labour required in the service of government.” 

The project of dismemberment Col. Stewart considers to be liable to many 
and serious objections, amongst which the weakening of our frontier, by des- 
troying an efficient government on the other side of it, capable of being made 
responsible for the acts of its subjects, he thinks is not the least. But in 
erecting small principalities, wc must, according to our established policy, 
form treaties of alliance with the several states ; and to manage our relations 
with them and with each other, we must have residents at the different courts, 
and be ready to enforce our arbitrations : so that “ over the whole of this vast 
territory we should be involved in a system of eternal discord and arbitration, 
like that from which wc arc just escaping in India.” The contraction of 
territory is, moreover, he considers, objectionable from its obstructing the 
improvement of society, which can bo promoted only in large communities, 
such as exist in the cast. 

To conquer the country, and keep it altogether, if it were attainable, is, he 
justly remarks, <s of all the objects of the war the one in vindication of which 
least can be said.” 

Col. Stewart concludes, from the view he has taken of these three lines of 
policy, that “ whether we fail or succeed, the effect of the war must be UP 
spread widely the alarm of our subsequent views through all the countries of 
the east, and to increase greatly that jealousy as to an intercourse with Euro- 
peans, which has hitherto been the great obstacle to the valuable commerce 
which these wide and populous regions of the earth are capable of maintain- 
ing.” Even a stipulation for freer admission of our trade with Ava, would, 
he imagines, be ineffectual, for the moment our force was withdrawn, the 
treaty would be eluded. 

The invasion of the enemy’s country, considered as a military operation, is 
the next subject treated by Col. Stewart. Its difficulties he accurately des- 
cribes, in respect to the peculiarity of the force employed (consisting of Hindus 
unaccustomed to foreign warfare), and to the nature of the invaded country. 
He is of opinion that it would have been more expedient to march an army 
by the route through Sylhet ; and that “ there can be no doubt that the 
resources of the Company’s territory arc perfectly adequate to force an army 
over all obstacles to Umincrapoora.” The only precedent for the mode of 
operations chosen is, he thinks, the invasion of Nepaul ; but a defensive war, 
in the latter case, he observes, was out of the question. The simple and 
soldier-like plan of Lord Hastings was, therefore, to paralyze the efforts of the 
enemy, by rapidly advancing separate columns from different points. But in 
military geography no two cases can be, in the writer’s judgement, more 
directly opposed than Nepaul and Burmah. 

Our author concludes this part of his subject with a solemn adjuration 
addressed to those who direct the destinies of British India, to arrest the pro- 
gress of aggrandizement in that quarter, aniT to turn their exclusive attention 
to the improvement of the territories already acquired, in which employment 
** there is wherewithal to satisfy the highest ambition.” The alterations which 
he conceives to be necessary in our system of policy, relate to the landed 
aristocracy of India, to the emancipation of commerce, and to the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the Hindus. Amongst the means to attain the 

last- 
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last-mentioned object, he enumerates the diffusion of an European language 
in India ; permitting, under proper restriction, the acquisition of land by 
Europeans; establishing sources of distinction in society, in opposition to that 
of caste, to weaken its influence ; stimulating the action of the wants of the 
people; endeavouring to acquire an influence over the priesthood, which 
might be exerted to relax their jealousy ; and making superior attainments the 
route to profit and honour. The following remarks of Col. Stewart, with 
reference to this branch of his subject, are so just and so well expressed, and 
moreover so much in unison with the sentiments contained in the leading 
article of our present number, that we quote them with pleasure 

Their prejudices are inwoven with unequalled art with the frame of society, and 
with the very texture of their minds ; and, if we would alter tlieir opinions, and 
produce a change for the better, we must begin by placing them in a condition to 
.dissolve those associations with the fundamental principles of the human constitution, 
•on which the durability of their condition has been founded. How vain, hitherto, 
have been the attempts to convert the people from the absurd and puerile observances of 
the superstition which they profess, to the pure morality, and the simple and beautiful 
truths of the Christian religion ; and for no other reason, but because it is impossible 
that ignorance and darkness should comprehend the religion of knowledge and of 
light !— as well might we hope to force the fruit from a tree, before it had put forth its 
leaves and its blossoms ! Cultivate their understandings, mid enlarge their minds, and 
they will turn of themselves from their monstrous idolatries and fantastical imaginations, 
in quest of something with which human reason cun reconcile itself ; then otter them 
your religion, and it will be eagerly received, in all its perfection, without the risk of 
profanation by their misapprehensions. The dark and gloomy forest, with which the 
land is overshadowed, must be cleared away; the earth laid open to the genial 
influence of the sun and of the air, and the soil subjected to the plough and to the 
•barrow, if we would commit the good seed to it with any hope of rdtjiru. In doing 
so, we shall but imitate the wisdom of Providence in tbe dispensation of mercy, tyy 
'Which this boon was bestowed upon the world ; half the generations of men were 
suffered to pass away, ere the light of the Gospel arose ; and it came not till the pro- 
gress of human reason had merited the blessing, by the readiness of the more advanced 
portion of the species to abjure their errors. 

.1 have alluded to the subject, not only as a motive to those who are zealous for the 
conversion of the heathen, to promote the intellectual improvement of the people, but 
because they run the risk of marring the very end they would accomplish. They must 
press tlieir direct efforts with caution, if they would not render the means abortive by 
which these efforts alone can ever succeed. Instruction the people may be readily made 
to receive, if it come not in the garb of a hostile religion ; and before a very moderate 
* intellectual cultivation, such ridiculous absurdities as constitute tlie objects of tlieir 
veneration could not stand for au hour. 

It is the opinion of the author that the great defect of our government con- 
sists in the exclusion of the natives from a share in it ; and that the original 
mistake we committed, was in not seeing that in superseding the active .powers 
of the Mogul system of government (in which there was a regular gradation 
of power and responsibility connecting all parts of the population together), 
its forms were no longer adapted to the governing principle which wc 
introduced. Col. Stewart, therefore, is an advocate for entrusting political 
power in the hands of those who, not merely from defect of education, reli- 
gious antipathies, ami the natural impulse of ambition which the mere 
possession of power implants, tiut from the more legitimate motives which 
Jumper mankind to spurn the dominion of foreign masters, must be tempted. to 
it to our prejudice ; and he appears to think, that in subverting the 
fSBa government, we should have abrogated all its forms, which the people, 

' r. — 
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from habit, regarded with veneration. We would remind Col. Stewart, that 
the Mogul system, which he seems to admire, in comparison with ours, was 
equally exclusive. In fact, until the strong discriminations between the con- 
querors and the* conquered are entirely lost and forgotten, or until their rela- 
tive numbers are nearer upon a par, it seems next to madness to arm the latter 
with power which they have the strongest temptations to abuse. Col. Stewart 
seems to admit that the separation of India from this country would be the 
probable consequence of admitting the people to any share in the administra- 
tion of government ; and asks, “ can it be supposed that a connexion between 
countries lying at the opposite extremities of the earth can, in the nature of 
things, be perpetual ? and is it to be assumed that we are at present free front 
such a danger?” — No; but the evil is, that the danger would be greatly in- 
creased. 

This part of the pamphlet appears to us the only one which is hastily and 
unadvisedly written. Col. Stewart has inserted such a statement as this : 
“ The protection to persons and property (in India) is most imperfect ; of 
public instruction, there is nothing deserving the name; and the security 
afforded to the territory from foreign violence is the one only duty of govern- 
ment that is tolerably performed 

The alleged deficiency of profit from our Indian connections, Col. Stewart 
thinks is of itself presumptive evidence that there is something radically wrong 
in the management. He proceeds as follows : — 

I think it may be shown that there are but two ways, in which any direct gain can be 
obtained from such a country as India. The one (and incomparably the most profitable 
x and the best), by the fair returns of mercantile traffic, til an exchange of commodities 
equally beneficial to both ; the other, by leaving the internal management of their ow n 
affairs entirely to the inhabitants, and the natural relations between the soil and capital, 
and capital arid industry, undisturbed, and exacting from them a pecuniary tribute. 
That, by collecting the rents of the country, and undertaking the functions of Go- 
vernment for the people, and to save out of them a surplus revenue, we never can, by 
possibility, realize any thing, if the people have the power (as they must have) of fixing 
the price of grain, and consequently the wages of lal>our — are propositions which l 
conceive to be equally indisputable. The consequence results* not from any deep design 
on the part of the people, but from that relation between the things themselves, by 
which such an equilibrium is insensibly adjusted. The surplus, in point of fact, ha> 
always hitherto proved a mere delusion, and such it always will be. 

He then recoin men ds the abandonment for ever of all further views of foreign 
war, the removal of restrictions, the improvement of the people, the excite- 
ment of their dormant wants and energies, the introduction of a body of 
gentry (English colonists) who must increase those wants and create new ones* 
and the cultivation of amicable relations with neighbouring state*. The 
results of a policy, of which these arc the outlines, Col. Stewart describes in 
very animated and eloquent language. 

Such is the nature of the work before us, which has many sound observa- 
tions, and is well worthy of perusal. It will not, we apprehend, please the 
party whose views it is, in many respects, calculated to promote; because it 
contains not a syllable (a moat ominous omission) concerning “ liberty of the 
press” in India, the watch- word of those sapient politicians, who think them- 
selves privileged to confound causes with effects, and to invert the order of 
things, by making free discussion precede free institutions, which must like- 
wise be the fruit of some advancement in science and civilization on the part of 
the people. 
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A Key to the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. Thomas Bov*, A.M. London, 

1825; 8vo. pp. 239. 

This is a further attempt to support and exemplify the doctrine or system 
of parallelism, a peculiarity discovered by certain writers in the composition 
of the Holy Scriptures, and which Mr. Boys endeavoured to develope in a 
work entitled c< Tactica Sacra” to which the present publication may be con- 
sidered as an appendage. The nature of the system of composition referred 
to may be comprehended from the examples which the author has given of its 
simplest form — the parallel couplet 

In examining a verse, or other small portion of Scripture, we very commonly find 
that it falls into two equal, or nearly equal, lines, which mutually correspond : as 
in the following examples: — 

a. | Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found ; 

a. | Call ye upon him, while he is near. Is. Iv. 6. (1.) 

a. | Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for I am weak : 

a. | Heal me, O Lord, tor my bones are vexed. Ps. vi. 2. (2.) 

a. | They provoked him to jealousy with strange gods, 

a . | With abominations provoked they him to anger. 

Deut. xxxii. 16. (3.) 

a. | Ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, 

a. | And the flesh of your daughters ye shall eat. Lev. xxvi. 29. (4.) 

a. | Put away from thee a froward mouth, 

a. j And perverse lips put far from thee. Prov. iv. 24. (/>.) 

In each of these instances the reader will readily perceive that a., the second liue, 
corresponds to a., the first. 

These examples admit of subdivisions, wherein the parallel is still apparent, 
though of different kinds : the first and second, when subdivided, discover 
alternate parallelism ; the other three exhibit specimens of introverted paral- 
lelism. The parallel couplet, however, contains the principle of both. There 
are other examples wherein the mode of arrangement is still more complex, 
partaking of the alternate and the introverted character. 

The present work is intended to prove that whole psalms are divisible accord- 
ing to the principles of parallelism. The author’s object is, therefore, to 
furnish a key to the meaning of those compositions ; for as the arrangement is 
necessarily dependent upon the sense, parallelism becomes, in the author’s 
opinion, a very useful instrument in the hands of the Biblical critic. He goes, 
indeed, further:— 

Moreover, if the arrangement which we discover be, as we allege, so intimately 
connected with the sense and topics of Holy Scripture, then is it by no means mere 
matter of criticism and curious disquisition, but a sacred thing. The neglect of such 
a subject will be disregard of Scriptural truth ; opposition, previous to examination, 
will be inexcusable resistance to that truth ; ridicule will be profaneness. The doctrine 
will be one, respecting which it will be the bounden duty of every person who possesses 
or aspires to the character of a religious teacher, to do what in him lies to procure all 
attainable information. It is the duty of all preachers of the Gospel to give this subject 
! -their attention ; not, indeed, for the purpose of immediately bringing before their 
hearers a doctrine, yet unfixed in m*ny of its leading particulars, and undefined in its 
extent > for the purpose, however, of being ultimately qualified to use, with judg- 
ment, with precision, and with effect, this new organ of Scriptural interpretation. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the mode of exposition which 
> the 
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'the Reverend author employs in his work. It comprehends the whole of 
Psalm Cl. — 

A. I 1. I will sing of mercy and judgment ; unto thee, O Lord, will I sing. 

I 2. I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. O, when wilt thou come 
I unto me ? I will walk within my house with a perfect heart. 

B. 3. I will set no wicked thing before mine eyes : I hate the work of them 
that turn aside ; it shall not cleave to me. 4. A froward heart shall 
depart from me ; I will not know a wicked person. 5. Whoso privily 
slandercth bis neighbour, him will I cut oif : him that hath an high look 
and a proud heart will not I suffer. 

A. I 6. Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they may dwell with 
| me : he that walketh in a perfect way, lie shall serve me. 

B. 7. He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house : he that 
tclleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. 8. I will early destroy all the 
wicked of the laud : that I may cut oil' all wicked doers from the city 
of the Lord. (1.) 

The whole of this Psalm is a promise, or a declaration of the Psalmist’s resolutions 
and intentions. There is, however, a distinction of an obvious kind. In A. and A., 
the first and third members, the Psalmist sets forth what he will do, and whom he will 
encourage; in B. and B., the second and fourth, what he will avoid, and whom he 
will discourage and destroy. 

In order . to perceive the truth of this representation, it will be necessary for the reader 
to examine the several members for himself. In A. the Psalmist says, “ I will sing,’* 
&c. •“ J will behave myself wisely,” &c. “ I will walk,” &c. — So again, in A., “ Mine 
eyes shall be upon the faithful,” &c. “ He shall serve me.”— But B. and /?., on the 

contrary, set forth what the Psalmist disapproves, and whom he will avoid, discounte- 
nance, or suppress. “ I will set no wicked thing,” &c. “ I hale the work of them,” 

&c. “ Whoso privily slandereth will I cut off** “ Him that hath an high look will I 

not suffer** “ He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house,” &c. “ I will 

destroy all the wicked,” &c. “ That I may cut off all wicked doers.” 

A u Perfect way,” (tZD’DD “ypl), is spoken of both in A- and A. — The reader 
will also observe many correspondences in B. and B. In each of these members the 
Psalmist describes the persons whom he will discountenance pr destroy. Thus in B. he 
speaks of “ The work of them that turn aside,” (ED'DD ntEW) ; in B., of him 
" That worketh deceit,” (fPD“l HEW). In B. he says, “ I will set no wicked thing 
before mine eyes ;** in B., “ He that telletli lies shall not tarry in my sight.** The 
Hebyew expression is the same in both instances, (3, 7.)— It is also the same 

Hebrew word, /VDlfN, which is rendered in B. to “ Cut off*,” (5.) and in B., to 
‘‘Destroy,” (8.) In the Hebrew, too, there is something very symmetrical in the 
opening clauses of B. and B ., though it would be difficult to preserve the resemblance 
in a translation. 

: by>b a nan n'tim iO 

: rvn“> ntyy 'no mpa aty' *0 

. It is natural to inquire to what extent the principles. of parallelism can be 
applied, for it is obvious that the utility of the discovery depends, in a great 
measure, upon their universal, or at least their general, applicability ; Mr. 
Boys gives the following statement upon this material point : — 

In a table which I have drawn out for my private use, I have classed the Psalms 
under three heads ; those in which I have not been able to discover any arrangement ; 
those which T have. partly 'arranged ; and those in which I consider the entire arrange* 
rnent to have been ascertained. The last class I divide into two kinds ; those in which 
the arrangement is so plain, that, as I conceive, any candid person acquainted with the 
laws of parallelism, would acknowledge it at once, if properly set before him ; and 
those in which I am satisfied in my own mind that the arrangement is correct, but could 
4 3 T 2 not 
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not expect to satisfy others without more or less of discussion and detail. The follow* 
mg, then, are the numbers :— 

Fully arranged. 

Plain 39 

Less obvious 61 


100 

Partly arranged 48 

Not arranged at all 2 

Total 150 


In endeavouring to explain the cause or causes of the peculiarity which is 
the subject of the present work, the reverend author observes, that some may 
conceive the correspondences to be merely accidental, some that they are evi- 
dently designed, and others may believe that there was no absolute intention 
to pursue a peculiar mode of arrangement, though there was no absolute 
unconsciousness in the mind of the author. Mr. Boys, however, sees “ no 
way of accounting for the various phenomena exhibited, but by supposing posi- 
tive design and actual intention somewhere.” He is inclined to conclude that 
“ the intention and the consciousness of the arrangements pointed out in the 
Sacred Writings did exist in the mind of the w riters : though it is very possible, 
as they composed in detail, that they were not so fully aware of the general 
results of their own labours, as we may now be, if we investigate them 
thoroughly, and have them exhibited to us in one view.” Mr. Boys pursues 
the argument at greater length, but we cannot follow him. 

The alarm which this doctrine of parallelism seems to have excited amongst 
some readers of the Scriptures appears to us very groundless and unreasonable. 
The doctrine may, indeed, be carried too far, and we should be sorry to see 
it applied to correct any part of the text. But it will be time to reject it when 
it plainly leads to such mischievous results : at present, the attempt of Mr. 
Boys is entitled to countenance and encouragement. At the same time we 
own that we are not sanguine as to any benefits which the student will derive 
from acquiring a knowledge of its rules ; much less do wc concur with the 
author in believing that the neglect of this doctrine will ever evince “ a disre- 
gard of Scriptural truth or that this “ organ of Scriptural interpretation ” 
can ever be regarded as ** a sacred thing.” Simplicity is the characteristic of 
the Holy Writings ; and the moment we admit the indispensable belief of any 
occult or abstruse method of interpretation, wc open a dangerous door to 
fraud and deceit. 

The peculiarity which Mr. Boys has treated of is a peculiarity which is 
visible in almost all oriental writings, especially poetry. We would undertake 
to point out very striking instances of parallelism in Hafez, Saadi, and Fer- 
doufei. This is no proof, indeed, that this species of arrangement is acci- 
dental ; rather the contrary :-~but it destroys the basis of the supposition 
referred to by Mr. Boys, that the intention did not exist in the mind of the 
penman who wrote, but in the mind of the Spirit who dictated. 

Wc shall regret it, if any thing which has fallen from us should leave an 
impression that we undervalue the labours of Mr. Boys. The work evinces 
piety, taste, and’ ingenuity; and the subject of which it treats well deserves 
examination. , 
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V A R1ETIES; 

lUIILOSOPHICALy SCIENTIFIC , AND LITERARY . 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A . meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held at Chouringliee, on Wednesday even- 
ing, the 2 1 st Sept.; W. B. Bayley, Esq., 
Vice- President, in the chair. 

At this meeting Lieut. Col. Blacker, 
Lieut. Jenkins, and Mr. Alleyn, were 
elected members of the Society. 

A note was read from Mr. Gibbons, 
transmitting, in the name of Mr. Palmer, 
two small stuffed figures representing a 
man and woman of the Bosjcc tribe, at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

A model of the great war boat, 100 
feet long, and finely gilt, &c., which was 
presentee! by the King of Ava to the Shoo 
Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon, has been ad- 
ded to the museum by Major G. P. Baker. 
This model was taken by a ship- builder on 
a scale, and only shews the proportions of 
the vessel, without any of its curved and 
gilded embellishments. 

Capt. Wm. Bruce presented a Burmese 
religious book, written on the palm-leaf, 
with the outer leaves highly illuminated 
and glazed. It was found in tlie large pa- 
goda at Rangoon, where it was placed in 
a niche, with a silk curtain drawn before it. 

A letter was read from Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer, secretary to the Lyceum of Natural 
History of New York, presenting the first 
half-volume of their Annals, and the two 
first numbers of their second volume, to- 
gether with an Essay on Salt, containing 
notices of its origin, formation, geological 
position, and principal localities in the 
American States, with a view to its use in 
the arts, manufactures, and agriculture, by 
the secretary himself. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer has also transmit- 
ted to the Society a copy of the statutes 
regulating the practice of physic and sur- 
gery, in the State of New York, and a 
catalogue of paintings, sculptures, and 
engravings, exhibited by the American 
academy of fine arts, in the present year. 

A Nepaulese manuscript was presented 
by Mr. Hodgson. 

A letter was read from Dr. Paterson, 
transmitting a sketch of the progress of 
science, respecting igneous meteors and 
meteorites, by E. W. Brayley, which ap- 
peared 4n the Philosophical Magazine for 
August 1824. 

A Meteorological Register for 1824, by 
Mr. J. Prinsep, of Benares, was also laid 
before the meeting. 

A paper was read by the Secretary, il- 
lustrative of the Boudh’ha religion, as es- 
tablished in Nepaul, with translations from 
die manuscript sent by Mr* Hodgson. 


The accounts given by Kirkpatrick and 
Buchanan of the religion of Ncpajll, appear 
to be far from satisfactory or comprehen- 
sive. They only establish that there are 
two predominant forms of belief, as well 
as two principal divisions of the people, the 
Parbutyas, or Mountain Hindus, who 
worship Seva and Vishnoo, and the Ne- 
wars, who mostly follow the doctrines of 
Boudh’ha. 

Although Buchanan found it difficult 
to procure any satisfactory information in 
Nepaul of the traditions and tenets there 
prevalent, there is evidently no want of 
means. The only authentic sources of all 
such informations are the works which em- 
body and dictate the belief and practices of 
a people, and that these are both many and 
voluminous in Nepaul, the Society has had 
ample proof in the frequent contributions 
received from their zealous correspondent, 
Mr. Hodgson. Unluckily, however, the 
manuscripts he has hitherto sent have been 
of little use, being written in languages 
with which we are not yet familiar. But 
lie has now transmitted a book which is 
more available. The text is Sanscrit, inter-* 
spersed with an interpretation in the Ne- 
waree language, which, although differing 
essentially in base and structure, borrows 
Sanscrit words so copiously, that the pur- 
port of many passages can be made out 
without the knowledge of the language 
itself. 'Hie volume presented by Mr. Hodg- 
son, comprizes three tracts Rules for 
the religious observance of the eighth day 
of the lunar fortnight ; tlie twenty-five 
stanzas propitiatory of the deities of Nepaul, 
and tlie praises of tlie seven Boudh’has. 
Of these it would be tedious and unin- 
teresting to give any analyses. 

According to information given to Mr. 
Buchanan, by a member of the sect, the 
Got, or gardeners of Nepaul, follow re- 
ligious teachers and a form of worship of 
their own. The last consists in the adora- 
' tion of the ten Yoglnis, and Matrikas, and 
their four instructors, personified by Gots, 
who drink spirituous liquors, and the blood 
of animals administered to them, under 
those characters. Once in twelve years, it 
is said, the Rajah offers a solemn sacrifice 
of various living animals, in pairs, ahd two 
men, the skulls of the latter being used aft 
the drinking cups of the shrine. The man 
who gave Buchanan this information de- 
clared he had assisted in the immolation of 
the human victims, but other persons of 
whom inquiry was made, denied the hu- 
man sacrifices at the ceremony. The fact 
is, therefore, questionable, although it Is 
evident from the work under consideration, 

that 
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that the ritual of the Tantras is closely fol- 
lowed. The offerings, termed Bali and 
Mahabali, make part of the ceremony, and 
these very commonly imply the sacrifice of 
animal life. They are, however, not ne- 
cessarily so, and may consist of any edible 
articles, as various kinds of grain, and 
curds, and milk, and such arc apparently 
the oblations of the ritual in question ; for, 
towards the close, the sacrificer declares 
himself innocent of the destruction of ani- 
mal life in any manner, and of drinking 
spirits, and the use of salt and meat, and 
engages to continue so throughout the en- 
suing day— a pledge very inconsistent with 
the actual perpetration of the offences im- 
puted to him. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OP PARIS. 

Meeting of 2d January. — The following 
persons were admitted members of the 
Society. 

M. Adrien Dupre, French consul at 
Salonica. M. P. A. Kunkul, of Aschaf- 
fenbourg in Bavaria. M. de Torcy, chief 
in the office of the minister for foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Huttmann transmitted to the So- 
ciety six Chinese coins, of the reigning 
dynasty of Tsing. 

M. Chezy announced that the transcrip- 
tion of the episode of the .death of Yadjna- 
datta, was completed. 

M. Jaubert communicated a letter from 
M. Fontanicr, announcing that this travel- 
ler is employing himself in the researches 
pointed out to him by the council. • The 
same member likewise communicated some 
parts of a letter from M. Desbassyns de 
-Richemont, which intimate the intentions 
of the writer to" concur in the execution of 
the objects of the Society during his stay 
in the East. 

M.'Du'reau de la Malle, in the name of 
M. Guaymard, the naturalist, who is to 
accompany Capt. Durville in his voyage 
round the world,* proposed to remit to this 
traveller an intimation of the points on 
which the Society may desire to obtain in- 
formation. 

M. le Comte Lanjuinais, in the name of 
the committee nominated at the lost meet- 
ing, read a report on the proposal for 
printing the text of the Hindu drama of 
Sacontala. The conclusions were adopted 
by the Society, and the printing of this 
work is, stopped. 

The inscription in Sanscrit characters, 
referred to at the last meeting, was re- 
turned by M. Ch6zy, with a note pointing 
out the date. 

V M. Grangerat de Lagrange read some 
observations on Oriental literature. 

PROGRESS OF SOUND. 

In the last number of the llwue Ency - 
clopidiqtu, there it an account of a very 


extraordinary proposal, viz. to communi- 
cate verbal intelligence in a few moments 
to vast distances, and this not by symbols, 
as in the telegraph, but in distinct articu- 
late sounds uttered by the human voice. 
This plan originated with an Englishman, 
Mr. Dick, according to whose experiments 
the human voice may be made intelligible 
at the distance of twenty-five or thirty miles. 
The experiments of the celebrated Biot 
have ascertained that sound travels ten times 
quicker when transmitted by solid bodies,, 
or through tubes, than when it passes 
through the open air; at the distance .of 
more than half a mile the low voice of a 
man was distinctly heard. At the latter 
end of the last century, a clergyman named 
Gautier conceived a plan of transmitting 
articulate sounds to immense distances j he 
proposed the construction of horizontal 
tunnels, that should widen at the extremi- 
ties, by means of which the ticking of a 
watch might he heard more distinctly at 
the distance of 2,006 feet than when placed 
close to the ear ; he calculated that a suc- 
cession of such tunnels would transmit a 
verbal message 900 miles in an hour. 

CHINESE VARNISH. 

Tlie Chinese make a secret of the com- 
position of their varnishes. There was an 
old man at Tomsk, about ten years bask, 
who knew this secret. Having, in his 
infancy, fallen into the lmnds of the Kbtr- 
gheez, he had been carried into China, fVom 
whence, after many adventures, he re- 
turned to Russia. lie made tables, epps 
and other articles, which .he varnished 
with black, red, and gold : his productions 
might have been taken for those of China. 
It is surprizing that no person paid any 
attention to the fact. It was only by acci- 
dent we learned the secret of making the 
black varnish, which we communicate to 
the public. Take some pure pitch, turn 
it into a narrow vessel, and let.it bake for 
two or three days over a low fire, until 
converted into . a black compact mass, 
which does not stick to the hand- Put 
this mass into a mattrass (or bolt-headland 
let it bake over a good fire, pouring jnto 
it, little by little, some essence of.. turpen- 
tine : if it takes fire, it can be extinguish- 
ed by closing the matrass with felt. Con- 
tinue the process until the mass takes a fluid 
consistency. The articles to.be covered 
with this varnish must be made of wood 
perfectly dry, and they should be dried 
afterwards as much as posable. — [Moscow 
Telegraph. 

UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND . PAClflC. 

The message of the president’ of the. 
Mexican Government contttins thte ‘fol- 
lowing passage : 1 /- 

* “ Although, an yet, theasonnexiofr of-the 
two seas by the isthmus of Tehuantepec -by 

means 
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means of a canal is problematical : all 
doubt has vanished with respect to the fa • 
cility of opening short and very good roads 
for the trade of the world. The expedi- 
tion which the government sent thither, 
has returned with a confirmation of that 
point, and having accomplished its pur- 
poses for the most part.'* 

TRAVELS OF M. RUFTELL IN AFRICA. 

The Bulletin Universel des Sciences of 
Paris contains the substance of a letter 
from M. Riippell, dated Cairo, 14th Aug. 
1825, in which he states that he has not 
been able to penetrate farther than Omsi- 
mime. He divides the inhabitants of Kor- 
doufan into four classes, equally ignorant, 
and absorbed in the pursuit of gain, in- 
testine wars, or fear of the Turks. 1. 
The Nubas, or free negroes, living iso- 
lated on the summits of mountains, or on 
inaccessible rocks. 2. The inhabitants of 
the plains, a mixed race, sprung from the 
Nubas, tile Ethiopians, and the Arabs. 

3. The Nomadc Arabs from the Hedjaz. 

4. The Gclabi, or merchants, composed of 
the inhabitants of all the African provinces 
situated to the north-west. M. Riippell 
and his companions had killed five giraffes 
(cameleopards) in a short space of time. 
He does not doubt that the mountains in 
the environs of Koldage^ are of volcanic 
formation. It even appears that the sub- 
terranean fires are not yet extinct — an 
dfetraordinary circumstance at so great a 
distance from the sea. The existence of 
considerable ruins to the south-west of the 
Obaid is uncertain ; but M. Riippell has 
been positively assured that in Darfour, 
four days' journey from Kobbe, there is a 
large and ancient city in ruins, with a great 
‘number of magnificent temples cut in the 
roCk, adorned with columns and hierogly- 
phics, in the' Egyptian style. The place 
is called Mater. Ha has been re-assured 
of the existence of the Niulleka, or Ni- 
lukma, an animal which bears on its fore- 
head a Straight slender horn, and that the 
Arabs call it Anasa. All that the traveller 
has been able to learn respecting the course 
of the Bahr-el- Abiad, or White Nile, is 
that daring several months, this great river 
presents but a marshy bed, the water, mud- 
dy without current. It is only in the rainy 
season that immense bodies of water fill it, 
and cause the astonishing inundation de- 
signated by the generic name of Nile. 
Most of the persons consulted by M. Riip- 
pell knew no river, or torrent which fell 
into it. From Dabbe to Omismime, an 
extent of more than eight degrees of lati- 
tude, he observed scarcely any elevation 
of ground, and he believes that the latter 
place is not 400 feet' above the level of 
the sea. Returning from Kordoufan, M. 
Riippell made an excursion of thirty days 
into the desert, to the south of Korti, to- 
wards.. Gummer. Not far from this place 


are the ruins of an ancient city, which 
is called L* Mokattam, a name denoting 
that there must be many inscriptions and 
hieroglyphics in it, as the Arabs acknow- 
ledged ; but his guides refused to conduct 
him thither. He descended the Nile from 
Korti to Meroe and Gebel-Barkal. After 
some stay at Cairo, he proposes to visit the 
coasts of the Red Sea. 


NEW DOCTRINE OF MEDICINE. 

Dr. Prus, of Paris, has just published 
a new doctrine of medicine, in which lie 
maintains that the study of the healthy 
man can never lead to the knowledge of 
the diseased man ; that the state of health 
and state of disease offer distinct pheno- 
mena; that the symptoms, heat, signs, 
ami proper treatment of morbid affections, 
arc not disclosed by physiology ; ami 
therefore that physiology can never be the 
foundation of medicine. He subsequent- 
ly examines the real utility of physiology ; 
points out the inevitable evils which it has 
caused since its forced introduction into 
pathology, and places physiological doc- 
trine by the side of those physical, mecha- 
nical, and chemical doctrines, the fatal 
influence of which is nearly universal. 
The art of healing, according to Dr. 
Prus, is founded solely on the examina- 
tion and appreciation of the phenomena 
which attend a sick person ; and he traces 
them up to their primitive causes, that is, 
to the changes which the vital properties 
sustain. Those properties he states to be 
four, viz. sensibility, contractibility, ex- 
pansibility, and vital affinity. 

THE HEBREW COIN KESITHA. 

The Bible makes mention of a coin 
called Kesitha, a word which the commen - 
tators have rendered lamb. Rabbi Akiba 
assures us, that at the time when he tra- 
velled in Judea, an obolus was still called 
kesitha. M. M (inter (in a Danish periodi- 
cal work) conceives that the ancient Phoe- 
nician medal, which Dr. Clarke brought 
from the ruins of Citium, and published 
in the account of his travels, is a kesitha. 
Tt is a piece rudely made, almost trian- 
gular, bearing oil one side the impression 
of a lamb or goat. — [Bull. Univ. 

ANCIENT FAINTING. 

A fresco painting has been discovered 
at Pompeii, representing an eruption of 
Vesuvius, and several processions at the 
foot of the mountain. Cape Misenum 
and the city of Naples arc in the back- 
ground. This picture indicates that 
Naples was formerly of prodigious height, 
and that the frequent eruptions have 
lowered it considerably ; it also shows that 
the Somma did not exist, or rather, that 
■it formed a part of Vesuvius, and has 

been 
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lieeu separated from it by a volcanic erup- 
tion. 

FORESIGHT. 

A letter from the Isle of France, quoted 
. in a Calcutta paper, gives the following 
particulars of a species of foresight for 
which this island is celebrated 

“ In my next letter I must tell you of 
the abilities of some ffew here to discover 
ships some, days before they appear above 
the horizon. You may remember the 
phenomenon having been noticed some 
time ago in a voyage in the Northern 
Ocean,' I forget the name of both the ship 
.and thepaptain* on that occasion ; but the 
ship appears in the air inverted, and of 
course the appearance is accounted for on 
the common theory of reflection. It is, 
however, peculiar to certain situations, or 
at least certain latitudes. One of the men 
at this place was invited to Paris by the 
Institute, but he could not observe the 
same appearance there, and came back. 
He here makes a daily report, and is 
rarely out. lie has been known to an- 
nounce a ship dismasted for five days be- 
fore any olher person could discover her 
(the Dnnira, Chinaman), and among 
many other incontrovertible proofs, lie 
not long ago announced the approach of 
two brigs unaccountably lashed together ; 
in three days after a ship with four masts 
made its appearance, a thing that had not 
been seen for twelve years before. There 
are two old men that have the skill to dis- 
cern very accurately, but they have many 
pupils whom they are teaching, and who 
can see the objects, though they cannot 
yet perceive distinctly the particular cha- 
racters of them.” 

ANTIQUITIES OF ARRACAN. 

The following is part of the diary of 
Dr. Tytler, who is now in Arracan, which 
appears in a Calcutta newspaper 

“ The Baboo Deeong is one of the most 
remarkable hills included within the boun- 
daries of this extraordinary city. It Is 
situated in a direction nearly due west 
from the entrance where the army gained 
admission subsequent to the escalade 
which was so gallantly executed by the 
troops under the command of Brigadier 
Richards, and is surmounted by four pa- 
godas, or latocs, dedicated to the worship 
. of Gaudma, Saco- Moonee, Si Moonce, 
Maha Moonee, or Buddha. Leading to 
those edifices are several flights of steps 
ascending the* eastern face of the hill, 

* C*pt Scoresby*— Ed. 


which are ornamented with colossal figures 
of deformed giants, composed of brick- 
work, and plaistered with chunam, of an 
uncouth shape, brandishing clubs in their 
hands ; and what is extremely remarkable, 
figures of the Egyptian Sphinx present 
themselves close to the temples, and which 
are so constructed as to exhibit an acute 
triangle ; two lions’ bodies being conjoined 
to a single female head, placed at the 
sharp angle of the building. The Baboo 
Deeofig hill is about 100 feet in height, 
and composed of strata of shistys, and is 
completely surrounded with water even 
when the tide is ebb. 

“ Surrounding the outer wall of one of 
the principal and most ancient of the 
Arracan temples, is olreerved amongst the 
weeds and jungle, which in many places 
obscure those interesting relicts, a series 
of very surprising mutilated sculptures, 
placed in interstices resembling embra- 
sures, constructed in the ruined wall en- 
closing the court of the temple : upon one 
of those stones is sculptured the Tauric 
man, or Bucephalus Siva, the Drfithra of 
the Persians, or in other words, the sun in 
Taurus. Another distinctly exhibits the 
Sphinx, consisting of the bust of a wo- 
man, attuched to the body and feet of a 
lion, or the solar luminary having passed 
Leo and entered Virgo. The dragon’s 
head and tail, shewn in the headless vo- 
lume of an immense snake’s, body, are 
conspicuous upon another stone in the 
series. Another contains a group appa- 
rently comprising the Crow and Sagita- 
riiis, and representing a man aiming with 
an arrow at an evident figure of a raven. 
Another exhibits a woman seemingly iu 
the act of striking a sleeping man with a 
stone, which representation I take to form 
an allusion to the sun leaving Virgo (under 
the figure of a man slain by a .woman, 
and perhaps mixed up with a perversion of 
the historical fact of Jael and Sisera) and 
entering Libra, the first of the lower or 
southern signs, and thus, slain by Virgo, 
or tlie woman, becoming dead and cobitp 
the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere. 

“ I imagine the whole, of the. sculptures 
which are cut on both side* of those stones 
(a sort of dark friable saudstpue) to afford 
representations of the. constellations, and 
thus exhibit the remains pf a very ancient 
and curious zodiac, totally different in 
some respects from any with whichwe are 
acquainted, and emoting, a brilliant ray 
upon the antiquities of tii* western world ; 
for between the* hieroglyphics of A** and 
Egypt, a striking analogy is particularly 
remarked by Syrnes, and every day’s dis- 
coveries tend to confirm the fact. ” 
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India- Board, March 4, IHiM. 

A desnatch has been received at the East- India 
House from the Gov. Gen. In Connell at Fort Wil- 
liam* In Bengal, dated 24th of Aug. lil 25; with 
Inclosurcs, or which the following are copies : — 


Copy of Letter from Lieut. Neufville to Cnpt. 

Martin, Major of Brigade in Assam, dated Now 

Dhccing, Mokh, &thMayl«25. 

Sir : I have the honour to report, for the infor- 
mation of Col. Richards, commanding, that hav- 
ing received authentic intelligence that the body 
of the enemy, recently arrived from Mogaum, 
had pushed on an advanced party of sixty, with 
three mounted chiefs, to within an accessible dis- 
tance from my post, for the purpose of throwing 
up entrenchments at a village about twenty-five 
miles off, on the Dhecing, 1 deemed it highly ex- 
pedient to dislodge them. With that view 1 em- 
barked in canne.i on the afternoon of the 7th, 
taking with me Ensign Bogle and half the strength 
of the detachment, calculating that by pushing 
on the whole night i might be able to reach them 
by day break in the morning. The arrangement, 
1 am happy to say, was attended with complete 
success. 1 landed about half a mile below the 
place at early dawn, and by making a detour round 
the jungle, came on the quarter occupied by the 
Burmese at a little before five. 

On our charging, the enemy Immediately fled in 
the greatest, confusion, very closely followed by 
our men as far as the ground would admit ; hut as 
they threw away their arms, and every thing that 
could Impede their flight, even their clothes, we 
were soou distanced, and obliged to discontinue the 
pursuit. 

They lost either eight or t:n killed, and I should 
suppose many must l>e wounded from the preci- 
sion with which the men fired. The principal of 
tile three chiefs (who was recognised by inv Bur- 
»ic.« to be Lah Daungh Fail) escaped most nar- 
rowly, being several times almost 1 at the point of 
tlie bayonet. 

The only casual tv on our part is one sepoy 
wounded by a punjab. 

I have brought down with me the chiefs of the 
village, prisoners, ns security for the ransom of 
the numerous Assamese captives confined in their 
jungles. 

I feel greatly indebted t> Ensign Bogie for his 
active and coidial co-operation, and the cheerful 
soldier-like conduct ot the men deserves the 
highest praise. 

1 have also the honour to report, that having 
heard of a few straggling Saunis from amongst 
those who quitted Rungpore with Baglee Phokun 
being concealed in the jungles near Suddeeya, I 
detached a party to bring them in. Five out of the 
nine were secured with their families, and I shall 
take the earliest opportunity to send them down. 

I have received a letter from the three chiefs 
myrty arrived, written in their usual style of ver- 
blage, and finishing with a desire that I should 
immediately go back to Rungpore, and on my 
arrival there fall back with the whole force out of 
Assam ; to which 1 returned the annexed reply. 

I have, Ac. 

J.B. NEUFVILLE. Lieut., 

Coming. Now Dheelng Mokh. 


Reply to Letter of the Chiefs Lah Daungh, 
- Menglah Pah, and Do Koang Pah. 

(After Compliments.) 

I have received your communication. If, my 
friends, .you want us to quit the country of Assam, 
you had better come andturn us out. 

J. B. NEUFVILLE. 

Copy of Letter from Brig. Gen. Sir A. Campbell, 
K.C.B., to George Swinton, Esq., dated Head- 
Quarters, Prorae, loth May W25. 

Sir: Herewith I have the honour to transmit 
you a document this day received from Major 
Frith* commanding at Mergul, by which It will 
appear that the audacity of the Siamese pirates on 
that coast has met with such a check as will, It i=. 
hoped, put a stop to their depredations. I have 
Jtriatic Journ. Vol. XX.I. No. J'J4. 


ordered one of the Hon. Company’s cruisers to 
proceed immediately from Rangoon to the const of 
Tcnasserim, in addition to the one already there, 
which will be sufficient to keep every thing quiet 
In that quarter during the monsoon. 

I have, Ac. 

A. CAMPBELL, Brig. Gen. 

Copy of Letter from Lieut. Drever to Major Frith, 
comm mding at Mergui, dated Mergui, 2d April 
mu. 

Sir: I have the honour to report that, agreeably 
to your instructions, 1 embarked on the morning 
of the 2Mh ult. with the party as per margin,* in 
soma country boats, manned by Burmese, and 
proceeded in a southerly direction until the morn- 
ing of the :tist, in search of those Siamese pirates 
who for some time have marie such destruction in 
this province, when l discovered six Ixiats. I 
immediately made my boats form line, 60 as to 
prevent their ascertaining the number of ours, 
which, I am happy to say, had the desired eflPecr, as 
they did not appear alarmed until we got near 
them. 1 then gave orders for Lieut. Bingham and 
Assist. Nurg. Lindsell to proceed in two fast pull- 
ing boats, anti 1 accompanied in a third; we very 
soon overtook and boarded four of them, two 
made their escape; those taken made but little 
resistance, I suppose in consequence of our rear 
boats coming up. They proved to be four Sia- 
mese war boats, well manned and armed; after 
securing them we proceeded to the island of Yca- 
qudam, in the Burmese territory, about ninety 
miles from Mergui, where we discovered twenty- 
six more; they approached us for some time, but 
at length returned and I j ruled 4iM> men, who took 
up a strong position on shore, ami about 400 re- 
mained in their boats, all well armed, some boats 
having guns in their bows. 1 then hoisted a white 
flag and a small boat came with a man in it with 
a message from the chief, the llajah of Sampore, 
who was at Mergui in February last, requesting I 
would come on shore, to which 1 repl ed that I 
wished him to come and see me ; he said he would, 
prov.dod I would separate from iny boats, wli’ch I 
did, and waited for some time. He then sent 
some of his chiefs, who would scarcely approach 
sufficiently near to make themselves understood; 
however, *1 called to them to say, that I would 
not see anyone but the Rajah, lie then came, 
but instead of one boat, brought his whole flotilla, 
and attempted to get between me and my boats, 
but seeing his intculion I prevented him. 1 then 

E ulled up to his boat and asked him to come on 
nard mine, which he refused: in short 1 used 
every means to persuade him, hut to no effect. I 
then asked him by whose authority he had taken 

E ossession of this island, having built houses for 
imself and people, and how he could dare to 
molest the Inhabitants of the province of Mergui, 
well knowing from n former interview, about two 
months ago, that they were under the British pro- 
tection. llis reply was, that he was sent by h s 
king, and that he did not care for us ; I told him 
that my orders were to bring him to Mergui to see 
the Governor, r.nd that 1 nad no doubt but his 
lmats would be returned to hhn on his arrival, 
when he explained matters; during the conversa- 
tion I held nis boat as he would not allow any one 
to come near him but myself. He then 1 ke light- 
ning darted into his cabin, and a man who was by 
his side during the conversation made a cut at me, 
which fortunately I escaped, and several men pre- 
sented their muskets, no doubt with a hostile in- 
tention. 1 therefore gave orders for our men to 
fire, and I can scarcely say which Commenced: 
finding our nmsquetry heavy he pulled oft - , rind, I 
regret to say, that in consequence of all our boats' 
crews deserting their oars for some time, we could 
not again come up with their flotilla. He must 
have suffered severely from our Are as we continued 
chasing for about anliour, when wc got so far dis- 
tant, and no hope of coming up with him, and 
thought it advisable to return to the island. Thq, 

enemy's 


* 2 Lieutenants, 1 assistant surgeon, 2 subldars, 
1 jemldar, (■»& rank and file. 
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enemy's fire was very well d rected for some time, 
and 1 regret to say, two men of ours were killed, 
and two wounded, one of them an inter ureter, 
who has left a widow, the other jn Uunnah, and 
two sepoys wounded 

I beg leave to brine to your notice the gallant 
conduct of Lieut. Bingham amt Assist. Surg. Liu. 
•.sell, as also all the native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers and sepoys. 

On my return to the island 1 set fire to the 
houses. In one of the boats we took 1 found a 
small union-jack of ours which these pirates took 
from tile signal post at Tcnaparam. 

I have, tStc. 

J. DllffiVKlt, Lieut., 

routing. l>ett. 7th regt.N.L 


Coj^y of Letter from Lieut. Col. Watson, Adj.Gcn. 


14th July 


my, t 
1025. 


Esq., dated 


Sir : I am directed by the Coumiander-in-cliief 
to transmit to you, for the information of Govern- 
ment, the accompanying letter from Lieut. Col. 
Richards, commanding in Assam, inclosing a des- 
patch received from Lieut. Neufville, Dep. Assist. 
Quart. Mast. Gen., detailing tiie operations of a 
detachment tinder his command against Hie enemy; 
the success of these operations estal)l‘slv.-.s so com- 
pletely the merits of Lieut. Neufville, ami the 
gallantry of his detachment, that the Commander- 
in-chief deems it unnecessary to press the subject 
further on the notice of Government. 

I have, &c. 

W. L. WATSON, Adj.Gcn. of Army. 


Extract of Letter from Lieut. Neufville to Capt. 

Marlin, Major of Brigade in Assam, dated near 

Wokynet, on the Now Glueing, 15th June 11.25, 

Inclosed in a Letter from Lieut. Col. Richards to 

the Adj. Gen. of the Army. 

I have the honour to report for the information 
of Col. Richards, commanding, that, the state of 
the weather having resumed a favourable appear- 
ance on the 4th ihst., and intelligence up to tin; 
evening of that day reporting no alteration in the 
strength, or disposition of the enemy, I prepared to 
proceed. against them, and leaving a party of two 
gun-boa's with thirty sepoys, and a proportion of 
non-coininissioned omceis under a subadur to pro- 
tect the i>ost and passage of the Dlieeing, em- 
barked the remainder of the detachment on covered 
canoes and rafts. 

At daybreak on the 5th, wc commenced our pro- 
gress up tire Now Dlieeing. The delay ami diffi- 
culties in the passage proved much greater than 1 
had anticipated, and wo (lid not reach the large 
deserted village of Leyung till the evening of the 
8th. 

Here we were obliged to leave the gun-boats and 
gudwanies, and by dragging the canoes up the 
rapids with great labour, in which all hands were 
obliged to assist, arrived on the afternoon of the 
9th at a point opposite Dupha Gaum, which I now 
fonnd to be situated three or four miles inland on 
the right bank. 

On reaching Dupha, wc found the enemy occu- 
pying a stockade of very considerable strength, 
and on our appearance making luuty preparations 
for defence. 

They were unable, however, to stand the very 
prompt and gallant manner in which Lieut. Kerr 
Drought up his men to the assault, at once gaining 
possession of a commanding line of lire upon their 
trenches, in which lie the principal security, and 
abandoning these live whole body pressed for 
escape through the gate at the opposite face. 
Their loss was but trifling, since they were covered 
from our fire by the barriers of their own works 
(ab.ut fourteen feet high ami nearly solid, armed 
by double and triple rows of chevavxde friw), 
and we had no Immediate mode of entrance but 
by the gate, to gain which there were two long; 
faces or the place to traverse without cavalry, 
therefore all hope of overtaking them was vain, 
and they were immediately lost sight of in the 
jungle. 

The enemy being now concentrated at Bee&a 
Gaum, I made arrangements for attacking them, 
and as their works were said to be very strong, 
determined to carry them hy a night surprise, by 
which Ijshould have the benefit of a diversion to 
distract their attention. 

With this view wc marched on the afternoon of 
the llth, expecting to reach the post about two In 
the morning. 


When within a quarter of a mile from the pest 
we saw the enemy on the open snot below the first 
stockade, drawn up in a line with some horse on 
the right, advancing as to op j wise us : we imme- 
diately debouched from the Jungle to the clear 
plains below, and formed line in the front. 

No sooner, however, was it put In motion pre- 
paratory to the charge, than the enemy faced about 
and commenced a rapid retreat to the stockades* 
followed up l>y us as quickly na the required pre- 
servation of regularity and the irregularity of the 
ground would admit. 

Entering the first stockade, wc found that they 
had clearly gained the second, and successively 
they abandoned their five very formidable de- 
fences before us without once attempting a stand. 

The whole aifiiir was conducted by the steady 
advance of the bayonet, not a shirt being fired by 
us throughout. 

On quitting their last stockade they took to pre- 
cipitate flight, in which manner they have s<> 
decided an. adv.mtage oyer us, that 1 did not at- 
tempt harassing the men by an unavailing and 
hopeless pursuit. 

Early on the following morning I directed En- 
sign Bogle, with eighty men, to press upon their 
rear as far as the villages of Ninsko aud Kesson to 
the first pass (about eight miles), in order to con- 
firm their confusion, and also to cover the escape 
of the Asnamcse captives. 

This duty, performed in the most, able manner, 
and the result giving liberation to several hundreds, 
of these unf connate people, mast tie equally 
gratifying to hi;* own feelings, as it is creditable to 
his tact and judgment. 

From this top. of lire first peas the extreme rear 
of the enemy were seen clearing the second, aiul t 
conclude their Right to have been in great panic, 
from ill/.* gilt rkc.riahs, silver swords, and other 
insignia of the chiefs abandoned on the route. 

Ill file (leta'l of operations the commanding 
officer wiLl perceive liow entirely 1 must have been 
indebted for success to the active and zealous co- 
operation of the officers under me, Lieut. Kerr 
and Ensign Bogle, mo.d nobly seconded by tin- 
men, who, I may venture to assert, in all that 
regards Hie soldier, as well in cheerful endurance 
of more than'ordinary fatigue and privation, 
ardent alacrity <ft| every prospect of service* amt a 
steady bravery vnlen opposed to the enemy, could 
hare been surpassed by no troops whatever. 

Cupl- Bedford, of the survey department, who 
accompanied us throughout as a volunteer, gave, 
me the benefit of Ills experience and personal 
assistance on every occasion. 

A despatch has also been received at the East- 
India House from the Government of Bengal, 
dated 3d October 1H25, with au itukisare, of which 
the following is a copy : — 

Armistice concluded with the Burmese. Septemlrer 
17th, 1 1125. 

Brigadier-General Sir Arch. Campbell, K.C'.IL 
and K.C.T.S., Commander-in-chief of the British 
Forces in the Kingdom of Ava, Political Agent, 
&c. Ac., having empowered Lieutenant- Colonel 
Tidy, C.B., Deputy Adjutant- General, and LieUt. 
Wmi. Smith, of tlx* royal navy, copimanding the 
light division, to conclude an armistice with the 
Burmese army, with a view to the restoration of. 
peace and amity between the British Government 
and the Government of hi* Majesty tlie King of • 
Ava; those officers were met <m the 17th Septem- 
ber by the Attawoon, Moonjcc Maha Moula Ratal*, 
and the Woondock Maha Scree Senkeeguh, duly 
authorized by Sahdo Mcnjee Muha Mcngon, first 
minister of the King, wlicn the following articles 
were agreed upon, signed by, axul exchanged be- 
tween the parties deputed as above-mentioned. 

1st. There shall be a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween the British aud Burmese armies, from -the 
date hereof to the 17th day of October next, in- 
clusive. 

2d. The first minister of the King, Sahdo Men- 
jee Muha Mcngon, being Invested with full powers 
from his Majesty for that pnrpose, win meet the 
British authorities (duly qualified by their Go- 
vernment) at the village of Ncnbonsick (being 
half-way between tlie armies) on the 2d of Octo- 
ber next, there to entet into negotiations' for the 
re establishment of peace between the subjects of 
thetwo countries. 

3d. A line of demarcation shall lie drawn lie- 
t ween the two armies, commencing at Comma, on 

the 
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tlie western lianl; of the I rrawaiUly, passing 
through tlie village of Nenlionzlck, mid continu- 
ity* along the road from that village to Tmiffho. 

Thp respective parties engage to prevent their 
troops or adherents passing the said line; anti fnr- 
tjior give assurance that all parties or detachments 
belonging to either shall be Immediately recalled 
Jo their own side of the line respectively. 

It is further agreed on the part of the British 
commander, that this cessation of hostilities shall 
be observed by the several British armies on the 
frontiers of these dominions, which shall remain 
without making any forward movement before the 
Ifltli of October next, when the armistice shall 
cease and determine ; the Burmese authorities en- 
gaging that this article shall be reciprocally ob- 
served. 


4th. Two officers from each army are to meet on 
the gyd. instant at the village of Neuhongick, to 
mark oft’ tlie ground for the encampment of the 
respective chiefs and their followers, and to make 
any nth r r arrangements which they may deem 
requisite, preparatory to the meeting of Inc said 
high commissioners. 

5th. The state of the King of Ava*a flTst minis- 
ter absolutely requiring that he shall not move 
without the attendance of 500 men with fire-arms, 
and 500 men with swords, the British commander 
will of course be attended by a corresponding 
number, should he deem it requisite. 

Done at Meeatiy, the l/tli day of September 
1025 . 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

March \tli> 1826. — The Society met this day, at 2 o’clock p.m., Henry 
Thomas Colebrookc, Esq., Director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last. meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Director concluded the reading of the third part of his Essay on the 
Philosophy of the Hindus. The portion which was now read contained an 
exposition of the doctrinal , as tlie former portion, read at the. last meeting, 
did, of the practical , part of the Mimunsa. It is difficult to say whether any 
one of the parts of this essay exceeds tlie other in merit and value. As they 
embrace individually a distinct portion of doctrine, they separately possess 
great interest; but, as a whole, tiicy certainly form the most elaborate and 
learned disquisition on the Hindu faith ever yet offered to the world. 

Anniversary Meeting, March 1 i>lh . — The chair was taken at 1 o’clock p.m., 
by the Right Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn, President. 

The President opcncd g thc business of the day by an appropriate speech, in 
which he noticed the principal events that had occurred in the Society’s his- 
tory during the last j T car, viz, the publication of the Second Part of the 
Society's Transactions, and the institution of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, an establishment of great importance to the Society. The President 
proceeded to mention the great loss which the Society had sustained by the 
death of Dr. G. II. Nochdcn, their late Secretary ; and finally, he congratu- 
lated the Society on the prosperous aspect of their affairs. 

The Council Report was then read; it is as follows : — 

“The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland has 
the honour of presenting to the members the following report of the Society’s 
proceedings since the last anniversary. 

“It has much satisfaction. in informing this meeting of the gradual extension 
of the Society by the accession of new members, which not only increases its 
funds, but adds to its influence and respectability. . . 

" Your Council, considering the formation of a Library an object of great 
importance, is happy in being able to announce that several valuable dona- 
tions of books have been received during the year now terminated. The prin- 
cipal contributor is the British and Foreign Bible Society, which presented a 
collection of translations of the Bible, including many Oriental versions. The 
Baptist Missionary Society has presented several elementary w6rks on the lan- 
guages of Asia. The Society is indebted to Sir A. Johnston, dne of its Vice- 
Presidents, for a very valualdc collection of Sinhalese and Malabar manu- 
scripts ; and to Lord Kingsbo rough for sonic interesting works on the Maiulchu 
language. 
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M While the Library has thus been progressively increasing, the Society’s 
Museum has also been enriched by the liberality of many of its members. 
The most important addition to this part of the Society’s treasures has been 
made by Lieut. Col. C. J. Doyle, who has presented a large and fine collection 
of Oriental armour, and an Egyptian hieroglyphical MS. on papyrus, dis- 
covered in a tomb at Thebes in Upper Egypt. 

“ Sir George Staunton, to whom the Society’s Library and Funds are so 
largely indebted, has presented several Chinese and Indian curiosities ; and 
David Colvin, Esq., has given some valuable articles received from the Bur- 
niaii empire, and been the channel for transmitting several specimens of 
natural history from Sir R.D. Colqnhoun. 

“ The publication of the Second Part of the Society’s Transactions is probably 
known to all the members now present, and your Council indulges the hope 
that it has not disappointed their expectations. In dependance also on the 
profound and varied knowledge of Asiatic literature possessed by the mem- 
bers of this Society, the Council confidently anticipates the succeeding parts 
of the Society’s transactions being at least equal to those already published. 

" Your Council, wishing to give greater extension and efficiency to the 
Society’s operations, has, under the authority of the xxivth article of tho 
Society’s regulations, appointed a Committee to correspond with such literary 
societies and individuals as are supposed to be capable of promoting the 
Society’s objects ; and the members of the Society are respectfully invited to 
forward to the Secretary of the Committee any questions relating to Oriental 
subjects they may desire to have answered, or to indicate any information they 
may wish to acquire, and the Committee calculates on being able, through the 
medium of its correspondents, to obtain, in the course of time, elucidations 
of the most interesting topics connected with Asia. 

te In concluding, the Council presumes to state, that as the literary character* 
of the Society depends on the number and excellence of the original papers 
communicated by the members, it is highly desirable that they should continue 
their exertions to contribute an abundant and diversified supply.” 

The Auditors’ report was next brought forward, and from this it appears, 
that the balance of cash in the hands of the Treasurer is ^217. Ls. 5d. ; stock 
in the three per cent. Consols, £2,65 0 ; value of the furniture and fixtures in 
the Society’s house, £793. 7s.: when to these items are added what the 
Society possesses in books, &c., it must be admitted, that tho- state of the 
Society affords great satisfaction. 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted, on the proposition of Sir A. 
Johnston, seconded by Sir G. T. Staunton, to the President, for his attention 
to the interests of the Society. 

The President returned thanks, and said, that although he had not been able, 
from the pressure of his official duties, to pay that attention to the Society 
which he could have wished, he had never ceased to regard its progresa wtth" 
the greatest interest, because he felt convinced, that , the ends for whjcb^ft* was 
instituted would, if successful, prove the means of the instriictiofi and civilisa- 
tion of the millions under our rule in Asia. , 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted, respectively, to the Director, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Auditors. -..■■■ .. 

John Cotton, Esq,, and Capt. J. Macdonald, having been named scrutineers, 
the meeting proceeded to ballot for the election of the Council and officers for 
the present year. At the close, of. the ballot, the following geqtlemen were 
declared to be withdrawn from the Council the Earl of Caledon ; the Earl of 

Powis; 
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Powis ; Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B . ; Sir T. Stamford Raffles ; N. B. Edmon- 
stone. Esq. ; Capt. H. Hater ; Lieut. Col. G. Fitzclarcnce; W. Marsdcn, Esq. — i 
and the following to be elected in their place : Lord Bexley ; Viscount Kings- 
borough; the Right Hon. J. Sullivan; Sir W. Ouseley; Lieut. Col. W. Black- 
burne ; II. Holland, Esq. ; J. Hodgson, Esq. ; D. Pollock, Esq. 

The list of officers remains the same as before, only that the name of Sir 
E. H. East is inserted in the room of Sir J. Malcolm, as a Vice-President. 
The election of a Secretary in the place of the late Dr. G. II. Noelulen was 
postponed. 

March 18 th. — A general meeting was held this day, at two o’clock p.m. % 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting, March 4, and of the anniversary 
meeting, March 15, were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Rev. S. Weston, a Malabar Theological MS., and a Grammar of the 
Malabar Language. 

From C£sar Moreau, Esq., his last work on the British Trade. 

From Major J. Todd, two Hindu genealogical trees, and a drawing of some Hindu 
columns. 

Frpm Sir T. S, Raffles, a drawing of die Rajflesia Arnolds. 

George Palmer, Jun., Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 

A communication from R. T. J. Glyn, Esq., entitled “Enumeration of 
various Classes of the Population, and of Trades and Handicrafts, in the 
Town of Bareilly in Rohilcund,” was read. This is a statistical paper of 
great value. By stating the average earnings per mensem of the different 
classes, who are included in the survey, wc arc best enabled to judge of the 
proficiency which the native inhabitants of this capital of the extensive pro- 
vince of Rohilcund have attained in the useful arts and sciences. The picture, 
we regret to say, is but a gloomy one. The average rate of earnings, of the 
middle classes, rises only from six to eight shillings per mensem ; and of the 
lower classes, only from four to five shillings ; thus scarcely allowing them 
the means of subsistence : the condition of the lower classes in the villages is 
still worse. 

The reading of a Diaiy of a Journey into the Batak country, in the Interior 
of the Island of Sumatra, by Messrs. Burton and Ward, was then commenced. 
The Batak s had not been visited for many years before the present journey 
was undertaken, and this account furnishes some very interesting particulars of 
a race of men hitherto but little known. 
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LONDON. 

A Mitsibn to the East Coast of Sumatra in 1823, 
under the direction of the Government of Prince 
of Walat’s Itland. By John Anderson, Esq. 8vo* 
with Maps and Plates. 16*. 

The Bait- India Military Calendar (final volume), 
containing the services of general and field officers, 
and distinguished captains of the Hon. Company’s 
service, 4 to. £ 2 . 10*. 

Tha.Saet-India Register and Directory for 1826, 
compiled from official returns. By A. W. Mason, 
G. Owen, and G. H. Brown, of the Secretary’s 
Office, East-Indla House. 10*. sewed. 

The New Arabian Night’s Entertainment, se- 
lected from the original Oriental MS., by Jos. Von 
Hasmher, ahd tu w first translated into English 
by thft Rgv« G. Lambe. 3 vols. lflmo. 18*. 
^^Uers^om^te But, written during^ajeeant 

Syria, and Greece. By JTCarne, Esq.' fivo. 18a’ 


Elements of Hindu law, referable to British 
Judicature in India. By Sir Thomas Strange, late 
Chief Justice of Madras. 2 vols. 

Transactions of the Medical anil Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta.' VoL 1. 8vo. 15*. (imported from 
India). 

The Calcutta Annual Register, vol. il. for 1822. 
8vo. 21*. (Ditto.) 

History, See. of the Institutions founded by the 
British in CAlcuttA and Its vicinity. By C. Lush- 
Ington, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. 
Hr. (Ditto.) 

Howell and Stewart’s (late Ogle, Duncan, and 
Co>) Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Works 
on the Philology, Religion, and History of Eastern 
Nations, Oriental MSS., fee. &c. 

Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern 
and Central Africa In the yean 1822, 23, and 94. 
By Major Denham, Capt. Clapperton, and the 
late Dr. Oudney. 4to., with engravings. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

EGYPT PRIZE-MONEY. 

Fort William, Sept . 1 6, 1825. — Tlic lion, 
tlic Court of Directors having notified the 
receipt into their treasury, in London, of 
the amount of the fourth stnd final dis- 
tribution of the Egypt prize-money, the 
right lion, the Governor- General in Coun- 
cil is hereby pleased to direct, that all 
claimants belonging to the hon. Company's 
troops .of the Bengal establishment, shall 
submit their claims to share in that prize- 
money, through the prescribed channels, 
to the General Prize Committee at the 
presidency. 

The Governor- General in Council is 
further pleased to direct, that the General 
Prize Committee shall submit, for the con- 
sideration and orders of Government, all 
such claims as shall have been investigated 
and passed by the subordinate committees ; 
such appearing to the General Committee 
to be established, on their receiving the 
sanction of Government, they shall he 
passed by the military auditor-general, as]a 
member of the General Prize Committee"; 
the bills to be returned to the Station Com- 
mittees, for the purpose of being presented 
to the nearest pay-master, who will pay 
the amount to the president of the com- 
mittee, by uhom the shares of individuals 
are to he discharged— the president obtain- 
ing a receipt for the share paid to each 
individual, which he is to forward, for 
record, to the committee at the presidency. 

Agreeable with the tenor of the Act, 1st 
and 2d of George the 4th, cap. 61, claims 
may he preferred for six years from the 
present date for the above prize-money, 
after the expiration of which period no 
claim can be received. 

ALLOWANCES OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Fori William, General Department, Sept. 
29, 1825.-— With reference to orders of 
Government, dated the 1st March 1817, 
regarding the absentees in the civil branch 
of the service, the right hon. the Governor- 
General in Council is pleased to promul- 

S atc the following resolutions, passed this 
ay on the subject, which are to have effect 
from the 1st of the ensuing month, of Oc- 
tober : 

Resolved, that the rule for a deduction 
of one-sixth from the allowances of civil 
servants, absent from their stations <pi ac- 
count of their private affairs, which was 
prescribed in the tenth -and eleventh para- 
graphs of the resolutions passed on the 


1st March 1817, be rescinded; that the 
rule contained in the seventh paragraph of 
the same resolutions, for a deduction of 
one-sixth from the allowances of civil ser- 
vants, compelled to leave their stations on 
account of sickness, “ during the whole 
period of their absence," be modified ; and 
that in future, any civil servant who may, 
with the sanction of Government (to he 
granted or not, as may appear proper to the 
Governor- General in Council in each case), 
he absent from his station or office, whether 
on account of his private affairs or from 
sickness, for a period not exceeding one 
month in thcyear,sha11 not be subject to any 
deduction from his authorized allowances. 
If, however, the absence of such servant 
shall exceed the term of one month in the 
year, a deduction of one-third shall he 
made from his allowances, for the period 
of such excess, except in cases of certified 
ill-health, as provided for by the rules in 
force. 

NEW COMMANDER-IN-t-IIIEF. 

Fort William , Oct. 7, 1825. — His Exc. 
Gen. the liiglit Hon. Stapleton, Lord 
Combermere, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, having been appointed to l»e Com- 
mander-in-chief of his Majesty's and tluf 
hon. Company’s forces in India, and a; 
member of the Supreme Council of Fort 
William in Bengal, from and immediately 
after the death, resignation, or coming 
away, of the hon Sir Edward Paget, 
G.C.B., See. Sec., and the hon. Sir Edward. 
Paget having formally notified his resigna- 
tion of those offices, His Exc. Lord Com- 
bermere has this day assumed the chief 
command of the forces, and has taken the 
prescribed oaths and his seat in the Su- . 
preme Council, under the usual salute 
from the ramparts of Fort William. 

By order of the right hon. the Go- 
vernor-General in Council. 

W. B. Bayley, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

Head- Quarters, Oct . 7, 1825.— IBs Exc. 
Lord Combermcro having arrived to take, 
the command of the army in India, the 
Commander-in-chief this any resigns that 
important charge into his Lordship's hands, . 
and Sir Edward Paget takes leave of the 
army, with the sincerest good wishes for’ 
its future prosperity and welfare. 

- Gch. the Right Hon. Lord Comber- 
mere, G.C.B., G.C.IL, and tr.C.T.S., hav- 
ing assumed the functions of Commander- - 
in -chief of his Majesty’s and the hon. 
Company's ’forces In India, ' his Lordship ' 
is pleased fo direct, that the reports/**-/ 
turns,' and correspondence of the army' 
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shall be addressed io the several depart- 
ments at head-quarters, as heretofore. 

The existing orders relative to the mode 
!pf transacting public business by the heads 
of departments, and all orders issued under 
the authority of liis predecessor, Gen. the 
lion. Sir Edward Paget, G. C. B., are to 
continue in force. 

His Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief has been pleased to make the follow- 
ing appointments: — 

Brcv. Lieut. Col. the hon. J.. Finch (half-pay), 
military secretary. 

Capt. Macan (16tli Lancers), Persian interpreter. 

Capt. F. II. Dawkins (CJren. Guards), Brev. Maj. 
E. Kelly (half-pay), and Lieut. E. Archer (IJ/lli 
regt. ), aides-de-camp. 

Lieut. G. C\ Mundy (2d Queen’s Itegt.), and 
Capt. W. Agncw (2d Madras N.I.), extra aides-de- 
camp. 

Assistsurg.W. Twining (Bengal estab.), surgeon. 

REMITTANCE OF TtlK EFFECTS OF DECEASKfA 
OFFICE HS AND SOLDIERS. 

Fort William , Oct.. 28, 1825. — The Go. 
venror- General in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extracts of ge- 
neral letters from the hon. the Court of 
Directors, in the Territorial Finance de- 
partment, be published for the general 
information of the army : — 

General Letter, dated 25th Mat/ 1825. 

Para. 2. “ We have lately had under 

consideration the rates observed in the re- 
mittance, through die Company, of the 
proceeds of the et feels of deceased officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, of 
the King’s and Company’s service. 

3. “ In the year 1811 it was arranged 
that the fees of commission, and the e fleets 
and credits of deceased officers and sol- 
diers of his Majesty's regiments in India, 
should be remitted by bills on us, drawn at 

“ 2s. the Bengal current rupee, 

“ 8 s. the Pagoda, and 

4 4 2s. 3d. the Bombay rupee. 

4 • “.We do not at present afford any 
remittance for the proceeds of the effects 
of the Company's officers deceased. In 
respect of deceased non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates of the Company’s ser- 
vice, the proceeds of their effects and their 
credits are deposited in the treasuries of 
the local governments, by whom state- 
ments of ,the amounts are periodically 
transmitted to us. Payment is made to 
the representatives of the deceased in this 
country, at the following rates of exchange, 
viz. 

“ 2s. 6d. the sicca rupee, 

“ 8s. the pagoda, reckoning 3} rupees 
to the pagoda, and 

" 2 1 . 3d. the Bombay rupee. 

5. “ From die foregoing statement, it is 
apparent that the representatives of de- 
ceased' officers of ! his Majesty’s service 
have an advantage .over those of deceased 
officers of the Company’s service; and 
that the representatives of deceased officers 


of liis Majesty's service, and of deceased 
non-commissioned officers and privates of 
both his Majesty's and the Company’s 
service derive, in the shape of exchange, a 
considerable advantage at the Company’s 
expense. 

6. “ Wo arc of opinion that the King’s 
and the Company’s officers should be placed 
on an equal footing in this respect, and that 
in all cases, whether of commissioned or 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 
the rate of exchange should hot be such as 
to involve either gain or loss to the Com- 
pany. 

7. “ With these views, we desire that in 
future a remittance be granted through the 
Company, in such cases as it may be de- 
sired, for fees of commissions in his Ma- 
jesty's service, and for the proceeds of the 
effects of officers and soldiers of the King’s 
and Company's service, dying in India; 
and that the payments, whether made by 
bills drawn in India, or upon application 
by the legal representatives in England, 
be adjusted at the same rate of exchange 
as is observed in the re-payment of ad- 
vances made by the Company for his Ma- 
jesty’s service iu‘ the East- Indies.” 

General Letter , dated 2 Gth Jan. 1825. 

Para. 2. “ In reference to our despatch 
in this department, dated the 2d of July. 
1823, we have to acquaint you, that the 
rate of exchange for hills drawn in re- 
payment of advances to his Majesty’s 
service in the East-Indies, in the year, 
commencing on the 1st of May 1825, and 
terminating on the 30th of April 1826*, 
lias been lixed in concurrence with the 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s* 
treasury, at one shilling and eleven ponce 
halfpenny (is. 1 1 V/. ) the sicca rupee.” 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

HANNAH F1TC1I1T. 

Head * Quarters, Calcutta , Sept. 15, 1825. 
— At a general court-martial assembled at 
Meerut, on Saturday the Gth of Aug. 
1825, Hannah Fitchit, a British subject, 
and catnp follower, wife, or reputed wife, 
of private Joseph Fitchit, of No. 2 com- 
pany of his Majesty’s 14th regt. of foot, 
was arraigned on the following charge, 
viz. 

“ For having, on the night of the 1st, 
or morning of the 2d day of Aug. 1825, 
at Meerut, wilfully murdered Alex. Laird, 
private soldier of the said company and 
regiment, -by stabbing him repeatedly with a 
bayonet, or other sharp-pointed weapon, 
thereby causing liis, the said Alex. Laird’*, 
immediate death.” Upon which charge, 
the court came to the following decision : 

Finding, and Sentence.-—" The court' 
having maturely weighed and considered* 
the evidence for the prosecution, and for 
the defence, and what the prisoner lias. 

urged 
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urged in her justification, do find, that the 
prisoner, Hannah Fitchit, is not guilty of 
murder, but they find her guilty of xnan- 
slaugher. The court adjudge the prisoner, 
Hannah Fitchit, to suffer imprisonment 
for the term of two years.** 

Approved, 

Edw. Paget, General, 

Commandcr-in-chief in India. 

Remarks by his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief - 

“ It appears to the Commander-in-cliief, 
that this case of manslaughter does, in its 
character and circumstances, so nearly ap- 
proach^ to an act of justifiable homicide, 
that his Exc. is pleased to mitigate the 
sentence to three months* imprisonment. 

“ Hie foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general order book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India.*' 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

JudU'ia.l Department. 

Sept. 15. Mr. R. Wells, secretary to civil com- 
missioner In Dehly territories. 

Mr. F. O. Wells, assistant to secretary to ditto. 

General Department . 

Oct 27. Mr. J. S. Clarke, assistant to sub-trea- 
surer. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Sept. 2, 1825. — Capt. F. Grant,^ 
,19th N.I., to hold a temporary apixrintmcnt in' 
Rajah Gumbhecr Sing's levy. 

Sept. 9. — 1 2th N.T. Lieut. J. C. Mansfield to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. Remington to be 
lieut., from 4th Sept., In sue. to Conroy dec. 

30th N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. H. Earle 
to be capt. of comp, from 1.1th May, v. Cows- 
lade rem. to 2d extra regt. Ens. J. II. Low to be 
lieut., v. Casement dec., with rank from 13th May, 
v. Garrett rem. to 1st extra regt. 

Capt. W. R. C. Costley, 7th N.I., to be com- 
mandant of Calcutta Native Militia, v. Conroy 
dec. 

Capt. J. A. Currie, 14th N.I., to be a brig. maj. 
on permanent estab., v. Casement dec. 

Cadet* admitted. Mr. G. R. Birch, for artillery, 
and prom, to 2d-lieut.— Messrs. E. Maybery, G. A. 
Brownlow, R. Crawford, W. H. B alders, J. H. 
Hatchell, H. Wilkinson, and W. P. Milner, for 
infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

Lieut, the Hon. H. Gordon, 23d N.I., to be an 
dlde-de-camp on Governor-General's personal staff, 
v. Dalgalma. 

Lieut. C. D. Dawkins, ■ 2d L.C., to be adj. of 
Governor-General's body guard, v. Dyke prom. 

Transpositions of Officer*. Lieuts. O. B. Thomas 
and C. G. Roes from gth to 19th N.I. Lieut. D. C. 
KelUar and Ens. H. W. J. Wilkinson from 19th to 
6th N.I. 

Gth N.I. Ens. H. W. J. Wilkinson to be lieut. 
from 13th March, v. Drummond prom. 

Head-Quarters, Sept. 2. — Lieut. Hickman fc act 
aa ad}. to 2d extra N.I. during absence of Lieut. 
andAdj. Hume; date 18th Aug. * 

Capt. Walsh, H.M.*s54th foot, to act as maj* of 
brigade to Id brigade south eastern div., during 
absence of Brig. Major Burnett. 

lst-Lieut. Abbott to act aa adj. and quart, mast, 
to lit bat. of artll. until arrival of Lieut, and Adj. 
Macgxegov * date 13th Aag. 


Lieut and Adj. Davies to act es intern, and 
quart mast to 57 th N.I., v. Brev. Capt Marshall 
removed 1 date 1st Aug. 

Lieut Macdonald to act aa adj. and quart mast 
to 1st extra regt, in roam of Lieut Moule, adj. 
23d N.I. s date7th Aug. 

Sept. 3. — Assistsurg. Harlan to proceed to Dina- 
pore Instead of Cawnpore as formerly directed. 

Sept . 5. — Lieuts* Beresford, of 53d, and Nates 
of 6th extra N.I., permitted jo exchange corps. 

2d L.C. Lieut G. St. P. Lawrence to be adj., v. 
Ponsonby, who resigns appointment 

2d L. Inf. Bat. Lieut G. Ross to be adj., v. 
Rutherford app. adj. of 28th N.I. 

Directed to join Flank Bate, in South Eastern Di- 
vision of Army. Lieut. Vernon, 33d regt., and 
Lieut. Wilson, 24th regt, to join 1st Gr. Bat. at 
Chittagong. Lieut. Savary, 24th regt., to join 1st 
Lt. Inf. B. at Arracan. Capt. Lane, 2d regt., 
Lieut. W. F. Beatson, 54th, Lieut. Blois, 11th, and 
Lieut. Pyne, 32d, to join 2d Gr. Bat at Chittagong. 
Lieut. F. B. Todd, llth regt., to join 2d Lt Inf. 
Bat. at Arracan. 

Lieut, and Acting Adj. Jackson to officiate as 
interp. and quart, mast, to 42d N.I., in room of 
Lieut. Stewart rem. to 1st extra regt.; date 15th 
Aug. 

Sept. 7- — A ssist.su rg. Steart to afford medical aid 
to Cawnpore div. of artil. in room of Snrg. Hough 
app. to 2d N.I. ; date 22d Aug. 

Lieut. Swetenham appointed to join 2d L. Inf. 
Bat. at Arracan. 

4th Lot'al Hone. Lieut. G. N. Irvine, 22th N. 
I., to be second in command. 


Furt JVilliam, Sept. 16. — Infantry . Maj. C. 
Bowyer to be lieut. col. from 8th Sept., v. Bucke 
dec. 

40 th N.I. Lieut. S. Corbett to be capt. of a 
romp., and Ens. 11. A. Shuckburgh to be lieut., 
from 18th Aug. 1625, in sue. to Macgrath dec. 

CK)th N.I. Capt. S. Land to be maj., Lieut. C, 
B. McKenley to lx* capt. of a comp., and Ens. R. 
Draught to be lieut., from 8th Sept., -in sue. to 
Bowyer prom. 

Lieut. G. II. Dalby, 68th N.I., to beadep. judge 
adv. gen. on permanent estab., in room of Capt. 
J. Stuart app. assist, sec. to Gov. in Military de- 
partment. 

Cadet* admitted. Messrs. J. G. Ellis, T. Walker, 
F. E. Griffith, J. V. Snook, and R. P. Alcock, for 
inf., and prom, to ens. 

Lieut. CoL W. Collyer, 67th N.I., permitted to 
retire from H.C.’s service on pension of his rank. 

Asslst.surg. B. Burt permitted to resume his me- 
dical duties at civil station of Moorshcdabad. 

Cant. J. Lane, 7th L. C., transferred to- Pension 
establishment. 

('apt. J. D. Parsons, sub-assist, com. gen., to 
jCTform duties of supervisor of establishment at 

Head- Quarters, Sept. D. — Brev. Capt. Nash to 
officiate as interp. and quart, mast, to 62d N.I. ; 
date 26th June. 

Sept. 12. — Medical Establishment. Sure. Hall 
appointed to 4th L.C., and Surg. Tweedie and 
Assist. Surg. Child to 24th N.I. 

Fort William , Sept. 16 — 12th N.I. Lieut. W. J. 
Thompson to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. W. B. 
Holmes to be lieut., from 12tn Sept., in sue. to 
Mansfield dec. 

Sept. 23. — *]th L. C. Lieut. C. A. Grant to be 
capt. of a troop, from 16th Sept. 1825, v. Lane 
transf. to Pension estab. 

14 th N.I. Ens. P. Innes to be lieut., from 28th 
Aug.- 1825, v. Chetwode dec. 

BOth N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. T. Webster tb 
be capt. of a comp., and Ena. M. Hyslqp to ‘be 
lieut., ftom 2d Sept. 1825, in sue. to Woolley .dec. 

Cadets admitted. Messrs. W. G. Beek, C. R. 
Griffith, F. C. Marsden, J. C. Drummond, J. D. 
Wilson, and J. Matthews for inf., and prom, to 
ensigns. — Messrs. J. O. Dwyer, T. K. Spencer, and 
D. Stewart as assist, surg. 

Head-Quarters, Bsyfc It— AflabLtttig* Mitchelson 

directed 
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directed to proceed to Cawnporc, ami to place 
himself under orders of superintend, surg. 

Sept. 1G — * Assist.su rg. Vignolct to do duty with 
45th N.I. at Dinapore. 

Sept. 19. — Lieut. MacviUe to act as interp. and 
quart, mast, to 40th N.I. during absence of Lieut. 
Macdonald; date 16th Aug. 

Lieut. Parker to act as adj. to 2d extra L.C. dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. Dougan; dated 1st Sept. 

Sept. 21. — Capt. Mason, 49th N.I., to officiate as 
fort adj. at Arracan, during absence of Capt. Ross ; 
date 20th Aug. 

AssMbsurg.Chray to do duty with artillery at Dum- 
Dum. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Sept. 16- Eris. W. Frederick, Gtli 
N.I., for health. — Lieut. Col. Coin. T. D. Brough- 
ton, 16th N.I., for health.— -23. Capt. 11. Seymour, 
26th N.I., for health. 

FROM HIS majesty’s FORCES. 

To Europe.. — Sept. 9. Lieut. Stewart, 45th foot, 
for health. — 17. Quart. Mast. Minchen, Kith L. 
Dr., on private affairs.— 22. Lieut. Malony, 89th 
foot, for one year, for health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DISORDERS IN THE UPPER PROVINCES. 

The rebellion which Madhoo Sing, the 
youngest brother of Doorjun Saul, raised 
at Bhnrtpore, has of late become general, 
and Madhoo Sing has taken possession of 
six otlier places besides that mentioned ill 
our last number ; and, from the state of 
affairs, it has been supposed tliat the relnd 
may, in the course of a short time, bring 
more places under his subjection. — [iVrt- 
tive Pa j ter, Aug. 27, 

.. Letters have been received from Bhurt- 
pore, which state that Doorjun Saul, and 
his brother, Madhoo Sing, have had a se- 
rious action in the field, in which many 
lives were lost on both sides. The troops 
of the latter were compelled 10 quit the 
scene of conflict, and seek shelter within 
the walls of Kamur, which was imme- 
diately besieged by Dooijun Saul, who 
had brought up battering guns against if. 
The firing had commenced when the hist 
accounts came away. The report from 
Bliurtpore received to day is dated the 
•4th ; it appears that on the 2d, Madhoo. 
Sing's troops sallied from the fort of Ka- 
mur, drove Doorjun Saul's troops from 
their batteries, and killed about three hun- 
dred men, with a loss of fifty on their own 
side. The troops of Doorjun Saul arc 
said not to be hearty in his cause.-— ['CW. 
Gov* Gaz. f Oct. 17. 

Letters from Agra, dated the 5th Oct., 
report that Doorjun Saul's troops recover- 
ed their position before Kamur, which 
place they have again invested with a large 
force, and. the battering has recommenced* 
Several actions have been fought with va-, 
nous' success. The most severe loss has 
been on the side of Doorjun Saul, but 
Madhoo Sing’s troops are apprehensive 
that they will not be able to maintain their 
position against the superior force and re- 
dstart* Joum. Vol.X^XI. No. 124. 


sources of Doorjun Saul. A number of 
chiefs have fallen in the late actions : 
amongst others a J’hat Sardau.r, in the 
service of Doorjun Saul. Madhoo Sin& 
is said to be seriously unwell, which he 
states as a reason for not heading I11S 
troops. He has closed the gates of Deeg, 
and mounted guns, prepared to resist an 
expected attack.— [Ibid.,, Oct. 21. 

We have received intelligence from the 
Dooab so late as the second week in Oc- 
tober, and from it we learn, that the' com- 
missariat had received orders to provide at 
Agra and Muttra for an army of twenty - 
five thousand men. The Meerut force, it 
is stated, was in readiness to move at a 
moment's warning. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
was expected at Agra on the 13th Oct. 

Wc also learn the following particulars 
relating to military movements : — The 6th, 

1 8th, and 60tli N. I. were on their march 
to Agra; the 32d, 37th, and 41st to Mut- 
tra ; the 15th to Meerut, and the 31st to 
Delhi. The corps at Mynpoorcc, Aligur, 
&c. would, it was supposed, be relieved by 
extra regiments which have moved towards 
the field of action. We believe this in- 
telligence may be considered authentic.— 
[Ben. Hurk. 

ARRIVALS AT THE PRESIDENCY. 

His Exc. Gen. Lord Combermcrc, the 
new commandcr-in-chicf, with his suite, 
landed at Calcutta on the 6th Oct., under 
a salute of guns. 

The lion. Sir John Franks, Knt., 
landed on the 7th Oct,, and was sworn in a 
puisne judge of the Supreme Court, under 
the usual salute. 

The llight ltev. the Bishop of Calcutta 
landed from his episcopal visitation on the 
21st Oct. His Lordship arrived with liis 
family and suite in the II.C.'s surveying 
ship Discovery, from Ceylon. 

Brig. Gen. Morrison arrived at Cal- 
cutta (sick) on the 21st Oct., in the J?c- 
scarch, from Arracan. 

CIVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

Oil the 1st Oct. a very full general 
meeting of the civil service was held at the 
Town Hall, with reference to matters of 
importance connected with the Civil Ser- 
vice Annuity Fund. 

At about half-past ten o'clock, the nu- 
merous gentlemen assembled proceeded 
to the transaction of business ; previous to ' 
which Mr Udney was, by the unanimous 
call of the meeting, invited to the chair. - 

The following members of the service 
were.elected managers of the Annuity Fund, 
in conjunction with the four ex-officio ma- 
nagers, viz. J. Pattle, C. Morley, H. Ser- 
geant, H. Mackenzie, and W. H. Mae- 
naghten, Esqrs. 

By the unanimous vote of the meeting, 
the following gentlemen were nominated 
S X scrutineers 
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scrutineers to receive the votes of the ser- 
vice, and to conduct the' elections, viz, T. 
Plow den, R. Hunter, E* Molony, and 
J. A. Dorin, Esqrs. 

The scrutineers, after being closeted 
for about two hours, made tlieir return, 
declaring the four above-mentioned civil 
servants- duly elected. 

A good deal of interesting and animated 
discussion having been gone through, and 
the thanks of the meeting being voted to 
the chair, the meeting broke up. — [ind. 
Gaz. 

MB. TROTTER'S FLAW. 

It is said that Mr. Trotter's proposed 
Agency scheme lias received the condem- 
nation of Government, for whose approval 
and sanction it was submitted by the sub- 
committee appointed at the Town Hall 
meeting.—- [Columb. Press Gaz., Sept. 14. 

MARINE SOCIETY. 

We have heard a great deal lately about 
an institution in embryo here, resembling 
the marine society at home, only that there 
is to be no house, but merely a ship 
moored off the Esplanade, on board of 
which Christian hoys are to be trained up 
as seamen, at the expense of the Ap- 
prenticing Society, who are the originators 
and promoters of this new establishment. 
We understand that there have, been meet- 
ings to arrange plans, &c. — [lien. Ilnrk ., 
Oct. 5 

CALCUTTA PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this Society was held at 
the Hurkaru Library, on the 5th Sept. 
Pr. Paterson in the chair. The meeting, 
though not numerously, was very respecta- 
bly attended. The following papers were 
read by Dr. Paterson : — 

1. On the organ of poetry. 

2. On professional education. 

9. On the progress of phrenology in 
Europe and America— [Ben. Hurk . 

GOVERNMENT Abpq^IMODATION FOR SICK 

We have muclrgpasure in announcing, 
for the inforaoalion of officers who have 
come to the presidency for the benefit of 
their health, that that very spacious and 
airy bouse^No. 3, .Middleton Row, Chow- 
ringbee, Has been rented by Government 
for their accommodotion, and that they 
have but to make application to Dr. Adam, 
«ecrpta?y, Medical Board, to obtain ad- 
mission.— [Ben. Hurk Oct. 15. 

immolation or widows. 

MuddoU Mohun Chuckrobbutty, about 
Af$jNp» years old, inhabitant if the Twenty- 
njff Fergunnkhs, having lately died, his 
wtffaw, A little girl only twelve years of 


age, no longer willing to inhabit this 
transitory world, at the loss of her bus- 
band, obstinately burnt herself on thr 
funeral pile.— Oct. 8. 

Ah old Inhabitant of Sankharytolab* 
more than one hundred years of age, hav- 
ing been long afflieted with an old malady 
(that being always the case at old- age) 
and being very infirm, died on Tuesday 
last, the 18th inst. His wife, not wilting 
to endure* the distresses of a widow at that 
old age (she then being at tier ninety-ninth 
year), burnt herself on the funeral pile 
of her husband. — [Somachar Puipun, 
Oct . 22. 

COMET. 

There is a beautiful comet now in the 
heavens. We first saw it on Saturday 
night, about nine o'clock, in the south 
east, at a point nearly one-third from the 
horizon to the zenith. Its tail seemed to 
point to the north, shooting obliquely up- 
wards. The appearance was very brilliant 
last night. — [Cal. Gov . Gaz. Oct* 10. 

SICKNESS. 

Chunar y 1, 1825. — The epidemic 

fever has raged here all the last month, 
neither sex nor age has escaped. It has 
proved fatal- to many natives who took no 
medicine, by having been followed by 
bowel complaints and cholera. The heat 
has been moat oppressive at Benares, Miza- 
pore, and Ghazeepore. The epidemic has 
been equally prevalent. — [Peng. Hurk. 

Jessore , Sifti. 12. — The cholera morbus, 
late epedimie in Calcutta, has now entered 
with great violence into Kushbah and 
several other villages in the zillah of Jes- 
sore; and scarcely spares the life of such 
whom it once attacks. The number of 
persons that are dying in that zillah has 
been estimated to be at an average of thirty 
a-day. — [Somachar Durpun. 

Pinapore , Oct. 1, — The epidemic, which 
raged here and at Bankipore so severely, 
has nearly disappeared, but it has been 
succeeded by the cholera morbus, which 
carries off* a considerable number in the 
bazaar daily.— [Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

Calcutta, Oct. 4. — We are glad to learn 
that the cholera which has been making 
such direful ravages in this city, and espe- 
cially amongst the native population, is 
fast disappearing, and we hope to hear of 
its having entirely left us. — [lieng. Hurk. 

TRIBUTE TO SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY. 

The committee appointed at the late 
general meeting of the British inhabitants 
of Calcutta, to carry into effect the resolu- 
tion for erecting a monument, by public 
subscription, to the late Major Gen. Sir 
David Ochterlony, met on the 30th Sept., 
agreeably to notice, and passed the follow- 
ing resolution*:— 

Ut. 
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1st. That Lieut. Cot. Bryant be request- 
ed to officiate as secretary to the committee. 

2d. That subscription papers, with copies 
of cbe resolutions and proceedings of the 
general meeting, be transmitted to the 
principal civil and military authorities on 
this establishment, with a request, that 
they will circulate them for the purpose of 
raising funds for the monument. 

‘ 3d. That the subscription be open to all 
the native inhabitants of whatever rank or 
description, and that the amount be ap- 
propriated to defray the expense of the 
column to be erected in the capital of 
British India. 

4th. Tliat these resolutions be submitted 
to Government, by the deputy chairman, 
and the secretary, with a respectful request, 
that permission be given to erect the pro- 
posed column in a suitable spot in Cal- 
cutta. 

5th. That a committee he appointed in 
England, for the purpose of assisting this 
committee in Carrying the preceding reso- 
lutions into effect, and that the following 
gentlemen be requested to act- — viz. 
Major Gen. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., 
Lieut. Col. Pennington, LieufeCol* Camp- 
bell, Lieut. Col . llose, Lieut. Col. Yule, 
J. S. Brownrigg, Esc]., Major Morrison, 
and any others they may please to elect. 

. Gtb. That the committee he authorized 
to collect subscriptions in England, and 
to co-operate with the committee in India. 

7th. That the committee will be thank- 
ful to any gentleman who may favour them 
with plans and elevations for the proposed 
column, and request that the same may 
be delivered in on or before the first of 
January. 

8th. That a subscription paper he left for 
signature at the Town Hall, and that the 
secretary be requested to make any ar- 
rangement he may deem proper to promote 
the objects of the foregoing resolutions. 

Alexander Gibb, Chairman. 

CHOWRING H RE THEATRE. 

'We are sorry to hear that there is little 
or no hope of the Chowringhce theatre 
being opened this season. Death, a i our 
readers know, has been busy amongst some 
bf the greatest ornaments of the stage here, 
and some other performers have withdrawn 
themselves, so that the few left are in- 
sufficient, we understand, to get up a 
play, and owing to certain defects in the 
system of management, auxiliaries are not 
disposed to come forward to supply these 
vacancies*— [Bcng. Hurk. 

STAMP R EG 0 L ATIOfNS. 

It would appear from the John Built 
tliat -the late regulations of Government, 
with regard to stamps, do not enjoy much 
pbpillfcrity ; and that the native merchants 
at Bin ares have entered into a sort of com- 


bination to oppose the lpw, by agreeing 
not to accept stamped hoondies^--[ Beng. 
Murk. 


SIR ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 

- A letter from Rangoon, of the 15th 
Aug., mentions that the steam vessel (with 
Sir Archibald Campbell and his staff on 
board), returning fVom Rangoon, was 
nearly lost on her Way up to Prome, 
having unfortunately got into a whirlpool 
between Donabew and Surrawa. Through 
the strength of her engine she had the best 
part of her hull over the whirlpool, but her 
stern having got into the vortex, she swung 
round and round with great violence for 
several minutes, and all on board, it is 
said, despaired of her getting out safely. 
A Mr. Ventura, who was a spectator at a 
small distance, in a boat, hastened towards 
the whirlpool to save what lives he could in 
case of accident. Luckily the paddles of 
the s: cam vessel were outside the verge of 
the vortex, and Mr. Darwood, the en- 
gineer, put the greatest power of thc^steam 
to the test, which brought her off*; but 
poor Mr. Ventura, with his boat, went 
down, and was seen no more! — [Ind. Gax . 

*#• The paragraph copied from the 
Calcutta John Bull in -our number for 
February, p. 23 5, headed “ Misrepresenta- 
tion,” was, we understand, impugned iii 
the Oriental Herald for December, of 
which wc were not aware. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Oct. 3. Thalia , Blden ? Thomas Grenville, Man- 
ning; Marquess Wellington, Blamh&rd ; aftd-WNM- 
ford. Chapman; all from London. — 4. ChUde Ha- 
rold, W<?6t, and Coldstream , Hall, from London.— 
5. Africa , Skelton, from London — T. Mediter- 
ranean, Gibson, from Muscat, Ceylon and Ma- 
dras. — 10. Carnbrea Castle , Davev, arid Brosboume- 
bur v, Fewson, from Londonl — 13. William Miles , 
Beadle, from London.— -IS. Columbia , Chapman, 
from Liverpool, and Minerva, Probyn, from Lon- 
don.— 20. Albion, Weller, from London.— 21. John 
Taylor, Atkinson, from Liverpool.— 31. KHzobeth, 
Gautherin, from Bordeaux. — Nov. 4. Mary’ Ann, 
O'Brien, from London. 

Departures from Calcutta . 

Oct. 3. Carnatic , Simpson, for Penang and Lon- 
don.— 13- Lord Sufiu&d, Dean, for London. — 10. 
Larkins, Wilkinson, and Coromandel, Boyes, for 
London.— 30. Madras, Fayrer, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 1. At Meerut, the lady of CapL W. P. 
Cooke, dep. judge ad v. gen., of a son. 

4. At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. Weston, dep. 
judge ad v. gen., of a son. . 

10. At Crunsurah, Mrs. John Mendes, of a son* 

11. At Tapjore, the lady of Capt. Tweedle, of 
a son. 

— At Ghazeepore* the lady of Capt. Orchard, 
Europ. Regt., of a son. 

Id; At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. H. Forster, 
dfawRunr 
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19. At Buxaf, Mm J. W. David, of a son. 

2th At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. G. Burford, 
acting adj. 27th N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At Ghaxeepore, tho lady of John Hunter, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Doodpatlee, in Cachar, the lady of J. S. 
Sullivan, assist; snrg. 16th Local Bat. , of a son. 

40. The lady of J. D. D. Dombal, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

m At the Calcutta academy, Mrs. F. Linstedt, 
of a son. 

Oct. 2. At Chowringhee, the lady of C. Mower- 
son, Esq., of a son. 

4. The wife of Mr. J. 1*. Parker, of the Arm of 
Andrew and Co., of a son. 

(1. At Cosipore, the lady of Capt. C. H. Camp- 
bell, agent for gun carriages, of a son. 

/ . At Ballygunge, the lady of Capt. C. Cowles, 
a daughter. 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. H. W. Beddy, of a son. 
14. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut.Col. Bowen, 
commanding 14th N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Cooley Bazaar, Mrs. Dutton, of a daughter. 

16. The lady of Capt. P. D. Frezivant, country 
service, of a son. 

18. The lady of Assist. Surg. J. P. Rcynald, civil 
station of Dinapore, of a daughter. 

24. At Kishnagur, the lady of E. T. Marpur, 
Esq., of a son. 

27. At Chowringhee, the lady of J. W. Templar, 
Esq., of a daughter. 


13. At Kurnaul, Lieut. W. Hcysham, 53d N.l. 

17. At Ghaxeepore, Ens. J. P. Sharpe, 64th N.l. 

20. Emily, infant child of W. Money, Esq. 

22. The Rev. John Lawson, pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church, Circular Road, author of Oriental 
Harping, the Lost Spirit, he. 

28. Julia, intent daughter of Mr. J. Llewelyn. 

Lately. On board the Waterloo, on the passage 
to China, G. S. Jackson* son of James Jackson, 
Esq. 

— At Hnssingabad, LleuCE.R. Jardine, 1st N.L 

-- At Arracan, Mr; Coxe, chief officer of the 
Caroline.— Mr. Waghorn, ditto Research; and Mr. 
Lamb, ditto, Volunteer. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

RE VISED REGULATIONS FOR HIS MAJESTY*® 
FORCES. 

Fort St. George , Aug. 5, 1 825.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the revised rules and regu- 
lations for the field exercise and evolutions 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 0. At St. John’s Cathedral, W. Limoni!, 
Esq., to Janette Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
John Gilmore, Esq. 

14. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. J. D. J. Ship- 
pey, to Miss Elizabeth Susanna, eldest daughter of 
thejatc Mr. C. Crump, of Calcutta. 


Aug. 22. At Arracan, Mr. Joseph Wood, late 
chief officer of the schooner Marianna. 

Scj)t. 1. At sea, Mr. A. Robertson, a passenger 
onboard the H.C.’s Ketch Trusty, for Uamrce, to 
join his uncle, T.C. Robertson, Esq., at that place. 

10. At Dinapore, Lieut. H. P. Riage, adj. to 39th 
N.l. 

11. At Arracan, Lieut. F. Considine, H. M.’s 
64th regt., aged 21. 

12. At Rangoon, Capt. W. Dolge, of the ship 
Shah-ool-Ahmed. 

16. Mr. J. Joyce, assist, com. of ordnance. 

18. On board the H.C.’s ship Royal George, in 
Penang Roads, John Trotter, Esq., jun., of the 
Bengal civil service, aged 25. 

20. At Intally, T. Brae, sen.. Esq., aged 69, late 
Indigo planter of Kisenaghur. 

21. At Dinapore, Mr.Walsingham, riding master 
of the 6th L.C. 

23. At Koomarparah, Assam, Lieut. R. E. I. 
Kerr, 67th N.I., youngest son of the the late Lieut. 
Gen. James Kerr, of the Bombay cstab., aged 21. 

25. On board the Lady Campbell, off Calcutta, 
Mr. E. Slatterth waite, midshipman, aged 17. 

26. Joseph, son of Mr. A. G. Paterson, aged 0. 

— Mr. P. Breton, of cholera. 

27. At Bhaugulpore, Lieut.Col. John Swinton. 

28. At Mldnapore. Capt: H. Whinfleld, 39th N.l. 

29. At Moorshedabad, S. Marshall, Esq., son of 
the late Lieut. Gen. Sir D. Marshall. 

30. At Kiddevdore, Mrs. W. H. L. Hind, aged 17. 

— At Chittagong, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Vincent,. 

aged 56. 

Out. 1. OfT the Sand Heads, on hoard the Wood- 
ford, Eliza, the lady of the Rev. E. Ray, returning 
to India, aged 26. 

5. Capt. 1 J . Dudgeon, 14th N.I., commanding 
Sylhet Local Bat., aged 36. 

— At Diamond Harbour, E. N. Briggs, Esq., 3d 
officer of the H.C.’s shin Minerva, aged 24. 

— At Cawnpore, Miss L. D. Norris, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut. Col. John Norris, Madras 
engineers. 

6. At Garden Reagh* Lieut. J. R. Greene, of 
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9. At Agra," Assit$.t)trg. Burnett. 

— J. Gottlieb Albrecht, Esq., aged 27. 

10. At Meerut, Capt. J. J. Gordon, 36th N.l. 
j*- .Mr. P. Drayfter, midshipman of the H.C.’s 

L. Bafshaw) the lady of John Bagshaw, 


of his Majesty's forces, published by his 
Majesty’s command, and directed to be 
established in General Orders by bis Royal 
Highness the Commandcr-in-Chief, dated 
Horse Guards, loth March 1824, be 
adopted without any deviation in the army 
of this establishment, and that all such 
orders, hitherto issued, as are found to in- 
terfere with or to counteract their effect 
and operation be hereby annulled. 

MEDICAL AID TO SURVEYS. 

Fort St. George , Sept. 9, 1825. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council deems it 
expedient to authorize medical aid to be* 
afforded to surveyors, assistant-surveyors, 
and the establishments attached to surveys 
under this presidency in the department of 
the deputy surveyor general ; the surveyors 
and assistant surveyors to be drawn for as 
Europeans ; the establishments as natives 
— the bills of the medical officers to be 
authenticated by the commanding or staff 
officers of the stations where the indivi- 
duals may receive medical aid, agreeable 
to the general regulations of the service. 

STRENGTH OF NATIVE REGIMENTS. 

Fort St. George , Sep. 13, 1825.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to direct that all the regts. of na- 
tive infantry not on, foreign service be 
recruited five men per company, making 
each company consist of ninety men. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Sept. 22. The Rev. E. P.- Lewis, military chap- 
lain at Nagpore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS* 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Head-Quarter*, Sept. 12, 18(^6. — Cadet* appointed 
to do duty. Cornet J. W. Strettel with 1st L.C. 
Ens. C. A. Cosby with 24th N.l. Ens. W. Strick- 
land 
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land and G. A. Harrison with 32d N.I. Eus. R. 
Bullock and L. O'Brien with 1st N.I. 

( 'apt. J. C. Slcdman, 34th N.I., to do duty with 
inf. recruiting depOt at Wallajabad. 

Lieut. Col. H. ltaynsford, removed from 3d to 
6th, and Lieut. Col. J. Collette, from (5th to 
■3d L.C. 

Sept. 18. — Asaistsurgs. J. Richmond and G. W. 
Scheniman ordered to place themselves under 
orders of garrison suTg. of Fort St. George. 

Sept, 20.— Lieut. C. H. Grueme. flth L.C., to 
join and do duty with 2d L.C. at Bangalore. 

Sept. 22. — Lieut. Col. Com. J. Vlcq (late prom.) 
posted to 7th N.I. Lieut. Col. J. M. Coombs re- 
moved from 38th to 21st N.I. Lieut. Col. D. C. 
South (late prom.) posted to 38th N.I. 

Sept. 23. — Capt. T. C.S. Hyde, 43d, and Lieut. J. 
II. M'Braire, 0th N.I., directed to join Major 
Kelso’s detachment about to embark for Rangoon. 

Sept. 24 — Ens. W. C. M'Leod, 30th N.I., ap- 
pointed to 1st bat. pioneers, v. Geoghegan re- 
signed. 

liemovaJe. Lieut. Col. F. P. Stewart from 13th 
to 4<ith N.I., and Lieut. Col. F. Bowes from 4(jih 
to mil N.I. 

Sept. 27. — 2d-Lieuts. of artillery J. Maitland, 
A. E. Baillie, and F. J. Brown, posted to 2d bat. 

Sept. 20.— -Capt. T. V. B. Kennan, 2d or nat. 
brig, of horse artll., recently returned sick from 
Rangoon, directed to join his troop at Bangalore. 

Sept. 20. — Lieut. J. Aldritt, adj. of 2d bat. artil., 
recently returned sick from Rangoon, directed to 
join tiis corps at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MADRAS TOWN IIALI.. 

Our readers at the presidency will be 
much gratified in learning, that the memo- 
rial regarding the Town Ilall, which was 
so generally patronized, has been gracious- 
ly received by the Honourable the Gover- 
nor in Council. A most satisfactory an- 
swer has been returned for the informa- 
tion of those who supported it with their 
signatures. Lt will be remembered, that 
one of the objects of the memorial was 
to draw the attention of the Government 
to the difficulties and impediments which 
have long retarded the establishment and 
operations of useful institutions at Madras, 
'in consequence of the absence of proper 
accommodation. Another object was to 
solicit the ni(| of providing an edifice con- 
taining apartments suitable to the want of 
all useful associations instituted at the pre- 
sidency. These wants were detailed in 
the memorial, and they have been specifi- 
cally recognized by the Government. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council ob- 
serves, that the subject of the memorial 
bearing the names of above a hundred per- 
sons, among whom are nearly all of the 
first rank and respectability at Madras, 
can scarcely fail to be deserving of the 
highest consideratfon and regard from 
Government ; that whatever is an object 
of desire to such and so large a portion of 
the European community at this presi- 
dency, must be presumed to be in itself 
important and worthy of the advocacy 
which it has received ; and that in the ob- 
ject of the memorial these qualities are at 
once recognized. 

The Governor in' Council is pleased to .. 
observe, that “many considerations for- 


bid the idea of any aid from private sub- 
scriptions ; and suggests that the work 
should be wholly undertaken by Govern- 
ment, and, when finished, remain tlie 
property of the Hon. Company, though 
the management of it would be committed 
to trustees for the time being.” 

Heartily approving of its object, the 
Hon. the Governor in Council has been 
graciously pleased to order, .that a copy 
of the memorial, together with a commu- 
nication of the sentiments of the Govern- 
ment respecting it, shall be speedily trans- 
mitted to the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
whose . sanction is indispensable.— [Bom. 
Cour.y Sept . 13. 

COM PA N Y*S SOLICITOR. 

Thomas Teed, Esq., Solicitor in the 
Supreme Court, has been appointed Soli- 
citor to the Honourable Company at tin's 
presidency. 

CRICKET MATCH. 

Wc hear a grand cricket match was 
played at Palavernm, by the officers of the 
cantonment, on Saturday last. The bat- 
ting was, we understand, of a superior 
description. — [Mad. Cam'. , Sept. 13. 

COLLEGE IN TASMANIA. 

We feel great satisfaction in stating, on 
good authority, that no less considerable a 
sum than <€200,000 lias been raised by 
public subscription atJMadras,for the pur- 
pose of founding a college in Tasmania 
( where health is protected by perhaps the 
finest climate in the world, and where, of 
course, it is desirable that every Asiatic 
resident should fondly establish his pro- 
geny) for educating the natives of India, 
instead of sending them to England.— 
L Firm Diemen's Land Paper. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Get. 13. II.M.’s schooner Champion, from Eng- 
land and Cape of Good Hope. — 18. Kingston, 
Bowen, from London. 

Departures. 

Oct. 17. Maria, Thomson, for Calcutta.— 21. 
Kingston, Bowen, for Calcutta. 

BIRTH. 

Sept. Ki. At Bcllary, the lady of A. Clieape, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

Oct. 23. At Arcot, J. Stephenson, F.gq., super- 
intend ant of the veterinary establishment at that 
station. 


itsombat). 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

FORTRESS OF ASSEERCHUR. 
Bombay Castle , Aug. 19, 1825.— The 
political control of the fortress of Assecr- 

ghur 
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gbur having bean vested bv the Supreme 
Government in the Resident at Indore, 
the Hon. the Governor in Council is pieced 
to direct, that in its military character it 
be separated from the Poona division of 
the army from the first of next month, 
and placed under the command of the 
officer commanding the Malwa field force. 

No change is to be made in the mode 
of paying the troops at Asseerghur until 
further orders. 

OFF-RECKONING FUND.— UNIFORM OF 
OFFICERS. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 20, 1825. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish, for general information, the 
following extracts of despatches from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors. 

Extracts of a Letter from their Despatch 
of the 25th Feb. 1825. 

Para. 2d. Referring to the orders con- 
veyed in oiir letter of the 2d Feb. 1 825, 
we have now to apprize you, that the 
share of off-reckoning of any officer 
transferred to the senior list between the 
1st of May 1824 and the 1st May 1826, 
will be divided from the date of the trans- 
fer between the two senior lieut. colonels 
in that branch of the service to which he 
belongs, in the same way as is directed in 
our letter of the 25th Nov. 1823 (Para. 
86) with respect to the division of shares 
on the occurrence of each vacancy amongst 
the present colonels of the regiment. 

3d. The licut. colonels so succeeding 
will be entitled to compensation for the 
difference between a half and a full share 
under the instructions of 25th November 
1823 (Para. 103d) from the dates at which 
they would, under the former system, have 
respectively ceased to draw the fixed share 
of £540 per annum, and l>een admitted to 
a full share of off-rcckonings. 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. the Court 

of Directors, dated 23d March 1 825. 

Para. 5th. Having had under our con- 
sideration the great and needless expense 
to which the officers of the Madras esta- 
blishment are said to have been exposed in 
providing their uniforms and military 
equipments, we transmitted the orders, of 
which the following is a copy, to. that Pre- 
sidency, and we desire that you will con- 
sider the directions therein contained to be 
equally applicable to yours. . 

'* We have reason to believe that the 
clothing of the European commissioned 
officers upon your establishment is not 
only unnecessarily expensive, but fre- 
quently altered, by which means the offi- 
cers, and particularly the junior officers, 
a re* liable to heavy and improper expense. 

“ We desire mat this subject may at- 
tract your immediate attention, and that 
yoq will direct suitable pattern uniforms 
ailddificputrefncnts to be prepared for each 


class of officers, one patterh to be kept at 
the office of the Clothing Board, and ano- 
ther to be sent home fur our inspection and 
approval, and that no alteration be subse- 
quently made in any part of Che dress or 
equipment of European commissioned 
officers without our previous sanction ; we 
further direct that no deviation from the 
regulation pattern be permitted in the uni- 
form of our officers without reference to 
the Government." 

7th. With reference to our orders on 
the future succession of officers to the 
benefits of the off-reckoning fund, we 
find it necessary to direct that the amount 
of the annual advance to be made to offi- 
cers who may succeed to half-shares the 
1st May 1824 and the 1st May 1826, shall 
be the same as they would have received 
on the old system, viz. £ 543 from the 
fund so long as they would have continued 
on the junior list, and that £750 shall be 
the amount of the advance from the date 
when they would have passed through ttyjs 
list. Of this last advance £400 is to be 
made by the fund, and £S50 from our 
treasury. 

8th. Those who succeed to half shares 
after the 1st May 1826, and who will not 
be entitled to the benefifcof compensation 
for the differeoce between a half and a foil 
share, are to receive an advance from the 
fund at the rati of £400 per annum. 

FACI9CS OF REGIMENTS. 

Bombay Cmtle , Sept. 13, 1825. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the orange facings of the 
light cavalry Fie changed to white. 

The facings of the 2d European regi- 
ment are likewise to be changed to white 
with gold lace. These alterations to be 
made in the clothing due on the 1st Jan. 
next. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department . 

Oct. fi. Mr. G. W. Anderson, judge and criminal 
judge of Poonah and Sholapore. 

Mr. S. Marriott, ditto ditto of Ahmednuggur 
and Candeish. 

Mr. W. A. Jones, ditto dittoof Surat. 

8. Hon. M. A. H. Harris, acting register at Dhaf- 
war. 

17 . Mr. John Kentish, judge and criminal Judge 
of Ahmedabad. 

Mr. E. Grant, ditto ditto of Broach. 

Mr. W. Stubbs, register to Court of Sudder 
Adawlut and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut. 

Mr. J. Vibrat, acting Judge and criminal Judge of 
Ahmedabad. 

General Department . 

Writer » P. W. Le Geyt, H. A. Harrison, R.T. 
Webb, II. Brown, J. W. Muspratt, and G. C. 
Wraughton to befaetore, from l4th Oct. 1835. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

<**.25. The Rev. R.Y. Kasye to officiate as 
chaplain of Snmt, in room of the Rev, H. Jeffrey ■ 
proceeding to Europe. 
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The Rev. G. C. Jackson, chaplain of Kalra, to 
visit Baroda occasionally for performance of divine 
service at that station. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, „ 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Oat. 17«— Mr. D. Craw to be staff 
surgeon to field force assembled in Cutch, and Mr. 
Assist. Burg. C. Scott to be deputy medical store- 
keeper to oittto i dated 1st Oct. 

Oct. 18. — Capt. P. D. Ottey, 11th N.I., to act as 
an assist, in department of quart, mast. gen. at 
presidency. 

Cadets admitted. Messrs. II. L. Salmon and G. 
K. Erskine, for cav. , and prom, to comet.— Messrs. 
A. A. Drummond, T. M- Dickinson, C. Bird wood, 
H. C. Morse, 0. Rooke. E. W. C. Parry, J. Broad- 
hunt, J. C. Heath, and C. Gilbeme, for inf., and 
prom, to Ensign respectively. 

Messrs. J. Goss and J. Crawford admitted as 
assist, surgeons. 

Oct. 22.— Lieut. S. Slight, of engineers, to be 
executive engineer of Surat div. of army.— Capt. 
Waddington, acting executive engineer to Baroda 
subsidiary force is confirmed in that situation, v. 
Slight. 

Oct. 27-~*AMist.8urg. G. Davis to act as deputy 
medical storekeeper at presidency. 

Lieut. W. F. Allen, 24th N.I., appointed tem- 
porarily an extra subaltern to bat. of pioneers, and 
will place himself under orders of Capt. Hart, dcp. 
assist, quart, mast, gen., on Khoomarlie Ghaut. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PREDATORY BANDS IN CUTCH. 

In a former number we mentioned that 
the banditti who have lately infested Cutcli 
had succeeded in plundering the village of 
Bheeinasseer. On this intelligence being 
received, Capt. Sandwith, with a troop of 
the 1st cavalry, and about forty sepoys of 
the 21st regt., marched in pursuit, and 
came up with the plunderers near PaddaJ 
nan, but found them posted among some 
bushes in the Runn, while the interven- 
ing space was a muddy plain, in which 
the horses sunk up to their knees, and 
which was, in fact, almost impracticable 
for cavalry. An advance was, however, 
made with the sepoys, and forty dismount- 
ed troopers under Lieut Fawcett. The 
enemy (about 800 in number) shewed a 
disposition to become the assailants, but 
when they had advanced within about a 
hundred yards of our troop, who steadily 
waited without firing a shot, they began to 
waver; they received a well-directed vol- 
ley, which did them some injury, and im- 
mediately dispelled their doubts as to how 
it was best to act. They took to flight, 
pursued by the troopers and sepoys, but 
from the very difficult nature of the ground, 
and it being nearly dark, they suffered 
comparatively little injury. 

We have also seen a letter which men- 
tions that Lieut. Kennett, with a party of 
the 21st regt., had fallen in with a party 
of these marauders, and had killed and 
wounded about thirty of them, taking ten 
prisoners. Four of the prisoners were 
tried, found guilty of rebellion by the 
Rad’s government, and executed. 

Another party of these marauders, which 


had crossed the Runn into Jhalawnr, was 
pursued by Lieut. Graham with fifty 
sepoys of the 2d grenadiers, for fifty-four 
miles without a halt, and thdugh the 
plunderers had only one man killed and 
one wounded, and lost a few horses, they 
were still prevented from doing the mis. 
chief they intended. — [Bom. Cour. Sept. 24. 

The latest advices firom Cutch were 
brought by the vessels lately detached with 
troops in that direction. The predatory 
bands from Scind had not molested the 
British territory, but continued their at- 
tacks against Cutch. A report was in 
circulation that the Scindians had at 
tacked Nugher Paikur, but had been 
repulsed. As this is the principal haunt 
of the plundering hordes, if the above 
report is true, it shows a disposition 
on the part of the Ameers to pre- 
vent them finding, for the future, an 
asylum in any part of their territories, or 
those of their tributary chiefs. His Ma- 
jesty’s 4th dragoons, a troop of horse artil- 
lery, and the 8tli regiment native infantry, 
inarched from Kaira fpr Cutcli on the 
3d October. — Bom. Paper , Oct. 15. 

AJMERE. 

Accounts from the Upper Provinces 
mention that the political agent had been 
obliged to leave Ajmere, and that the 
Nuserabad field -force would probably have 
to move in that direction. The Bhurtpore 
people continued restless, and kept our 
troops on the alert. — [Bom. Cour. Oct. 8. 

SCOTCH CHURCH AT BOMBAY. 

We understand, that at their last meet- 
ing, the Session of the Scotch church at 
this presidency, in concurrence with the 
church sessions of Calcutta and Madras, 
appointed the Rev. James Clow, senior 
minister of the Scotch church of Bofnbay, 
and John Stewart, Esq., an elder of the 
said church, to be their commissioners to 
the General Assembly of their national 
church, which is to be held at Edinburgh, 
in May 1826. — [Bom. Cour. Aug. 27. 

MISREPRESENTATION. 

We have perused the number* of the 
Oriental Herald for April, but really a 
voyage to England appears to torture every 
piece of intelligence so terribly from the 
truth, and every page relating to India is 
so tainted with the spirit of party and 
partizanship, that no interest is excited, 
and all confidence destroyed. There is a 
long article from India, entitled ** Barrack- 
pore Massacre, Burmese War, and Pre 
sent State of the Native Army in Bengal,'* 
the merits of which will be better under- 
stood and more correctly commented upon 
in that part of India to which it more 
particularly relates, than where we are now 
Writing. The fallowing piece of informn- 
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lion, which -is appended, by way of note, 
‘will be new to many of our readers j — 
“ It will surprise these optimists to hear, 
that in oiir Eastern territories, since the 
disaster of our troops at Ramoo, monthly 
bonfires celebrate this event as the signal 
of the downfall of British power. Al- 
though I cannot vouch for this myself, I 
have heard it from an individual whose 
testimony is worthy of every respect.’ * 

As in the article to which we have al- 
luded all India is described as partici- 
pating in the interest excited by the Bur- 
mese war, and even the insurrection at 
Kittoor is insinuated to be only a branch 
of a general conspiracy, we should like to 
be informed if any of our readers have 
ever witnessed these monthly illuminations, 
as it appears to us such an odd way of 
throwing darkness and obscurity over the 
designs of those who had secretly com- 
bined for the destruction of the British 
power and dominion in India. — [Bom. 
Cour ., Aug. 20. 

RELIGIOUS DISPUTE AT BA ROD A. 

A dispute which occurred at Baroda, 
near the end of July, between tlic Brah- 
mins and a caste of Purblioos called Coyest, 
seems to have excited much agitation with 
the natives there, and no little ill-blood 
among those principally concerned. It 
appears to be similar to one- that existed at 
Poonah in 1795, when the Brahmins ac- 
cused the Purblioos of having made alarm- 
ing encroachments upon their prerogatives, 
and which arrived at so great a height as to 
call for the interference of the peishwa. 

The origin of the present dispute appears 
to be in a Coyest purbhoo, named Witto- 
1m Devanjee, the minister at Baroda, who 
being desirous of obtaining the rights of a 
Brahmin for himself and caste, by under- 
hand means, was, with others, invested 
with the privilege by a Shastreo of note at 
Poonah, and which, on becoming known 
to the principal Brahmins, Induced much 
ferment among them; the shastree was 
disgraced, and a vakeel sent to Baroda, 
demanding from the heads of caste there, 
the expulsion of the intruders from so- 
ciety, and the punishment of the Brah- 
mins vfho supported him. In conse- 
quence, an assembly was held at Wittoba’s 
pagoda, in Baroda, the members of which, 
who were exceedingly numerous, resolved 
not to break up until satisfaction was ob- 
tained ; and such was their zeal, that they 
abstiiined from food for five days, at the 
end of which time a message was sent to 
the sircar, demanding that Devanjec should 
be obliged to abandon the celebration of 
the vadockt, and resume his proper habit, 
which was refused, in consequence, it is 
reported, of Devanjee having bribed the 
Guicawar and his mother with a lac of 
rupees to order the instant dispersion of 
the assembly, and threaten, in case of re- 


fusal, to expel them from the place. The 
Brahmins refused compliance, and stated’ 
their determination of starving themselves 
rather than resign their claims. The fer- 
ment then became so great throughout the 
city, that Devanjee was unable to attend 
the durbar, fearing injury from the multi- 
tude on quitting hie bouse; which be- 
coming known to the sircar, orders were 
issued to the head Brahmin, to drive - 
the Brahmins from the pagoda, but he 
was obliged to return, they being firm in 
their determination of not dispersing. In 
consequence of this, the Guicawar be- 
came apprehensive of the disturbance tak- 
ing a more serious turn, and application 
was made to the Acting Resident for ad- 
vice, who declined interposing, upon the 
grounds of his not being warranted to in- 
terfere with any matters connected with the 
religion of the natives* A message was 
then sent to Devanjee, stating the great 
concern of the sircar at the proceedings, 
and its fear of the stigma that would be 
affixed to the caste, should any of the 
Brahmins die through their perseverance 
in abstaining from food for a longer period, 
and recommending his submitting to their 
terms for the present; but to this a decided 
refusal was sent, and lie expressed a de- 
termination a £ putting an end to his ex- 
istence by poison. Having expressed this 
resolution, he closed the doors of his 
apartment, a*d no doubt was entertained 
of his intending to carry it into effect, but 
liis family became alarmed, and on their 
threatening to break open the doors he came 
out, and an assurance from the Guicawar 
arriving at die moment of his endeavour 
to settle the matter to his wishes, he was 
prevailed on to submit quietly to the 
guidance of his friends. The next day 
(BOth of July) 4m order was issued by the 
Guicaw ar for the dismissal of the whole of 
the Brahmins from Baroda, with a notifi- 
cation of their being at liberty to proceed 
where they pleased ; but on an appeal being 
made by them to the acting resident, mat- 
ters were allowed to stand over until a re- 
ference could be made to Government, 
and the affair terminated for the present 
without violence. — [Rem. Gaz., Aug . 24. 

SIR CHARLES COLVILLE. 

The society of Bombay is, we under- 
stand, about to experience a severe loss by 
the approaching departure of His Exc. 
Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Sir Charles Col- 
ville, G. C. B., Commander-in-chief at 
this presidency, as well as in that of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Barnes : the latter, 
we hear, proceeds In the James Sibbald, 
advertized to sail on the 15th Nov. — [Rom. 
Chron . _____ 

UNCOMMON BIRTH. 

A letter from Kaira mentions that a 
poor woman of the Wagree caste, belong- 
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ing to the Tillage of Ullunrira, has had 
four children at a birth, three males and 
one female. They were all living when 
the letter was written .—[/torn. Cour 
Aug. 13. 


8 . At Poonah, the lady of Lieut. J. H. Bell, 
aulat. auditor gen., of a daughter. 

10. The lady of L. J. Miguel, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter. 

22 . At Baroda, the lady of Capt. W. K. Lester, 
commissary of stores, of a son. 


THE THEATRE. 

The First Part of Henry the IVth. was 
acted last night, before a crowded and 
applauding audience. The different cha- 
racters were remarkably well sustained; 
the scenery was most appropriate, and the 
dresses and decorations were at the same 

time splendid and in good taste L Bom. 

Cour., Aug. 27- 

SHIP BUILDING. 

We understand that orders have been 
received from England to commence ship- 
building for the navy. A line-of-battle- 
sliip and a frigate are, we hear, to be im- 
mediately laid down. — [Bom. Cour., Oct. 8. 

THE WEATHER. 

Baroda , Aug. 1 . — The rains for the last 
fifteen days have been abundant, and every 
thing lias so much improved as to give the 
natives every hope of an abundant harvest. 

Bclgaum. — The monsoon has been so 
violent here as to flood the whole place, and 
do considerable injury to the buildings, 
public and private. Several horses belong- 
ing to the horse artillery, &c. have been 
killed, and others arc so much injured by 
the weather, as to induce a fear of the 
mortality being very considerable. — [Horn. 
Gaz. , Aug. 24. 

Cutch- — We are sorry to say that no 
rain has fallen in Cntcli since the 2d of 
August., and the crops are, inconsequence, 
completely burnt up. The same lias hap- 
pened in some parts of Natty war, so that 
this is now the third year these unfortunate 
countries have been ex posed* to great dis- 
tress from a scarcity of grain. — [Bom. 
Vaster, Oct . 15. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival#. 

Oct. 1. James Sihhnld, Forbes, from London. — 

4. Magnet, Todd, from London. — 15. Dorothy, 
Garoock, from Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Oct. 20. Magnet, Todd, for London. — Nov. 5. 
Lady Kennaway , Surflen, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS, 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. M. At Belmont, Mrs. A. Mackintosh, of 
a daughter. 

— Mrs. G. F. Andrews, of a daughter. 

Ocf. 3. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. Lowrie, of 
a daughter, 

4. The lady of Lieut. G. W. Blachley, 14th 
regt. N.L, of a son. 

7 . At Poonah, the wife of Mr. J. W. Windsor, 

& At Poopah, the lady of Maj. Snodgrass, 
assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

Astatic Joum. Vox.. XXI. No. 124. 


MARRIAGE. 

Oct. 20. J. Williams, Esq., resident at Baroda, 
to Miss Mary Evans. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 23. At Mandavie, In Cutch, Major A. C. 
H. Lamy, commanding 16th regt. N.I. 

Sept. 28. At Poonah, Agnes, second daughter of 
Colin Campbell, Esq., or Glasgow, aged 18. 

Oi t. 7 . At Bycullah, Teresa, the lady of Capt. 
P. Mauchan, H.c.’s marine. 

lft. The Rev. E. Frost, American missionary, 
aged 33. 

Crgloit. 

BISHOP or CALCUTTA. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta left Point 
de Go lie on the morning of the 29th Sept, 
on his return to Calcutta. His Lordship 
was accompanied to the beach by a guard 
of honour, and all the civil and military 
authorities of the place, and embarked 
alwut half past eight o’clock, under the 
usual salute. 

During the short stay the Bishop woa 
enabled to make iu Ceylon, his Lordship 
visited Galle, Colombo, Kandy, and Bad- 
dagama, held an ordination at St. Peter’s 
Church, attended divine service in the 
Malabar and Sin gal esc languages at the 
churches of St. Thomas and Wolvendal, 
examined the seminary at Colombo, and 
administered the right of confirmation five 
times. 

Singapore* 

CEDED ISLANDS. 

On the 2d Aug., the Resident, accom- 
panied by the executive officer, embarked 
on board the Malabar, and sailed on a 
voyage round the island. This expedi- 
tion is undertaken, we believe, by the 
order of the Supreme Government, for 
the purpose of taking formal possession of 
the several adjacent islands ceded to us by 
the recent treaty with the Sultan of Singn- 
porc.— .[Sing. C fir an . , Aug. 4. 

On the lOtli Aug. the Resident returned 
to the settlement, after hoisting the Bri- 
tish flag on all the islands within ten miles 
of the shores of Singapore. During the 
voyage the party paid a visit to the Cari- 
mons, and examined the tin mines upon 
those islands.— [ibid, Aug. 18. 

RAFFLES CLUB. 

Ori Thursday the 30th June, a meeting 
of the principal part of the gentlemen of 
the settlement was held, with a view to 
establish a club, to be called the ** Raffles 
Club,** in honour and commemoration of 
Sir Stamford Raffles, as founder of the 
3 Y settlement. 
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settlement, and as a lasting testimony of 
the sense the community of this island 
entertain of the great benefits experienced 
from his patriotic and eminent* services in 
first forming the settlement, and in oppo- 
sing, at great personal responsibility, its 
abandonment soon after its occupation, as 
well as the impulse and spirit created by 
his energy and activity during the short 
period of his residence here, to which is 
mainly to be ascribed its present Aourish- 
, ing and respectable appearance. 

The club having been decided on and 
formed, it was resolved that an annual 
dinner, ball, and supper should be given 
to the ladies and gentlemen of the settle- 
ment on the 6th July, the birth-day of Sir 
Stamford; pursuant to which resolution, 
an entertainment was given at the Singa- 
pore hotel on that day, at which a party 
of fifty persons sat down to a sumptuous 
and well laid-out dinner, consisting of 
every luxury the East affords. — [tfmg. 
Citron., July 21. 

FOUND INCJ OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

To the Editor of the Singapore Chronicle. 

Sir : The legitimate claims of Sir Stam- 
ford Riffles, as a benefactor to Singapore, 
are probably more injured than advanced 
by praise bestowed on insufficient data. 
I am led to this observation by the notice 
in your last number of the entertainment 
given by the Raffles Club, in which Sir 
Stamford is designated the founder of Sin- 
gapore. 

The circulation of your paper in various 
parts of the globe may confirm the public 
in an error, should this be allowed to re- 
main in your columns without contradic- 
tion, and being one of the earliest settlers, 
I consider it a duty to transmit the follow- 
ing statement to disprove the exclusive 
right of Sir Stamford Raffles to be consi- 
dered the founder of Singapore. 

Singapore, or rather a settlement to 
the eastward of Malacca, and near the en- 
trance of the China seas, was founded hy 
the Supreme Government, at the repre- 
sentation of the Penang government, act- 
ing on the suggestions of Lieut. Col. Far- 
quhar, addressed to them as early as 1816, 
and more particularly in 1818. At the 
latter period that officer was employed 
transferring Malacca to the Commissioners 
of the Netherlands Government, and as- 
certaining that the Dutch intended to re- 
occupy Rhio, a step which would preclude 
the British from participation in the trade 
of. the Archipelago with China and India, 
Lieut. Col. Farquhar procured the con- 
sent of the Malayan Government to our 
occupation of any of the numerous islands 
belonging to Johore. The despatches 
from the Penang Government comraunica- 
*rngthis event, and urging the formation 
e^i new establishment, were under consi- 


deration when Sir Stamford Raffles arrived 
in Bengal. His local knowledge and ex- 
perience induced him to warmly follow 
up Lieut. Col. Farqubar's suggestions,.am! 
when the Supreme Government decided 
on .their propriety, pointed him out as a 
ftt agent for carrying them into effect. 
Lieut. Col. Farquhar, at that time pre- 
paring to return to Europe, was requested 
to delay his departure, and take charge of 
the infant settlement. Sir Stamford arrived 
at Penang, met Lieut. Col. FarquhaF 
there, and, as his own presence might be 
more advantageously employed on the 
public service in another quarter. Sir 
Stamford requested Lieut. Col. Farquhar 
to proceed alone. The expedition was 
quitting the harbour, when Sir S. altered 
his views, and joined it, and it proceeded 
to the Carirnons, which, from their central 
situation, had been considered by Lieut. 
Col. F. eligible for the new establishment. 
On examination, neither presented suffi- 
cient level ground. It was then deter- 
mined to examine the eastern entrance of 
the old straits, and on the way to commu- 
nicate with the Tumongong, who was- 
known to reside at Singapore; Capt. 
Ross, of the Bombay marine, having 
stated that Singapore might be approached 
much nearer than appears practicable in 
the old charts, which indicate a shoal flat 
extending from St. John’s to the entrance 
of the old straits. The result of touching 
nt Singapore was a decided opinion in 
favour of its eligibility, which was imme- 
diately acted upon, and the present settle- 
ment for mad. 

The above brief statement will show 
that the presence of Sir Stamford Riffles 
at, or his agency in the foundation of a 
settlement to the eastward of Malacca, 
was purely adventitious, and will corrobo- 
rate the assertion, that he is not the sole 
founder of Singapore. If this title can 
be claimed by subordinate officers, Lieut. 
Col, F. had an equal claim. Principals, 
and not agents, have generally the merit 
of any particular action forming a part of 
a w hole administration— the success of a 
division is attributed to the general of an 
army, and not to the commanding officer, 
and by a parity of reasoning, the Marquess 
of Hastings is the real founder of Singa- 
pore. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Singaporean. 


jletturlantre gnlifa. 

JAVA. 

The advices from Batavia, received In 
London, are to the 9th November. There 
have been several skirmishes between the 
Dutch troops and the natives, generally 
In favour of the former. In one of the 

principal 
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principal engagements, 500 Dutch troops 
defeated an army of 8,000 natives, and 
•uch was the panic among the latter, that 
a great number were killed during the re- 
treat into the interior. The natives, since 
this action, had not appeared in any force, 
and the island was becoming more tranquil. 
The Batavian Government docs not appear 
in good credit in the island. The bills on 
the Dutch Government were drawn at the 
rate of 4s. per dollar; the bills on Eng- 
iand at 3 s. 6d. per dollar. Great excesses 
appear to be committed by the pirates. 

CELEBES. 

By a prabu which lias arrived From Ma- 
cassar, authentic accounts have been re- 
ceived, which state that the west coast has 
been restored to tranquillity by the submis- 
sion to the Netherland authorities of the 
petty Lords of Supa Tanclc and Chindra- 
poli. The Queen of Boni, the Rajah of 
Sopang, and the federation of Wajo, arc 
still in open arms, having retired into their 
inaccessible fastnesses in the mountains. 
A considerable proportion of the Dutch 
troops, with the Panainhanam of Suuia- 
nap and his auxiliary Mandurese, had re- 
turned to Java [Sing. C fir on., Sept. 1. 

BORNEO. 

A prabu, from Sambas, brings an ac- 
count of the state of hostilities between 
the Dutch and the Chinese gold miners. 
Two hundred an fifty Dutch troops have 
arrived from Java to reinforce the fort of 
Mampawa, with orders to act on the de- 
fensive until further assistance can l>e ren- 
dered. The Chinese are now the assailants, 
and have presented themselves in great 
force at a place called Duri, close to the 
Dutch fortress, and situated on the same 
river. In this situation they have had the 
temerity repeatedly to attempt to destroy 
the .Dutch flotilla lying in the river, which 
is very narrow, by grappling irons applied 
to destroy the rigging, pr to drag them 
ashore and strand them. — [Ibid. 

We hear, with regret, that the Dutch 
Resident of Sambas and his secretary, on 
their passage from Poutina in a small native 
vessel, were attacked by a fleet of eighteen 
Lanoon pirates, and killed. The Resident, 
it appears, was accompanied only by a few 
armed Malays, and had no European es- 
cort. The place where this circumstance 
took place was Pulo Kebung, and the 
leader of the banditti is a well-known 
person, commonly known by the name of 
U<ya Muda. — [ibid., July 21. 


CTfttn*. 

A very singular scene has lately been 
transected at Canton, of which the fol- 


lowing is a detail. It has been furnished 
to us on the best authority, and its state- 
ments may be relied on. 

It appears that the foreigners at Canton 
having long had to complain of the very 
gross exactions madcupon them, in going 
and coming between Macao and Canton, 
determined to petition the Viceroy on the 
subject ; but apprehending that the se- 
curity merchants, through whom such pe- 
tition should be presented, were interested 
in continuing the exaction, they resolved 
to present the petition themselves. They 
accordingly proceeded to the gate of Can- 
ton, and resolutely remained until a Chi- 
nese officer received the petition, under 
promise of its being laid before the Vice- 
roy. After eighteen days* delay, no answer 
being returned, the foreigners determined 
again to petition, and on again proceeding 
to the gate, found it open, and rushed 
in. Seeing a large conspicuous regal-like 
house, they immediately entered in a body, 
not doubting it was the Viceroy’s palace. 
They found, however, that it was a joss- 
house: but observing a soldier running 
out upon their storming it, they conjectured 
he would wing his flight to the palace, and 
accordingly they pursued him until he 
reached a great house with many guards 
and other appurtenances of royalty. Here, 
however, they were again deceived; they 
had got into the house of the commandant 
of the city, and even into the apartments of 
the ladies, who, it may well be believed, 
w ere not a little alarmed at the visit. It 
was now impossible to get out : and here 
the party took their ground, resolutely 
demanding that their petition should be 
received ; and refusing, either by threats 
or entreaties, to leave the city. The result 
was, that they carried the day, as well as 
the place, and received an assurance from 
the security merchants, that the chop 
should no longer be levied on them, or, if 
demanded by the IIoppo, should he paid 
by the security merchants ! The party 
then ottered, like well-bred Europeans, to 
apologize to the commandant for their un- 
mannerly intrusion into bis bouse, an otter 
gladly accepted of : and when brought out 
to be conducted beyond the city gate, the 
farce of looking mightily big was played 
off by the Mandarins quite in the Chinese 
style, the most pompous language and 
most angry gesticulations affected, and one 
of the foreigners suddenly subjected to the 
speaker’s hand being drawn across his 
neck, to signify, if found there again, they 
w ould lose their heads ; an indignity which 
the foreigners took in good part, and in 
perfect keeping with the whole picture, 
passed on to the first linguist, in a style of 
excellent effect and humour. So ended 
this strange affair. — [Cal. John Bull, 
Oct . 12. 

Later accounts from Canton, via Singa- 
3 Y 2 pore. 
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pore, state that a celestial edict had been 
published, granting permission to fo- 
reigners to go between Canton and Macao 
in fast boats, on the payment of sixty 
dollars for cadi chop. This is about one- 
fourth of the sum formerly exacted for 
chops, and is considered a special mark of 
favour aranted. to the Fang Quys (stranger 
devils). 


ftnetralta. 

MEL VIC LK ISLAND. 

Most of our readers have heard of the 
new settlement in the Gulph of Carpen- 
taria which was formed last year by 
H.M.S. Tamar. It was called Port 
Cockburn, and is situated upon Melville 
Island, in lat. 11 south, and near the end of 
Endeavour Straits. The chief object held 
in view by the projectors of tlds settlement 
was understood to be the opening of a com- 
merce with the Malays ami Chinese, who 
repair annually to that quarter for the pur. 
pose of collecting beech de mar. We are 
sorry to learn that these expectations arc 
likely to be blasted, not from any fault in 
the choice of situation, as far as regards 
locality, but from the inhospitable nature 
of the soil, and the debilitating effects of 
dim ate . — [Sing. Chron . July 21. 

van diemen’s land and new south 
Wales. 

Hobart Town and Sydney papers to the 
18th of September state, that the Medina 
had arrived, with 179 convicts, who were 
assigned to the service of the settlers. A 
tribe of natives is said to have been dis- 
covered at the distance of four or five hun- 
dred miles from the river Brisbane ; they 
are nearly white in complexion, arc clothed 
in skins, and are superior to all the natives 
of New Holland. Accounts from Sydney 
state, that the bush-rangers over the moun- 
tains had become troublesome, and the 
military were sent in pursuit of them. 


DoItmeeiA. 

sandwich islands. 

His Majesty's ship Blonde, commanded 
by Lord Byron, has returned from the 
Sandwich Islands, whither she conveyed 
the bodies of the King and Queen of those 
islands, with the chiefs who had accom- 
panied them to England. The Blonde 
left England in the autumn of 1824. On 
her arrival at Valparaiso, Mr. Charlton, 
Consul-General of the islands in the 
Pacific, was sent forward to Woahoo, to 


announce the death of the King and 
Queen, and the expected arrival of the 
Blonde with the bodies. It was regarded 
as a remarkable circumstance by the na- 
tives, that just previous to the period of 
Mr. Charlton's arrival at Woahoo, certain 
natural phenomena— such as the extraor- 
dinary overflowing and recession of the 
tide, an^eclipse of the moon, &c. had 
taken place, which impressed them with a 
belief that some fatality had happened to 
the King or Queen ; similar occurrencea 
being observed when Tamahama the First 
died, the first sovereign who conquered all 
the seven islands, brought them under one 
Government, and afterwards ceded them 
to Vancouver, in 1794. This omen, or 
presentiment, was confirmed by Mr. 
Charlton's arrival. When the Blonde ar- 
rived at Honoruru (the anchorage of 
Woahoo) in May last, she was, however, 
immediately saluted by nineteen guns from 
the fort. The day afterwards Lord Byron 
and all liis officers had an audience of the 
liegent (Karaimoku, the brother of Boki, 
the governor, who came to England), at 
his house, at which were delivered, in the 
presence of all the heads of the nation, the 
presents sent out in the Blonde by our 
King. The present king of the islands 
is Kaukiauli, a lad about eleven years of 
age, brother of Rio Rio, who died in 
England. On the 23(1 of May (four days 
after the arrival of the Blonde), at eleven 
a.m. the bodies of the king and queen 
were lauded, attended by Lord Byron and 
all the officers of the Blonde, dressed in 
their full uniforms. On the arrival of the 
boats at the landing point, they were placed 
on two funeral cars, and drawn by native 
chiefs (forty to each car) to the late room 
of audience belonging to the Prince Re- 
gent, the tomh-houso not being finished. 
Kaukiauli (brother of the late king), ahd 
the Princess Nahienaena, were the chief 
mourners, supported by Lord Byron and 
the British Consul ; the numerous chiefs 
of the island and the officers of the Blonde 
formed an extensive funeral cavalcade. 
The Blonde continued at the island about 
six weeks, during which Lord Byron at- 
tended the meetings of the chiefs, who 
gravely deliberated respected the succes- 
sion of tlie young king and princess to 
the throne, as, heretofore, might had con- 
stituted right. This important matter was, 
however, very amicably arranged, the 
heads of the nation and all the chiefs ex- 
pressing their earnest desire to conform 
tl>emsclves strictly to the laws of legiti- 
macy and of consanguinity. This island 
is described as the most fertile of all the 
Sandwich Islands. The inhabitants, by a 
Jate census, amounted to about 40,000. 
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Vo0t*trit>t to Static ghttelligtiirc. 


The negotiations at Promc and Urn- 
m era poor a are at present almost the sole 
objects of attention in the Indian papers. 
Sir A. Campbell and Sir J. Brisbane met 
the Burmese commissioners, Kee Woon- 
gee and Lay Mayn Woon, in a Lotuo, or 
Hall of Audience, at Ncinbcn-zick, the 
apot chosen for the scene of ncgociution, 
on the 2d October. That day was not 
devoted to business : compliments ami 
courteous speeches passed on both sides; 
the Burmese commissioners politely in- 
quired after our king's health, and offered 
to accompany Sir A. Campbell to Eng- 
land, or any where else ! The discussion 
took place the succeeding day. On the 
part of the British were present. Sir A. 
Campbell, Sir J. Brisbane, Brig. Gen. Cot- 
ton, Capt. Alexander, Brig. McCreagh, 
Lieut. Col. Tidy, and Capt. Snodgrass. 
The following chiefs appeared on the part 
of the Court of Ava : Sad a Mengce Malta 
Mengom-kce Wooiigee, Munuoo liut’lia 
Keogong-lay Mayn Woon, Mengce Malta 
Mcnlajah Attawoon, Malta Sri Sett era 
Woondock Menjee, Maha Menla Sear 
Sey-Shuagom Mooagoonoon, and Mengce 
Attalla Maha Sri Soo Asseewoon. The 
Burmese chiefs endeavoured to prevail 
upon the British commissioners to with- 
draw their demands for territorial cessions 
and indemnification for the expenses of 
the war, referring to the example of our 
difference with China. Finding that the 


former would no recede, they requested 
a prolongation of the armistice, to admit 
of consulting their court ; it was accord- 
ingly extended till the 2d November. Ail 
exchange of prisoners was proposed by 
Sir A. Campbell and agreed to by the 
chiefs. 

The next day the Burmese Woongees, 
Alta woods and Woondocks, to the num- 
ber of twelve, dined with the British com- 
mander, agreeably to appointment. The 
report was served up in the Lotoo. The 
Burmese officers did justice to the dinner ; 
a bumper was drank to the health of the 
king and royal family of Ava; and Mau- 
jee Maha Mcnlajah, with reference to the 
unfortunate difference between the two 
nations, observed that the sun and moon 
were now eclipsed, but when peace was 
restored, they would dazzle the astonished 
world with increased splendour. 

Brig. Gen. M‘Creagh and Lieut. Col. 
Tidy have since proceeded to l > in mera- 
poora, whither the negociations will pro- 
bably be transferred. 

Sir A. Campbell, in announcing this 
event to the army, impresses on them the 
necessity of unremitted vigilance, anil 
active preparation for the emergency of 
renewed warfare. Tn such an event he 
intends to strike a decisive blow. The 
army at Promc is ill excellent health, 
and is well supplied with provisions and 
cattle. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
house op lords, March 14. 

Singapore .— The Marquess of Lans- 
down, on rising to move for an account of 
the exports and imports of Singapore for 
the last three years, observed that these 
papers, when laid upon their lordships* 
table, would serve to show the importance 
to which that port had risen in the com- 
merce of the east. They would prove that 
the advantages anticipated from declaring 
it a free port had been fully realised : that 
in a country so remote and barbarous, in- 
habited by nations so different in language 
and manners, by tribes under the influence 
of ignorance and all sorts of vicious pro- 
pensities, there had been so quick an ap- 
prehension of the benefits of free trade, 
such a feeling of the interest to be derived 
from a commerce carried on under the 
protection of the British laws, that an un- 


exampled increase had taken place in the 
exports and imports of that port, in the 
short period during which the now system 
h.ul been in operation. In 1822 the 
commerce of the port had doubled, and 
amounted to 8,568,000 dollars. In 1823 
they increased to 13,268,000 ; and in 1824 
they were no less 15,772,000 dollars; thus 
exhibiting, in the course of these three 
years, an actual doubling of the amount, 
which had, even previously to that period, 
already increased in a very considerable de- 
gree. It was impossible to look at the 
map without perceiving the importance of 
the situation of Singapore, and the action 
of the principle was not limited to the 
little island in which this port was situated, 
but extended its effects over the vast em- 
pires in its vicinity. Tt served to elicit a 
commercial spirit in those extensive and 
populous regions, of which it was of high 
importance that this country should avail 

itself; 
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itself 5 and if, from any narrow principle 
of policy, the East- India Company should 
be induced to put a period to the system 
which had been so happily introduced, the 
trade, so far from increasing, would gra- 
dually sink into insignificance, and all the 
prospects of advantage to ourselves, and 
of improvement in those great empires 
with which the intercourse had been open- 
ed, would at once he cut oil’. The num- 
ber of vessels which had entered the port 
had been 2,889, of which only 883 were 
British property, or commanded by Bri- 
tish officers. Such being the advantages 
which had already resulted from the mea- 
sure, and such being the prospects from 
the immense population of the countries 
with whom this commerce was carried on, 
hisLordship strongly deprecated any return 
to the system of restrictions, and hoped 
that no considerations of immediate lucre 
would prevent Government from adhering 
to their present liberal policy. 

house of commons, March 16. 

Writer ships. —Mr. C. W. W. Wynn 
rose to move for leave to bring in a hill to 
suspend the operation of one of the clauses 
of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, respecting 
the appointment of writers in the service 
of the East- India Company and to remove 
doubts as to the payment of allowances of 
officers dying while absent from India. 
By that act, which was passed in the year 
1813, no person could be sent out as a wri- 
ter to India unless he had studied during 
four terms at the East- India College. 
There was at present an arrear of seventy- 
five writers. It was calculated that fifty 
in number would be requisite to supply 
the annual deficiencies From death and 
other causes, but there being a still greater 
deficit, it became necessary to suspend the 
Act of Parliament in question for three 
years, and to select such persons as were 
best qualified, although they might not 
have served four terms at the College. 
He begged to be understood that he did 
not make this motion from any distrust 
of the institution to which he had alluded; 
on the contrary, he thought it had been 
productive of essential benefit, though, if 
its formation was then to become the sub- 
ject of choice, he might have preferred its 
being grafted upon some of the existing 
seminaries of the country. With respect 
to the payment of the allowances of offi- 
cers, according to the Act of Parliament 
in question, during the absence of officers 
upon leave in this country for the re- 
establishment of tlieir health, they were 
not permitted to draw for those allowances 
until their return to India. This was a 
wholesome regulation established for the 
purpose of inducing an early return to 
their duties ; but its operation was found 
to be injurious. Many officers, sooner than 
give up their allowances, remained in In- 
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dia until too late : and others who came to 
this country in time, and .who might have 
recovered by remaining, returned too soon, 
in order to obtain their allowances to re- 
lieve themselves from pecuniary embar- 
rassments, and in each case they fell vic- 
tims to their necessities. His object was, 
in case of the death of an officer upon liis 
return to India, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, or within the dominions of the 
East- India Company, to enable his rela- 
tions to receive the allowances which might 
have accrued during his absence. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that no 
speech ever did any man greater credit 
than that of Lord Grenville, when he op- 
posed the establishment of this college. 
He had no doubt hut those who had pro- 
posed and advocated its establishment were 
actuated by the best motives ; but it ap- 
peared that so fhr from instilling lofty 
notions of honour and exalted feelings of 
virtue, there was not a college in the king- 
dom where “ rustications’* were so fre- 
quent — not one whence so many were sent 
away in disgrace for habitual misconduct. 
He cordially agreed in the motion, but he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would se- 
lect a proper means of examination, and 
submit all to the same test, whether edu- 
cated at the college or otherwise. He 
thought the proficiency of cadets in the 
native languages should he a sine qua non 
of tlieir appointment. In fact there ought 
to he an examination of every public ser- 
vant that went out to India. Before he 
sat down he wished to state, that during 
the two last years the College had been 
better conducted than heretofore, but its 
existence ought not to he continued at all. 

Colonel I.vshington spoke as follows : 
“It was not my intention to have troubled 
the House, conceiving that the principle 
and propriety of the bill proposed to be 
bought in by the Right lion, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, were gene- 
rally admitted, and did not meet with any 
opposition ; but the hon. member for 
Abcrdeeu having departed from the ques- 
tion before the House, and indulged him- 
self in observations regarding the neces- 
sity of cadets being instructed in the na- 
tive languages, and that their proficiency 
should be considered a sine qua non of 
their appointment, I hope I shall meet 
with the indulgence of the House in 
making a few observations on that subject. 

I consider that very great inconvenience 
would result from cadets being compelled 
to submit to an examination previous to 
tlieir embarkation from India. It would 
operate as a complete, bar to many young 
men, whose parents might be enabled to 
procure a cadetship, but whose circum- 
stances would not permit of their being 
sent to those seminaries where the native 
languages arc taught ; and I certainly do 
believe that great difficulty would be ex- 
perienced 
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perienced In procuring a sufficient supply 
of cadets, were such a regulation esta- 
blished. The hon. member is mistaken 
in supposing thut young officers arc put 
into situations of command on their first 
arrival in India. It requires a consider- 
able time to instruct them in the military 
duties they have to perforin ; and while 
they are learning these, they have also 
great facility in making themselves ac- 
quainted with (lie Hindoostance language. 
There are many orders and regulations 
on the subject, both by the Government 
and the Commander-in-chief ; and half 
yearly reports, specifying the progress and 
proficiency of every young officer, are 
regularly sent in by officers commanding 
corps. Of tbe good effect of these reports 
I can speak from my own knowledge ; 
for having reported the deficiency of one 
of the young officers in the regiment I 
commanded, an immediate reply was sent 
from head -quarters, that the Commander- 
in-chief would not allow him to have the 
command of a troop if lie did not apply 
himself to the study of the Hindoostance. 
— {Hear!) This was attended with the 
desired effect {Hear!) and I certainly can 
assure the House that, in my opinion, 
there never was a period when the know- 
ledge of the native languages was more ge- 
nerally diffused throughout the officers of 
tfie army than at present ; and that there 
is no necessity whatever for cadets being 
compelled to submit to the test of exami- 
nation proposed by the hon. member for- 
Aberdeeii.” 

Mr. C, Grant would not at this mo- 
ment enter into any discussion as to the 
existing system for qualifying young men 
for the service in India: it was enough 
for him at present to declare it to be bis 
humble opinion, that the foundation of 
this college furnished an exception to the 
usual remarks made with regard to the 
education of men destined to serve in that 
empire, and which Dr. A. Smith had said 
was applicable to the education of all 
those persons who might, one day become 
sovereigns of the East. That eminent wri- 
ter had observed that such persons were 
apt to forget their duty as sovereigns in 
their anxiety to regard their interests as 
merchants. Notwithstanding the united 
force of all those conflicting interests by 
which the college had been opposed, he 
would defy any man to prove that there 
had been more irregularity, or more evils, 
either in number or degree, existing in it 
than were to be found connected with any 
other institution of a public nature. He 
would venture to state this broad fact as 
being incontrovertible, that during the 
last twenty years there had been a marked 
improvement in the character, in the con- 
duct, and in the qualifications of public 
servants in British I ndin — ( Hear, hear!) 
Whenever this subject should come to be 


fully discussed, be should be quite prepared 
to prove that When this college was founded 
there existed an absolute necessity, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the wisest men 
in India and of this country, for some 
such institution to be formed. He should 
next be able to prove that this institution 
was peculiarly planned to meet that neces- 
sity ; and that no evils attended this insti- 
tution in any degree beyond those usual 
to institutions of a similar public descrip- 
tion ; and finally, that the result of this 
establishment, according to the concurrent 
opinion of the ablest men, had been, that 
there had been formed such a mass of 
public men, both in respect to number and 
acquirements, as could not be matched in 
any former period of our history. It was 
proposed to establish a test by examina- 
tion, to which every person destined to go 
out to India should be obliged to pass; 
but the test was, in his opinion, imperfect, 
and not calculated to attain the object de- 
sired. Something had been said as to 
exciting a competition among the young 
men. But the stations in India were not 
open for any such competition. That ar- 
gument was therefore founded on a fallacy. 
If competition were to exist, lie would 
then ask what was proposed to be done 
with the patronage of the East- India 
Company as to their power of appoint- 
ment to the writerships? It was very true, 
if these writerships were opened and made 
objects of competition, then, indeed, lion, 
members might apply the word competi- 
tion to some purpose. But was that the 
case at present ? On the contrary, it was 
well known that these appointments were 
given by the Court of Directors at their 
own will ; every appointment was treated, 
not as a prize for which students were to 
contend, but as a species of vested pro- 
perty ; and it had been considered im- 
proper to disturb such an appointment, 
after it had once been made, even to an 
infant. — Leave was then given to bring in 
the Bill. 

March 20. 

Jury Hill. — Mr. C, r/'ynn, on moving 
the second reading of the Juries in India 
Bill, observed, that natives of all descrip- 
tions were, by the present bill, eligible to 
serve as jurors, at the discretion of the 
sheriffs and judges. The bill he hoped 
would only be the commencement of 
trusting the natives of India with more 
important powers than they had hitherto 
possessed. 

March 23. 

Het unis. — Mr. Hume moved for a re- 
turn of the total number of writers sent 
out by the Hon. East- India Company to 
the East- Indies and China, in each year 
from 1821 to 1825, both inclusive; and 
distinguishing the presidencies to which 
they have respectively been sent.. 

Also, 
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Also, for a return of the total number of 
cadets sent out by the lion. Company 
to the East-indies for their military esta- 
blishments, in each year from 1821 to 
1825. 

A return of the number of assistant- 
surgeons and chaplains sent out to the 
East Indies from the year 1814 to 1825, 
both inclusive. 

Also, a return of the names and ranks 
of civil and military officers in the service 
of the East- India Co'inpany, who have 
died at the Cape of Good Hope, or else- 
where within the limits of the Company’s 
trade, during their absence from the seve- 
ral presidencies, since the year 1821, 
stating the offices held by them at the 
date of their several departures from such 
presidencies, and also the pay and emolu- 
ments attached thereto ; together with an 
estimate of the amount of pay, &c. which 
will be due and payable to the heirs of 
such deceased officers. 

After a few words from Mr. Ilume, the 
return was ordered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KAST-TXDTA DIRECTION. 

Sir Robert T. Farquhar was, on the 1st 
March, elected a Director. in the room of 
Wm. T. Money, Esq., who had disqua- 
lified. 

Ilenry Alexander, Esq. was, on the 8th 
March, elected a Director in the room of 
John Hudlcston, Esq., who had disquali- 
fied. 

The following Proprietors have an- 
nounced their intention of becoming can- 
didates for the direction at the ensuing 
election of six Directors, 12th April next, 
viz . — 

John Bebb, Esq. ; James Rivett Car- 
nac, Esq. ; John Loch, Esq. ; Charles 
Mackinnon, Esq.; Sir William Young, 
Barf. ; Charles Alii Is, Esq. ; James Pat- 
tison. Esq. ; James Stuait, Esq ; Henry 
St. George Tucker, Esq. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL FAllQUITAH. 

~ We hive pleasure in publishing the 
following correspondence respecting this 
gentleman. 

( No. 1 . — Translation. ) 

To Lieutenant Colonel Farquhar. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria 
having been graciously pleased to confer 
upon you the honour of Knight of the 
Order of Leopold, as a mark of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s grateful sense of the hu- 
mane and important services rendered by 
you to the crew of the ship Carol ira, 
suffering under the ravages of the cholera 
morbus, when at Singapore on her voyage 
Mo China, the insignia of the order 
were transmitted by me to the Foreign 
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Office, for the purpose of being forwarded 
to you, but .an answer was returned, of 
which I have the- honour to annex a 
copy. 

His Imperial Majesty will learn with 
regret that the regulations of your govern- 
ment do not permit you to accept of this 
mark of distinction, merited by a conduct 
as humane as generous. 

Accept the assurances of my most dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

Nkwmann. 

Chandos House , 3 Is* Aug. 1824. 

(No. 2. — Copy.) 

Mr. Canning presents his compliments 
to Mr. de New maim, and lias the honour 
to acquaint him, in answer to his note of 
the 1th ult., that the services rendered 
to the erew of the “ Carolina,” by Colonel 
Farquhar, the British commandant at 
Singapore, do not appear to come within 
the regulations adopted by his Majesty 
with respect to foreign orders. 

’ Mr. Canning is therefore extremely 
sorry to state to Mr. de Newnmnn, that 
as he is precl uded by those regulations 
from taking his Majesty’s pleasure on the 
subject, lie is under the necessity of re- 
turning to Mr- de Newmann the insignia 
of the order of Leopold, which Ills Im- 
perial Majesty had been pleased to signify 
his gracious intention of conferring on 
Colonel Farquliar. 

Mr. Canning lias the honour to enclose 
to Mr. de Newmann a printed copy of re- 
gulations alluded to, and avails himself, 
&c. &e. de. 

(Signed.) Georc.f. Canning. 
Foreign Office, May 8 th 1821 

( No. 3. — Translation ) 

Prince Esterhazy presents his compli- 
ments to Lieut. Colonel Farquhar, and 
has the honour to assure him that his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria had 
conferred upon him the cross of Knight 
of the Imperial order of Leopold, in gra- 
titude for the assistance given to the 
crew of the ship Carolina when afflicted 
with cholera morbus in the port of Singa- 
pore, and for the signal services rendered 
by him on that occasion. But in conse- 
quence of the regulations established in 
England not having permitted Lieute- 
nant Colonel Farquhar to accept of bis 
decoration, his Imperial Majesty being 
nevertheless desirous of conferring upon 
him some spcciui mark of his personal 
consideration, transmitted the snuff-box* 
for him, which Prince Esteiliazy bad the 
honour himself to present. 

Chandos House , Feb. lOt/i 1826. 

* The snuff-box is of gold, of the most beautiful 
and chaste workmanship, richly ornamented with 
brilliants, and bearing the initials of his Imperial 
Majesty. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House , March 22. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- India Stock was this day held 
at the Company’s House in Lcadenliull- 
street. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, — 

Mr. Ellis said, before they proceeded to 
the regular business of the day, lie rose to 
make a complaint to the Chairman of 
some of the officers of that house, whose 
conduct had occasioned considerable in- 
convenience to himself and several other 
proprietors. When he came down at eleven 
o’clock, the hour for which the court was 
summoned, he wished to go into (lie pro- 
prietors* room, to look into some papers, 
relative to the shipping of the* Company, 
which had heen moved for at a preceding 
court, and which required the most serious 
consideration. When he arrived at the 
house, with this view, he found tike door 
of the proprietors’ room locked, and he 
waited more than half an hour, and had 
to send three different messages, requiring 
access to the room, before he could get 
in. When he did at length obtain admit- 
tance, he found that none of the papers 
were there ; and not before a quarter of 
an hour had elapsed, were those docu- 
ments laid on the table. He mentioned 
this to prevent the recurrence of similar 
conduct. 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, Esq.) 
said, he Was very sorry for the circum- 
stance. He had been at the India House 
since a quarter before nine o’clock, and, 
if the lion, proprietor had let him know 
that he could not get into the room, steps 
would have been taken to remove the in- 
convenience, which he trusted would not 
occur again. 

Mr. EUis , — “ I did not think of trou- 
bling you, sir, on such an occasion.” 

The Chairman . — “ I think it no trouble 
to perform my duty.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he was one of the 
sufferers on this occasion. He had been 
kept standing at the door, but certainly it 
never entered his head to call on the 
Chairman to have the door unlocked. 
He always wished to take time hy the 
forelock, and therefore he hoped, when 
gentlemen arrived at eleven o’clock, they 
would not be kept waiting for a moment. 

Here the conversation ended. 

Tiir company’s military equip- 
ments. 

Dr. Gilchrist trusted, that, though his 
name was out of the Company's red bonk , 
it was not in the black one ; and that, when 
be asked a civil question, although on a 

jfsiatic Jnirn. Vol. XXI. No. 124. 


military subject, he would receive a civil 
answer. He wished to know whether the 
muskets, cannons, and the other weapons 
of offence and defence used hy the Com- 
pany's army in India, were proved before 
they left this country. 

The Chairmen, — “ They are.*' 

Dr. Gilchrist said, as they were regu- 
larly tried, lie supposed, at the Ordnance, 
lie should he glad to know who was at the 
expense of the trial. 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. 

Dr. Gilchrist. - “ I wish not to he in- 
terrupted. I ask, who pays for the trial ?” 

The Chairman. — “The Company, of 
course. I believe it is pretty well known 
that we get little gratuitously.” 

Dr. Gilchrist. — “Are the blunderbusses, 
muskets, pistols, &c. proved?” 

The Chairman. — “ I answer, yes.” 

Dr. Gilchrist. — “ Is it at the Company’s 
expense ?” 

r fhe Chairman. — “ I have not the books 
to refer to, but I imagine the Company 
bears the expense. I am under that im- 
pression.” 

Dr. Gilchrist. — u Are these arms of of- 
fence and defence again tried in India, 
before they are used there or not? There 
are some military gentlemen behind the 
bar, who can inform me.” 

The Chairman. — *' The lion, proprietor 
is travelling farther with his system of 
interrogation than he has a right to do, 

( Hear , hear ! ) and I must protest against 
being questioned in this way.” ( Hear ! J 

Dr. Gilchrist. — “ This isasiinplequestion 
put hy a proprietor ; and every proprietor 
has a right to know what is going on with 
respect to affairs in which he is interested.” 

The Chairman. — “ 1 have given the 
lion, proprietor the only answer m my 
power.” 

Dr. Gilchrist. — 1 * I am, perhaps, think- 
ing more on these* subjects thafl you arc. 

( Order.) I am an ignorant mail, and 
want information on these points.” 

The Deputy Chairman. — “ I am not 
at all surprised that the Chairman is not 
prepared to answer such a number of de- 
sultory questions upon a military subject; 
and, perhaps, I might say, that I myself 
am scarcely prepared to do so, though 
long a member of one of the military 
boards. This, however, I can say, that 
no musket was ever put into the hands 
of any soldier in our service, in India, 
whether Europeans or sepoys, that liad 
not a proof-mark stamped upon it. (/ Iear t 
hear !) This answer, I hope, will he con- 
sidered satisfactory.” (//car, hear!} 

Dr. Gilchrist. - “ How does it happen ^ 

3 Z that 
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that the orders of the Court of Directors, 
sent out to Tndia, on military matters, 
have not been obeyed ? It has been de- 
clared, that, when an officer arrives at 
the rank of captain, he shall not act as 
adjutant or interpreter ; yet, at the present 
moment, six captains are acting as in- 
terpreters. I think — ” . 

Mr. Sm Dixon rose to order. The lion, 
proprietor certainly had no right to ask a 
question, and to proceed to argue upon it. 

Dr. Gilchrist . — “ Then I will confine 
myself to the simple question. Is what I 
have stated so or not ?" 

The Chairman. — “ I wish to say a very 
few words on this subject. I am, at all 
times, disposed to give every information 
in my power to any lion, proprietor ; blit 
I think that the. end in view would be 
much better accomplished, if gentlemen 
did not come to the court with a long 
string of questions, without giving any 
previous intimation that they intended to 
ask them. (Hear!) If the lion, pro- 
prietor had had the courtesy to apprize mo 
of his intention to put the questions he 
lias submitted, lie may be assured that 1 
would have come to the court prepared to 
answer them fully. (Hear /) But, if 
lie supposes that I can, on ihe moment, 
answer every question, I can only say, 
that it is not in my power, nor, I believe, 
in that of any other person. ( Hear ! ) 
Having said this, I hope the court will 
now proceed to the regular business of the 
day. If the hon. proprietor chooses to 
propose a motion on the subjects to which 
lie has referred, the court will deal with 
it as they think proper; but the course 
which he has adopted is both unusual 
and inconvenient ; and, therefore, I must 
decline receiving any farther questions.'* 
( Hear!) 

Dr, Gilchrist said, he never understood 
that the proprietors of East- India Stock 
were to be deterred in this way from seek- 
ing that information which tlieir interests 
required. Surely he, and all other pro- 
prietors, had a right to ask questions with 
respect to the Company’s affairs. If lie 
line! been aware that he was at all out of 
order in asking questions, he certainly 
would not have taken up the time of the 
court. When a simple question was asked, 
it was certainly easy to answer it, — aye or 
no. If the lion. Chairman was unin- 
formed on the subject, it was very easy for 
him to say so. 

The Deputy Chairman . — u I rise to 
protest against this sort of catechism, 
which appears to me not at all calculated 
to forward the business of the court, or to 
serve, in any respect, the interests of the 
Company. The last question which has 
been put by the hon. proprietor, I think I 
can satisfactorily answer. I lielieve the 
.lion, proprietor will find, that, in every 
instance where a captain holds the post 


of adjutant or interpreter, the duties of 
which situations, ■ according to the rules 
of the service, ought not to be performed 
by any officer of higher rank than that of 
lieutenant ; the individual thus situated 
is only captain by brevet , and not by 
commission.” (Hear!) 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he thanked the lion. 
Deputy Chairman for. the answer which 
he had given. It was his (Dr. Gilchrist’s) 
ignorance which induced him to ask the 
question. lie would uot, however, be 
put down when lie wished to obtain in- 
formation ; and he must observe, that in 
assemblies of a much higher description 
than this, . questions were asked by indi- 
viduals, and were promptly answered. If 
they w ere not allowed to ask questions in 
that court, he saw no use for calling them 
together. 

The Chairman . — “ Permit me to say, as 
the hou. proprietor has alluded to another 
assembly, that when it is intended to put 
an interrogatory to the minister, and the 
only way in which a proper answer can be 
elicited, is by giving the person of whom 
the question is to be asked, a previous 
knowledge and understanding of the na- 
ture of that question. When this course 
is taken, I shall be always ready either 
1o answer a question, or to assign my 
reasons for declining to do so. ( Hear.) 
Hut I cannot be expected to answer a 
series of questions propounded to me on 
the moment.” 

General Thornton hoped no gentleman 
would ask a question, relative to the pro- 
priety of answering which any doubt could 
lie entertained. Since the hon. gentleman 
filled the situation of chairman, “there was 
no cause of complaint on the subject of 
granting information. On every occasion 
he appeared perfectly ready to answer any 
question put to him. There were questions 
of such a nature, that it w as proper to give 
an intimation of them before-hand, . be- 
cause those who wished to ask them might 
not know to what an extent they were 
likely to lead. Hut any other questions 
he thought the hon. chairman was bound 
to answer ; and he thought the proprietors 
in general ought not to throw any difficul- 
ties in the way of their being answered.' 

The Chairman laid before tlie court, in 
conformity witii the resolution of the 25th 
of January last, — 

“ An account of. the annual amount 
paid to each professor and assistant pro- 
fessor in each of the colleges or seminaries 
of education in England and in India, 
stating the amount of regular or fixed 
salary, and of allowances, whether for 
house-rent or otherwise ; also whether a 
house or quarters are provided for them, 
for the past year, as far as the same can 
he made out.” 

• Also, “ a return of all sums, exclusive 
of fixed salaries and allowances,* paid to 
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teachers or professors of Oriental lan- 
guages, in India and in England, for 
extraordinary services of any kind con- 
nected with the Oriental languages, stat- 
ing the names of such teachers or pro- 
lessors, the dates on which paid, and the 
amount of each grant. " 

Sill JAMES EDWARD COLEBROOKE, BART. 

The Chairman . — 44 I have to acquaint 
the court, that the Court of Directors, on 
the 7th instant, came to a resolution, to 
recommend to Che General Court of Pro- 
prietors, “ That Sir James Edward Cole- 
hrooke, Bart., late of the Bengal Civil 
Establishment, be permitted to return to 
the service under the provisions of the act 
of 33d George III. cap. 52, sec. 70, 
with the rank which he held when he 
quitted Bengal, agreeably to the act of 
the 53d George III. cap. 155, sec. 85.” 
That resolution would now be read to the 
court. 

'Hie resolution was then read, as fol- 
lows : — 

“ At a Court of Directors, held on 
“ Tuesday, the 7th of March, I 826 : — 
“ Resolved unanimously, That although 
44 the court are decidedly averse upon 
“ principle from resorting to the mode of 
“ restoration, prescribed by the act of 33d 
“ George III. cap. 52, sec. 70, of civil 
“ servants who have bccu absent more 
44 than live years from India, except in 
44 very special cases; they are of opinion, 
“ that tlie application from Sir James 
44 Edward Colebrooke, Bart , to he re- 
44 commended to the General Court of 
44 Proprietors, for permission to return to 
44 his rank in the civil service on the Ben- 
44 gal establishment, is justly entitled, from 
44 his high character, and long faithful 
“ and meritorious services, to the most 
“ favourable consideration, and that the 
*• circumstances attending it constitute a 
44 special case. 

“ That accordingly, whilst the court 
44 lament the necessity which Sir Edward 
41 Colebrooke has stated lor his proceeding 
44 again to India, it he recommended to 
44 the General Court of Proprietors, to per- 
44 mJt him to return lo the service, under 
44 the provisions of the act of 33d George 
44 III. cap. 52, sec. 70, with the rank 
44 which lie held when he quitted Bengal, 
44 agreeably to the act of 53d George III. 
44 cap. 155, sec. 85.” 

The Chairman then moved, 44 That the 
Court Of Proprietors agree to the resolu- 
tion of the Court of Directors, for per- 
mitting Sir J. E. Colebrooke to return 
to the service, agreeably to the provision 
of the 33d and 53d of Geo. III.” 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

The Chairman. — 44 By the 33d of Geo. 
III. cap. 52, sec. 70, it is necessary that 
this motion should be decided by the ballot ; 


and I tiicrefore propose the 6th of April 
next, for the decision of the question by 
that process.” 

Mr. S. Dixon wished to know, whether 
the gratuity or allowance connected with 
the return of an officer to the service com- 
menced on his arrival in India, or at the 
time when permission was granted to him 
to return. 

The Deputy Chairman. — The allow- 
ance commences on his arrival in India.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he rose, not to offer 
any opposition to the motion, but merely 
to ask, whether the case of the hon. bnrt. 
was similar to other Cases, where applica- 
tions were made to allow officers to return 
to India, and were rejected by the Court 
of Directors. 

The Chairman . — 44 1 believe this to be 
a much stronger case than any of those to 
which the hon. proprietor has alluded; 
because the Court of Directors arc very 
much opposed to a departure from the 
principle by which civil servants are pre- 
vented from returning to India, after an 
absence of more than live years, except 
under very peculiar circumstances : such 
circumstances do exist in this case. Sir 
Edward Colebrooke has been employed 
in the most difficult situations, and lias 
performed his duties with distinguished 
ability. I believe I may safely say, that 
no servant of the Company possesses 
higher merits or greater talents and 
acquirements than Sir Edward Colebrooke. 
( Hear / ) Besides, lie has only exceeded 
by a very short period the time prescribed 
by the act of Parliament — so short, indeed, 
is the period, that the delay appears to have 
arisen from a mistake on his part, in con- 
ceiving that the act applied to five years* 
residence in England, instead of that pe- 
riod of absence from India.** 

Dr. Gilchrist .— 44 lam satisfied. I have 
nothing to say against Sir E. Colebrooke ; 
but. I wished to see whether this was a 
measure of common justice or of favour.’* 

Mr. Tmn l said, this appeared to be a 
peculiar case, from the statement con- 
tained in the record which had just been 
read. But, as lie had served in India, 
both under and with Sir E. Colebrooke, 
and as he was particularly acquainted with 
his merits, lie wished to say one or two 
words on this occasion. ( If ear f) It was 
to him a subject of very great pleasure, 
(hear /) and he heartily congratulated the 
court on having restored to active service 
one of the most useful, intelligent, and 
excellent men, that had ever been em- 
ployed by the Company. (Hear/) In 
ordinary cases, lie should doubt whether 
an individual, who had arrived at tli<5 age 
of Sir Edward Colebrooke, could make 
any very efficient exertions. After forty 
years of arduous service, lie should doubt 
whether there was any great deal of service 
left in him. (A lau&h.) But he was sure, 

3 Z 2 that 
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that lie (Mr. Trant) had not half the 
youth of Sir E. Cdlebrooke; and he be- 
lieved, that r for a number of years to 
come, no man could serve the Company 
moro ably or efficiently than Sir E. Cole- 
brooke. ( Hear.) 

The ballot was then fixed for the 6th of 
April. 

EAST-INDIA WRITERS* BILL. 

The Chairman.—" I have now to ac- 
quaint the court, that it is made special, 
for the purpose of laying before the pro- 
prietors a draft of a bill now before Par- 
liament, entitled, ‘A B 11 to suspend the 
provisions of an act of his late Majesty 
respecting the appointment of writers in 
the service of the East-India Company, 
and to authorize the payment of the al- 
lowances of the civil and military officers 
of the said Company dying while absent 
from India.* The bill shall now be read.*' 

The bill was then read by the clerk. 

Atller reciting the provision in the 53d 
of Geo. Ill, which rendered it impera- 
tive on persons proceeding to India as 
writers to have resided at Hailey bury 
College for four terms ; the bill sets forth, 
that “ there is not a sufficient number of 
persons qualified, according to the said 
provision, to be appointed writers to fill 
the vacancies which exist, and which are 
likely to occur in the civil establishments 
in India ;** and it then proceeds to enact, 

“ That at any time within three years from 
the passing of this act, it shall be lawful 
for the Court of Directors to nominate 
and send to the presidencies of Fort Wil- 
liam, Fort Saint George or Bombay, in 
the capacity of a writer, any person who 
shall produce such testimonials of his 
character and conduct, and pass such an 
examination as, by rules and regulations to 
be framed and established as hereinafter is 
mentioned, shall he required $** and “ that 
the said Court of DircctoTs shall, with all 
convenient speed, by and with the appro- 
bation of the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, frame and establish 
proper rules and regulations respecting the 
necessary qualifications of writers ; and 
that it shall be lawful for the said 
Court of Directors, with the approbation 
of the said Board of Commissioners, to 
alter and vary such rules and regulations 
from time to time as circumstances may 
appear to require ; and that the rules and 
regulations so altered and varied shall be 
of the same force and effect as the original 
rules and regulations.’* It then recites the 
clause of the 33d of Geo. III., which pro- 
vided, “ That if any governor-general, or 
any other officer whatever in the service of 
the Company, should quit or leave the pre- 
sidency or settlement to which he should 
belong; other than in the actual service of 
the said Company, the salary, &c. apper- 
taining to his office should not be paid 


during his absence to any agent or other 
person for his use; and in the event of his 
not returning hack to his station at such 
presidency or settlement, or of his coming 
to Europe, his salary, &c. should be deem- 
ed to have ceased from the day of his 
quitting such presidency or settlement ;** 
and proceeds to declare, k( that it has hap- 
pened, that officers, as well civil as mili- 
tary, in the service of the Company, who 
have quitted the presidencies or settlements 
to which they respectively belonged, in 
consequence of ill health, with the inten - 
tion of returning to their stations at such 
presidencies or settlements without pro- 
ceeding to Europe, have died during such 
temporary absence, within the limits of 
the said Company’s charter, or at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and that it is just, and 
reasonable that the representatives of such 
officers should be entitled to the salaries, 
&c, of such officers from the time of quit- 
ting their stations : it therefore enacts, that 
it shall and may be lawful for the said 
Company to cause payment to be made to 
the representatives of officers in their ser- 
vice, civil or military, who, having quitted 
or left their stations, and not having pro- 
ceeded, or intended to proceed to "Europe, 
but intending to return to their stations, 
have d ed, or may hereafter happen to die, 
during their temporal y absence, within 
the limits of the Company’s charter, or at 
the Cape of Good Hope, of such salaries, 
&c., or such portion of salaries, &c., as 
the officers so dying would have been enti- 
tled to if they had returned to their sta- 
tions.” And as certain payments had 
heretofore been made under such circum- 
stances, it farther enacts, “ That hll such 
payments shall he deemed to have been 
legally made ; tiny thing in the said recited 
act of Parliament to the contrary notwith- 
standing; provided that nothing herein 
contained shall extend to authorize the said 
Company to make any such payment to 
the representatives of any such officer who 
shall have quitted or left his station prior 
to the 9di day of May J821.” 

The Chairman . — “ I have now to move 
“ That this court concur in the provisions 
of the bill now submitted to the proprie- 
tors.” 

Mr. Poymler wished to ask whether this 
bill, the draft of which had just been read, 
was introduced in consequence of any 
previous agitation of this question in — or 
rather any decision come to by — the Court 
of Directors. His reason for putting 
this question he would brifrfly explain. 
He was not, at present, going to enter 
into arguments for or against the measure, 
or to otter any motion on the subject. All 
lie could know of the matter was, that a 
majority of 280 (he believed such was 
the number) of this Court of Proprie- 
tors hud decided, that the College, as it 
now stood, was a proper and beneficial 
institution, 
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institution, and that it should be con- 
tinued ; and the next information they re- 
ceived was, that a bill was pending in 
Parliament, the provisions of which went 
to upset that vote : whether the vote was a 
proper one or not, he would not now stop 
to inquire; (hear/) but the fact was 
exactly as he. had stated it. The Court of 
Directors followed up this proceeding by 
culling on the proprietors to agree to this 
bill ; and what appeared to him most ex- 
traordinary, without a single reason being 
assigned in the bill itself for the change 
that was about to be made. (Hear/) 
He therefore wished for some explana- 
tion. 

The Chairmuv.— U On the lqth of Au- 
gust last, the Court of Directors found it 
necessary to state to the President of the 
India Hoard, that the College, as at pre- 
sent constituted, did not meet the de- 
mand which existed for civil servants, 
and that therefore, tb insure the neces- 
sary supply, some alteration was calkd 
lor. On this ground it was that a letter 
was written to trie President of the Hoard, 
explaining the reasons which induced the 
Court of Directors to wish that some 
change should be made. That letter con- 
tains the only explanation 1 have to oiler, 
and therefore it had better be read.” 

The clerk then read the letter. 

The Chair man. — “ Such was the com. 
muuication made to the Hoard of Con- 
trol.” 

Mr. Poynrfer “ I return my thanks to 
the chair for this explanation ; and will 
not, at the present moment, make any far- 
ther observations on the subject.” 

Mr. Gahagan — In consequence of a few 
words which had fallen from the hon. pro- 
prietor, lie requested leave to make one or 
two remarks. He sincerely hoped that this 
court would unanimously concur in the 
present motion : if any reason were want- 
ing to fortify his mind as to the propiiety 
of this measure, that reason was to be 
found in the letter addressed to the presi- 
dent of the Hoard of Control ; and if any 
thing, more than another, could convince 
him that the large majority which had been 
alluded to had come to an erroneous de- 
cision, it was that letter ; (hear!) nothing 
could possibly shew the inefficiency of the 
institution at Haileybury more plainly. 
(Hear !) He did not mean to say that the 
system of education there was bad ; but 
that the casualties of the Company’s ser- 
vice called for such supplies as this cele- 
brated and miich-boastcd institution was 
not able to furnish ; and, consequently, it 
did not answer the purpose for which it 
was formed. At length the directors were 
obliged to say, “ we must look for educa- 
tion elsewhere, to enable us to have a pro- 
per supply of young men on whom we 
may confer our patronage.” Could there 


be adduced a more striking proof that an 
alteration in the system was Jong since 
requisite? lie hoped the hon. proprietor 
would go home with a change of opinion ; 
and that , instead of ottering any motion 
on tliis subject, he would concur in the 
proposition before the court. This mea- 
sure would enable the directors to make 
the best use of their patronage : they might 
confer it as they pleased ; provided that, 
after due examination, the persons seeking 
it were found til to proceed to India. 
(Hear!) There was one point which he 
had never heard, so far as his recollection 
went, adverted to in that court, when this 
subject was under consideration ; namely, 
that, as the system was at present consti- 
tuted, much injustice was done to the 
descendants of some of the ablest indi- 
viduals that had ever adorned their service. 
The means of realizing a fortune in India 
were not now the same as formerly : re- 
strictions had very justly been placed oil 
the cupidity of men, and money was not 
acquired so rapidly as heretofore. The 
eonsequenee was, that men who had large 
fun i lies., and who had served the Company 
faithfully, without having amassed wealth, 
were not aide to send their children to any 
of the great public seminaries — to Eton or 
Harrow, or the college at Haileybury, to 
fit them for the higher employments of life. 
Now, however, the place of education 
mattered not; and, if they found indivi- 
duals who had served them faithfully seek- 
ing provision for their children, it must 
alibi'd those who had the disposal of patro- 
nage the most heart ft It satisfaction, to se- 
lect and send out those children, when 
they proved themselves worthy of such a 
provision, by the goodness of their moral 
character, and the propriety of their edu- 
cation. (Hear!) 

Mr. lluaie said he was happy, on the 
present occasion, to concur entirely in the 
measure now before the court; and he only 
regretted that years ago, when the atten- 
tion of 1 lie court was directed to this sub- 
ject for several days, the dibi ts then made 
were not successful : he was g!ad, how- 
ever, at any time, to lake any thing which 
was conducive to the public service. His 
motto was, “ better Ja:o than never.” 
(Hear/) He hoped, however, that the 
removal of the existing restriction would 
not not be confined to so short a period as 
that which was proposed. As a system of 
competition was now to be tried, a fair 
opportunity ought to be allowed for ascer- 
taining the effect produced by the altera- 
tion : he therefore submitted that the 
court should take into its consideration, 
whether it would not be better to extend 
the time to four or five, instead of limiting 
it to three years. He thought it more likely 
tluit, at the end of the longer period, the 
court would be able to come to a more 
sound conclusion as to the merits of the 

two 
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two inodes of education for the public 
service, than they could do at the termina- 
tion of the shorter period. No man was 
more aiixious for the good of the public 
service than lie was ; and as he thought the 
service would lie greatly benefited by this 
alteration, he cordially approved of it. He 
could not consider, without feelings of re- 
gret, the number of meritorious officers in 
India, who were absolutely precluded, 
under the existing state of things, from 
providing for their children under the 
Coorpauy. Some of them had no friends 
in the direction ; others conld not support 
the expense which attended a course of 
education at Ilaileybury ; and there were 
many who could afford the expense that 
did not like to send their children to that 
place. The scenes which had occurred at 
that seminary, involving the ruin of cha- 
racter and the loss of appointment, exclu- 
sive of the pecuniary sacrifice, had operated 
very much in preventing parents from 
sending their children to the college. He 
merely threw out those observations that 
the court might see the propriety of ex- 
tending the trial to four or five years : if 
they did so, the result lie thought would 
he, that the Court of Directors would free 
themselves from those trammels which 
obliged them at present to go to Parlia- 
ment, on the subject of sending out their 
own servants. He had always considered 
it to bo a very had thing for the Company 
to suffer themselves to be fettered in send- 
ing out their officers ; and now', as they 
had it in their power to remedy that de- 
fect, it w'oukl be attended with excellent 
consequences if they did not let the op- 
portunity pass idly by. There was one 
point, which related to the second part of 
this bill, that was not perhaps known to 
the court, — namely, that since the year 
1821 , the Court of Directors and the 
Hoard of Control had been acting ille- 
gally — ^icy had been granting allowances 
which were not permitted by law\ He 
thought they acted wisely, under the cir- 
cumstances, in granting those allowances; 
and he, for one, willingly concurred in 
the indemnity which the hill contained, 
in. consequence of this breach of the law. 
Whatever had been paid as allowances, 
under the authority of the Court of Di- 
rectors and the Board of Control, ought 
to he admitted. He doubted, however, 
whether some exceptions might not be 
made, with respect to the civil service ; 
because none of them ever received hopes 
of such allowances being made ; there- 
fore, he felt a doubt of the propriety of 
going so far back. With respect to the 
military service, he thought it perfectly 
right. At the same time, he was of 
opinion, that the court ought to know 
what money was paid, on account of the 
military service, since 1821 , in contra- 
vention of the existing law : and, if the 


present law were to extend to civilians, 
and they were to go back from the present 
time to 1821 , he should like to know what 
the probable amount of those allowances 
would be. If they went back so far, he 
saw some cases which, if brought for- 
ward, would place the Company in rather 
an awkward situation. The hon. gentle 
man (Mr. Poynder) had alluded to the 
great majority by which an alteration in 
the college system had been opposed ; and 
he could not sit down without bearing his 
testimony to the consistent perseverance 
with which the hon. proprietor and his 
friends had supported that system. He 
did not wonder at the surprise of the hon. 
proprietor, when he found his friends, 
those whom he had supported through 
thick and thin, turning round suddenly, 
and doing the very thing which he and 
they had so strenuously opposed. {Hear!) 
The hon. proprietor, ho thought, should 
look upon the measure as an act forced on 
the executive by the exigency of the case, 
and therefore he ought to approve highly 
of it, as lie (Mr. Hume) most unquestion- 
ably did. 

Mr. Aslell said, it had not been his 
intention to make any remarks on the 
present occasion ; but it was impossible 
for him, after what had fallen from the 
hon. proprietor, to remain silent. The 
hill now before the court had two objects 
in view ; oil the latter, which related to 
the payment of allowances to the re- 
presentatives of deceased civil and mili- 
tary officers, he did not think it necessary 
to offer any observations, as there appeared 
little or no difference of opinion. But, 
with respect to the first part of the bill, 
which had reference to Ilaileybury Col- 
lege, feeling as he did that its provision 
was not, as the hon. proprietor wished it 
to be understood, a condemnation of the 
college, he must declare his entire dissent 
from such declaration, and he thought 
three years was a period quite sufficient 
for the expedient which was required ; he 
would not therefore consent that it should 
he extended to five years. The great ex- 
tention of the Company’s territories, and 
the improved mode of administering their 
alfairs in the East, which now prevailed, 
called for a greater number of civil ser- 
vants than had hitherto been required ; 
and the Court of Directors, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, felt it necessary to 
apprize the Board of Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India of this circumstance. 
This was done by the hon. Chairman's 
letter of, the 19 th of August last, in 
which three plans were pointed out which 
might be taken to remedy the inconve- 
nience complained of, ^namely, an en- 
largement of the college, an abridgment 
of the period during which the young 
men were required to remain there, which 
he would have preferred, or l>y rendering 
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it unnecessary, for a I united term, that 
they should receive (heir education there 
at all* This being the true state of the 
case, he could not permit it to be said, or 
insinuated, that the Court of Directors 
viewed the college as an inefficient esta. 
blishment. (Heart) The hon. proprietor 
had observed, that the letter of the 19 th 
of August declared the inefficiency of 
the college. That was not the fact. The 
letter was not written on account of tho 
inefficiency of the college, but, on the 
contrary, arose out of a pressing state of 
necessity; and certainly nothing had ever 
been considered by the Court of Directors 
of •greater importance, than tho necessity 
of providing efficient servants fofr the 
Company ; and he would ask any unpre- 
judiced man* whether the college had not 
sent forth servants of that description ? 

( Hear! ) He knew it had been the fashion 
with the hon. proprietor, mid other gen- 
tlemen, to decry this establishment ; blit 
he would maintain, that, during the twenty 
years which bail passed since its formation, 
the Company had been benefited by the 
exertions of most aide, efficient, and, be 
would say, celebrated servants ; ( hear ! ) 
and tho&c servants bad received their edu- 
cation at this unjustly-abused college. 
{Hear!) lie therefore, for one, could 
never sit quiet, and hear such observations 
as those which had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman. The present hill did not in- 
volve any question connected with the 
overturning of this college. This general 
court, after three days’ discussion on that 
subject, had remained impressed with the 
great utility of the institution, and they 
had expressed that sentiment by an im- 
mense majority. He had taken part in 
that discussion, and the view he hail then 
taken of the subject he still retained — lie 
was still impressed with a strong feeling 
of the benefits which the college had pro- 
duced to the Company. {Hear!) The 
present measure did not go to alter the 
institution ; but was intended, under 
special circumstances, to render the sup- 
ply of civil servants sufficiently numerous 
to meet the exigency of the moment, and 
thus to make the general system more 
perfect. (Hear !) 

Mr. Weeding, heartily concurred in the 
proposition before the court. The state- 
ment of the hon. Chairman, with the letter 
which had been read from the Board of 
Control, clearly pointed out the necessity 
for having the law on this subject sus- 
pended. He, however, was desirous that 
the measure should be permanent, not 
temporary. That was his opinion ; and that 
opinion,, he thought,- comprized the best 
wishes for the interests of the Company. 
He agreed with those who asserted that 
the oollege had done much good ; but he 
felt that the restraint imposed by the com- 
pulsory clause, was the means of prevent- 
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ing many very clever men from going out 
to India. — (Hear, hear !) That restraint 
or restriction was inimical to the best in- 
terests of the Company — because it hindered 
them from procuring, from every part of 
the United Kingdom, a combination of 
brilliant talents and of useful and solid 
qualities, which the young men were not 
capable of acquiring from a two years’ 
standing at Haileybury. (Heart) It 
was on this ground, that the college had 
not done all the good which it might have 
done, that he opposed this restraint. He 
did not mean or wish to oppose the col- 
lege itself as a seat of learning ; he only 
viewed it as an establishment that de- 
manded modification. He confessed he 
derived a cheering assurance from the let- 
ter which had been road by order of the 
lion. Chairman. It appeared from it, that 
three propositions for altering the system 
were thrown out : — namely, by an enlarge* 
ment of the college — by an abridgment of 
the term of residence, or, by a suspension 
of the law, as it now existed, leaving it to 
the directors to point out such testimonial*; 
as they might deem satisfactory, and to 
frame such rules and regulations as seemed 
best calculated to answer tho purpose in 
view. They had adopted the third propo- 
sition ; and lie congratulated the court on 
the selection. It was the part of wisdom; 
because, by doing so, they laid, bethought, 
removed one great impediment to obtain- 
ing the best possible abilities for the service 
of the Company ; they had settled, lie 
hoped, this compulsory clause in the act 
of Parliament for ever. ( Hear /) The 
Court of Directors had thereby declared, 
that the suspension of the law was the best 
of the three propositions brought before 
them. He thought so too; and, therefore, 
he wished that suspension to be perpetual. 

( Hear !) 

Dr. Gilchrist. An hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Poynder) having mentioned the large ma- 
jority with which he voted on a former oc- 
casion, he ( Dr. (Jilclirist) might be per- 
mitted to remind him, that the major in 
numbers was frequently the minor in 
logic ; and it was not always the decision 
of the largest body that was indisputably 
just. Many gantlcmcn, he knew, were 
in favour of great public institutions for 
the instruction of youth; but he certainly 
thought that private instruction did much 
more good. Not long since, no less 
a person than Sir Joseph York got up and 
stated, that the great public institutions of 
this country taught nothing but swindling 
and deceit. (A laugh ) He did not blindly 
follow that individual's opinion— but he 
spoke from experience — and he was not a 
man that would tell an untruth. He had 
had a good deal to do with stn dents who 
had been at those institutions, and he 
would tell the court the result. He found 
they InkI a great deal of ignorance of every 

thing 
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thing connected with the ordinary language 
of India, and with the manners and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants ; and certainly he 
never met a number of young men so 
filled with conceit. Their education had 
been begun at the wrong end. To be 
learned in the laws of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage might be very useful when a copper- 
plate was dug. up } from which it might 
be ascertained that a certain rajah had 
died 500 or 1,000 years ago, and left to 
the Prahinins a particular portion of land, 
in consequence of their having prevailed 
with a dozen of his wives to burn on his 
funeral pile. This was very good in a 
literary point of view— but let him have, in 
preference, useful practical knowledge ; 
give, him the man who could address the 
natives in their own language. Within 
his own experience he had seen many of 
those ill-educated young men, who could 
not speak to the cavalry corps like an officer 
or a gentleman. lie might he allowed 
to observe, that the Indian cavalry corps 
were on a level with the Roman lujuilcs — 
they were all gentlemen, and had the 
manners of gentlemen ; yet the worst and 
most ignorant young men were usually 
placed in command over them. Now, if 
they did not send out muskets, artillery, 
or sabres until they were properly stamped, 
why did they not, on the same principle, 
take care that no officers wore sent out 
unless they also bore the stamp of merit. 
They would not send out mere passive 
instruments of war unless they were, regu- 
larly tried and stamped ; hut they took no 
such precaution with respect to the active 
power that was to direct the use of those 
instruments. (Hear!) Instead of that, 
they might send out the greatest blunderbuss 
in the world — ( A laugh.) he was tried 
in India, found inefficient, and sent home. 
Now would it not be better to try him 
here in the first instance ? (Hear!) Gen- 
tlemen talked of putting fetters on the 
•patronage of the Court of Directors. 
-Far b%.it from him to place any fetters on 
their putronage, except the fetters of a fair 
examination, which would he serviceable 
to the young men and beneficial to the 
Company. The fact was, that those who 
now went out with the greatest quantity of 
ignorance, got the highest situations — be- 
cause they went out first. He should like 
them to he sent to him for a few months — 
(a laugh)*— that they might imbibe a- little 
useful knowledge, (si laugh). An lion, 
friend of his was mistaken the other day, 
in thinking that he (Dr. Gilchrist) wanted 
a contract of this kind. IJe desired no 
such thing — hut he was certainly anxious 
to see tlie education of these young men 
a little mote attended to. The hon. pro- 
prietor then complained that, on a former 
day, when he was sitting in that corner 
(pointing to a scat usually occupied by 
Mr. S. Dixon) that hen. gent, had ex- 


pressed his astonishment at the intrusion of 
a stranger, who had usurped the. place he 
lmd been accustomed to sit in for many 
years. (Laughter.) From that moment he 
determined to resign that seat. (Laughter.) 
He would not sit in that seat again under 
any circumstances ; i* was contaminated 
— it was polluted. ( Much laughter.) The 
hon. proprietor then proceeded to observe, 
that there was a provision in this bill con- 
nected with the interests of officers in the 
army. He was very happy to see it; and 
he must say, that it gave him great plea- 
sure to find that the Court of Directors 
and the government were inclined to view 
their situation with kindness ; for he be- 
lieved it to be a fact, that many officers 
who had lost their health in tlie service, 
and had changed the climate to recover it, 
had not the means of going hack. Had 
it not been for the assistance granted 
by agency houses* (and one of those houses 
had advanced money to the amount of 
.£70,000), many officers would not have 
been able to return to that service, iu 
which they had lost their health. Nothing 
had come before the Court, since he had 
the honour of being a member of it, that 
gave him such unmixed satisfaction as this 
bill. Give to the people of the United 
Kingdom an open field and fair play, and 
if they did not beat the college hollow, lie 
would forfeit his existence. (Hear!) 

Mr. S. Dbon. — “ The hon. member 
has, 1 think, gone a little out of his way 4 
to attack me, when he states that I com- 
plained of his sitting in this seat. I never 
said that, or any thing like it. I have no 
more claim to this seat than any other 
proprietor in the court. I wish, as ,tbe 
hon. proprietor talks a great deal about the 
civil service, that he would be good enough 
to study the use of civil language.” (A 
laugh.) 

Mr. Ellis declared li's approval of the 
proposed measure. He thought a very 
considerable disadvantage arose from se- 
parating those persons, who were destined 
to administer the aflairs of the Company 
in India, from every other class of society. 

In his view of the subject, it was very 
important that they should carry out with 
them the feelings and opinions of English- 
men (hear /)— —since their character 
would ultimately be judged at the tribunal 
of public sentiment and feeling. ( Hear !) 
When it was considered that the patronage 
chiefly fell amongst those whose jelatives 
had been in India, there was a chance, if 
they were educated at an institution 
which admitted none hut those who were 
intended for India, that they would acquire 
exclusive opinions and prejudices, and 
become almost a caste. (Hear!) He 
should say nothing, on this occasion, re- 
lative to tlie misfortunes which had at- 
tended the Haileybury institution. He 
did not mean to say that it. was a place 

where 
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where more disturbances had occurred, or 
where more topics of contention existed, 
than elsewhere. Neither would he assert 
that the young men who were placed there 
conducted themselves worse than those 
who went to other institutions ; but, most 
unquestionably, if one were to judge from 
what had occurred at that college, he would 
be led to form a very indifferent opinion 
of it. He admitted that it was beneficial 
to commence the acquirement of the 
Oriental languages in England ; bi* he 
was quite sure, that a young man, in 
India, would do more in one month to- 
wards acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, for the practical purposes of life, 
than he could achieve in twenty months 
in this country. While he was in Cal- 
cutta, he had an opportunity of observing 
the advantages that were derived from the 
College of Fort William ; and lie was 
quite certain, that if the plan of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley had been followed up, it 
would have answered every purpose of in- 
struction, both with respect to European 
and Oriental literature. {Hear /) 

, The hon. Hugh Lindsay begged leave 
to say, that he most highly approved of 
this measure ; not because he disapproved 
of the college, but because the extreme 
exigency of the moment required it. He 
thought that, in the course of the three 
years to which this measure was to be 
confitied, experience would testify that 
the college afforded a better opportunity 
for the acquirement of that knowledge 
which w r as requisite for the young men, 
than any other institution in this country ; 
and, entertaining that opinion strongly, 
lie hoped the experiment would not be 
extended beyond three years. 

Mr. Pattison. — That the college had 
produced most successful results, every 
gentleman who had been in India must 
allow. Now, at a moment when gentle - 
men for the civil service were wanted to a 
very great extent, and an addition was 
therefore made to the means of education, 
by admitting pro tanloyoxx ngmen to study 
in other quarters, he thought it was very 
hard to take such an opportunity to run 
down the college. The letter to the 
President of the Board of Control point- 
ed out, not, as the lion, proprietor had 
said, that the college was inefficient , but 
that it was insufficient. {Hear!) That 
was the word which ought to be dwelt on ; 
he must, therefore, request gentlemen to 
look to that which was the real state of the 
subject; and, until a fair trial were given, 
to discover whether the one or the other 
system of education was the better, to 
abstain from casting reflections on the 
college. {Hear /) It was very certain, 
that a suggestion of opening Oxford and 
Cambridge -to the young men intended 
fbr the civil service had been strongly 
supported in the adjoining room, soon 
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after the establishment of the college, 
but the prejudice at that time was too 
•strong ill favour of that institution, arid 
the proposition was not successful. But 
now, when it was merely declared that 
the structure could not contain a sufficient 
number of students— that the quantity of 
bricks and mortar of which it consisted, 
and the space which it covered, could not 
accommodate so many young men as the 
exigency of the service required— -he 
hoped the general merits of the question 
u'ould not be prejudged, and the college 
set down as good for nothing, until, by 
comparison, they learned which of the 
two plans was the most productive of 
good. {Hear!) Me agreed with the lion, 
proprietor, that a more extended period 
would give a greater range to the experi- 
ment; because the effect of the change 
must he proved in India ; and a know- 
ledge of it could not well come home to this 
country, in the time specified, so as to 
enable them to form a decided opinion. 
{Hear!) Still, however, the effect of 
the present measure will be to try the ex- 
periment to a certain extent; and as in 
all other cases, individuals, if they cannot 
procure the whole of what they wish, must 
he glad to take what they can get. This 
bill was all the directors had to offer to 
the notice of the proprietors; hut, if the 
result of this measure turned out to be so 
beneficial as the lion, proprietor antici- 
pated, it would l>e consistent with his 
views to call for its farther extension. 
The lion, proprietor would no doubt be 
in his place, ready to watch over the pro- 
gress of the measure, and to point out 
the good effects which would arise from 
carrying it on farther, if it were necessary. 
He deprecated argument on one side or 
the other of the main question, at the pre- 
sent moment, as uncalled for. 

Mr. S. Dixon . — “ In the bill, the term of 
three years is mentioned as a fit and pro- 
per time to prove the efficacy of this plan. 

I and others, however, think that five 
years will be a better period than three ; 
and, therefore, l hope the court will not 
lose sight of that point." 

Colonel Jiaillie, in expressing liis con- 
sent to the measure proposed by this bill, 
observed that he did not consider it by any 
means as an experiment to ascertain whe- 
ther or not the Company could do better 
without the college, but merely as an ex - 
jwdient to supply the deficiency of the col- 
lege on its present limited scale, with a 
reference to the exigencies of the service. 
The institution of the college, in bia (Col. 
Baillic's) opinion, had fully answered the 
purposes for which it was originally in- 
tended ; and, if he could contemplate the 
total and permanent repeal of the provision 
which they were about to suspend, lie 
should never have consented to the mea- 
sure. He believed that, up to this time, 
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the college. had) afforded a sufficient sup- 
ply of young men, better qualified for 
the discharge of the duties of the civil 
service in India, than we could boast of in 
former times ; though, on the other hand, 
he was far from admitting that the duties 
of the service, on the comparatively li- 
mited scale to which they were formerly 
confined, had not been ably and efficiently 
performed by the civil servants of the 
Company : but the gradual extension of 
our empire, and the consequent increase 
of business in the civil departments of the 
service, demanded an additional supply, 
which must now be furnished on emer- 
gency by the best means in our power. I f 
.the college, on its present establishment, 
were sufficient to furnish that supply, he, 
for one, would resist an attempt to make 
any change in the system ; but, satisfied 
.as he was that the present scale of this in- 
stitution was inadequate to meet the in- 
creased demand for civil servants in India, 
he was content to agree to the suspension, 
for the limited period proposed, of that 
provision of the statute which required 
the residence o; four terms at the college 
as a condition of the appointment of 
writers. Perhaps, indeed, he might see 
cause at a future time to consent to a per- 
manent limitation of the residence to a 
■ shorter period than the present — one or 
two sessions instead of four ; but at pre- 
sent he should only repeat that he con- 
sidered the bill as an expedient, to supply 
an immediate want, not as an experiment 
to supersede the system of education at 
the college, and that, from this considera- 
tion alone, he was induced to consent to 
tlie measure. 

Mr. Trant said, after what had fallen 
from the hon. director who had just 
spoken, he should think himself but ill 
discharging his duty, as a person who had 
passed through the civil service, of the 
• Company, and who had not been inatten- 
tive to what had been done and was doing 
in that service since he left it, if he did 
not, in his place, declare that all the 
efforts which had been made before and 
since the institution of the college, had 
been insufficient to provide a proper sup- 
ply of young men for the civil service of 
the different presidencies. ( Hear /) This 
he knew might be a very unpleasant de- 
claration to some gentlemen — but such 
was the fact. {Heart) He knew that he 
was not singular in this opinion ; many 
who had been employed in the civil service 
.were of the same opinion. The situation 
of India was now very different from that 
in which he left it. This arose from various 
causes — and one of these was the great im- 
provement in the state of the natives them- 
. selves. This circumstance required the pos- 
session of higher qualities, in the young men 
^who were sent out, than were generally 
.to be found amongst them. Perhaps he 


ought to apologize for what lie had said; 
but it was a subject so very important 
and so much neglected, that be thought jt 
should be mentioned as frequently as pos- 
sible, both in that court and in another 
place. He could not agree in all that 
had been said relative to the great im- 
provement in tlie civil service, since the 
institution of Haileybury college. It 
happened to him to put a very particular 
question on this point to an intimate 
friend of his, who was educated at 
that college, and was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men that ever left it. Dis- 
cussing the state of the civil service in 
Bengal, in the higher departments, it ap- 
peared that it was not so efficient as he 
and his friend could have wished it; and he 
(Mr. Trant) expressed a hope that some of 
the young servants would be prepared to 
fill the situations in a better manner. His 
friend’s answer was — “ I am very sorry 
that nothing leads me to hope that those 
young men will be more useful than their 
predecessors. I am afraid that, in those 
who are to come, a much greater defi- 
ciency will be found than -there is even 
in those who arc there now.” (Hear!) 
Feeling as he did the deepest interest in 
the welfare of the Company — feeling in 
his heart and conscience that they had not 
yet adopted those means that were essen- 
tially necessary to secure a full supply of 
that class of persons to whom the civil 
affaire of the Company could with safety 
he trusted — he implored them to adopt 
some course different from that which 
they had heretofore pursued. When it 
was remembered that there was no com- 
pel ition— that there were just as many 
candidates as places — it was not surprising 
that mediocrity should be much more fre- 
quently met with than real ability. When 
such was the state of circumstances, surely 
those in whose hands the government of 
India was placed, ought to devise some 
more efficient means for the purpose of 
supplying the civil service with able men, 
than they had hitherto followed. He 
thought that the bill now under considera- 
tion would, in some degree, afford an op- 
portunity for the improvement of the civil 
service ; because it would probably bring 
into competition young men educated at 
different places — at the universities and 
great public schools ; and they all knew 
that there was nothing like competition in 
'these cases. This bill, they knew, had 
not passed tlie House of Commons ; .and, 
as lie had the honour of 'a seat there, he 
might postpone any thing, in the shape of 
improvement, which occurred to his mind, 
until the measure was before the House. He 
might, however, throw it out as a hint here, 
that, in his view of the subject, the age at 
which the young men were appointed to 
service. in India, might he beneficially ex- , 
tended from twenty-three to twenty- four 
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or twenty-five years of age. It would 
then he in the power of those who had to 
make the appointment to see that the 
young men had gone through a complete 
course of university education; and they 
would then be more fit for the perform- 
ance of their important duties than they 
were at present ; for he was decidedly one 
of those who thought that a thorough 
education, such as that acquired at the 
universities, and grafting on that some 
Oriental knowledge, enabled a young man 
to enter on the service with greater 
strength, both of body and mind— with 
more likelihood of serving the Company 
efficiently, and of effecting the purpose 
which they had in view, than if he went 
out at twenty or twenty-two, without that 
preparatory knowledge both of men and 
books which he was almost certain to gain 
at the university. With respect to the 
latter part of the bill, which related to the 
payment of salaries and allowances to the 
representatives of officers who had re- 
moved from their station or presidency in 
consequence of ill health, and unfortunately 
died before they could return, lie entirely 
agreed in its propriety. He, however, 
wished the law to be carried farther : he 
was anxious that officers leaving their set- 
tlements or stations, on account of ill 
health, should be allowed to draw part of 
their salaries or allowances. 

Dr. GiUhrist observed, that the question 
seemed to be, whether the provisions of the 
bill should be confined to three, or extended 
to five years. 

The Chairman stated, that there was no 
such question before the court. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, though it was not 
perhaps regularly before the court, yet it 
certainly had been argued. He had him- 
self been a probationer, on a particular 
occasion (that which related to the giving 
instruction in the Hindoostanee to the 
Company's servants), for three years, to 
which three years had been added ; and 
if, in such a case as that, six years were 
deemed necessary for the experiment, he 
could not conceive why they should refuse 
five years in the present. 

The Chairman said, that, in compliance 
with a by-law which imposed this duty 
on them, the Court of Directors had 
laid the bill before this court ; and all that 
remained for him to do was, to ask whe- 
ther the proprietors concurred in the pro- 
visions of the bill or not. 

General Thornton was of opinion that, 
as the bill was now passing through Par- 
liament, the present was the proper time 
for the proprietors to state their opinion on 
its various clauses. It was not too late for 
them to propose alterations in the bill, if 
they deemed them necessary. 

The Chairman . — “ The proprietors may 
petition Parliament on any point that docs 
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not meet their wishes ; that is their only 
course.’* 

The Deputy Chairman. — te I wish to 
explain to the hon. proprietor the situation 
in which we stand. If this court were to 
vote that five years were a term preferable 
to three, we have no means of conveying 
that sentiment to Parliament, except by 
petition. If the proprietors object to the 
bill in whole or in part, it will be neces- 
sary, in order that their feeling may 
he made known to the legislature, that 
some person should move that a petition 
be presented on the subject to the House 
of Commons.” 

General Thornton was perfectly aware of 
the fact stated by the lion, deputy chair- 
man ; but he thought it was a very good 
plan to investigate the provision of any 
legislative measure, which affected the 
Company, and by that means to apprize 
individuals who were members of Parlia- 
ment, whether in that court or out of it, 
of tlieir sentiments, instead of proceeding 
by the more strict and formal mode, that 
of applying to Parliament by petition. 
He approved of the bill so far as it went; 
but wished that the time of its operation 
should lie extended. He did not, indeed, 
desire that any particular time should be 
mentioned for the cessation of its provi- 
sions; because, if it were found necessary, 
a bill might be introduced at any moment 
to put an end to the measure, and to al- 
low the college to proceed in its old course. 
One hon. gent., an ex-director (Mr. Pat- 
tison), seemed to think a longer time 
than three years was necessary. Another 
hon. gent., one of their directors (Col. 
Uaillie), appeared to bu of opinion, that 
three years was too long a period. This, 
therefore, afforded conclusive proof that 
no period should be mentioned for the 
return to the present restriction ; if circum- 
stances hereafter shewed that such a re- 
turn was necessary, it could be effected 
on the moment. lie was ndt disposed to 
run down the college of Hailey bury ; some 
good had undoubtedly been effected by 
it — but it would be foolish to contend 
(against what they all knew), that it had 
not created some evil : several young 
men of great promise had been ruined 
by it. Let that establishment, however, 
go on ; but, let those who chose it have 
an opportunity of* trying whether a proper 
education could not be afforded in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, where the young 
men would not be liable ^to imbibe that 
taste for expense, and those exclusive no- 
tions of importance, which they were 
very apt to do at Haileybury. - He was 
anxious that there should be a proper exa- 
mination, in order that the proper au- 
thorities should be informed how far the 
young men were fitted to perform the 
important duties that were likely to de- 
volve on them. He believed that at pre- 
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sent much of what they were taught was 
not, so far as active life was concerned, 
worth a pin. The system ought to . be 
thrown open ; and, therefore, he was op- 
posed to any restriction whatever. He 
wished, without carrying a regular peti- 
tion to Parliament, that die time should 
be extended to at least four or five years ; 
but, in preference to that, lie could wish 
that there should be no restriction at all ; 
leaving it to the court to proceed hereafter 
aS they might think proper, should cir- 
cumstances occur which seemed to call for 
a return to the old system. 

The Chairman — c< It is necessary for me 
to state to the proprietors, that with re- 
spect to a suspension of the existing law 
for three years, there lias been little or no 
difference of opinion in the Court of 
Directors. Wc have thought that a suffi- 
cient time for making good die deficiency 
of servants as well as for determining the 
effect of the experiment ; and there can 
be no difliculty, if it shall hereafter be 
found necessary, in calling for a farther 
suspension of the law. I think, however, 
that a sufficient supply of civil servants 
can, and will be afforded, in the course of 
three years.*’ 

The motion was then carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman immediately proceeded 
to put the question of adjournment. 

Mr. Gahagan wished to know, before 
the court adjourned, why the bill now 
pending in Parliament, relative to juries 
in India, had not been laid before the 
court, conformably with the by-law, cap. 
1, sec. 4. 

The Chairman answered, that the bill in 
question did not, in the opinion of the 
Company’s law officer, come under the 
provisions of the by-law which had been 
mentioned. 

Mr. Gahagan said, a kill had keen 
brought into Parliament, which affected 
verv materially part of the population of 
India. By that measure, the half caste 
were made eligible to act as jurors. In 
fact, the bill pointed out, all “ good and 
sufficient men ” as eligible to fill that si- 
tuation. This was a very important change 
for India, and the bill effecting it being 
in progress through the House of Com- 
mons, he should like to know why it hud 
not been laid before the court? He sup- 
posed there was some good reason for the 
omission. 

The Chairman observed, that the mea- 
sure did not, like the other bill which 
had been laid before them, come within 
the scope of the by-law. 

Mr. Gahagan said that, in his opinion, 
it did-!— and he would willingly argue the , 
point with the Company's learned coun- 
sel. Why did he say this ? Because the 
bill evidently affected the rights and pri- 
vileges of the subjects of the East-India 


Company* Surely, it could not be said,, 
because the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court extended only ten miles beyond the 
limits of each presidency, that therefore 
this hill did not interfere with the interests 
of the Company. The court ought, from 
time to time, to be formally * acquainted 
with what was done with respect to the 
situation of the Company's Indian sub- 
jects. If their law officer contended, 
that the letter of the by-law did not ren- 
der it necessary that this bill should bo 
laid before the court, then he would say 
that, as it involved a great moral question, 
it should not be withheld from them. By 
the provisions of that bill, a great moral 
boon was conferred on India ; and he dif- 
fered most completely from the learned 
serjeant ( Bosanquet) in opinion, when that 
learned person asserted that the by-law did 
not require its production. Under the by- 
law, as it appeared to him, the production 
of that bill was expressly called for. There 
was another bill (introduced, he believed, 
by an lion, director), relative to the settle- 
ment of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, which 
had not been laid before the court. He 
would ask, did not that measure affect 
their interests in a pecuniary way? and, if 
so, why was that bill kept from their view ? 
He said this, without any invidious feel- 
ing. He thought the hill relative to juries 
was so very important — it was a measure 
so honourable to the Company, and would, 
he was sure, prove so very beneficial to 
India, that it ought to be submitted to their 
consideration. 

Mr. Asldl wished, as the hon. proprietor 
had personally alluded to him, to say one 
or two words. A bill, relative to the Car- 
natic commission, had been undoubtedly 
read a second time in Parliament. Its ob- 
ject was, under peculiar circumstances, to 
continue that commission for some time 
longer. That measure had been revived 
three or four times, in consequence of the 
variety of claims that were to be decided 
upon. The by-law said, ** that all pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, which, in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors, may affect 
the rights, interests, or privileges of the 
East-India Company, shall be submitted 
by them to the consideration of a general 
court.” Now, he could only say, that, in 
the opinion of the Court of Directors, the 
bill to which the hon. proprietor had last 
alluded, did not affect those rights, inte- 
rests, and privileges: on this account, it 
had not been laid before the proprietors. 
This, therefore, was notan act of omission. 

THE SHIPPING SYSTEM. 

The court was about to adjourn, when 
Capt. Max/ield rose to make his promised 
motion, founded on the papers relative to 
the shipping system, which had recently^ 
been laid before the proprietors* Die bon. : 
proprietor expressed his sentiments as fol- 
low 

“ Sir/ 
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“ Sir, as the question respecting tlie 
mode of engaging tonnage for our com- 
merce is one of great importance, I lose 
no time iu bringing it forward before yon 
quit that chair, in order that we may have 
the advantage of your professional expe- 
rience ; although in so doing, I come less 
prepared, from the short time I have had 
to examine the papers laid before us and 
other documents, to draw just conclusions, 
and illustrate by admitted data, facts and 
results evident and powerful, when stripped 
of official forms, the obscurity of multi- 
plied calculations, and the endless variety 
of figured statements, which tend to con- 
found and perplex those who undertake 
such uninviting inquiry. Let not, how- 
ever, one proprietor who hears me be de- 
terred, by the imagined magnitude and 
intricacy of the undertaking, from form- 
ing his own opinion on the subject before 
him ; I ask him not to pin his faith on 
mine ; . but I entreat him to avoid delusion 
from a dread of difficulty and a love of 
ease ; let him only judge for himself. Ilis 
interests and mine. Sir, are the same ; it 
must be to our advantage to promote the 
general interests of the Company; and to 
do that effectually we shall sec with our 
own eyes, and judge for ourselves, rather 
than be lulled to slumber over our affairs, 
by those who kindly propose to relieve us 
from the trouble of dunking. 

“ In the papers laid before this court in 
January last, it will be seen that the Com- 
pany have now engaged for trade forty - 
seven ships, viz. twenty-four for six voy- 
ages, which are engaged at the highest 
rate, some as high as £26. 10s. per ton, 
others for three voyages, and only five for 
one voyage, the average of which live is 
only .£13. Cs. per ton. 

“ The expense incurred on the forty- 
seven. ships altogether, for each voyage, 

amounts to £1,187,778 10 11 

Now, if instead of being 
engaged as above for 
six and three voyages, 
ships had been en- 
gaged for one voy- 
age, at the average of 
one voyage ships at 
£13. 6s., the amount 
of expense per voyage 
would be only 739,493 6 0 


And consequently pro- 
duce a saving per voy- 
age of £448,28.5 4 1 1 

“ Again, by the papers laid before the 
court, it will be seen that the Company 
bought and sail seven ships of their own, 
which have collectively performed in all 
thirty-one voyages out and home, and two 
voyages (which may be termed half-voy- 
ages) from Bombay, or equal to thirty- 
two whole, voyages, for which they have 
entailed an expense, exclusive of their. 


cost, of £1,176,139. 2s. lid., being an 
average of £27. 8*. 8d. per ton. Now, if 
those ships had not been purchased, but 
tonnage provided as required at the rate 
it was obtained at those periods, a sav- 
ing, exclusive of the prime cost of the 
ships, of no less than the enormous sum 

of £479,160 O 0 

would have been effect- 
ed, to which add the 
prime cost of the ships, 
or £224,636 O d 


exhibits a practicable sav- 
ing on those seven ships 

of £703,796 O 0 

“ If those seven ships were sold, or even 
burnt, and tonnage was obtained at the 
average at which the five single voyages are 
now sailing, a saving might be effected ,per 
voyage, of no less than. . £12.5,447 14 0 

To which add the prac- 
ticable saving on the 
forty-seven chartered 
ships of 448,285 4 1 1 


We have an assumable 
saving, per voyage, of £.573,732 18 11 
“ But, there is a question asked by many, 
why should we attempt such saving, what 
benefit can we derive, our dividend being 
limited to ten and a half per cent. ? I am 
aware that the act which limited our divi- 
dend, without any possibility of increase, 
powerfully operated to induce us to repose, 
and inquire as little as possible, as to how 
our commerce was conducted ; nor can we 
wonder that no surplus has been found 
applicable to the objects directed by the 
act, as the strongest motive to induce hu- 
man action, was thus removed. I am 
speaking of the effects produced, but am 
not the advocate for such indifference ; 
and a little reflection will convince any 
one who chooses to think, that although it 
may not appear to our immediate advan- 
tage, to inquire into and improve the ma- 
nagement of our concerns, it is a subject 
of the deepest interest, and a paramount 
duty we are bound to perform. I shall 
now proceed to show, that it is no less to 
our interest and advantage, to effect any 
reduction of expense possible, than it is a 
duty we owe to the public. Supposing it 
could possibly be urged, that by virtue of 
our charter, which provided distinctly for 
the supervision of a controlling power 
over our political conduct, an acknow- 
ledged right was admitted, to conduct our 
commerce in any way we thought proper, 
as far as profit and loss were concerned : 
I say, Sir, if any supposition so monstrous 
could be entertained, it may be easily 
shown our commercial transactions are so 
interwoven with political consideration, 
that we have no choice left of the course 
we ought to follow, whatever may be our 
inclinations. If the legislature did not 

really 
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really anticipate any surplus profit when 
they directed the appropriation of it, and 
if it were a mere delusion never to be 
realised, still there are considerations which 
render economy of such weight, that no 
sophistry can shake, or legal quibbling dis- 
pose of. In 1812, a committee of the 
House of Commons declared, that ‘ an 
augmentation of the numbers of European 
judges in India, adequate to the purposes 
required, would be attended with an aug- 
mentation of charge which the state of the 
finances of India was not calculated to 
bear, and the same objections occur to 
the appointment of assistant judges.' 
There, then, Sir, is the highest possible 
authority, pronouncing the means of ad- 
ministering justice to the enormous popu- 
lation under your government, inadequate 
to the performance of the first and most 
sacred duties of all government, while it 
furnishes the most powerful evidence and 
reasons, why you should economize not 
merely in India, but at home also. The 
higher rate at which tonnage is engaged 
for the conveyance of stores and troops 
to India, chargeable to the government of 
India, necessarily increases the expenses 
of India, and reduces its means. Let us 
imagine, for it lias been asserted, that there 
was a want of shot in India to carry on 
the war against the Burmese, and you were 
called upon fora large supply, what would 
be the consequence ? why, having ships 
taken up for six and three voyages as well 
as some of our own, it becomes desirable 
to lade them, and they are laden, and the 
Indian government in consequence be- 
comes chargeable with probably double 
the rate of tonnage, for which freight 
might be obtained in the shipping market. 
Delay may also take place from thus wait- 
ing to load ships on our hands, which 
may not be ready to sail, and the conse- 
quences are then too evident, if other ships 
are then hired ; our regular tonnage may, 
as is sometimes the case, sail half laden; 
or if they are detained, a heavy expense 
is incurred by demurrage. By such pro- 
cess, it is evident that much of the heavy 
charges of Indian war which is always 
laid at the door of the Governor- Gene- 
ral of the day, may be fairly transferred 
elsewhere; and, as amongst other com- 
plaints and outcry laid against Lord Am- 
herst, the want of shot at the outset of the 
Burmese war was a heavy one, it is hardly 
reasonable he should be held responsible, 
unless he had the means of taking them 
out in his pocket, with a prophetic know- 
ledge .they would be so soon required. 
Much* clamour has been raised against 
your Governor- General, and from the 
silence of his natural protectors, all the 
existing evils and embarrassments may, by 
inference, be attributed to him ; and I beg 
to deflate my intention whenever a motion 
shall bft » 3bbmitted embracing such sub- 
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jects, to do my best to saddle the right 
horse, and not allow Lord Amherst to be 
made a scape-goat to cover the blunders 
and incapacity of others. I was led, to 
this digression, Sir, from the extensive 
operation of the effects induced by engag- 
ing tonnage at a high rate, and that it Is 
our duty to obtain it at the most reasonable 
rate will not be denied. Now let us in- 
quire how much it is our interest to do so. 
As the reasons which operated in the early 
part of our history, to equip ships em- 
ployed in our trade in such an expensive 
manner, has long since ceased, it is our 
duty to avoid such unnecessary expense, 
and it is only to be attributed to the force 
of habit and prejudices that it has not long 
since been exploded. The uselessness of 
such equipment is evidently admitted by 
your engaging some of your tonnage on a 
plan less expensive and more commercial, 
and of itself furnishes the best evidence 
that it ought to be generally adopted. 
That the shipping employed by you in 
trade should be, either in fact or preten- 
sion, any other than mere merchantmen is 
too monstrous and absurd to be doubted 
at this moment, and your predilection for 
making your merchant ships as warlike ns 
possible, is only equalled by your measures 
to render your vesssels of war as commercial 
as possible. The expense of such equipment 
is, however, only part of the evil produced ; 
but to point out all the evils it entails, and 
all the mischief it engenders, would he 
to encroach too largely on your time. I 
shall therefore refrain from urging more 
than I am compelled to adduce, and pur- 
posely reserve the most powerful and con- 
clusive arguments on this occasion, and 
trust the motives which induce me to do 
so will not be misinterpreted. The exist- 
ing system confers a patronage and power 
on the owners of the regular ships as ex- 
traordinary as it is unjust to the military 
branch of your service. The owner of 
such ships appoints his own commander, 
who is sworn in by you, and by virtue of 
such appointment, agreeably to your orders 
of 1804, thus obtains the i comparative 
military rank of a lieut.-col., although 
by former usage, and when there were 
better reasons than at present for conferring 
consequence, no such thing was allowed. 
On your trading ships, the commanders 
then held a rank between that of captain 
and major in your army ; but, by the later 
orders* the owner of a chartered ship ob- 
tained the power of superseding many 
officers who had served you in a capacity 
purely military from infancy to old age, 
by young men who were in some cases not 
born at the time those they superseded 
held the comparative rank of field officers 
in your army. No man can entertain more 
regard an<T esteem for many of the indivi- 
duals so favoured than I do : buf, even- 
handed justice cannot admit such sweep- 
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ing supersession, to be either politic or 
beneficial to our interests. The splendid 
salaries enjoyed by your civil servants was 
considered by the state, and is, I believe, 
admitted by them to be fully equivalent 
to military rank ; and why such princely 
profits, derived frbm trade by the commer- 
cial branch of your service, are deemed 
inadequate without the privilege of mili- 
tary supersession, it remains with you, 
Sir, to explain. If we desire the renewal 
of our charter, it may be well to consider 
whether an equitable regard for the in- 
terests and fair pretensions of all, rather 
than of the few, are most likely to obtain 
it. We are represented as hateful from 
having a monopoly, and that our commer- 
cial management tends to injure and op- 
press the general interests of the country ; 
but, I am prepared to prove by undeniable 
evidence that by conducting our commerce 
on true commercial principles, this Com- 
pany, instead of being deemed a public 
injury, would be acknowledged as a source 
of great national advantage, a grand rally- 
ing point for commercial enterprizo, an 
example worthy of general imitation, and 
a most powerful and stupendous pillar of 
support to the British empire. These are 
considerations which come home to all 
who feci for the interests of this Company, 
unconnected with lateral benefits. My 
interests as a proprietor are merely those 
of any other who desires no advantage 
from shipping or commerce, and the agita- 
tion of this question has the promotion of 
our general interests for its object. But 
an opinion is, industriously encouraged, 
that those who bring forward any motion 
from this side the bar are hostile to the 
interests of the Company. I beg to declare 
that that is not my case ; and strange, in- 
deed, would it appear with so large a stake 
in |lie hedge, if I should entertain other 
than the most ardent desire to promote the 
general welfare of this Company. I have 
long been studiously attentive to the con- 
duct of your affairs both in India and in 
this country ; and while I fearlessly pre- 
sume to remark upon palpable and glaring 
defects, no man can be more willing than 
I am to express the high opinion I enter- 
tain of the purity of intention and liberal 
conduct of this Company generally, to 
promote the public interest. I know of 
no government, nor public body what- 
ever, vylio have gone so far as this Com- 
pany to sacrifice their own interest to pro- 
mote the public good ; and, in all cases, to 
excite just and liberal conduct on the part 
of their servants, who are, generally speak- 
ing, no less remarkable for talents and 
ability, than for personal disinterestedness. 
In one word, whenever such intentions 
havp been defeated and frustrated, they 
may be distinctly traced in every page pf 
your history to commercial influence ; 
every defect in your government abroad, 


every evil, in fact, that you have had to 
contend with at home — all have arisen from 
a want of efficiency in those branches of 
your service, which; it cannot be denied, 
may be clearly proved to spring from the 
same source. It is a millstone about our 
necks which defeats our best intentions, 
renders us unpopular at home, and not 
justly appreciated abroad. 1 shall now 
adduce a short estimate, exhibiting some 
results of our commerce for ten years, com- 
mencing from 1793 , when our dividend 
was fixed at ten and a-lialf per cent. From 
1794 to 1803 inclusive, the prime cost 
of all goods purchased by this Company 

was £31,068,118 

The amount of freight and 1 _ 

other charges was J 9 3 ,37<J 

Of which tiie freight andl . . 

. demurrage alone was .../ 9 * 

“ Here, then, it is evident, beyond a doubt, 
that you have been carrying on a trade 
burthened with charges exceeding 65 per 
cent, on the prime cost. Can we wonder 
that there is no surplus profit? It is worth 
while to consider, that unless some surplus 
is realized, the most powerful argument 
for the renewal of the exclusive privilege 
of trading to China will be destroyed, 
while wc should remember, that although 
such privilege were refused, we still exist 
as a commercial Company; but the con- 
tinuing to trade there upon such manage- 
ment, will scarcely be even pretended; 
and it is therefore prudent to avoid having 
a long list of expensive ships upon our 
hands longer than necessity compels us. 
I therefore beg to submit four resolutions, 
and conceive. Sir, they must meet your 
approbation ; indeed, the first is so com- 
pletely a test of friendly feelings towards 
the Company, that I entertain no doubt 
but it will meet with that cordial support 
from your side the bar, which every mea- 
sure will always claim, which has for its 
object the benefit of the proprietors at 
large. Its object, Sir, is to solicit the per- 
mission of Parliament to divide a small 
portion of the surplus profits which may 
be derived hereafter from our commerce 
above ten and a-half per cent. ; and, 
although it may be urged by some that we 
should not go oftener to Parliament than 
necessity compels, yet, as wc sought and 
obtained the permission of Parliament a 
few years ago to grant the ship-owners a 
sum little short of a million sterling, I 
think, we may, with as equally good grace, 
seek the permission of Parliament to divide 
a small portion of such surplus as may 
accrue hereafter, as a stimulus to create a 
surplus, and consequently to promote the 
object Parliament had in view when they 
directed the application of such surplus. 
The lion, proprietor was proceeding to 
read liis resolution, when— 

- Mr, Weeding rose to order. He be- 
lieved that no motion could be made while 

the 
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the question of adjournment was before 
the court* 

The Chairman. “ I think the hon. pro* 
prietor may move his resolution before 
the question of adjournment.” 

Capt. Marfield said, he was not dis- 
posed to move resolutions of the descrip- 
tion which he had prepared as an amend- 
ment to the question of adjournment. He 
thought that the quarterly court (if it 
meant any thing), meant that subjects of 
this important nature should be fairly in- 
troduced and duly discussed ; if he had 
thought otherwise, he would have obtained 
the signature of the regular number of 
proprietors, and requested that a special 
general court should be summoned for 
the consideration of this question. He 
had supposed that they were to meet for 
the regular purposes, of a quarterly ge- 
neral court; that was, to discuss all mat- 
ters connected with the well-being of the 
Company : but now he found that they 
had assembled only to adjourn, and that 
at so early an hour as ten minutes after 
two o’clock. Was he to understand that 
these resolutions could only be received as 
an amendment to the motion for adjourn- 
ment? If so, he must adopt a different 
course. He did not doubt that a great 
many persons were very well-disposed to 
lose this question altogether ; and most 
probably it would be lost, let it be brought 
forward when it might. Still, however, 
he could not consent that it should be in- 
troduced under the disadvantage of being 
treated as an amendment to the question 
of adjournment, and that, too, at so very 
early an hour. ( Cries of “ read your reso- 
lutions”) The hon. proprietor then read 
die following resolutions 
- 1st. That it appears from the papers 
laid before the court in January last, that 
for the ships engaged for six voyages the 
highest is hired at £26. 10s. per ton, or 
the average of the whole £'23. 17s. per 
ton. per voyage. That the seven ships be- 
longing to the Company have, for all the 
voyages they have performed collectively, 
averaged £27. 8s. 8d. per ton per voyage. 
-That of the ships engaged for one voyage, 
the highest is hired at £15. 7s., or the 
average of the whole but £13. 6s. per ton. 

“ 2d. That it is evident the engaging 
of ships for a number of voyages is liable 
to numerous objections, and that a con- 
siderable reduction of expenses may be 
effected by hiring .tonnage as required, 
and employing ships of a smaller class 
than those engaged for six voyages ; and 
that the Court of Directors be therefore 
requested to avoid such engagements in 
future, to enable the Company to embrace 
those advantages which are offered from 
the extensive, maritime resources of this 
country. 

“ 3d. TJiat it appears a portion of our 
trade has been conducted in ships of a 
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smaller class more economically equipped, 
but possessing every requisite for com- 
mercial purposes ; therefore, the extra- 
ordinary and expensive mode of equip- 
ment observed in the regular ships may 
be dispensed with, as well as in the ships 
belonging to the Company. 

“ 4th. That this court conceive it would 
tend to promote the public interests if the 
permission of Parliament were obtained 
to enable the Company to divide a small 
portion of the surplus profit which may 
accrue hereafter on our commerce above 
ten and a-half per cent., and that the Court 
of Directors be therefore requested to 
prepare a petition to Parliament, entreat- 
ing the authority of the legislature to di- 
vide such portion of the surplus profit 
above ten and a-half per cent., as Par- 
liament may deem adequate to promote 
such object.” 

Mr. Ellis seconded the resolutions. He 
thought the thanks of the court were due 
to the hon. proprietor for the pains which he 
had taken in the investigation of this im- 
portant subject; and it appeared to him 
to be quite impossible that the court could 
separate without something being said by 
those in authority on this subject. There 
certainly were individuals ill the court, 
who could state whether the positions of 
the lion, gentleman were correct or not; 
and he thought that neither the Court of 
Proprietors nor the public at large would 
be satisfied, unless the question were fairly 
discussed. 

The Chairman said, perhaps the best 
course that could be taken on this occasion 
would be for him, with the permission of 
the court, to withdraw the motion of ad- 
journment, and to put the resolutions of 
the hon. proprietor, as a substantive ques- 
tion, instead of placing them before the 
court, in the shape of an amendment. 
{Hear!) Now that lie was on his legs, he 
begged to observe, that he lamented very 
much that the hon. proprietor had not 
adopted that course which was usual on 
such occasions, that he had not commu- 
nicated to him (the Chairman) the motion 
which he meant to bring forward ; he, in 
that case, would have made himself better 
acquainted with all the various topics con- 
nected with the motion then before the 
court. He could, however, meet some of 
the hon. proprietor’s objections, with res- 
pect to the present shipping system. The 
question appeared to divide itself naturally 
into two parts : first, as to the Company’s 
ship pi rig ; whether it was necessary for the 
service of the Company to have a separate 
and distinct description of marine? It 
had always been considered that it was 
wise to possess this species of marine. 
{Hear !) The Company had kept up this 
system for years, and great benefit bad 
been derived from their possession of such 
a fleet. It was necessary that they should 

have 
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l*rgc description of ships lo convoy the public to state the terms on which 
tbe ‘‘Company’s troops to India, and to they were willing to supply it ; and the 
effect the periodical reliefs of the King’s Court of Directors wore obliged to take 
regiments serving there; they were also em- the lowest tender that was offered. That 

ployed in carrying out ordnance, military simple fact included within its compass 
stores, &e. When this duty was perform- the whole question of freight, 
ed, they took in Suable cargoes ; and Dr. Gilchrist hoped that the hon. mem- 
therefore, he contended, that the Company her, who had brought this question for- 
ought to possess ships of this class ; be- ward so ably, wmild not relax in liis 
sides, when the ships arrived in India, endeavours; but that, on some future day, 
should any circumstances happen which he would bring forward those cogent 
rendered it necessary for the government reasons for an alteration in the shipping 
to employ vessels, they were ready to their system, which he had observed he would 
hand. They had not to go into the market postpone for the present. In looking over 
and run the chance of hiring ships; and the list of ships and their tonnage, which 
it was obvious that at certain times much he had seen this morning, some things 
advantage accrued, in consequence of the appeared which required explanation. He 
government having this species of tonnage there saw the rate of tonnage, in one 
at their disposal. Of course they had to place .£15. 10s., and all at once he found 
answer for any extra detention of those it raised, in another to £21. lie was still 
vessels. A daily demurrage was required, more surprised with Tespect to the nutn- 

which amounted to little more than the ber of voyages. He saw that a ship on 

payment of the men and the expense of the stocks, a nameless, an anonymous 
ground tackling; but the government, vessel, was taken up for six voyages, 
when pressed on the moment, sometimes This vessel, it appeared, was building in 
sent those ships on short voyages — a pro- the place of the Kent, which was destroy, 
ceeding which was absolutely necessary ed ; and he would ask, how many voyages 

when military operations were carrying had that vessel to go when she was lost? 

on; therefore he thought that, in every He saw the new’ vessel was taken at £21 

point of view — whether ‘they looked at per ton; and, when he carried his eye' 
the question with reference to commerce into the next column, he found that she 
or to politics, it was right that the Com- belonged to a Mr. Marjori hanks. He made 
pany should have a distinct fleet of this these remarks, because he wished to re- 
size. That was a point which he thought ceive proper information. He could 
could not justly be questioned, while the assure the Court of Directors that he felt 
Company maintained its present situation, as great an interest in their character as 
But, beyond all this, so long as the I.ogis- they did themselves. 

lature continued the government of India Capt. Loch said, that the ship Kent 
in the hands of the Company, he never had been unfortunately burned; and, as 
could bring himself to consider the whole no blame could be attached to the com- 
of the subject under discussion os a mere mandcr or owners, the Court of Directors 
money question. There were many ways, were authorized, by the act of the 58th 
in a political point of view, in which the of Geo. III., to contract with the owners 
Company derived very great advantages or their representatives for the building 
from the possession of this class of ships, of a new ship, on the lowest terms on 
which otherwise they could not obtain, which any vessel had been taken up for 
Of this lie was perfectly satisfied, that no the season. Under these circumstances, 
person could deny that the ships of the the new vessel was ordered to be built, at 
Company were of the best possible de- the rate of £21 per ton, without favour 
scription. {Hear /) In the second place, to any one. 

the hon. proprietor had adverted to the [The clause of the 58th of Geo. III., 
amount of freight paid for those vessels, referred to by the hon. director, was here 
To this lie would answer, that the next read. 

time the Company advertised for ships, 1st. “ That it appears from the papers 
he should feel much pleasure if the hon. laid before the Court in January last, that 
'proprietor, in the free exercise of his pro- of the ships engaged for six voyages the 
Sessional knowledge, would send in a highest is hired at £26. 10s. per ton, or 
tender lor £10, £15, or £20 per ton. If the average on the whole of them 4 23.17s. 
the hon. proprietor did so, he could assure per ton per voyage. 

him that it would be accepted at once. “ That the seven ships belonging to 
The Court of Directors had no power in the Company have for all the voyages they 
these cases ; their line of conduct was have performed collectively averaged 
clearly defined. The bidding for ships £27. 8s. 8d. per ton per voyage. 

\ras, by act of parliament, thrown open lo “ That of the ships engaged for one 
public competition. After the Company voyage the highest is hired at £15. 7s., or 
had decided that a certain quantity of the average in the whole but £13; 6s. per 
tonnage should be taken up, it was left to ton. 

■ Atiatit Jaurn. Vol. XXI. No. 124. ' 4 B fid. 
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8d. “ That it is evident the engaging 
ships for a number of voyages is liable to 
numerous objections, and that a con- 
siderable reduction of expense may be 
effected, by hiring tonnage as required, 
and employing ships of a smaller class 
than those now engaged for six voyages, 
and that the Court of Directors be there- 
fore requested to avoid such engagements 
in future, to enable the Company to 
embrace the advantages which are offered 
from the extensive maritime resources of 
this country. 

3d. “ That it appears a portion of our 
trade has been conducted in ships of a 
smaller class more economically equipped, 
but possessing every requisite for com- 
mercial purposes; therefore, the extra- 
ordinary and expensive mode of equipment 
observed in the regular ships may be 
dispensed with, as well as in the ships, 
belonging to the Company. 

4th. “ That the court conceive it 
would tend to promote the public inte- 
rests if the permission of Parliament were 
obtained, to enable the Company to divide 
a small portion of the surplus profit which 
may accrue hereafter on our commerce 
above ten and a half per cent. , and that the 
Court of Directors be therefore requested 
to prepare a petition to Parliament en- 
treating the authority of the Legislature 
to divide such portion of the surplus 
above ten and a half per cent., as Parlia- 
ment may deem adequate to promote 
such object.*'] 

The Chairman . — “ I only wish to ob- 
serve, that the proposition for building 
this ship has been confirmed by the 
Court of Proprietors.’* (Hear,) 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he was satisfied 
that it was altogether a legitimate pro- 
ceeding. There was an act of parliament 
in favour of it; but the question was, 
whether that act might not be repealed, 
with great propriety, by and by. He 
would suppose a case. If their charter 
should happen not to be renewed, might 
they not be left \yith some of "those big 
ships on their hands, which would be of 
no use whatever to them ? 

The Chairman said, that, even if their 
exclusive right to trade to China were 
taken from them, the Company would 
•till exist as a great commercial body ; 
and, in that capacity, ships would cer- 
tainly he necessary for their service. The 
subject which the honourable proprietor 
(Capt. Maxfield) hadjprought forward, 
had been argued In that court for years 
together ; and the feitfUlt was, that the pro- 
prietors were decidedly of opinion, that 
the description of ships to which the 
hop. mot er objected were the most advan- 
tageous for the Company's service. Ex- 
perience clearly proved that they were 
right in that opinion. The only point on 


which he was not Opposed to the lion, 
mover was this— that, perhaps, the fates 
of freight were high. For his own part 
he wished they were lower, and he would 
cheerfully adopt any plan to effect a reduc- 
tion. If the hon.mover would offer to build 
ships at twenty dr tipenty-five per cent. 
Ies6 than was demanded by others, the 
Company would gladly accept his offer, 
Capt. Maxfield , — Nothing which had 
been said, established, in his mind, 
the necessity of taking up ships, at 
bo high a freight, for several voyages, 
when vessels of a smaller class could be 
engaged so much lower for one voyage. 
At an early period of their history, when 
‘they had to contend with many enemies, 
it was necessary, he knew, that they 
should possess large ships. That neces- 
sity, however, no longer existed. Long 
and deep-rooted prejudices might induce 
them to adhere to. the old system; but 
that they ought to get rid of that system, 
did not, in his opinion, admit of any 
doubt. In the early part of their history, 
they were under the necessity of fighting 
their way. The Company did not then 
possess strong fortresses in India; they 
had not then an 'army of 130,000 men. 
They had not, at that time, the support 
of the British navy; that force which 
was the admiration of the world. That 
force would protect the Company’s flag 
in India while their charter lasted ; and 
that, he Imped, would be for ever. Look- 
ing back to the time to which he had ad- 
verted, lie found that the Company’s ships 
were then no less respectable, as ships of 

war, than his Majesty’s vessels were. There 

was, however, a great deal of difference 
now, though the pretensions, on the 
part of the Company’s vessels, were con- 
siderably inflated. In the by-gone period, 
the officers got their command from the 
sovereign, and martial-law prevailed on 
board the Company's ships: circum- 
stances rendered this necessary and pro- 
per. But the disposition which at pre- 
sent prevailed to make these vessels 
something more than merchant-vessels, 
was as mischievous as it was expensive. 
He admitted that they were fine ships ; 
and so they might remain without incur- 
ring such an enormous expense. He was 
a naval man ; and he thought a large ship 
sailed without guns as well as with them : 
and, for commercial purposes, much better. 
A merchant vessel being filled with a 
cargo, how was it possible to get at shot- 
holes ? What, then, would be the con- 
dition of one of the Company's ships, 
heavily laden, if she received a shot 
between wind and water? He had 
known one of those ships to have mer- 
chandize stowed in the cuddy and in the 
pump-room ; the consequence of which 
was, that she had nearly been lost. This 

crowding 
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crowding was occasioned by the neces- 
sity of making room for the guns. It 
certainly was not necessary that those 
vessels should have guns on board, nor 
any thing but merchandize. If there 
were any part of the Company’s system 
that required alteration, it unquestionably 
was that which related to their shipping 
and commercial concerns. It bore hard 
on every party connected with them ; 
and, as he had said before, hung like a 
millstone round their necks. They go- 
verned 70,000,000 of people ; and, after 
getting the last rupee from them, they 
turned round and told them that it was 
too expensive to administer the law of 
the land to them. Tiiis was not his 
mere assertion; it rested, as he had 
already shewn, on the highest authority 
—on the authority of the House of Com- 
mons. An hon. member had observed, 
that the charter of the Company might 
expire before the term for which their 
ships were engaged was concluded. To 
this it was answered, that the Company, 
at the expiration 'of the charter, would 
still exist as a commercial body. This cir- 
cumstance surely afforded the strongest 
possible argument in favour of economy. 
In the ordinary commerce of India, they 
could not go on with those expensive 
ships : he therefore advised the court 
to alter the system at once, and the Com- 
pany would then be prepared for what- 
ever might happen. He did not say, nor 
mean to say, that the ship-owners de- 
rived unfair profits : what he asserted 
was, that the system was unnecessarily 
expensive. The hon. Chairman had ob- 
served, that the Company must always 
have a fleet ; and if such were the case, 
that it could not be maintained without 
great expense. Now, he could see no 
necessity for a fleet, when they had not 
sufficient employment for the vessels; 
and he knew a ship belonging to the 
Company to go round to different ports, 
from one side of India to the other, with- 
out getting a cargo. She, however, was 
one of the fleet. He saw none of the ad- 
vantages which were, said to be derived 
from their having a fleet of large’ vessels 
at China. The size of their ships did not 
appear to prevent disputes there. The 
Americans, who possessed no fortresses 
in India, who could claim no respect on 
the score of having an army of 130,000 
men, contrived to manage their business 
effectually with vessels of a compara- 
tively small size. They carried on their 
business through the medium of a super- 
cargo, and they brought away their teas 
a good deal cheaper than the Company 
could, because their vessels were far less 
expensive. He would, however, main- 
tain, that, if proper means' were taken, 
an English vessel could sail cheaper than 


an American; and he could see no rea- 
son for not adopting the most moderate 
scale of expense that could be pointed 
out. He was prepared to shew that^ 
with due attention, £500,000 a-year 
might be saved in this department. If 
this saving were considered of no impor- 
tance to the Company, he had nothing 
more to say. He believed he had known 
old muskets, cartouch-boxes, and other 
trash, sold on a principle of economy; and, 
from this circumstance, some persons ima- 
gined that they must be in a most desperate 
state— that they were, in fact, on the eve 
of bankruptcy. He, however, never in- 
dulged in any such feeling of despon- 
dency ; on the contrary, he thought that 
their affairs were in a very flourishing 
state, and might be made to flourish still 
more. — (Hear!) With that view it was 
that he brought forward the present mo- 
tion.— (Hear /) He did not say that there 
had been any intentional waste. The 
waste and expense of which he com- 
plained had grown out of established 
usage ; and he had pointed out the man- 
ner in which the Company had been led 
into the system. If, however, those large 
ships were necessary in time of war, 
they could not be required in time of 
peace. But he would maintain that, 
even in time of war, they were not 
necessary, while this country possessed 
so great a maritime force. 

Captain Loch said, that the ships chiefly 
alluded to by the hon. proprietor were 
India ships, which had but a few voyages 
to go; the rest were all China ships, 
taken up at the lowest public tender, and 
by act of parliament could not be en- 
gaged for less than six voyages, except in 
cases of exigency. Two had been taken 
up some time ago, under such circum- 
stances, one at £17. 2s., and the other 
at £16. 11s. per ton, which was not 
much less expensive than some of the re- 
gular ships in the Company’s service, of 
which some are as low as £18. 5s. per 
ton. In estimating the charge of freight, 
it ought to be observed, that the port 
duties at China were much less in pro- 
portion on large than on small ships ; and 
this difference ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, and a proper allowance should 
be made for it, before the hon. proprietor 
struck the ratfe of tonnage. The Com- 
pany are their own underwriters ; it was 
therefore necessary to be careful in what 
ships they placed their valuable cargoes ; 
and he believed no person could deny 
that the Company's ships were some of 
the finest ships in the world. If any indi- 
vidual went to Lloyd's and inquired what 
ships they were most willing to insure, 
the answer would be at once— the Com- 
pany's ships. There was'no great diffe- 
rence in the rate of insurance ; but, as to 
4 B 2 choice, 
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choice, no sort of doubt or question ex- 
isted, and this he believed arose from the 
circumstance that the Company were so 
particular with respect to the outfit. The 
Company's own ships had paid extremely 
well, and would, very soon, occasion lit- 
tle or no charge to the Company. It 
was of great importance that the Com- 
pany should possess ships of a superior 
class, because, when war broke out in 
India, such a force enabled them to de- 
fend all their colonies. He did not mean 
to say that they could defend those colo- 
nies as the British navy could do, but that 
they could defend them to a certain de- 
gree. The hon. proprietor had spoken in 
favour of taking up ships for one voyage. 
Their freight appeared very low ; but then 
it should be recollected, that they were 
not liable to a charge for carnage. Now 
the Company's ships were liable for da- 
mage to the amount of .£3,000, which 
made the freight of those ships appear so 
much the greater. He was not aware of 
the motion which the hon. proprietor in- 
tended to make. He therefore could not, 
at the jjjnoinent, go into the minutuc of 
those ■Calculations ; but if he had time to 
examine them, he was convinced he could 
shew that they contained many over- 
statements ; as also, that the freights of 
the Company's ships were not so extra- 
vagant as the lion, proprietor imagined. 
The present shipping system appeared to 
him to answer the purposes of the Com- 
pany exceedingly well, und therefore ho 
should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Twining hoped ho would be ex- 
cused for obtruding, for a few moments, 
on the attention of the court. He was 
quite unprepared to examine the calcula- 
tions of the hon. proprietor ; but, from 
long experience, lie could speak of the 
manner in which the Company’s ships 
brought home their cargoes from China. 
They were conveyed ito this country in 
the best possible staicj and he'belicved 
that the condition in which they were 
brought home, was a great saving and a 
great benefit to the Company .—/ Hear !) 
—He could not but remind the court of 
the good which had been derived, not 
only by the Company, but by the govern- 
ment end the country at large, from the 
excellent way in which their ships were 
equipped in time of war, yB.t was in con- 
sequence of the way ill iVjiich those ships 
were fitted out, and t||r fine, condition, 
that a valuable ca^gp^nad been saved, 


when the French fleet, under Admiral 
Linois, wqs beaten off by Commodore 
Dance.— (Hear!)-* The cargo was safely 
brought home, and serious embarrass- 
ment, both to the Company and the coun- 
try, was thus prevented. With respect 
to a recent unpleasant occurrence in .Chi- 
na, it lmd not, lie believed, been occa- 
sioned by the presumption of pers6ns 
commanding the Company's ships, but 
arose from the interference of a gallant 
captain in his Majesty’s service. 

, Capt. Mtufidd was most willing to bear 
testimony to the gallant conduct of the 
officers commanding the Company's ves- 
sels on every occasion, so far as the means 
afforded them permitted ; and he said this, 
because otherwise it might be supposed, 
from the remarks of the hon. proprietor, 
that his (Capt. Max field's) observations 
tended to impugn the merits of those ex- 
cellent officers. He wished now to say, 
that he had not taken in his calculations 
an assumed rate of tonnage, but the ex. 
pense actually incurred. With respect to 
the six-voyage ships, lie had rated them 
rather low, because they were entitled to 
£l. 10s. per ton more if they proceeded 
to the continent of India, instead of going 
to China direct; and, as he supposed 
many of them would first proceed to India, 
lie had a right to add £ls. 10s. more to 
their freight per ton. The whole of his 
statement was founded on the papers laid 
before the court; and if he had drawn 
any erroneous inference, lie would bo 
happy to have it corrected. With respect 
to the misunderstandings which had, from 
time to time, occurred with tbe Chinese, 
he would only observe, that he did not 
think English officers or sailors were more 
likely to quarrel with that people than 
the Americans were. But there was a 
reason for the jealous feeling manifested 
by the Chinese government; they well 
knew that the Company carried on an ex- 
tensive trade in opium, which was against 
their laws ; and he would ask, if a ship 
from France came into the river Thames, 
and endeavours were made to Introduce 
from that vessel goods which were pro- 
hibited, would it not make a great noise? 
Would not the government soon lay hold 
of such a depot of contraband goods ? 

The motion was then put from the 
Chair, and lost by a large majority ; only 
five hands being held up in favour of it. 

The court then adjourned. 
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PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

(SERVING IK THE EAST . ) 

4th Light Drags. Lieut* C. P. Ainslie, from h. 
p. y to be lieut., v. R. Lewes* who exch., rec. dif. 
(29 Jan.) 

31 st Foot . Ens. H. Evans, to be lieut. by purch., 
v. Campbell prom.* and T. Pearson to be ens. by 
purch.* v. Evans (both 26 Feb.) 

Allowed to dispose of hie half-pay. Capt. J. P. 
Millbanke, 47th F. (25 Feb.) 


The commissions of the undermentioned officers 
have been antedated to the dates specified against 
their names* but they have not been allowed any 
back-pay 

41 st Foot. Lieut. Tathwell (20 Aug. 24). 

37 th Foot. Lieut. Smith (ti June 25). Lieut. 
Thomas (23 Aug. 25). Ens. Dudley (9 N ov. 25). 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Fob. 24. London , Phillips* from Singapore 13th 
Sept., and Batavia 14th Oct.; at Deal.— 25. Indian, 
Shannon* from Bengal 11th Oct. ; off Dover — 
also Richard Rimmer , Nlcol* from Singapore 21st 
Aug.; at Cowes.— 26. Lady Kenrutway , Surflen* 
from Bombay 5th Nov.; at Deal. — 27- Calcutta, 
Stroyan* from Bombay ; at Liverpool. — 20. Jane, 
Taylor* from Singapore 21st Aug. ; at Cowes. — 
March 2. Catherine , Endicott, from Batavia 22d 
Oct. ; at Cowes. — 3. Magnet , Todd* from Bombay ; 
at Gravesend. — 11. Cumberland, Cairns, from Van 
Dieman’s Land ; at Gravesend.— 15. H.M.S. lilonde, 
Capt. Lord Byron* from the Sandwich Islands; at 
Portsmouth.— 20 Madras * Fayrcr, from Bengal 
5th Nov. ; at Deal. 

D:partures. 

March 4. Matilda, Bulley* for Batavia and Singa- 
pore ; from Liverpool. — H. George the Fourth , Bar- 
row, for Bengal and China; Juliana , Innes, for 
Ceylon and Bengal; General Palmer , Truscott, for 
Madras; John Barry, Roche, for New Sou-h 
Wales; and Faith , Deloitte, for ditto; all from 
Portsmouth— also Sir David Scott , M‘ Taggart, for 
Bengal and China ; Huuqua, Desmarque, for Ma- 
nilla; and Fairfield , Work, for New South Wales ; 
all from Deal — also North Briton , Richmond* for 
Bengal; from Liverpool. — 0. Corsair, Robinson, 
for New South Wales; from Liverpool — 10. Cas- 
tle Huntley, Drummond, for Madras and China; 
Thomas Coutts , Chrystie* for Bombay and China.; 
and Diadem , Cotgrave, for Bombay; all from 
Deal.— 11. Marquess Huntley, Fraser, for Madras 
and China; from Deal. — 13. Euphrates , Meade, 
for Madras and Bengal; and Columbine, Tuit, for 
Bombay ; both from Deal. — 16. Lady Melville, 
Clifford, for Bengal and China; from Deal. — 19. 
Marquess Camden, Fox, for St. Helena, Singapore, 
Penang, and China ; from Deal. — 21 . Duke of Red- 
ford. Tween, for Madras and Bengal ; and Henry, 
Ounney, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; both 
from Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS PROM INDIA. 

Per Madras, from Bengal: His Exc. Sir Edw. 
Paget, late commander-m-chief; Capt. Cham- 
pagne, military secretary and aide-de-camp ; Capt. 

M. Semple, aide-de-camp ; W. W. Hobhousc, mer- 
chant; Major Tovey, H.M.'s 31st regt. ; Dr. Swi- 
ney, Bengal anny ; Mr. Freeman, ditto ; Mr. Mac 
Gnie* H.M.'s 31st regt. ; Mr. Gladstones, Madras 

N. I. ; Master G. C. O. Smith; Mrs. Twining; 
Mrs. N. Mac Leod ; Mrs. D. Ware ; Mrs. Troxton ; 
Mrs. Kelly. 

Per Lady Kennaway, from Bombay: Mrs., Miss, 
and Master Pepper; Lieuts. W. Kingston and J. 
R. Gloag. 

Per Indian, from Bengal: Mr.Ogilvy, Liver- 
pool supercargo; and Lieut. Frederick, Bengal 

Per Cumberland, from VanDlemarv't Land*. Mr. 
RowcTOft; Mrs. Rowcroft, and eight children; 
Messrs. Connelly, Grelg* Gregory, and Stirling; 
Mrs. Stirling and two children ; Mr. Biggs. 

Per London, from Singapore i Mr. G. Parr. 


Per Atlas (expected), from Madras and Ceylon ; 
Mr. Bruce, Company’s military service; Capt. 
Moncrieff, Madras artil. ; Mr. Hooper, Company's 
civil service; Lieut. Wilson, royal artil.; Mrs., 
Miss, and two Masters Hooper; Mrs. Busche, 
from Ceylon, and infant, bom on the passage ; 
two Misses, and two Masters De Busche; two 
Misses and Mrs. Hennys; Miss Cathcart; Miss 
Smith; Miss Moojart; Mrs. E. Moojart; Master 
R. Bruce; three men, three women, and three 
children* invalids, from Ceylon ; one soldier* time 
expired* from Madras. — (Lieut. White, 2d Ceylon 
regt., died on the passage.) 

Per Coromandel (expected), from Bengal : Mrs. 
Barlow ; Mr. and Mrs. Ashburoer; Mrs. Sherlock 
and children ; Col. Vaughan and servants J. Main- 
waring, Esq.; J. Paris, Esq.; B.‘ Colvin, Esq.; 
(.’apt. Lukes. <»9th regt. ; Capt. Everett, engineers ; 
Lieut. Taylor, and child ; Lieut. Anstruther, 34th 
N.I. ; Lieut. Roxburgh, of cavalry; and Ens. El- 
liott. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Marquess Huntley, for Madras and China : 
Col. and Mrs. Sale; Major Walpole ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Glass; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Spring; Lieut. and Mrs. 
Smith; Lieuts. Mahon, Jones, Davis* and Moire, 
46th regt. ; Ensigns Pigott and Coke* 45th regt. ; 
Dr. Mack ; As«ist.surg. Bush ; Messrs. Hare, Mac 
Donald, West, Pollock, Willins* Wilmot, Me Do- 
nald, Ferrers, Madan, Durant, Pigott, Wright, 
Pegson, Balfour, Davis, and Forteacue, cadets. 

Per Duke of Bedford, for Madras : Mrs. Taylor ; 
Misses Maria Scott and Emily Johns; Capt. W. 
Taylor, Il.C.’s service; Ens. E. W. Snow, ditto; 
Mr. A. Milligan, assist, surg. ; Mr. W. Butler, 
ditto; Messrs. Fortescue, Back, Hughes, Hey- 
wood, Atkinson, Woodhousc, Bradstreet, Dwaraley, 
W. Walker, Montgomery, Gordon, Thompson, 
Hayes, and T. Morris, cadets. — For Bengal : Mrs. 
Betts ; Mrs. Turner ; Mrs.l’illott ; Misses M. Steer, 
L. E. Rand, J. L. Colebrooke, E. Yates, C. Turner, 
E. Turner, Mary Turner, and Margaret Turner ; 
Mr. E. Betts, free merchant ; Mr. Patton, ditto ; 
Mr. C. G. Manscl, writer; Messrs. Percy, Butler, 
Me Donell, J. Jones, Palin, and Shortread, cadets ; 
Messrs. J. Danby, J. Turner, and J. Innes. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb. 23. LadyMlhto, of a son. 

25. At Brighton, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Sir 
William Inglis, K.C.B., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 31. At Perth, Lieut. R. Mylius, C’cylon 
Ride Regt., to Margaret, fourth daughter of L. 
Mackinnon, Esq. 

Feb. lti. At Carmarthen, D. Prythcrch, Esq., to 
Caroline Georgiana Catherine, youngest daughter 
of the late J. Dalton, Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany's medical service, Madras. 

27* Lieut. A. A, Williamson, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s military service, to Janet Elizabeth 
Rosalie, only daughter of the late A. ‘Mearns, 
Esq.,- formerly of: tne3d regt. of Guards. 

March 13. At Dumfries, Cunt. Henderson, Ma- 
dras military service, to Isabella, daughter of Mr. 
Grierson, Shillahill, parish of Drysdale. 

15. At the district church of All Souls, John, 
son of the late J. R. Camac, Esq., member or 
council at Bombay, to Maria Jane, third daughter 
of the late Samuel Davis, Esq., of Portland Place. 

DEATHS. 

March 4,. Henry Smith, Esq., solicitor toi the 
Hon. E. I. Company, and clerk to the Draper's 
Comnanv. arM 62. 

6. The Hon. Colonel John Lindsay. 

— At Redgrave Hall, Suffolk, George Wilson, 
Esq., Admiral of the Red. 

10. At Lisbon, of apoplexy, John the lVth, 
King of Portugal, and titular Emperor of Brasil. 

14. At the British Museum, Dr. Noehden, au- 
thor of a number of works on the German lan- 
guage, grammars, dictionaries, &c. 

Lately. At Toulouse, Madame La Perouse, wi- 
dow of the celebrated naturalist of that name, 

aged uo. 
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SHIPS CHARTERED by the Hon. EAST-?NDIA COMPANY. 


SEASON, 1823—1826, 



Cams 

Afloat, 

Skip's Name, 

Ton- 

nage, 

Owners. 

Commands re. 


Bengal i 
China andf 

c^ZiA 

Halifax f 

May IB 

Z 1 

Lady Raffles 

Florentia w 

Abb rton 

Rockingham 

Asia 

Ann and Amelia • • 
Lord Amherst ♦••• 

649 

462 

451 

483 

636 

687 

606 

Inneg,Beveri4ge f 6c Co. 

Hairy J. Moor, Esq. 

William BawtreeTEaq. 
George Waugh, Esq.- . 
George Mac limes. Esq. 
Joseph Soames, Esq. - - 
Johnston 6c Meaboum 

James Coxwell - • 

John Wimble 

Lucas Perdval •• 
George Waugh • • 
Thomas F. Stead 

Robert Lucas .... 

1826 

June 18 



















EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1825-26, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 
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(April, 1656. 


PRICE CURRENT OF 

£. «. d. 

Cochineal lb 0 2 6 

Coffee, Java cwt. 

Cheribon 2 10 0 

— — Sumatra 2 0 0 

— Bourbon 

— — Mocha 3 0 0 

Cotton, Surat -lb 0 0 5 

— — Madras 0 0 5 

Bengal - o 0 5 

Bourbon 0 0 9 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatlca- cwt. 15 0 0 

Annisccds, Star 3 15 0 

Borax, Refined 2 15 0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 2 10 0 

Camphire, unrefined • • • • 0 0 0 
Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb 0 4 0 

— — Ceylon 0 1 O 

Cassia Buds cwt. (1 0 0 

— ■ Lignea 5 0 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 o 6 

China Root cwt. 1 H 0 

Coculus lndicus 4 10 0 

Columbo Root H 0 0 

Dragon’s Blood 5 0 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- -300 

Arabic 2 10 0 

— • Assafoetida 2 0 0 

Benjamin 40 0 0 

— Aniini 3 0 0 

— — Galbanum 

Gambogium 16 0 0 

— — Myrrh 3 0 0 

— — - Ollbauum 2 0 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 0 0 

Dye 0 1 0 

Shell, Block cwt. 2 10 0 

Shivered 3 0 0 

Stick 2 0 0 

Musk, China os. 0 0 0 

,JNux Vomica cwt. 0 12 0 

OH, Cassia oz. 0 0 6 

— — Cinnamon 0 8 0 

— — Cloves lb 

— — Mace 0 0 5 

— — Nutmegs 0 2 4 

Opium * 

Rhubarb 0 1 6 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 15 0 

Senna lb 0 0 H 

Turmeric, Java cwt. 1 15 0 


EAST- 

£. s. 
to 0 3 

— 2 15 

— 2 14 


— 6 
— 0 
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0 
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6 
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7 

6 
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0 
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0 

— 
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0 

0 

Safflower 
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0 

— 
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0 

0 

Sago 
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0 

— 

1 3 

0 

0 
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....fb 
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0 
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1 

— 
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0 
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1 

— 
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4 

0 
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1 

— 
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3 

0 
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0 

— 
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0 

0 
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...lb 
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2 

— 
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6 

— 
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0 
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4 

— 
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8 

0 

Nutmegs 
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11 

— 
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2 

0 
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6 

— 
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0 

0 

Pepper, Black- - 

...lb 
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4 

— 
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5 

0 
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0 

— 
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0 

0 
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0 

— 
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0 

0 
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— 
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0 
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8 

. 
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11 

7 
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3 

— 
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2 

0 
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0 3 10 
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0 

— 
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4 

6 
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2 



0 3 10 

6 

Pekoe - 








Hyson Skin - --• 
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8 

— 
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4 

0 
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1 

. 
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4 

0 
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6 

Tortoiseshell 


1 5 

0 

— 
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0 

0 

Wood, Saunders Red 

- - ton 
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THE EAST-INDIANS, OR INDO-BRITONS. 

It is gratifying to find that the political condition of the progeny of British 
parents, born in India, whom we designate by these terms for want of better,* 
is beginning to attract the attention of Government. A Bill has been intro-; 
duced into Parliament to admit this class to serve on juries ; and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controul is reported to have intimated that this measure 
was the commencement of a course of policy with regard to these persons, 
whereby larger political power would be entrusted to them. 

The Bill referred to, which is entitled “ A Bill to regulate the Appointment 
of Juries in the East-Indies,** is, in substance, as follows : —It being expedient 
that the right and duty of serving on juries within the limits of the local 
jurisdictions of the several supreme courts at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
should be further extended, all good and sufficient persons resident within the 
limits of the several towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and not being 
subject to any foreign state, shall (according to such rules as shall be fixed by 
the respective courts of judicature, with respect to the qualification, appoint- 
ment, form of summoning, challenging, and service of such jurors, certified 
by the judges of those courts to the President of the Board of Controul, to 
be laid before his Majesty, for his royal approbation, correction, or refusal) 
be deemed capable of serving as jurors on grand or petit juries, and upon all 
other inquests, and shall be liable to be summoned accordingly: provided 
that grand juries in all cases, and all juries for the trial of persons professing 

the 

* Much dispute prevails as to the proper designation of this class ; and it is perhaps impossible to find 
one suited to the English language (which wants the flexibility of the Greek in this respect) altogether 
free from objection. Eurasians* IndoBritons* and Half-caste* are terms which have been employed 
and defended by different writers. The latter appears to be singularly ill-chosen and improper. The 
term '* East-Indlan*" which has been adopted by the club formed by this class at Calcutta, is too general) 
since it does not discriminate the progeny of a British parent from the whole population of India* unless 
the term “ Hindus*' be confined exclusively to the latter ; a term which, in strictness* comprehends thtxe 
only who profess the Brahminical religion. 

shiatic Journ. Vol. XXI. No. 125. 4 C 
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the Christian religion, shall consist wholly of persons professing that reli- 
gion. 

Mr. Wynn is reported to have also said, that this Bill was rendered neces- 
sary by the construction which the Supreme Court at Calcutta had put upon 
the term “ British subjects,” and by which this class was excluded ; whereas 
it had always been the intention of the Legislature that they should be equally 
eligible with other British subjects professing the Christian religion. 

Some mistake, we apprehend, must here exist on the part of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, or the reporters of his sentiments ; for, during the 
last session, when a proposition was made by Mr. Hume for adding a clause 
to the East-India Judges Bill, to admit the “ half-caste ” on juries, Mr. 
Wynn is reported to have observed that, however desirable the measure 
might be, further information was necessary to justify an alteration in the 
jury-levy in India. The Bill now under remark contains additional evidence 
to the same effect ; for it is not declaratory of the meaning of the law as 
extant, but premises the expediency of extending the right and duty of serving 
on juries in the East Indies. Indeed, if the intentions qf the Legislature were 
really such as Mr. Wynn is supposed to have contended, the present Bill 
limits, not enlarges , the rights of the East-Indians in this particular ; for it 
subjects their privilege of serving on juries to such rules as the courts of 
judicature in India may lay down respecting their qualification for the office of 
juror. 

The construction which the Supreme Court put upon the term a British 
subjects,” as applicable to this class, was, we have understood, the follow- 
ing : The offspring of a British-born subject and a native woman, if born in 
wedlock, was determined to be a British subject to all intents and purposes, 
and in the full meaning of that term 5 the illegitimate progeny of such 
parents were held to be Hindus, on the principle of the English law, that a 
bastard is tiullius filius , without a legal father. Such a decision would seem 
opposed to all restrictions upon the political functions of the legitimate East- 
Indians; their disqualification must, therefore, arise from some particular 
enactment or principle of British law, or local regulation, which, whilst it 
limits their political liberty in one respect, enlarges it in another; for it will 
be recollected that a native of India cannot be deported from the country, a£ 
a native of Europe may be, if not licensed to reside there. 

The construction before-mentioned leads to some gross incongruities and 
solecisms. For example : if the female offspring of a marriage between a 
British-born subject and a native woman should cohabit with a Sudra, or even 
with the outcasts of the Indian native society, and their female progeny, ad 
Infinitum , should do the same, all the offspring of this base intercourse, 
according to the principle of the English law (namely, that an illegitimate 
child belongs to the mother, and therefore to the country of the mother) 
would be British subjects in its enlarged sense ; but if any of the females in 
the chain were to refrain from immoral connection, and marry a native, how- 
ever respectable, iier progeny would be degraded to Hindus. 

We have been clrawn aside by these remarks from the object we had in view, 
namely, to make a few observations on the present circumstances and condi- 
tion of this interesting and increasing class of our fellow-subjects in India. 

We have always thought that the East-Indians or Indo-Britons have been 
too much neglected by the Government, and more especially by the society in 
which they live. There seems to prevail amongst Europeans in India a 
prejudice against this class, somewhat analogous in character, though far infe- 
rior 
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rior in degree, to that which exists between the two colours in the other hemi- 
sphere. If the prejudice in the latter case be, as every Christian must consider 
it, cruel and unjust, d fortiori it must be so in the former, where none of the 
palliatives can be found which West-Indians allege on their own behalf, and 
where every inferiority must be traced to the misconduct of the very society 
which inflicts the punishment. If the European father of every “ half-caste ” 
child strictly fulfilled his duty towards his offspring, we arc at a loss to conceive 
what disparity could exist, either as to capacity, education, rank, or yvealth, 
between the two classes of British subjects in India, the native-born and the 
foreign-born. 

No person who has been in India will deny that there is a line of distinction 
between this class and Europeans, not so broadly defined, but as visible, as 
that between the two classes in the west. A recent attempt of the East- 
Indians to establish a club for social purposes at Calcutta developed the spirit 
which prevailed amongst the other class. The project was censured and ridi- 
culed in the newspapers, and an insinuation was made that the Government 
ought to discountenance and forbid it. However the design might be open to 
objection as to its being ill-advised with regard to the interests of the class, 
from its tendency to maintain the very distinction winch is complained of, it 
does not appear upon what ground Government or society could take umbrage 
at the East-Indians forming a club for legal and unobjectionable purposes. 

We might say much more upon the inhumanity of stigmatizing this class of 
persons; but we prefer putting the question upon the ground of policy. We 
would contend that the policy of the Government requires that they should 
be treated with more consideration, and that they should be invested with as 
many of the functions belonging to a British-born subject as can be reconciled 
with the anomalous constitution of our Indian Government. 

In a preceding paper* on this subject we observed that the advancement of 
this class was a desirable object in the scheme of breaking up the existing con- 
stitution of Hindu society; since it was that class with which the converts from 
Brahminism, when the process of conversion upon an extensive scale shall 
begin, will naturally incorporate. But if there be any political defect or inhe- 
rent disability in this class, if they arc degraded or lightly esteemed by Euro- 
peans, anew temporal obstacle is raised : a Hindu will, on becoming a Chiis- 
tian, desert a society where he is respected to join one as a member of which 
he will be universally despised. 

Again : what can be more obvious than that this class, under judicious 
management, would constitute, in spite of certain repulsive particles in the 
relative composition of the three bodies, a connecting link between the abori- 
gines of India and their conquerors ! and a wise politician should labour to 
corroborate it. The colonization of India, by means of European settlers, 
one of the wild schemes which the prolific brains of modern .theorists have 
produced, yill never be promoted by the British Government till it has become 
indifferent to the retention of that splendid dependency; but colonization by 
means of persons of European descent, born on the soil, claiming affinity 
with the aboriginal nations, and regarding the country as their abiding place, — 
their home, would not only be liable to none of the objections urged agaiijst 
the other mode, but must be considered as highly expedient and salutary. 

Again ; if neglect and inattention be persevered in with respect to this class, 
it is fit that we should be prepared with some remedy for the moral evils which 

must 
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must result from the increase of an idle, vicious, half-European population 
dispersed throughout India. In certain proposals published last year at Cal- 
cutta', for the formation of a society for the benefit of this class, under the 
auspices of the Bishop of Calcutta and the benevolent Mr. Harington, it was 
stated, as a notorious fact, that there is in Calcutta, a very large number of 
young men, born in the country, of European descent, who are out of 
employ, and destitute of all means of acquiring a livelihood ; and that their 
number is rapidly increasing. This fact ought to produce very serious reflec- 
tions. 

Our preceding remarks are applicable chiefly to those natives of India who 
are connected by birth with both Europeans and Asiatics; but we gene- 
rally lose sight altogether in England of another class of East-Indians, in 
whose behalf national prejudices might be expected to be warmly moved, 
namely, those natives both of whose parents are European. Surely we are 
not to be told of inferiority or disabilities here, unless the moral qualities of 
the English man , like the physical qualities of the English hull-dog, deteriorates 
by naturalization in a foreign country. 

A writer in a Calcutta paper,* who professes to be “ better acquainted with 
that class of Indian society who are European by one side, than most of his 
countrjmen,” thus speaks of this class of East-Indians 

For these several years past, a stir has been made in Calcutta by the indirect progeny 
of Britons. Their voice has gone forth, and I trust those in the land of their paternal 
sires will not listen to it in vain. Concerning, however, the direct descendants of Euro- 
pean fathers and mothers, nothing has been said which could denote the existence of 
such a class ; although it is evident to the least observation, that they are also rapidly 
multiplying into serious importance ; and, to say the least, should not be overlooked. 
None of the wise men from the east, whose publications I have read, have whispered 
to the people of the British isles that, in a few years lienee, an immense population of 
direct European progeny will be blooming on the plains of Hindoslan; and when they 
have spoken of the indirect progeny of Europeans, whom they have generally honoured 
With the appellation of “ half-castes," it would he difficult to say whether they have 
more betrayed their ignorance or their illiberality. These misrepresentations, however, 
are not difficult to be accounted for ; all that has hitherto been given to Europe on this 
subject, has been given by those who, when in India, had about as much intercourse 
with the class they have pretended to delineate, as with the inhabitants of Georgium 
Sidus ! 

He adds the following statement 

Many elegant and accomplished half- Indian girls have been respectably married, 
whose blood may soon mingle with that of the proud nobility of England ; and cn. 
passant, I shall say, will not degrade it cither. There are already in Calcutta, and in 
England too, those who, having “ the blood of the house of Timur ” in their veins, 
but who for several generations have been legitimately descended, are in complexion, 
and in every thing else, not to be distinguished from those of the land of tlieir fathers ; 
and among those so descended, and their descendants, ere another twenty years pass 
away, lie will be a very cunning genealogist who will take it upon him to decide, and 
he will be a very impertinent puppy who will dare to inquire, who are, and are not 
pure Europeans : already I have known cases when it was rather equivocal. 

Wc shall not at present pursue this subject farther: it is to be hoped that 
the hint afforded by the President of the Board of Controul was not without 
meaning, and that the claims of this interesting, and we believe deserving, 
portion of the natives of India will experience due consideration. 

* The Bengal Hurkaru of March 26, 1826* 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

From the “ Le-ke,” an ancient Chinese work, written 500 years before the 
Christian era, it would appear that the Chinese, at a very early period, recog- 
nized the importance of education. In a chapter of that work,* entitled He5-ke 
(which is devoted to this subject), mention is made of the ancient mode of 
instruction, requiring that a few families should have a school-room called 
Shiih, by the side of the gate ; that a neighbourhood should have a Seang 
school; a whole village a Seu school; and a nation, or principality, an 
institution called Heft. The latter word signifies, in its ordinary sense, a 
place of study ; but it seems to have some peculiar force ; it is compounded of 
the character denoting to imitate , placed in that of a 7norlar 9 on that of a 
cover , over that of a child. 

The Chinese inculcate the necessity and importance of early education : 
Ching-tsze, an eminent writer of the Sung dynasty, says that the ancients 
taught children as soon as they could cat and speak. He recommends that, as 
children have not judgment, maxims and essential truths should be daily laid 
before them, wherewith *• to fill their cars and stuff their bellies.” 

The opinions of the ancients are also contained in a section of the Le-kc, 
called “ Domestic Rules,” wherein it is enjoined that, as soon as children can 
eat food, they should be taught the use of the right hand ; and that at six 
years of age they should be taught numbers. 

The object of teaching children early, Choo-foo-tsze says, is to restrain the 
tendency of the heart to wandering and dissipation, and to nourish virtuous 
dispositions. His enumeration of the occupations of children begins with 
“ sprinkling and sweeping the door.” 

The Chinese are taught to esteem masters or teachers highly ; though some 
of these are charged with idleness and negligence, and with doing more harm 
than good to their scholars. 

There is nothing in China answering to the European respectable schools or 
academies for the middle ranks. The wealthy Chinese employ private tutors 
for their children. The national district colleges, called Heo-kung (or Heen- 
hc5) and Foo-heo, are so ill managed that nobody attends them, except at the 
period of public examination. The masters, called Laou-sze, sometimes let 
out their situations to others. 

The private schools, called Hco-kwan, are attended chiefly by poor children ; 
the Scen-sang, or master, expresses his duties by the phrase Keaoii-kwan, 
“ teaching a school.” Boys pay entrance money at their first introduction to 
a schoolmaster ; it is called Che-e, and varies in amount according to the cir- 
cumstances of the boy’s friends, from 200 cash to I dollar. The master makes 
no demand, though he expects something. The scholars likewise pay a small 
sum on two holidays in the year ; one on the 5th, the other on the 8th moon ; 
this they call Tsee-e. On those days the boys do not attend school ; and 
there is a vacation of a month or six weeks at the new year. There are charity- 
schools, called E-he5, not established by the supreme government, but opened 
by local officers, for grown students. There are no public schools, nor private 
charity-schools for indigent children. There are night-schools (Yay-hed) in 
large towns, for those persons who are obliged to labour during the day. 

Chinese children generally enter the school for one year ; not for a quarter 
or a month. ‘The Tartars reckon monthly. If a boy enters for a year, he 

must 

* See Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, vol. 1, part i, pp. 748« 
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must pay the whole, whether he attends or not. The sum varies from two to 
six dollars ; three dollars is considered an average school-fee for a year. 

In a work written by Teen-ke-shlh-ching-kin, entitled the “ Complete Col- 
lection of Family Jewels, or Domestic Monitor,” there are no less than one 
hundred rules laid down for a school. Some of them are here subjoined, to 
show the importance attached to minute matters in China : — 

All the scholars must come early in the morning. 

'When they enter the school, they must first bow to Confucius the sage, and next to 
the master. 

When about to break up in the evening, let an ode be recited, or a piece of history 
be narrated, the most easily understood, the most affecting, or connected with the most 
important consequences. 

When the school is broken up, bow to Confucius and to the master, as before. 

When the scholars are numerous, send them away in parties, each must go straight 
home, not stop to play on the road. 

When they reach home, let them bow first to the household gods, then to tlicir ances- 
tors, then to their fathers and mothers, then to their uncles and aunts. 

If there be any visitors at home in the hall, after bowing to the household gods and 
the tablets of ancestors, the boy must immediately, in an easy composed manner, stand 
upright, bow the head, and towards the guest utter liis or her complimentary title. 
After bowing and sitting down, he must neither allow himself to talk much, nor, in a 
frightened maimer, try to hide himself. 

Three things are to be regarded by him who reads to learn by heart; his eyes, bis 
mind, and his mouth. He must carefully avoid repeating with his mouth whilst the 
heart is thinking about something else. 

Boys must notread too loud, lest they should injure their lungs. 

If there be many scholars, they must draw lots to repeat one after another, and not 
crowd about the master. 

They must examine themselves by the passages the master explains, and apply the 
warnings or good examples to their own case. This, it is added, is a beneficial exercise 
both to body and mind. Authors express the duty of the scholar thus f Let the scholar 
make a personal application to himself, saying, “ Does this sentence concern you or 
not ? Is the subject of this chapter what you can learn to imitate or not ?" Then let 
the master take the circumstances of the ancient occurrence narrated, or the maxim, and 
discuss it, in two parts, what should be imitated, and what should be avoided ; and 
cause tho scholar to note it, and feel a serious impression of it ; and if, on another 
day, he offends, let him reprove him from the principles explained to him from the 
book. 

When listening to the master's explanations, the scholar must keep his soul from 
wandering, and pay minute attention. 

If the sense and scope of the lesson be not clearly explained in the book, the scholar 
must come immediately to the. master, and inquire particularly : be is not allowed to 
suppress his having a confused and indistinct understanding of the passage. 

In teaching boys, let them first learn cleanliness. Let no refuse ink be accumulated 
on their ink-stone ; no over-night ink left on their pencils ; let the pencil be washed 
clean every evening. The book must be held or lie three inches distant from the body ; 
they must not rub it, or make dog’s ears in it, or dot or write upon it. 

A boy, when sitting, must be grave and serious ; he must not sit cross-legged, nor 
lay the foot upon the knee, nor lean on one side ; he must not in the streets throw 
bricks or tiles, nor skip, hop, and frisk about, ' but walk calmly and steadily. Boys 
must not lay their beads together and whisper ; nor pull each other's clothes, nor kick, 
nor walk with their shoulders together, the arm placed across each other's back, nor 
point to the east and stare at the west, nor prate on the road about letters, and chatter 
about fighting. 

When a boy meets oil the road a superior or a relation, he should immediately stand 
still, in a composed regular posture, aqd bending down his head, snake a salutation 

with 
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with his hands, or a low bow ; he must make his obeisance in a respectful manner to a 
superior, not bow in a hurried manner, nor in a fluttered manner avoid him. If asked 
a question by a passenger, he must answer in a composed and easy manner; he must 
let him walk before, by no means presuming to walk first. 

A boy must bow leisurely, orderly, deeply, and roundly. 

In conversation, a boy is required to speak in a low voice, and meek tone; not 
jabber high and dispute wide, nor brag of great things, nor crack laughing jdkes. 

A boy’s clothes must be plain and simple, yet neat, as those of a literary man. No 
finery is to be admitted. 

When a visitor comes into the School, the scholars must immediately come down from 
their seats, and, placing themselves in the order they hold in the school, make a bow *. 
— no whispering, no laughing, no noise and clamour (heuen-hwa) are allowed. 

Boys are prohibited from learning any useless pursuits, as the following : card- 
playing, throwing dice, kicking the shuttle-cock, foot-ball, chess, flying kites, breed- 
ing birds, beasts, fishes, or insects, playing on musical instruments. These amuse- 
ments not only are a hindrance to their regular occupations, but enervate the mind : 
they ought to be guarded against with the greatest attention. 

The following are also prohibited as injurious to young persons gaming of all 
kinds ; the reading of light and licentious books ; poetry ; intercourse with friends, 
chattering, talking, going backwards and forwards, fire. 

Let. eating and drinking be a matter of indifference : a good man occupies his mind 
about moral science, not about eating. 

A lad when eating and drinking must chew small and swallow leisurely ; he must 
not gobble up his food, nor reach far over to the other side of the dish to take a morsel, 
nor take meat that he has broken with his mouth and put it back again into the dish. 

When scholars receive instruction, obey the rules of the school, get their lessons 
perfectly, and write their copies well, the master may commend them, confer upon 
them pencils and ink, and encourage them, and thereby entice others. 

Boys who do not learn, fiec. must first be admonished and persuaded two or three 
times ; if they do not reform, then first punish them by causing them to kneel at their 
own seat, to disgrace them ; if that does not succeed, make them kneel at the door, 
and greatly disgrace them ; the time is measured by a stick of incense burning. If 
these means do not make them alter their conduct, then flog them : but take care not 
to do it after meals, lest you make them ill ; nor yet beat them violently on the back, 
lest you hurt them seriously. 

The author concludes his rules by admonitions to parents and teachers. In 
the former he observes, how seldom is it seen, that men who clearly understand 
right reason, and can read, do what is wrong and vicious ! Even farmers 
(husbandmen) whose occupations are pressing, ought every year, about the 
tenth moon, to send their sons to school, and Jet them return home in the 
spring, about the third moon : thus, in three or five years, they would become 
men. The advice to the teachers is in these words ; — Those who are teachers 
of others ought to be completely venerable, and should respect themselves ; 
since they are teachers, they should be singly devoted to the duty of explaining 
to the scholars ; they must not be lazy nor intermit their duties : thus a master 
will accumulate virtuous and good deeds, and the children’s parents will respect 
him ; but of late, there has arisen a class of school-masters, who with their 
own duties connect the practice of medicine, or sell divinations and calculate 
fates, or write impeachments for people, or act as middlemen in bargains, or 
become sureties, &c., whereby their attention is divided. Such conduct must 
impede and injure the scholar so that he will never become a man all his life. 
Not only will such a teacher be viewed with contempt by his employers, but 
his moral character will be injured. Ye masters ! change your tune and 
respect yourselves ! 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.* 

The Sandwich Islands are ten in number, and bear the following names, 
written according to the orthography adopted by the Missionaries, who have 
given to the people of those islands a written language, viz. Hawaii, Matii, 
Tahurawa, Ranai, Morokai, Oahu, Tauai, Niihau, Taura, and Morokini. They 
are situated in the Pacific Ocean, between 18° 50 / and 22° 20 / north latitude, 
and 154° 55' and 160° 15' west longitude from Greenwich. They are 
extended in a direction W.N.W. and E. S.E., Hawaii being the south- 
eastern island. The estimated length, breadth, and superficial contents of 


each island, is as follows 





Length. 

. Breadth. 

Contents. 

Hawaii 

27 miles.... 

... 78 miles... 

...4,000 square miles. 

Maui 

48 

... 29 

... 600 ...: 

Tahurawa 

11 

.. 8 

... 60 

Ranai 

17 

.. 9 

... 100 

Morokai 

40 

... 7 

.. 170 

Oahu 

46 

.. 23 

.. 520 

Tauai 

S3 

.. 28 

.. 520 

Niihau 

20 

. 7 

80 


, . . > little more than barren rocks. 

Morokini J 

Most of the islands are mountainous, and the mountains rise sometimes to 
a great height. The summits of Mounakea and Mounaroa, on Hawaii, are 
not less than 15,000 feet high, thus ascending into the region of perpetual 
congelation. That these lofty piles had a volcanic origin there can be no doubt. 
The marks of ancient craters are numerous upon them ; and on the side of 
Mounaroa, midway between the ocean and the summit, is one of the most 
remarkable volcanoes in the world. Hawaii exhibits much to the beholder that 
is grand and sublime. Most of the other islands, particularly Oahu, Tauai, 
and Maui, are picturesque and romantic. Some portions of the islands are 
remarkably fertile ; other portions have but a scanty vegetation ; and others 
are nothing but barren lava. Oahu is probably the most luxuriant island in the 
whole group. 

The lands most susceptible of cultivation lie generally within from two to 
seven miles of the sea. The interior is broken into steep ridges and deep 
ravines. The chief productions are sweet potatoes, taro, and, in some of the 
islands, yams ; bananas, sugar-cane, water-melons, musk-mclons, cucumbers, 
cabbages, beans, and the cloth plant, together with a few oranges and pine- 
apples. The population of the islands is estimated at 130,000. Of this 
number Hawaii contains 85,000, and Oahu 20,000. 

The islands are now subject to one government, consisting of a king, and a 
considerable body of chiefs. The government, in all its branches, is heredi- 
tary. The king is regarded as owning all the lands, and possesses unlimited 
power. The lands ace divided among the chiefs, who hold them from the 
king, on condition of paying tribute. The people again hold the lands from 
the chiefs, to whom they pay a certain portion of the produce. Within their 
own territorial limits, the power of the chiefs is absolute. The operation of 
this system upon the people is said to be very oppressive. 

The character of the inhabitants, so far as they are unaffected by the in* 

structions 

* From a memoir of the American missionaries published in the United States, Fids " Transactions 
of the Missionary Society/* April 1336* p. 163. 
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structions of the missionaries, is lamentably debased. Theft, treachery, 
drunkenness, impurity, and infanticide, are awfully prevalent. The social 
and domestic virtues are little known. Polygamy is common, and murder by 
poison is believed by the natives to be very frequent. 

The system of idolatry, so far as it was connected with the government, 
was abolished by Rhio-rhio (the individual who visited England), sometimes 
called Tamehamcha II. the son and successor of Tamehameha I. This was 
done in 1819, before Christian missionaries came into his dominions, and was 
owing to three causes : —first, a desire to improve the condition of his wives, 
who, in common with all the other females of the islands, w ere subject to many 
painful inconveniences from the operation of the tabu ; secondly , the advice 
of foreigners, and of some of the more intelligent chiefs ; thirdly, and princi- 
pally, the reports of what had been done by Pomare, in the Georgian Islands. 
A few of Rhio-rhio\s subjects revolted in consequence of this measure; but 
Karai-moku, his general, defeated them, in a decisive battle, at a place called 
Tuarnoo, and peace was soon restored. 

The American missionaries, on their arrival in April 1820, found the lan- 
guage altogether unwritten ; and the great prevalence of liquid sounds ren- 
dered it exceedingly difficult to settle the orthography. They however applied 
themselves diligently to the work, and made continual and very encouraging 
progress. An alphabet was agreed upon, in which every sound had its appro- 
priate sign. Every word is spelt exactly as it is pronounced, and thus the 
art of reading and writing the language is rendered simple and easy. 

In the beginning of 1822, so much progress had been made, that the print- 
ing-press, which the missionaries had carried from America, and which is 
doubtless to become a mighty means of promoting knowledge in the Islands, 
was put in operation, and the first sheet of a Hawaiian spelling-book was 
printed. This work was soon in great demand among the natives. 

There are now six missionary stations : — on Hawaii, three ; on Oahu, one; 
on Maui, one; on Tauai; one. 

At each of these places a church has been erected by the chiefs, and the 
public worship of God is regularly attended on the Sabbath. Schools are 
established at the several stations, embracing, in the whole, more than a thou- 
sand scholars. In many instances, the more forward pupils have been sent 
into other districts as teachers, and the ability to read and write is daily 
extending among the people. Epistolary correspondence among the chiefs has 
become common. Scarcely a vessel passes from one island to another without 
carrying many letters, composed by natives in their own language ; though, 
until convinced of the contrary by the missionaries, they regarded the 
" speaking letter ” as a magical operation, quite beyond their powers of attain* 
ment. 

It is believed that every considerable chief on the islands favours the 
missionaries, the meliorating tendency of whose influence is already to be 
perceived in an edict prohibiting infanticide, and in the mildness — altogether 
unprecedented in those islands — with which the late war on Tauai was con- 
ducted. Many of the warriors on the side of the king were from the schools 
of Honoruru ; and the vanquished were not slain, but were sent by Karaimoku 
to their lands, with injunctions to attend to the “ palapala ,” as the system of 
instruction is denominated. In some instances, the observance of the Sabbath 
has been enjoined by authority. Marriage has been introduced in a few cases, 
and also the Christian mode of burial. 
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BUDHUISM. 

Of this system, which is spread over such a vast portion of the Asiatic 
continent, little is yet known to the inhabitants of Europe, or even to those 
who have passed a considerable part of their lives in our Indian empire. The 
sacred books in which that system is contained, are not easily accessible, and 
they are written in two languages, which have, during at least twenty-five 
centuries, ceased to be oral, and with which few of our most learned 
orientalists have any acquaintance. 

Budhuism is believed in the East to have originated in Ceylon ; thence it 
spread over the eastern coast of Ilindoostan, the Burmnn, and a great portion 
of the Chinese empire, and all the south-eastern countries of Asia. In that 
island, then, we may expect to find it in its greatest purity ; and, accordingly, 
the following brief outline of the system has been extracted from the sacred 
books preserved from time immemorial in the Singhalese temples. 

The Sahwalla , or universe, has existed from eternity. It is a circular plain, of 
immense extent : in the centre rises a high rock, called Mahamcra , which is 
divided by the sea into two equal parts. The figure of the upper part (that above 
the water) resembles an upright pyramid ; and that of the lower part, which is 
continually under the water, an inverted one ; so that what we may term the 
natural bases meet each other at the surface of the sea. The central circum- 
ference of this rock is ten thousand yudoons, and the height of each part 
twenty-one thousand. As the yudoon is about 13£ English miles, some idea 
may be formed of the astonishing dimensions of this rock : its whole height, 
42,000 yudoons, considerably exceeds half a million of miles ! The inverted 
apex of the part under water, rests on another rock with three peaks, or points, 
which are so placed as to form the circumference of a circle. Thus, at the 
depth of more than a quarter of a million of miles is formed a cavity so 
capacious as to constitute a large kingdom — the abode of evil demons. 

Far above Mahamera are eighteen large kingdoms, rising one above another. 
These are the Devi-lokayas, or kingdoms of the gods ; and, as we shall hereafter 
perceive, the abodes, not of the gods only, but also of the good, after passing 
through their various stages of probation. Higher still are six other kingdoms, 
or heavens, rising in a similar manner one above another, and called Brachma - 
lohay as y o r the high heavens. There is yet another region placed at the highest 
part of the universe, and called Nerawdna ; and here is the abode of supreme 
happiness. 

Mahamera has four sides, each of which faces one of the four cardinal 
points. The sea, which surrounds and divides it into equal parts, is bounded 
by a circular ridge of rocks. Beyond this is another sea, bounded by another 
ridge of rocks, and so on to seven seas, bounded by seven ridges : on these 
revolve the sun, moon, and planets. The sun and moon occupy the ridge 
nearest to Mahamera ; and so also do two planets, whose existence is unknown 
to Europeans. Of these, the one called Rahoo, which has the body of a man, 
and the head of a serpent, is the determined enemy of the sun and moon. 
He is continually on the watch for them, and he is sure to assail either the one 
or the other whenever an opportunity occurs : this explains the doctrine of 
eclipses. When Rahoo holds the sun or the moon in his round mouth only, 
the Eclipse is partial ; when he swallows either (which he always does if not 
Reasonably prevented) the eclipse is total. But, happily for the universe, the 
other planet, Kayatoo, which has the body of a serpent and the head of a 
man, is as much the friend as the former is the enemy of the two great 

luminaries. 
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luminaries. No sooner does he perceive, by the diminishing splendour, that 
either is in danger, than lie hastens to the relief of the sufferer. On his 
arrival, he seizes Rahoo by the back, and shakes the latter with so much 
violence, that the prey is soon released or disgorged, and thereby enabled to 
proceed in its accustomed orbit.* When the sun, moon, and planets pass 
behind that part of Mahamera which is opposite to the earth, they are said, in 
our language, to set . 

Beyond the seven seas, with their respective barriers or ridges, is a vast 
ocean, which surrounds them all, and which stretches towards the utmost 
limits of the Chakra-wata , or visible horizon. At the extremities of this 
ocean, and to the four cardinal points diverging from Mahamera, are four 
great continents, each of which has five hundred islands dependent on it. 
Each of these four groups of islands has been peopled from the neighbouring 
continent. The continent to the south is called Jambud-dwcepa, and it is 
that which we term the earth . Its greatest extent is ten thousand yudoons. 
The portion nearest the ocean, comprehending a space of three thousand 
yudoons, is the only inhabited part. The same space beyond it is jungle , or 
thick forest. The remaining four thousand yudoons is nothing but mud . This 
continent and its islands are inhabited by persons with round faces. The 
continent to the west of the great ocean is called Apara-godhana , and is seven 
thousand yudoons in extent. This ,'and the neighbouring five hundred islands, 
are inhabited by persons with half faces. The continent to the north is eight 
thousand yudoons in extent, and is called Oolurokuro-dciuana , which, with its 
five hundred islands, is inhabited by persons with square faces. The last of 
these continents, with its equal number of islands, is inhabited by persons with 
triangular faces. It is situated to the east of the great ocean, and is called 
Poorwcwe-dcha, The o*her continents are inaccessible to the inhabitants of 
Jambud-dwecpa. 

Such is the universe, according to the Budhuists : but there are also one 
hundred and thirty-six hells, or Narakadayas , which arc supposed to be placed 
far below Mahamera, and the sea which surrounds it. Of these, more will be 
said hereafter. The whole of the Sakwalla , or universe, rests on the back of a 
huge elephant; the elephant is supported by a crocodile; the crocodile by a 
tortoise ; the tortoise rests on mud, the mud on water, and the water on air ! 

Most, if not all nations, have some notion of the great flood, which, as we 
learn from Holy Writ, once covered the earth. By some this flood is said to 
have been total, by others partial. If the "accounts, however, of this great 
historical fact are found to vary in some slight particulars, among various 
nations, the fact itself is established by the concurrent and unanimous testi- 
mony of all ages and countries. Thus, even in the remote island of Ceylon, 
evident traces of the deluge are discernible in the traditions of the natives. 
They inform us that all the inhabited part of Jambud-dwecpa was once over- 
flowed with water, and that, in consequence, all the people perished with the 
exception of a very few who escaped into the jungle, and who, when the 
waters had subsided, returned to cultivate the waste, and to perpetuate the 
generations of men. 

Deplorably ignorant as the Budhuists are of the true system of the universe, 

and 

* Some time ago an intimate friend of the writer’s, then resident in Ceylon, was. observing, with 
great numbers of the natives, an eclipse of the sun. As the darkness spread over the disk of that 
luminary, cries of apprehension and even of horror arose : “ Alas ! itahoo will devour the sun ! What 
shall we do if Kayatoo be sick ?” In a short time, however, the sun emerged from obscurity, and every 
countenance brightened : •' Huzza I Kayatoo is victorious !" 

4 D c i 
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and absurd as are tbe dreams in which that imaginative race delights to indulge 
respecting it, there is reason to think that they were once much better ac- 
quainted with that system. They have the six planets known to the ancients, 
and corresponding to the same number admitted by us: the} divide the Zodiac 
into twelve signs, of which only four differ, and that but slightly, from those 
of modern astronomy. Thus Gemini is represented by a husband and his wife; 
Sagittarius by a bow ; Capricornus by a deer, and Aquarius by a water-pot . 
The number and names of these signs, as well as of the planets, arc doubtless 
derived from the ancient Chaldeans, the great founders of astronomy. When 
the ancient languages of India arc better understood, and its rich and almost 
exhaustlcss mines of literature are better explored, the ancient connexion 
between the eastern and western provinces of Asia will probably be explained, 
and much light thrown on the general history of the world. 

The Sakwalla is inhabited by gods, demons, and men ; and these three 
orders, like the universe itself, have existed from eternity. No creator or 
supreme governor is explicitly either acknowledged or conceived. Gods and 
devils, like man, come into existence by ordinary parturition ; and, like him, 
they are subject to death. The gods are benevolent in their nature, but they 
have no power over either men or devils. They are too much occupied with 
the enjoyment of their own happiness in the twenty-four kingdoms above 
Mahamera, even to cast a thought on the affairs of this world. Hence, since 
they are unable to procure good, or to avert evil, they are not admitted as 
objects of devotion. On the other hand, the devils are malignant, and their 
whole employment and delight consist in punishing the wicked in their native 
hells, or in causing mischief to the inhabitants of the earth. Sometimes they 
proceed so far as to make war even on the gods ; but they are not able to 
contend with the latter, and often receive the reward due to their wickedness 
and presumption. Among both gods and devils, there are numerous degrees 
of subordination as on earth, and all dignities arc hereditary. The chief god, 
however, whose name is Budhu, was (as will be hereafter stated) once a man, 
who attained deification by means of his virtue. The chief devil holds his 
dignity by right of succession: he is inferior in talent, and consequently in 
power of mischief, to the deceased king, his father. This inferiority is suf- 
ficiently accounted for by the circumstance that the prince had only attained 
his eighth year, and had never been taught to read, when his father died. 
Thus the “ books of might ” which the latter left behind him, are unintelligible, 
and consequently useless, to the former ; nor can they be understood by any 
of his numerous subjects. He has two wives ; but whether he has children or 
not does not appear. 

Man, like the other two orders, is an independent being: he is not ac- 
countable for his actions to any tribunal : he has no need of a judge either to 
reward or to punish him ; for virtue inevitably leads to happiness and vice to 
misery. He is not indebted to the gods for his enjoyments, either here or 
hereafter; and-his defence against the assaults of a devil consists not in their 
power , but in his own virtue . When he dies, he enters the body of some beast, 
bird, fish, or insect, and the new r state of being is also a state of probation. 
Good men pass into some noble, powerful, happy animal, and are preserved 
from misfortunes, pain, and violent death, by the necessary force of their 
prudence and virtue. Bad men, on the contrary, inhabit the bodies of vile 
animals, and are constantly exposed to suffering. But if the former commit 
any wicked action, while animals, they unavoidably migrate into one of less 
dignity and safety ; and the latter may, by good actions, rise higher in the 

scale 
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scale of being. If a good man dies, and in a subsequent stage of existence 
loses the virtue which he acquired while under the human form, he descends, 
like the guilty, to the lower and more wretched gradations of animal being, 
and can re-ascend only by reformation : so that the wicked man may improve 
by suffering, and rise to an animal of dignity and happiness. The eastern 
sages have ever held suffering to be the great instrument of moral improve* 
ment; and they apportion the degree of it to the guilt which has been 
incurred. The greater this guilt, the more weighty the punishment,— or 
rather, the more poignant the pain which is reserved in another change. 
The same soul continues its transmigrations for countless millions of years, 
and in that period often returns to animate the human form. If, during the 
greater number of the preceding changes, it has advanced rather than retro- 
graded in goodness, it appears in a respectable rank in life, and is inevitably 
happy : we must not, however, infer that evert/ transmigration of a good soul 
is necessarily through noble animals. It often enters one of little dignity, but 
then its existence is always happy. Hence the wretched on earth have nothing 
to blame but their own crimes : they may he assured that in their preceding 
transformations they have been more wicked than virtuous. The fortunate 
and the happy (who must, however, always be good or this rule will not apply,) 
may justly infer the contrary. 

Thus, by this system, the wicked have innumerable opportunities of peni- 
tence and reformation, and the good of preserving and of cncreasing their 
stock of virtue^ After proceeding during so many ages through all the changes 
which their vice or virtue dooms them to undergo, both the former and the 
latter finally assume the human form — those to lead a wretched, these a 
happy life. At the conclusion of this life, those are necessarily conducted to 
the first hell, and these to the lowest heaven. But here it must be observed, 
that none are conducted to hell so long as there remains a possibility of re- 
formation ; none but those whom future discipline on earth would harden in 
guilt rather than amend.* When the soul has become so habituated to vice 
as to have imbibed its very nature, — when this fatal principle has gained the 
whole ascendancy, then indeed all future probation would be useless ; that 
soul is no longer a free agent, and it is therefore seized by Yama-rajah , the 
king of death, and conducted to the only place for which it is fit. This brings 
us to some account of those dreadful places of punishment, or rather of 
expiation, — so dreadful that the human imagination has never in its wildest 
excursions discovered any thing so horrid, — so overpowering even to the 
firmest mind. 

The Narakadayas, or hells, arc, as we have before observed, one hundred 
and thirty-six in number. The first of these is that in which the punishment 
is the mildest, and its duration the shortest. This hell is a fiery region, in the 
middle of which arises a tree of immense extent, whose branches are of red- 
hot steel, and sharp as bayonets, or even swords. On these, the wicked are 
without intermission tossed by the Yercas, or devils, who are themselves free 
from pain ; and there the bodies of the former are continually pierced until 
the arrival of the time appointed for their removal to the second hell. The 
duration of punishment in the first is fifty years, each year equivalent to one 
hundred of ours. At the conclusion, then, of five thousand years, the wicked 

enter 

♦ When a soul has become so hardened In iniquity as to bid defiance even to the purifying tortures 
of life (which* however, is very seldom the case), it joins the society of devils, and becomes one of their 
number. Some time ago a very wicked native chief expired, whom the priests have raised to a high 
rank in the Infernal community. 
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enter the second Narakadaya, where they are doomed to remain twice the time, 
and to endure twice the severity of pain, of the first In this hell they suffer 
perpetual amputation, their limbs being perpetually renewed. At the expira- 
tion of ten thousand years more, they enter the third hell, where they remain 
twenty thousand years, and endure double the punishment of the second. 
Thus they proceed through all the hells, each succeeding one encreasing the 
punishment and time of the former in a two-fold ratio, until all the torments 
which the ingenuity of devils can devise, have been exhausted. The time 
occupied in passing through this succession of hells is beyond the power of 
imagination to conceive, or of numbers to express : perhaps as many millions 
of' years as there are grains of sand on the sea-shore. By this time the empire 
of vice is thought to be destroyed, — the inherent depravity to be rooted out, 
and the soul sufficiently purified for the lowest of the Devi-lokayas. Here it 
meets with the good who have improved their virtue through their . various 
transformations ; and who, on leaving the human body, have naturally and 
necessarily resorted to this place of happiness. Thus the worst, after their 
infernal purgation, acquire the same advantages as the best. 

The species of happiness enjoyed by the good (under this term may now be 
comprehended those who have been purified in the hells) in the lowest heaven, 
differs not so much in kind as in degree from that of the earth. They have 
here the company not only of men, but of the gods who are natives of 
the place. Here both gods and men remain until they are so far improved in 
virtue as to be fit for the second heaven, or Devi^lokaya, which is as superior 
in happiness as in station to the heaven below. Thus they ascend in dignity 
as in enjoyment, until they have passed through the eighteen kingdoms. They 
then enter the lowest of the Brachina-lokayas, a state of happiness far 
superior to that of the Devi-lokayas. While ascending through these six 
kingdoms, they throw off not only every remains of moral imperfection, but 
even of passion and of sensation ; so that after abiding for a time in the highest 
Brachma-lokaya, they are rendered fit for the supreme state of bliss in Ncra- 
wana. Here is no sensation, no perception : here is total extinction of 
being ; and to this both gods and men are equally subject.* 

Of Budhu, the chief deity, and the founder of this system, the reader will 
wish to know something. The meaning of the word is goodness . There have 
been several of the name, but they had all entered Nerawana before the 
deification of the present one. All were deified, not by any superior power, 
but as an unfailing consequence of their extraordinary virtue in every stage of 
their existence on earth. 

In the former ages of the world men were exceedingly wicked, and deplorably 
ignorant of the truth. The devils had fixed their abode on earth, had married 
with the daughters of men, and were become so numerous and powerful that 
they kept the world in chains. Thus things continued until about two thousand 
years ago, when there appeared a prince named Goutama, whose father was a 
powerful king in Jambud-dweepa, and who was destined, as we shall soon 
perceive, to be the great benefactor of manhind. The life of this prince was 
one of perfect virtue. He had passed through five hundred and fifty trans- 
migrations, in all of which he had preserved the same tenor of undeviating 

rectitude 

* It has frequently been contended that Nerawana is not extinction of being, but of passion, and that 
Budhus are represented by the Burmans as existing in that blissful region. The proper meaUiiig of llie 
term, however. Is, without life, and the greater number of the priests, especially those of Ceylon, think 
that every soul Is annihilated on its entering N erawana. To reconcile these contradictory opinions would 
be a useless attempt. 
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rectitude.* His wisdom and virtue under every change, may be seen in his 
life, which is comprised in fourteen books, and which, if translated, would 
require as many ample quartos. His perseverance in goodness during so many 
millions of years necessarily procured him extraordinary wisdom and power. 
During his last abode on earth, he continued to exercise himself in doing good. 
When he had attained his sixteenth year, his father died, and he succeeded to 
the kingly office. He made all his subjects happy : his kingdom was a little 
heaven. But his benevolence was too great to be confined within the narrow 
bounds of any one country : it embraced the whole earth. He therefore re- 
signed his dignity, after reigning thirteen years, and passed the next six as a 
pilgrim. At the conclusion of his thirty-fifth year, his perfect virtue naturally 
and inevitably produced his deification, and he became Budhu. He afterwards 
travelled over the whole of Jambud-dwecpa, teaching mankind the truth, 
making proselytes, and. appointing disciples, who diligently committed his 
doctrines to writing. At length he arrived at Ceylon, but that island was so 
full of devils that he could not land ; there was not room sufficient for the 
sole of his foot. Budhu challenged them all, on condition that he might be 
allowed to set one foot on the island. The devils, ignorant of his deification, 
and probably despising such an antagonist, granted his request. But they had 
immediate reason to repent of the concession : the god resorted, not to mate- 
rial, but to spiritual weapons, and such was the efficacy with which he wielded 
them, that he drove away the infernal hosts : not a Yaea could withstand his 
doctrine. Thus he proceeded in his divine career on earth, until he reached 
his eightieth year, when he ascended to the lowest heaven. 

Through the thick mist of fable and absurdity which surrounds this being, 
some real personage may evidently be seen. Budhu was, beyond all doubt, the 
founder of the religion which bears his name, but his original simple doctrines 
must have borne little affinity to the complicated system which his knavish and 
imaginative followers have invented. The foundation was once simple, and 
perhaps as secure as uninspired genius could lay it ; but the superstructure is 
enormous in its dimensions, and hideous in its design. Happily this cumbrous, 
and monstrously disproportioned edifice is giving way : of this the priests 
themselves are well aware. The zealous labours of Christian missionaries, — 
labours which arc little known in Europe, but which will doubtless be rewarded 
in heaven, have done much to dispel the gross darkness of the island. In a 
very short space of time miracles have been effected: schools have been 
established, and Christian communities formed ; and the prevailing force both 
of civilization and of religious truth, promises to overcome all opposition 
from the priests of Budhuism, and to render that beautiful island a most 
valuable appendage of our Indian empire. The progress of Christianity derives 
considerable support even from the superstitions of its adversaries. Budhu is 
believed to have passed through all the Devi-lokayas, and nearly all the Brach- 
malokayas : he is therefore rapidly approaching the end of his existence, the 
blissful Nerawana, which he is expected to ciyter soon after the middle of the 
present century. A new dispensation of religion will then be necessary, and 
there is reason to hope that the Christian is that which is destined by an 
All-wise Providence to supply the place, and to annihilate that monstrous 

system 

. * In one of hie transmigrations he became a species of vulture, whose nature is to prey on inferior 
animals. Budhu, however, overcame every temptation of his natural appetite. One day he perceived 
a fish which had been left In a pond by the subsiding water, and almost perishing for want of its natural 
dement. The good vulture seised the sufferer, and conveyed it to a lake at some distance from the 
pond. 
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system not in Ceylon only, but on the Indian continent, and eventually in all 
those vast Asiatic regions in which It is prevalent 

We have said that the doctrines of Budhu were originally simple, and that 
the great mass, of absurd fables with which they are accompanied, are the 
invention of his followers. This will appear evident from the simplicity of his 
precepts, which are diligently inculcated by his priests, and with which even 
the most ignorant are acquainted. These precepts are, like, the divine com* 
mandnients, ten in number, but five of them are not applicable to mankind in 
general, but relate to the discipline of the priests. The five universal precepts 
are the following : — 

First. Pranag’hata nokarawa, Thou slialt not take away life. 

Second. Horakam nokarawa, Thou shalt not 6teal. 

Third. Paradarakam nokarawa, Thou shalt not commit uncleanness. 

Fourth. Boru nokiyawa, Thou shalt not utter a falsehood. 

Fifth. Soori nobewa, Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors. 

W. 


AFRICAN WAR-SONG. 

The following characteristic verses were taken down in writing by Capt. 
Clapperton, from the mouths of two bards, who sung them in responses at the 
head of a body of horsemen belonging to the Governor of Katagum, in Cen- 
tral Africa : — 

Give flesh to the hyenas at day-break ; 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

The spear of the sultan is the broadest : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

I behold thee now — I desire to see none other. 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

My horse is as tall as a high wall : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

He will fight against ten, he fears nothing : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

He has slain tei^—the guns are yet behind : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

The elephant of the forest brings me what I want : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

Like unto thee — so is the sultan : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

Be brave! be brave ! my: friends and kinsmen : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

God is great ! — I wax fierce as a beast of prey : 

Oh ! the broad spears. 

God is great ! — To-day those I wished for are come : 

Oh 2 the broad spears. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ERUPTION OF A VOLCANO IN THE 
INTERIOR OF SUMATRA. 

' Until within a very few years, the interior of the great island of Sumatra 
has remained almost entirely unknown to Europeans, although they hate 
traded for three centuries on its coasts ; that part of the country, in particular, 
which is on many accounts the most interesting, has been till lately covered, as 
it were, with a veil of the deepest obscurity ; namely, the centre of the island, 
once the chief seat of the great Malay empire of Menangkabau, the authority 
of which was anciently recognized over the whole of Sumatra, and even in 
many of the adjacent countries. 

This region was never visited by Europeans until the year 1818, when Sir 
Stamford Raffles, at that time the chief British authority on Sumatra, accom* 
panied by Lady Raffles, and a large suite, first crossed the lofty mountains 
that had till thep formed an insurmountable barrier to European research in 
that quarter, and penetrated into the Menangkabau country; thus effecting an 
undertaking before considered impracticable.* 

But for circumstances which it is needless to mention here, the writer of 
this would have made one of the first party of Europeans that entered the 
country in question, which had long been to him an object of curiosity. It 
fell, however, to his lot, three years afterwards, to contribute to the esta- 
blishment of European influence there ; in the performance of which duty he 
made some stay in a region, the physical and political condition of which had 
till then been only the subject of conjecture. 

Among the interesting observations which the writer had thus the oppor- 
tunity of making was, the eruption of a great volcanic mountain, named by 
the natives ( par excellence) Gunung Ber Apt , or the Fiery Mountain, which 
took place while he was a few miles from its base, near Pagar Uyong, once a 
city of importance, and the capital of Menangkabau. 

This mountain is situated in the formerly rich and populous province of 
TanaDatar, or the level country , which, in the year 1821, was annexed to the 
Netherlands possessions on Sumatra. It does not form part of a continued 
chain, but stands alone in lofty grandeur, its base only being connected with 
another high mountain ; its summit, which may be seen from sea at a great 
distance, is estimated to be upwards of twelve thousand feet above the level 
of the sea^ a thick forest covers nearly the whole of the mountain, except 
towards the base, where it gradually shelves off towards the plain, in gentle 
slopes, which, having been cleared of wood, are covered with cultivation and 
the dwellings of the natives. It forms, altogether, a most grand and beautiful 
picture, combining at one view the sublime and solitary magnificence of nature, 
with the humbler, yet pleasing appeafences of human habitation and industry. 

The volcano has now but one crater, which is situated at its western ex- 
tremity, very near the summit.; this is said constantly to emit smoke, although 
it is not always perceptible, the top being frequently enveloped in clouds. 
Subterranean noises are often heard to proceed from it, but an eruption rarely 
happens. 

'That witnessed by the writer took place on the 23d July 1822, soon after 
six o’clock in the morning, when the column of smoke, which for some days 

previous 

* Avery interesting journal of this tour, from the able pen of Sir Stamford Raffles himself, may be 
found In the third number of the JmtwUgntor, published in January 1821 . It contains the only correct 
description of the country that has hitherto appeared in print. 

Asiatic Journ . VoL. XXI. No. 1 23. 4 E 
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previous had been larger than usual, was suddenly observed to increase con- 
siderably ; the sky at this time wa9 remarkably bright and unclouded, affording 
a clear uninterrupted view of the whole outline of summit; the smoke, 
which is generally white or of a light colour, now became darker in hue, as it 
increased its volumes, mixed with ashes, and spread itself in large masses on 
all sides, until the entire upper half of the mountain, and the sky above it to 
a great height, were covered with immense rolling clouds of smoke and ashes, 
of a very dark grey colour; these partially concealed the flames, which, how- 
* ever, could be distinctly seen through them at intervals, in appearance 
something like vivid and continued flashes of lightning, but of a dark red 
colour* Showers of stones, some of them of great size, were at the same 
time thrown up to an immense height in the air, and fell down the sides of 
the mountain. During this first stage of the eruption, the volcano never 
ceased to emit a sound resembling that of heavy artillery, or rather of a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm at some distance ; the combined effect of the whole 
was grand and awful, and presented a striking contrast with the peaceful 
beauty of the surrounding country, partly glowing with all the splendour of a 
tropical sunrise, which was gradually dispersing the fleecy clouds of vapour 
that still hung their snowy veil over the lower vallies. 

All these symptoms lasted with unabated violence for about a quarter of an 
hour ; when the projection of stones and the subterranean sound began to 
decrease, and continued to subside, very gradually, during the next two hours. 
At about half-past eight they ceased entirely ; but the thick dark smoke and 
clouds of ashes continued to be emitted during the whole day, and part of the 
following night; while, at times, the red gleams of fire were again discernible, 
particularly after dark. 

During the subsequent days, the column of smoke was larger, and darker in 
colour than usual ; and at night glimpses of the flame were often observed, for 
a moment, rising above the crater. It was nearly a week before these symp- 
toms entirely subsided, and the column of smoke Again presented its usual 
Appearance. 

The weather had been remarkably dry for some time previous to the erup- 
tion, though a little rain had fulleu two nights before it occurred ; the days 
had been exceedingly hot, and the nights very cold : the thermometer, in the 
shade, had generally risen about twenty degrees between sunrise and noon ; 
ranging, at six in the morning, from 65° to 68°, and at twelve cf clock from 
85° to 87° : j«st before the eruption, however, it had reached 71°, which was 
unusual at that hour. 

This eruption caused no such dreadful calamities as those which occasionally 
follow similar ones on the neighbouring island of Java, where large villages, 
extensive plantations, and thousands c# human beings have sometimes been 
destroyed by these convulsions of nature. It is true that the population, 
generally' speaking, is not so dense on Sumatra; but the spot in question farms 
an exception, the declivities and base of the mountain being thickly studded 
with villages, and covered with fields of rice, coffee, &c. ; the crops on some 
of these were destroyed or injured by the showers of pumice-stone and vol- 
canic ashes, or rather dust, which fell on the ground in immense quantities, 
and were carried by the wind to a great distance; this dust was nearly, im- 
palpable, of a whitish-grey or dun colour, with a sulphurous smell. 

A short time after the eruption, sickness became very prevalent among the 
troops stationed in the country, and also, but in a less degree, with the natives, 
which by some was considered as a consequence of that event, in the supposi- 
tion 
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tion that the atmosphere had become impregnated with the sulphurous dust 
and vapours. 

A few days before the eruption, a detachment of Netherlands troops had 
posted themselves on a hill near the volcano, where they were occupied in 
erecting temporary barracks, &c. when it took place ; they retreated, on the 
alarm being given, to a short distance ; but as no injury was done to their 
buildings, they soon returned. 

In clear weather, after the eruption, a distinct change was visible in the 
external formation of the peak in which the crater is situated : this might be 
accounted for by the accumulation of stones and lava, or the partial falling-in 
of the earth, or by the burning of the woods; perhaps all these causes were 
combined. 

The writer of this was desirous of making an attempt to ascend to the 
crater, in order to observe the effects of the eruption more nearly and in 
detail ; but the natives, whose assistance was indispensable, were very averse 
to join in the undertaking, which, whether from superstitious motives, or their 
characteristic apathy, they declared to be impracticable : this difficulty might 
perhaps have been surmounted, had it been the only one; but, unfortunately, 
it was combined w'ith the disturbed state of the country, owing to the civil war 
then raging, a press of official and private occupations, and a very had state of 
health, which altogether deprived the writer of the means of satisfying his 
curiosity. 

According to the accounts of the natives, there had been no eruption for 
fifteen years preceding, when a similar one occurred, about the commencement 
of the revolution in Mcnangkabau, caused by the Padrics. Of that event, and 
the subsequent wars and calamities, the preceding eruption was, agreeably to 
Indian superstition, considered an omen ; while that here described was looked 
upon by many as a token of the approaching cessation of those ravages, which 
for years had desolated a most beautiful and fertile country. 

About two months after the eruption, an earthquake took place, the most 
violent witnessed by the writer during his stay in the cast : it was much more 
severe, and of longer duration, in the Mcnangkabau country than in the 
maritime districts, and particularly so in that tract of land lying near the 
Gunung Ber Api and between that and the Gunung Tallang, another volcanic 
mountain at some distance, in the province of Tiga Bias. It is this circumstance 
that induces the mention of the earthquake here, as it may possibly furnish 
an illustration of the connexion supposed by some to exist between these 
phenomena. In the tract alluded to, the shocks were sensibly felt, at intervals 
of an hour to an hour and a half, during nearly a whole day and a night, 
accompanied by a strange deep subterranean sound, which seemed to proceed 
from the two volcanoes alternately ; ho eruption, however, took place on this 
occasion from either of them : it must be remarked that the Tallang only emits 
smoke at times, and that no eruption has occurred from it for a considerable 
period. In the neighbourhood of the sea, only three severe shocks, and some 
slighter ones were experienced, which caused no injury ; while, in the interior, 
some of the stockades and temporary fortifications thrown up by the troops 
were considerably damaged, the rivers were swollen to a great height, large 
trees were thrown down, the earth opened in several places, and in one spot 
an isolated native dwelling, with its surrounding patch of garden, was entirely 
swallowed up. 

The Ber Api furnishes pure sulphur in abundance, of which the natives 
avail themselves in the manufacture of their gunpowder. Several rivers and 

4 E 2 streams 
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streams have their sources in this mountain, and mineral springs, supposed to 
proceed from it, are found in many parts of the neighbourhood ; the most 
remarkable of these are found at Priangan, situated between Pagar Uyong and 
the Ber Api, but nearer to the latter. Two of these springs * are hot, and the 
water has a strong smell of sulphur, with an unpleasant sickly taste. Un- 
fortunately the writer had no means of analyzing their contents, but they 
appeared to be strongly impregnated with iron. The water issues, in a steaming 
state, from apertures in the rock, and falls into a rude kind of basin, which 
has been roughly hewn out of it : close to these runs a stream of very cold 
and clear water. 

These springs are used by the natives as a remedy for various disorders, the 
water being sometimes taken internally, but more frequently applied as a 
bath ; the effect of the warm springs, in this way, is very weakening to the 
patient, partly, perhaps, from his being carried to the spot down a rather steep 
declivity, at the bottom of which the springs are situated. The place derives 
from them the names of Ayer Angas , or Warm Water j Panchuran Tuj6, or the 
Seven Conduits ; and Mandiyan Rajo> or the King’s Bath. The latter seems to 
confirm the general supposition, that, in times of remote antiquity, this was 
the site of the capital, and that here was founded the empire of Menangkabau, 
which afterwards became so powerful, and is considered the parent stock of 
all the Malay nations and tribes now dispersed over the Indian Archipelago. 

J. D. P. 

• They ere mentioned in Marsden’s History of Sumatra. 


ORIGIN OF THE IIAMASA. 

The origin of the llamasa, a collection of more than 800 Arabic poems, 
many of them supposed to be more ancient than the era of Mahomet (an 
edition of which is preparing by Professor Freytag), is thus stated by the 
Arabs : — 

Ahu-Tamiuam Habib bcn-Aus, born A.H. 190, or, according to others, 
A. II. 192, undertook a journey to Khorasan to present some of his poems to 
Abd-AUah ben-Thaher, governor of that province. The latter was an admirer 
of poetry ; and he ordered two poets of his court to examine the merits of 
those who might wish to gain his favour, and enjoy his protection. Abu- 
Tammam, on bis arrival in Khorasan, recited a poem which he had composed, 
in presence of the two poets, Abou Amaitsal, and Abou-Said Aldherir ; aqd 
having been recommended by them to the favour of Abd-AUah, he received a 
present of a thousand denars. On his return, he passed through the town of 
Hamadan, where he was receiyed in a very flattering manner by Abou Weft 
ben-Selamah. Abou-Tammam wished to continue his journey without delay j, 
but being prevented by a deep snow which had fallen, he found bmtseUf. 
obliged to stay, against his will, at Hamadan. Abou Wefa, 
amusing his guest, conducted him to his library. This stay at Hamadan was 
the source of many works, of which the Hamasa was the most distinguished;; 
for the Arabians themselves have said, that Abou-Tammam shewed, hipoself 
greater poet by his collection of the Hamasa, than by his own poems. The 
Hamasa, which was considered for a long time a sacred treasure by the jaitfly 
of Abou Wefa, after the ruin of this family, fell into the hands ofam$pof 
the ifeine of Abou-Awadsib, who took it to Ispahan, where it soon attra^ftd 
the attention of all the literary men to such a degree, that all other books -of 
the same kind were entirely neglected. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of l/ie Asiatic Journal . 

Sift : The correctness of the principle on which the transfer of European 
officers to the 9th and 10th regiments of Light Cavalry) lately raised in Bengal, 
has been made, having been called into question, and an appeal against it made 
to the Hon. the Court of Directors, a few observations on the subject will not, 
I trust, prove devoid of interest. 

From the information I have received, I am led to conclude that, in the 
transfer of European officers to the new regiments of cavalry, the lieutenants 
holding the brevet rank of captain have been allowed tho benefit of their army 
rank, the propriety of which arrangement is questioned by those lieutenants 
whose interests are affected by the measure. This, then, I assume to be the 
point at issue, upon which the decision of the Court of Directors has been 
solicited. The simple question, therefore, to be determined is, whether, 
when the Hon. Court granted the brevet rank of captain to their subalterns of 
fifteen years standing, it was the Court’s intention that such army rank was to 
have any efibet beyond that of saving the officers receiving it from line snper- 
session ; a question which, of course, the Hon. Court is alone competent to 
decide, and the parties may rest satisfied that the decision will be founded 
upon an enlarged view of the subject. 

It will, no doubt, be urged as an argument against the brevet-captains, that 
the brevet rank of major, granted by his Majesty to Company’s officers, to 
guard them from supersession by officers of the King’s army serving in India, 
is not allowed to influence their rise in their own service ; their promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel being regulated by their standing as regimental 
major ; from which it will he inferred, that the same principle ought to prevail in 
the case of the brevet-captains, who would have no reason to complain if (like 
the brevet-majors) their army rank were restricted to the sole object of saving 
them from line supersession, without being permitted to interfere with the regu- 
lar promotion of the service. To this it may be replied, that there is so 
material a distinction between the two cases, as to preclude the one from 
furnishing any rule for the other. 

The brevet rank of major, received from another service, is granted by his 
Majesty to protect the Company’s officers against supersession in the line, by 
King's officers, and cannot with propriety be allowed to influence promotion in 
the Company’s army ; whilst, on the other hand, the brevet rank of captain 
is granted by the Company to their own officers to guard them against super- 
session by officers of their own service, and therefore no necessity exists for 
limiting its operation by any restrictive rule. To which it may be added, that 
the transfer of officers from old to new regiments is a line arrangement ; and 
consequently, that, in removing officers, they are entitled to the benefit of their 
army rank. 

Having considered this part of the question, we may proceed to another 
objection, which may be urged against allowing the brevet rank of captain to 
have any weight in the transfer of officers from old to new regiments, namely, 
that it would be a striking anomaly to permit the rank of captain to regulate 
the posting of HeutenantB to new corps ; and even admitting that the transfer 
avtangement is founded on line rank, still it is the * rank of lieutenant only 
w^ich can with justice be looked to ; and that no ingenuity of reasoning can 

support 
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support the inconsistent claim of the brevet-captains, whilst classed and 
drafted as lieutenants, to have the benefit of their army rank of captain. 

If the regimental rank of officers is to Regulate the transfers, the claim of 
the brevet-captains must of course fall to the ground ; but if the transfers are 
(as I believe they always have been) to be made with reference to army rank, 
the brevet- captains would, as a matter of course, be classed before the lieute- 
nants, and consequently be placed above them in the new corps. There may 
be an apparent inconsistency in posting officers to new corps as lieutenants, 
with reference to their rank as captain ; but if the measure is in itself correct, 
the mere matter of form must not be allowed to deprive the brevet-captains of 
the advantages which their rank entitles them to expect ; for in classing officers 
according to their army rank, their standing in the army cannot be overlooked 
without incurring an inconsistency, to say the least, as glaring as that noticed 
on the other side of the argument. In short, the brevet-captains may say that 
their army rank may justly be considered %s an index, shewing their original 
position in the army, lost to them by the irregular operation of regimental 
promotion, and which the augmentation to the army gives them an opportunity 
of regaining. In this they can see no injustice : if they supersede now, they 
formerly suffered supersession ; and now once more the parties stand relatively 
to each other, as they did when they first entered the service. 

I have thus endeavoured to state, as impartially as possible, the arguments 
which the different parties might bring forward on the occasion, and which, it 
appears to me, must influence the decision of the lion, the Court of Directors. 
In such arrangements, some persons* expectations will generally be disap- 
pointed; but individual cases, where no injustice has been done, form no 
guide for the deciding authority, whose judgment must be founded on those 
general principles which are most likely to lead to the best general results. 

Sees. 


ELEGY 

rilOM THE HAMASA.* 

Just when the world, where merit’s slowly spied. 
Resounded with his praise, Ben Zaid died. 

Yet till the tomb had wrapped him from our view, 
Scarce half his virtues and his worth we knew. 

He whose vast soul, formed for all human kind. 

Found seas too small, and deserts too confined ; 

He who, when living, spurned all bounds,— to-day, * 
Lies pent within a narrow room of clay. — 

1*11 weep foY thee, till grief my eyes shall drain ; 

Still shall my bleeding heart its grief retain. 

Since thou, who mad’st life pleasing, art no more, 

Joy charms not,— pain torments not, — as before. 

Nor greater gloom around us we should see. 

Had death ne’er struck, and sorrow mourned, but thee. 
The great, alas ! have died, and still must die ; — 

Then wherefore shed the tear and heave the sigh ? 

If now his loss our mournful lays inspire, 

His glory did our grateful verses fire. 

• Sec p. son. 
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ARABIAN MORALS. 

THE FORTY-NINTH ASSEMBLY OF ABU EL KASSAM EL II A REEKY, 
ENTITLED THE SASSANITE ASSEMBLY. 

[ Translated from the Arabic .] 

El Hareth ben Hammam relates, that, according to report, when Abu Zaid 
was near dying, he directed that his son should be brought into his presence, 
and spoke to him in the following terms : — 

4t My son, the time is at hand, when, passing from this life to another, I shall 
cease to exist. Thou wilt be, by the grace of God, my successor, and the 
chief of the Sassanitcs.* It is not expedient that a man like you should be 
beaten with a cane ;-f* and it is not by throwing stones at such a person that 
we ought to awaken his attention ; J but it is at all times necessary that men 
should speak of their respective duties one to another, for that polishes the 
mind. I will now, therefore, recommend to thee that which Seth did not 
recommend to the Nabateens, nor Jacob to the tribes. Observe what I am 
going to prescribe, and be careful not to disobey me ; do exactly what I tell 
thee, and catch rightly the sense of my parables; 1b r if, availing thyseff 
of my intelligence, thou shouldst make my counsel the rule of thy conduct, 
thou wilt lead a gentle life ; thy well-being will be permanent, thir.e house 
abound in good, and thy roof be seen smoking; but if, neglecting niy 
admonition, thou shouldst reject my counsel, the cinders of thy hearth will 
diminish, and thy family will loosen their attachment to thee. 

“ My son, I have learned by experience every thing to its foundation ; 
I have known vicissitudes, and have remarked that men derive consideration, 
not on account of their extraction, but their riches ; that they make researches, 
not on nobleness of spirit, but on the means of acquiring wealth. I had heard 
that one could gain his livelihood by magistracy, by commerce, by agriculture, 
by trade : now, having embraced these four states, in order to ascertain which 
of them is the most eligible and convenient, I found none of them worthy of 
praise, not one that procured amply the conveniences of life ! 

“ In fact, the opportunities of obtaining authority, which one nran derives 
from another, arc like confused dreams ; passing as a shade which darkness 
absorbs, they cause a pain as bitter as that of servitude. The wealth of the 
merchant is exposed to danger; a prey to depredation, it disappears like the 
birds which lose themselves in the air. The culture of fields and the labour of 
sowing are a torment to the body; they arc shackles which prevent motion : 
besides, the labourer has rarely a tranquil mind. Trades do not give to those 
who exercise them a sufficiency to live at ease ; they are not at all times 
lucrative; and artizans,for the most part, when they have reached the extreme 
of life, feel the sting of hunger 1 I therefore see nothing which is an easy 
prize, a savoury aliment, a pure drink, and a considerable gain, unless it be that 
state, the principles of which have been founded by Sassan, and of which he 

has 

• That is to say, the chief of those who follow the precepts of Susmn, the celebrated Muhammedan 
mendicant. 

■f A proverb, the origin of which, according to several commentators, is as follows An Arabian 
judge, very old, whose mind had been weakened by age, recommended to his children to correct him 
whenever he should pronounce an incorrect sentence ; accordingly, when the latter found their father 
defective, they apprized him thereof, that he might recollect himself, by striking on a glass with a 
switch; since that time they say, strike a person with a switch, to signify, Infirm him that h: U 
in eiYor* 

* Another Arabian proverb, to which an anecdote similar to the foregoing one has been attached. 
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has made many kinds or divisions ; a state, which, spreading from the east to the 
west, has been embraced by all the poor. I have exercised myself in this state 
in a distinguished manner, and I was well satisfied with it ; being a traffic that 
never ceases, an inexhaustible source, a flambeau round which many in the 
world collect, and which lights the one-eyed arid the blind. 

“ Those who profess the state above described, are the happiest and most 
respected of men ;* they are not exposed to violence, nor are they alarmed by 
sword or poison. They depend neither on those near them, nor on those 
afar off; neither lightning nor thunder disturbs them ; they care not for him 
that is elevated, nor for him that is abased ; their conversation is innocent, and 
their art is contentment ; the repast which they partake of is soon prepared, 
and the life they lead is agreeable ; wherever they stop they collect ; wherever 
they introduce themselves they glean ; they adopt not the manners of any 
country; they fear not the powerful, and differ in no respect from birds, 
which, although hungry in the morning, are satisfied at night.” 

“ Father,” replied the son, “ what thou hast said is very true, but thy 
expressions are mysterious ; thou dost not speak openly. Teach me, how 
I ought to gather the vintage; and where 1 ought to begin to eat the 
shouldcr.”t # 

" This state,” replied Abou Zaid, “ requires activity, ingenuity, vigilance, 
and impudence. Be more errant than a coutn>ub,% more active than a locust, 
more lively than a skipping deer at moon-light, and more enterprizing than 
an enraged wolf. Procure provisions by thine own assiduity, and thus become 
the maker of thine own fortune by the sweat of thy brow. Scour every road, 
plunge into all seas, feed in all orchards, and throw thy seal into every one's 
basin. Be not weary in seeking, and refuse not to employ thy efforts whenever 
necessary; for it was inscribed on the staff of our Sheikh Sassan, He that 
seeks finds t and he that stirs about obtains his end . Guard thyself carefully 
against idleness ; since idleness is the root of misfortune, the garb of adversity, 
the key to poverty, the seed of griefs, the companion of weak minds, and 
character of those who commit to others the management of their affairs. He 
that delivers himself up to idleness gathers no honey ; and the hand of him 
who indulges in repose is never full. Shew thyself resolute, even in the 
presence of a lion ; because courageousness of heart smoothes difficulties, 
relieves the tongue, procures happiness, and effects the acquisition of fortune. 
In like manner, timidity, the sister of idleness, renders man pusillanimous, 
alow in action, and a frustrator of his own hopes. Hence that proverb, which 
says : The bold prospers , and the slothful despairs . So that I exhort thee, my 
son, to be early like the crow, impudent as a frog, a deceiver like the wolf, 
greedy as a hog, light as a roebuck, sly as a fox, patient as a camel, mild as a 

screech 

• It to well known by those who have frequented Muhammedan countries, that beggars age greatly 
respected, particularly when tlicy act under the cloke of insanity or imbecility ; because persons so 
affected are thought to be under the protection of Allah. The writer of this note saw one of these 

fittunitea on a bashaw whilst he presided In his court of audience the bashaw, fetfing himself 

wet, rose from his scat, shook his hftyk (or garment), and, looking at the poor man, exclaimed Akhai 
Sfbark l Oh, fle, Mbark ! The Sassanitc was entreated to go away, and the bashaw resumed his seat. 
These people owe this privilege to the Koran, which strongly recommends aims, particularly the 

* ^ ^ t. S S / 

10th verse of the 93d chapter, vis. “ As to the beggar , do not ill-treat him.'* j 

J* 3 - 

■f An Arabian proverb; that is to say, " In unravelling an intricate matter , where is one to begin T' 

$ An active animal ; never quiet. 
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screech owl, and as changeable as a Bou BeraquUh .* Endeavour to impose 
by a golden tongue, and to seduce by the charm of eloquence ; collect informa- 
tion respecting a market before you spread your stall therein ; before you milk 
feel the pap ; inquire of travellers respecting a country, before you determine 
to seek your livelihood in it; and before you go* to sleep, spread your bed by 
your side^ Observe with due care all kind of omens, and give attention to 
the extenor of men ; for a practised physiognomist has always a smile on his 
countenance, whereas he that judges ill of physiognomies, suspends his judg- 
ment, and delays to seize his prey. Be not importunate ; avoid a sullen mien, 
and seek not much drink. In default of a heavy rain, be satisfied with little ; 
attach value to a straw, and give thanks for what is of no value. Regard it not 
as improbable that water should drop from a rock ; let not a refusal discourage 
thee ; and never despair of the mercy of God , for none but infidels despair of 
that mercy: f When thou hast to choose between an atom that is presented to 
thee and a diamond that is promised, prefer the former; and choose the 
present day in preference to the absent morrow. Procrastination is pernicious, 
and for this reason, — a project contains but the beginning of an enterprize; we 
promise to perform something, and afterwards violate our promise. Besides, 
in the interval that happens between a promise and its fulfilment, obstacles 
intervene, and what great obstacles ! Thou must clothe thyself with the 
patience of the patriarchs, and with the affability of men endowed with pru- 
dence. Be careful not to acquire a violent character ; but, on the contrary, 
adopt a mildness of disposition. Keep thy treasure locked up, and mingle 
expense with economy. Keep not thy hand attached to thy neck y neither extend 
it to its titmosl.% If thy residence in a country is not approved of, or if some 
unfortunate event shall there happen to thee, relinquish thy hopes, depart 
from thence, and give a slack bridle to thy camel: the best of all countries is 
that which allows thy residence. Let not journeys annoy thee, and evince no 
repugnance in going from one place to another ; for the chiefs of our profession 
and the most ancient among us have agreed, that activity produces abundance, 
and that novelty is a bill of exchange ; despising him that thinks journej's are 
unfortunate, and transportation of goods painful, they have added that even 
that is the excuse of a man who is pleased with a thing of little value, who is 
satisfied with bad dates and a false measure ; and when thou slialt have resolved 
to undertake a journey, and hast prepared for that purpose thy staff and thy 
knapsack, choose useful companions before thy departure, since it is necessary 
to know thy neighbours before engaging a house , § and fellow-travellers before ' 
beginning a journey. 

“ Receive instructions which no one has given before me; which are the 
quintessence of the finest thoughts, expressed without preparation by a man 
Who has refined upon counsels by employing therein his whole mind. Adopt 
the conduct which I have just traced out, — it is that- of the wise man who 
walketh in the right way, — that people may say of thee : c This is the young 
lion of that other lion.’ ” 

Then said he unto him, ,c O 1 my son, I have expressed to you my will, I 
have said enough ; if thou followest tny advice, happiness will be thine in- 
heritance ; 


* * the name of a bird of various colours, which changes its appearance in divers ways. 

GoliuB in vocp 


J Koran, ch. xll, v. 37. j Koran, ch. xvii, v. 29. 

4 Shnfs jar, la frhu/e dar, Arabic proverb ; that is to say, “ In choosing a house be careful respecting 
the neighbour rather than respecting the house.” 
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hcritatice ; but if thou dost not conform thereto, woo be to thee ! I leave 
God to be a father unto thee after my decease, and hope thou wilt not falsify 
the opinion which I have formed of thee. May no evil happen unto thee 1” 

I have been told, adds Ben Ham mam, that when the Sassanites had heard 
the above precepts, , they preferred them to those of the wise Lokman ; and 
they observe them as they observe the first chapter of the Koran : so that; even 
to this day, these are the first precepts which they teach their children, and 
which they consider of more value than presents of gold. 


SIND. 

The particulars which wc gave (p. 3G7) respecting the government of Sind, 
may be augmented by our publishing the following facts, from a Bombay paper, 
written, it is stated, by a person “ who perhaps knew more of the countries 
bordering on the Indus than any person who ever visited India.” 

“ The military force of the Ameers of Sind is composed of levies from the Malio- 
xnedan tribes, which are more remarkable for their numbers and variety than for their 
prowess in war. These. tribes arc subject to chieftains of the same family, who hold a 
certain quantity of land for the support of their followers. The jaghircs arc exposed 
to change with the pleasure of the Ameers, who make transfers, frequently annually, 
and in some cases not for ten years. The names of the soldiers belonging to the chief- 
tains, at least those of the Bellooehcs, are registered, with their descent, which is care- 
fully preserved as a mark of distinction : by which means, if any are discharged by the 
Jaghiredar, they have only to complain to the Durbar, who redresses their grievances ; 
and at the same time, this usage enables them to check the abuses consequent on the 
system of never mustering their retainers. 

“ The Jaghiredars seldom or never pay their follower* in cash, but each man has a 
certain quantity of grain allotted to him, which lie receives at the different periods of 
harvest. Under the Kulora government there w f cre four principal Jaghiredars, who 
were the heads of different military tribes, viz. the Talpooras, Jogeeas, Leekees, and 
Khosahs, and all the military force of the state was included under their respective 
banners. The Talpooras, however, have adopted another and belter system ; for they 
cautiously prohibit any excessive jaghire ; and no Sirdar of that description has now 
more than 1,000 or 1/200 followers. The Khosahs are excluded entirely, as are the 
Leekees, from their supposed attachment to the Kuloras, and the number of Jogeeas, 
retained as servants, is reduced to an officer and 100 or 200 men, with .000 of the tribe 
of Nomerdec, of both of which the Talpooras are exceedingly jealous. The number of 
household troops, the only force on permanent duty, does not exceed 4,000 men. * 

“ On occasions of necessity, wheu an army is requisite, orders are despatched 
throughout the province fur the Jaghiredars to assemble with their armed followers. 
Three days suffice to spread the intelligence, and fifteen to effect the assembly of about 
05,000 men ; two thirds and upwards of which are cavalry. The country people 
boast that the Sindhi levies amount to 100,000 ; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, including 12,000 of JVIcer Tharra?, who arc not fed crabs of Hyderabad, the 
state of Sind could not levy above 50,000 or 55,000 fighting men. 

“ This military assembly is composed of different tribes of Mahommcdans, amount- 
ing to several hundreds, but generally commanded by Bellooches, and in particular by 
Talpooras, in whom tlie^tneers naturally confide, and whom they have until lately 
favoured, to the injury of all their other subjects, llio troops are armed whh swords, 
shields, and matchlocks; and independent of the established allowances from their respec- 
tive chiefs, receive from the Ameers' treasury, each footman three dokras, and each JjKtfse- 
man double that sum, per day, as long as they are employed. The Sirdarsflls^jr^eeive 
a daily allowance, correspondent with die rank which they hold in Um list ^of oJ^Lcprs. 

artillery of the Sindis is notoriously wretched ; they seldom have more than 
tofee or four guns with the army, and as this powerful arm is looked down upon by 
-■ the soldiers, the equipments of these few pie cm* arc uncommonly bad." 
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CASE OF CURSETJEE MANACKJEE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir: In your last Journal, you have seen fit to revive the case of the 
Bombay merchant Cursetjce Manackjee, by giving a statement received by you 
from Bombay, “ in answer to what has appeared respecting that individual in 
a contemporary publication. 9 * 

On the appearance of what you refer to and now profess to answer, I found 
it necessary, in consequence of the use made of my name, to request the 
favour of the editor of that publication to find room for an explanation on 
my part of some passages in which I could not but think some miscomprehen- 
sion existed. This he politely conceded. 

From the like cause I find it expedient to ask the like favour of you ; and I 
hope I shall not have occasion to trespass on your columns to a very inconve- 
nient extent. 

It is correctly stated that, at the period in question, I held the office of 
garrison store-keeper; one of receipt and issue only. As such “I was 
debarred from making supplies.” In respect to the purchases from or through 
Cursetjce Manackjee, and to others of great extent, I did not act as garrison 
store-keeper, but as confidential agent to the Covernor. No such appointment 
exists, or ever did exist, by name : it is not known to the establishment of 
Bombay. It arose out of times and circumstances of great emergency, and 
(approved meanwhile by the Governor-General) ceased with those times. 

After the lapse of more than twenty years, events, from their nature not 
likely to dwell in the memory, must be called to recollection in a qualified 
manner. I will not, therefore, speak confidently of some points which I may 
have occasion to state. 

When I received the order to execute the requisition for supplies for General 
Wellesley’s army (then moving on Poona under political and military circum- 
stances of great delicacy and importance) I think I can recollect telling the 
Governor that the right to supply the rice might be claimed by the contractor — 
his contract price being then higher than the market price. As to your com- 
municant saying, that “ had Captain Moor referred the question to the Mili- 
tary Board, Or to Governor Duncan,” &c. I may answer, that it was the 
Governor’s pleasure that the nature of the movement of General Wellesley’s 
army should be altogether unknown. The reason is sufficiently obvious : and 
it certainly was for some time known to but two individuals in Bombay — in 
General Wellesley’s camp probably to only one. 

If the Governor had seen fit, he would have sent the order to me through 
the Military Board, the usual channel on ordinary occasions : but my referring 
to that Board a question on which the desired secresy of the measure wholly 
hinged, is, to say nothing farther, absurd. If your communicant was in 
Bombay at the time, and much about the Government -house, or knew much 
of Mr. Duncan, he must know that, pending important services, his anxiety 
was such, that few hours of any day, sometimes for weeks together, passed 
without intercommunication between the Governor and me; — I mean where 
the details of such services were conducted by me. — The question, I may 
safely say, required no reference to Governor Duncan : it was discussed at the 
moment, and often after. 

The gist of the argument of your communicant at Bombay seems to be, 
that I prevailed on Cursetjee Manackjee fo wave his contract — meaning by the 

4 F 2 term 
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term wave an abandonment or relinquishment of his rights under it. I do not 
understand it so. C. M. had the contracts for the supply of rice to both the 
military and marine departments. It was eligible to receive it from him for 
several reasons— one reason was, not to excite the attention by another large 
purchaser going into the market and raising the price to the detriment of -both. 
I, therefore, wishing to obtain the rice through him, advised him, as it appears, 
to wave his claim of supply under his contract, and induced him to do bo by 
several persuasions, as stated by your communicant. 

But I cannot suppose, that either he or I understood, at the time or since, 
that waving his claim was abandoning it, if, under a critical inspection of his 
contract his right was manifest. The strictly legal construction of that legal 
instrument would be left to the law officers of Government. Meanwhile, as 
it was the contractor’s advantage to make the supply on the terms of market* 
price, and mine that it should be so made, no great demur arose at the time. 
A reference even to the passages of my reports to Government, as quoted by 
your communicant, will, I think, evince that such was the contractor’s and 
my view of the matter. 

I think I may farther venture to tax my recollection in stating, that when I 
received the order for the supply in question, I had never seen the contract 
between Government and Cursctjee Manackjee. It was not at all necessary 
that 1 should ever have seen it. At this period, then, or rather at the next 
step of the proceeding, I judge it was that I first saw the contract — produced 
by C. M. in support of his wish and claim to make the supply as contractor at 
his contract price. I have a more distinct recollection of this fact than of 
some others. On inspection I had doubts, as it would appear by the persua- 
sions that I made use of to induce the contractor to wave or postpone the 
consideration of his claim ; and those doubts, whenever they first arose, were 
assuredly communicated to the Governor, and to him only, under the cir- 
cumstances of secresy with which the extensive supplies required for the 
approaching army of Madras were to be provided. 

Your communicant asks, w Was this agreement binding on honourable men ? 
if not, was not Captain Moor deceived in the character of his agent ? Had 
that officer adopted the simple precaution of indorsing on the contract Cur- 
setjee’s relinquishment of whatever right he possessed to supply the troops of 
another presidency,” &c. Here, I think, the sense of the term agreement is 
extended beyond its fair construction. I have endeavoured to show the agree- 
ment was only considered as a postponement of the consideration of the legal 
question ; not decisive on it. As to my “ adopting the simple precaution ” 
above-mentioned, it is really idle, at this time of day, to write or think in 
such a manner. How dared I tell the contractor any thing about “ the troops 
of another presidency?” Besides, I repeat, there was no relinquishment 
made, or, as I believe, intended, of any right. 

But let us admit, for argument’s sake, that the contractor, on my examina- 
tion of his contract and assurance that the supply was for “ purposes un- 
connected ” with it, had had sufficient confidence in my assurance and opinion 
to have even allowed of the “ simple indorsement,*' may it not be a question 
how far he would be debarred, either in law or equity, front reassuming the 
relinquished right, if it should afterwards have appeared that the simple 'in- 
dorsement had been induced by erroneous or defective information, and that 
the supply was u for purposes connected with his contract?” ' 

And this, in fact, is the simple and narrow question at issue— not my con- 
struction of it. It is evident that I must have told him something substantially 

equivalent 
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equivalent to what is stated, viz. that the supply was " for purposes unconnected 
with his contract,” otherwise it would necessarily have been made under it. 
When the time arrived for the contractor to be told what the purpose actually 
was— namely, for General Wellesley’s army, "the native turns to his bond,” 
as your communicant is pleased to call it (but there is no necessity for quoting 
poetry; plain fact is better), and questions my construction of it. Then fol- 
low his applications to the Military Board, and to Government, for remedy of 
what he deemed a breach of his contract. The question is, as a measure 
of course, referred to the law officer of the Government, and his opinion is 
against the contractor. I do not mean to attach any blame to the Advocate- 
General ; his opinion was, no doubt, an honest one : but I may be allowed to 
question the wisdom of his saying, “ that a reference to the preamble of the 
contract puts the limitation beyond the possibility of doubt ; for it is there said, 
the contractor is to supply such rice as may be wanted for the service of the 
Company’s military department at Bombay So far from the impossibility of 
doubt , doubt had arisen on that very preamble. If it had not, the Advocate- 
General would not have been troubled for his opinion. The contractor 
alleged that the supply of rice was actually for the “ military department at 
Bombay,” was there required, and was there made. 

I am not advocating the contractor’s cause. I am no party in it. He has, 
indeed, considered my opinion and reports as injurious to him ; but while he 
laments their effects, he is just enough to believe that I have not wilfully 
injured him. My object in now addressing you, Mr. Editor, is to correct what 
I think miscomprehension. The question being, I fear, in course of appeal to 
the King in Council, it were better, perhaps, suffered to rest pendente lite. 
“ Fear” I say, because under the " glorious uncertainty,” as your communi- 
cant says, an adverse decision will absolutely and utterly ruin a deserving man 
and his family. In all contests where the merits are doubtful, one cannot help 
wishing the weaker to win. The issue, if adverse, to the East-India Com- 
pany, will be but a drop in the ocean of their expenditure. 

And here I must ask leave to advert to an expression in your communicant’s 
statement injurious to Cursetjee Manackjee, and, as I think, uncalled for. 
There is no generosity in vilifying the character of an opponent in a question 
involving no moral consideration whatever — it being merely the legal construc- 
tion of a legal instrument. The passage to which I allude is this : “ There 
were those belonging to the Military Board and about the Governor, as much 
in his confidence as Captain Moor, who knew Cursetjee Manackjee better than 
to trust to any agreement to which he only verbally pledged himself.” 

The general assertion as to the confidence of the Governor we may pass 
over ; but on this particular occasion no one in Bombay, save the Governor 
and his confidential agent, knew of the intended movement of General Wel- 
lesley's army across the Toombudra and on Poona. 

“ Captain Moor was too confiding,” your communicant says. I do not 
think so, and I never did. I had confided in Cursetjee Manackjee’s word to 
the extent of many lakhs of rupees, to the best of my recollection, before this 
transaction and after; and had never occasion to repent such confidence. On 
the occasion in question, indeed, he “ confided,” and he may perhaps think 
” too much ” in me. I do not think any one of the Military Board knew Cur- 
petjee Manackjee better than I did ; and I deem it no more than my duty here 
to repel the insinuation against him, by declaring, that in all my intercourse 
with natives of India, I never knew one whom I deemed more veracious than 

Cursetjee 
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Cursetjee Manackjee. He never once deceived me, nor, that I am aware of, 
told me a falsehood. 

This is not the testimony of one man in behalf of a participator in any 
transaction. C. M. and I were opposed to each other in this matter. I knew 
him first as a public contractor with Government. This brought him into 
frequent contact with me officially, and our intercourse for some years, per- 
haps, was almost daily. I was a check on him, and exercised that check vigir 
lantly. His punctuality, veracity, and honour, won my esteem. Except in 
the course of my official duties, we never had any transactions together to the 
extent of a rupee, to the best of my recollection. 

I was somewhat startled at reading, in the communication under reply, that 
“ Cursetjee Manackjee allowed a period of twenty years to elapse without 
prosecuting his claim. He at length instituted a suit in the Recorder’s Court 
of Bombay.” I was startled at this, because my notion of the. matter was 
and is, that he has been for twenty and more years incessantly prosecuting his 
claim. So far from its having lain dormant for twenty years, I question if as 
many days have elapsed consecutively in all that time without the poor man’s 
prosecution of his claim, as well as he could, in one way or other. 

If, indeed, the word i>roscculc be restricted to its legal sense, the above 
passageway be less wide of truth — still, unintentionally so no doubt on the 
part of your communicant, very wide. First, he immediately petitioned the>? 
Bombay Government ; and this over and over, until he trod on, or within, 
the verge of importunity. The same may be said t of his memorials to the 
Court of Directors, by whom he has been offered diilerent, but, as he thought, 
inadequate, measures of redress. Iiis cause has been thrice, it seems, tried in 
the Recorder’s Court at Bombay ; where, with increase upon increase, the 
measure of redress was deemed by his opponents to be heaped too high — and 
hence has resulted the final appeal to the King in Council. . 

The fact that “ Sir Arthur Wellesley indented for Mangalore or Canara 
rice, a cheap commodity compared with the description of rice contemplated 
in the contract,” and that “ this was lost sight of by the Court,” is new to 
me. I will not say that the facts arc not so : but I think if gjir A. W. had so 
expressly indented, his requisition would have been complied with, if possible, 
to the letter. Nor do I see that it, one way or other, bears on the merits of 
the question. 

I am concerned. Sir, to have had occasion to trespass so long on your 
columns and on the patience of your readers. I can have no sinister view in „ 
it. I cannot help feeling it unkind and unfair to endeavour to raise or extend 
a prejudice against an unfortunate and deserving, and, as many think, an ill- 
used man; especially when his cause is in course of appeal to the highest, 
tribunal, the decision of which must be final ; and must, if adverse to his 
hopes, utterly ruin him and his family, and injure many others who have large, 
demands on him. 

Repeating my hope that you will obligingly endeavour to find e?u:ly room fo,^ , 
this letter, 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 

March 1826. Edw. Moo*. ■> 

P.S. In the 2d line from the bottom of page 342 of your number for, March 
1826, in a quotation from a report of mine, the word groin should, I think; 
have been printed gram — a vetch on which horses are commonly fed on the 
western side of India. — E, M. 
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CURIOUS OCCURRENCE AT CANTON. 

DimiNO the last year, an occurrence took place at Canton, which, though 
noticed in our lest number (p. 531), deserves to be more fully and minutely 
detailed. There is generally something so ludicrous in the mock gravity and 
absurd solemnity exhibited in frivolous matters, which our intercourse with 
the Chinese authorities reveals to us, that to relate such transactions with 
absolute seriousness is next to impossible. 

It is pretty well known that foreigners in China are permitted to reside only 
at Macao, and without the city of Canton ; and that such is the horror which 
the Chinese government affects to entertain towards foreign females, that not 
a single individual, let her be old or young, handsome or ugly, married or 
single, is allowed by the laws of China to set foot upon its soil, except that 
small portion of the little island of Macao which was allotted some centuries 
ago to the Portuguese missionaries. 

From this and other causes, foreigners are compelled to pass and repass 
frequently between Canton and Macao, especially such as have families and 
reside at the latter place, and whom business calls to the former. To go from 
Canton to Macao, a foreigner is obliged (unless a ship takes him there) to 
procure a chop, or license, for which the Chinese authorities modestly charged 
400 dollars ; hut have lately been contented with 300. lie is besides restricted 
from proceeding in any other than a boat of the country, for the hire of which 
thirty dollars is charged. Thus the journey costs 330 dollars, or about .£80, 
which is equal to twenty shillings or a guinea per mile, in a country where 
water-carriage is boasted to be the cheapest in the world ! 

If the traveller attempts to evade this imposition by going clandestinely in a 
fast boat , which costs about fifty dollars, lie is liable to be detected by the 
police, treated with great personal indignity, and lined perhaps 1000 dollars. 

Attempts have been made to obtain relief from this bnrthensome tax, but 
in vain : the English merchants, however, determined to make another stre- 
nuous effort; and convening a meeting of all the foreign traders at Canton, a 
petition to the Tsong-too, or Viceroy, was drawn up, setting forth the evil, 
and praying a reduction of the charge for the chop. 

The Hong or security merchants are the authorized channel for the trans- 
mission of petitions to the Government; but it is so notorious that these indi- 
viduals dare not, in some cases, and in others, will not, transmit complaints 
to the Viceroy, resorting to the meanest subterfuges to disguise their deceit, 
that foreigners now proceed to the city-gate, and deliver their memorials to 
arty officer who may he in attendance there. * 

It was the intention of the merchants, in the present instance, to proceed at 
once to the Viceroy’s palace, and accordingly a deputation repaired to the 
city; but finding the gate closed, they were obliged to he content with handing 
thrnr petition to an inferior mandarine, and returned to their factories. 

The petition, it appears, reached its destination ; for the Hong merchants 
were summoned before the Viceroy, who interrogated them, and afterwards 
referred the matter to the Hoppo, or Mandarine of Customs. By direction of 
this officer, the Hong merchants came to the foreigners, and inquired the 
extent of their wishes. They were told that fifteen or twenty dollars for the 
chop, besides the usual hire of the boat, would not be objected to ; and they 
promised that the matter should be taken into consideration. 

Jbi omnis eff'usus labor: day after day passed without any answer to the 

application, 
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application, and the merchants became persuaded that the fraternity of the 
Hong, instead of endeavouring to promote their object, were really labouring 
to defeat it. After waiting patiently for eighteen days, they resolved to make 
another attempt to get access to the Viceroy himself. 

A second meeting was convened, and a second petition drawn up and 
signed : it was an exact copy of the first, with the addition of a memorandum, 
statingthat, as the former had not been answered, Hie petitioners apprehended 
it had not been presented to his Excellency. 

Directly this petition was signed, thirty-seven merchants present at the 
meeting repaired in a body to the city, and from the celerity of their move- 
ments, they reached it before the gate could be closed s they instantly rushed 
through it, and did not halt till they arrived at a house which they supposed to 
be the Viceroy’s, and entered it without opposition. It proved, however^ to 
be what is called a joss-house. They soon discovered their awkward mistake, 
and observing a soldier run out of the building, they concluded, very 
naturally, that he was proceeding to the Viceroy’s palace to report what had 
occurred, and they determined to follow him. After a short but sharp pur- 
suit, they saw him enter a great house, which, from the large lanterns placed 
before it, and the number of soldiers in the court-yard, they confidently judged 
to be the mansion they were in search of ; and congratulating themselves upon 
their success, they made their lodgement in it good, after levelling one man 
who opposed them. It was not long, however, before they discovered them- 
selves to be again deceived ; they were in the residence of the Kong-heep, or 
commandant of that quarter of the city. Their intrusion happened to be most 
unfortunately timed, for, in the inner apartments of the palace, there were 
some females of the mandarine’s family. It was immediately determined, 
from a becoming sense of decorum, and an unwillingness that this accidental 
encroachment on a private dwelling should be construed into an insnlt upon 
the owner, to retire; but as the concourse of people assembled in the street 
had become so great, that further progress towards the Viceroy’s palace would 
be impracticable, the design was abandoned, and they remained where they 
were. They had the satisfaction to find that they had not intruded into a 
private room: the apartment was an open hall, facing the street. The party 
were further reconciled to their mishap by reflecting that the Kong-heep was 
an officer of rank, and would either cause them to be conducted to the proper 
place of audience, or receive their memorial himself. 

In about an hour after their arrival, the second linguist came from the Kong- 
heep to learn the cause of such an unexpected visit. The messenger, after 
hearing the statement of the merchants, explained to them their mistake, and 
entreated them earnestly to leave the house, and forthwith depart the city. 
The merchants replied they would do so the moment their petition was 
received ; and the linguist went away. About half an hour afterwards came 
the Hong merchants, in the greatest consternation, with the head linguist. 
They testified their grief at the outrage which the party had committed, and 
entreated them to remedy it by leaving the city. The Hong were told that 
they were, in fact, the cause of the outrage ; that the party were grieVed at 
the mistake they had made in regard to the house, but were determined not 
to quit the city until their petition had been received, either by the Viceroy or 
tjie Kong-heep. The Hong endeavoured to shake their resolution by threats 

^punishment ; but the merchants remained firm, and the former withdrew- 

A loud shouting now announced the approach of some personage ’of rank; 
an>4 the party had scarcely time to seat themselves inlprder before the. great 

doors 
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doors were thrown open, and two mandarines entered, the Quong-chou-foo, 
or chief-magistrate of the city, and the Kong : heep. The English merchants 
rose immediately, and continued standing, as did the mandarines, during the 
conference. 

The Quong-chou-foo was the orator ; he vociferated for five minutes, his 
tone, expression, and gesticulation, being obviously intended to impress liis 
auditors with dread. He declared his astonishment at the outrages which the 
foreigners had committed, first, in forcing their way into the city, and then 
intruding into the house of a mandarine, and that mandarine the Kong-heep; 
and he desired them to depart. The interpreter was desired, in return to this 
oration, to represent the extreme regret of the party at their having tres- 
passed, unwittingly, upon the Kong-heep ; that their entrance into the city 
was occasioned by their petition, given to an officer to be presented to the 
Viceroy, remaining so long unanswered ; that they consequently wished to 
place another petition in the hands of his Excellency himself, but would 
willingly deposit it with the Quong-chou-foo, or the Kong-heep, and imme- 
diately return to their factories. 

The mandarines, upon this, communed with each other, and the Quong- 
chou-foo seemed to intimate a readiness to receive the petition. The linguist, 
accordingly, desired the gentleman who held the paper to advance, which he 
did, and tendered it. The Quong-chou-foo, however, refused it, the bearer 
of the petition retraced his steps, the former roared out something (not under- 
stood) with the voice of a Stentor, and both mandarines, with their suite, 
quitted the hall. 

After this scene (which must have been farcical enough) had been supposed 
to have produced its proper effect, the merchants were again assailed by the 
Hong and the linguist, who employed every argument to persuade the party to 
retire, without effect. The merchants resolved not to budge a foot ; and the 
messengers returned to the mandarines. • 

Another step was taken, probably in terrorem : the linguist came and took 
down in writing the names and countries of the members of the deputation. 
They were then left for nearly an hour in the hall, which was half-full of 
unarmed soldiers andMomestics. 

About five o’clock, the Hong and the linguist came again, apparently with 
a serious desire of bringing the affair to a close. They represented that the 
petition could not possibly be received ; that there was no precedent for such 
a circumstance, and that the mandarines dared not create one ; and finally 
intimated their apprehension of the consequences which the obstinacy of the 
party would bring upon them. They were coolly told that nothing but an 
overwhelming force should deter the deputation from remaining where they 
were, until some attention was paid to their petition. 

After some consultation together, the Ilong took four English gentlemen 
aside, and inquired what was the least they would be satisfied with ? The 
latter replied, that all they required was, relief from the exactions in going to 
Macao. A warm debate then took place ; after which, the security merchants, 
collectively and individually, engaged that no charge whatever should be levied 
henceforward upon foreigners for the chop ; that if the IIoppo still insisted 
upon something being paid for it, they (the Hong merchants) would pay it 
themselves. 

The party, being now satisfied, prepared to depart ; but they proposed, 
previously, to write an apology to the Kong-heep, expressive of their concern 
at having invaded his dwelling. This proposal, originating in a very laudable 
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motive, was not perhaps, under all circumstances, very discreet and advisable. 
-The Hong merchants eagerly seconded so unexpected a resolution (judging pro- 
bably that a convenient use might be made of such an apology), and communi- 
cated it to the Kong-heep. The approbation of that officer was accompanied 
by a proposal, doubtless suggested by the former, that the party ; should bow 
respectfully in passing the Quong-fou-choo and Kong-heep, who, the Hong 
merchants stated, were “ sitting in state ” near the outer gate. 

The foreigners could not gracefully decline offering this mark of civility ; they 
moved forward, and were soon in the presence of the mandarines, in a place 
crammed with armed soldiers. Here they were stopped, and were compelled to 
endure another harangue from the Quong-chou-foo, which was interpreted by 
the linguist, kneeling on one knee. The foreigners, he said, were to take notice, 
that they escaped with impunity because they were supposed to have erred 
through ignorance; but that whosoever should be again caught within the 
gates of the city, would be put to death. 

The Kong-heep now stepped forward, and placed his hand upon the shoulder 
of a gentleman, as if to address him impressively: in an instant he raised his 
voice, and passed his hand round the gentleman’s neck, as it were, to signify 
that lie ought to lose his head. The gentleman instantly expressed his indig- 
nation at this action, and it was feared would return the compliment upon the 
person of the Kong-heep ; but instead of doing so, which would have pro- 
duced serious consequences to the whole part} 7 , with great presence of mind, 
he caught hold of the linguist, and twice repeated upon him the Kong-heep’s 
ceremony : this produced no remark from the mandarines. 

The deputation reached their factories in safety. Two days after the occur- 
rence, the Hong merchants desired that all those who had gone into the city 
would assemble to hear a communication from the Viceroy, which imported 
that his Excellency was extremely shocked and exasperated at what had 
occurred, and to prevent^tlie repetition of such a disgraceful proceeding, he 
had doubled the city guard, who had received the strictest orders to put to 
death every foreigner caught within the gates. 

The Hong merchants were, in return, told, plainly and frankly, that they 
were the authors of all that had happened ; that instead of aiding foreigners, 
they invariably neglected them ; and that in spite of what had just been com- 
municated, if a similar occasion occurred, a similar course would be pursued. 

It is impossible not to remark, even in this trifling occurrence, the mixture 
of timidity and insolence which characterizes all the Chinese ministers. It is 
evident that the two mandarines were at first daunted at the firmness of the 
merchants, and but for the spontaneous offer of ail apology, would have 
suffered them to retire unmolested and unadmonished. Had the personal 
indignity offered to one of the merchants by the Kong-heep been retaliated on 
that officer, however much it might have been regretted, the act could scarcely 
have been condemned had the consequences been ever so serious. 

It will be seen, from a paragraph in our last number (p. 532), that the 
Government has relaxed, but not removed, the burthen complained of. 
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ROCKETS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Somk remarks, respecting the claims that Capt. Parlby limy have to a share 
in the invention of the Congreve rocket, having appeared in your work, I 
think that question will be set completely at rest, if you will have the goodness 
to insert the following extract from a letter of Capt. Pari by ’s to Sir William 
Congreve, which has appeared in a printed appeal lately made by the latter 
gentleman to the Court of Directors, on the subject of rockets. 

In consequence of Capt. Parlby’s pretensions, Sir William CoHgreve felt 
called upon to lay before the Court of Directors, in 1834, a correspondence 
which took place between Capt. Parlby and himself in 1817; one letter of 
which, dated 6th September in that year, contains the above-mentioned 
passage, which is quite sufficient to prove the unwarrantablcness of these pre- 
tensions. This correspondence originated, in consequence of Capt. Parlby 
having attended one of Sir Win. Congreve’s rocket experiments, at Woolwich, 
in 1817, in company with Mr. Bebb (then chairman of the East India Company) 
and several other Directors. At these experiments were exhibited the improve- 
ments, then lately made by Sir William Congreve, in placing the stick in 
the centre of the rocket; and in allusion to the common defect* in the 
construction of all rockets, previous to this period, in having the stick on 
one side, Capt. Parlby writes thus : — 

“ This defect, witli an ingenuity which could only be expected from you. 
Sir, you have now overcome ; and I beg to assure you, I have not experienced 
so much delight for a long period as during the exhibition on Thursday.” 

Now, Sir, let me ask, what more is required, than this passage, to prove not 
only who was the author of this improvement, but to shew when and where 
Capt. Parlby first saw and learnt it ? And yet this gentleman is now exhibiting 
rockets in India, which he modestly calls “ Parmjy Rockets,” having the 
stick placed in the centre , precisely by the same construction as in the rockets 
shewn to him at Woolwich in 1817, many thousands of which have been since 
sent to India by Sir William Congreve. 

But Capt. Parlby does not stop here : he further gives out that these im- 
provements would have been brought forward by him in 1815, if the Marquess 
of Hastings had not prevented him. This (to say the least of it) reprehensible 
insinuation will be duly appreciated, and appears in a Calcutta Journal of 1833, 
as follows 

“ The state and service at large can be no less interested in a practical 
question of this kind, extending, as it docs, its importance to science in 
general; and our regret is proportionally awakened at knowing, that this 
experiment, submitted to our late noble Commander-in-chief, so long back as 1815, 
and before the Congrcvc-Rockct reached India, should not earlier have been 
put to the test.” 

Had Capt. Parlby contented himself with saying that he could make Sir 
Win. Congreve’s Rockets, this might have been understood; but that, after 
writing such a letter, he should claim priority of invention, and, still worse, 
that he should impugn the Marquess of Hastings by a highly indecorous in- 
sinuation, is an excess of plagiarism and presumption quite inconceivable. 

Now the fact really is, that Capt. Parlby cannot manufacture these rockets : 

all 

* Capt. I’ailtiy writes, in the same IcLtcr, that he hail attempted to tcinedy the same defect, by 
placing two or three sticks round the rocket. 
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all the experiments that have been made in India prove that Capt. Parlby’s 
rockets are but a miserably feeble imitation of Sir Win. Congreve’s: in fact, 
they have not half the force or range. Thus, in an official account of an 
experiment at Dum-Dum, on the 31st May 1824, it appears, that, with the 
same calibre, while Sir Win. Congreve’s rockets ranged 1,600 and 1,800 yards, 
at 12£ degrees of elevation ; Capt. Parlby’s, at 13°, did not range more tharf 
850 yards. So, also, those of Sir Win. Congreve, which were fired at 45°, 
ranged 3,000 yards ; while Capt. Parlby’s, with two degrees more of elevation, 
ranged only 1,700 and 1,800 yards, — little more than half way. 

Capt. Parlby, indeed, does not attempt to deny this inferiority ; but he 
contends that his rockets preserve a steadier flight : this steadiness, by the 
way, is the mere effect of the comparative weakness of their composition. 
He takes credit also for giving them a rotary motion on their axes ; but this 
has been practised by Sir Win. Congreve, from the first of his improved 
construction ; and, in fact, depends entirely on this improvement, — that is to 
say, in the placing of the stick in the centre, with the vents around it ; and 
the simple mode in which Sir William effects this, is hy causing the fire to 
issue obliquely. 

April 4, 1826. A Friend to Sir William Congreve. 

Note. — In common candour to Capt. Parlby, we are bound to lay before our 
readers the following letter relating to the statements in Sir Wm. Congreve’s 
“ Appeal,” which has been published in a Calcutta paper. — Editor . 

To the Editor of the India Gazette . 

Sir: As a printed ** Appeal from Sir William Congreve, Part., to the Court of 
Directors,*' &e. has made its appearance in a public journal of this presidency, in which 
the author has stated, that in the “ year 1817, Capt. Parlby, being then in England, 
first proposed to the Company to manufacture my rockets in India, after having been 
admitted by me into the rocket works, confidentially, and without reserve I feel it a 
duty, as an officer of this army, to deny, in the most public and explicit manner, my 
having ever been in Sir Wm. Congreve’s rocket works. 

Also, I declare that to this day I am without any knowledge whatever, either by 
inspection or by description, of the nature of the machinery employed by that person. 

Also, that my offer to the Hon. Court was made previous to my first visit to Woolwich, 
when on furlough in 1817, and not after , as stated by Sir William Congreve. Also, 
that my visit to Woolwich was in obedience to a summons from the chairman of 
the lion. Court, to attend at the India House on a certain day, to accompany the 
Directors to an inflection of the Royal Arsenal , and that Sir Wm. Congreve during the 
day fired a few of his rockets on the pablic artilleiy range in the old Warren, which 
includes all I saw of the Congreve llockct while in England. 

Also that I never was forbidden, by any other authority Ilian Sir William Congreve , to 
proceed in my “ adventure." 

My first offer to make war-rockets in India was in a public letter to Major Doyle, 
Military Secretary to the Earl of Moira, dated Patna, lltli September 1815, and was 
made several months before the Congreve Rocket reached India, and before I knew of, . 
their being even sent for. 

Also I further declare, that I never examined the composition of one of Sir William 
Congreve's Rockets, and that l never minutely inspected one of them, until after the tala 
experimental trial at Dum-Dum, at which examination (and Capt. Graham, commanding 
the rocket troop, will, no doubt, if appealed to, declare the same) a very material 
difference in the formation of the two rockets was discovered. 

And I further declare, that the peculiar composition and formation of my rocket is 
entirely derived from my own invention. 

lam, Sir, your’s, &c. 

Samuel Parlbv, Capt. Bengal Artillery. 

Allu/taOatk Eoioder- Works, 8th Sept. 1824. 
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ON THE DIFFERENT RACES OF THE HORSE 

IN THE MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO AND ADJACENT COUNTRIES.* 

The first observation which occurs touching the natural history of the 
horse, in the countries described in the title of this notice, is, that the full- 
sized animal is not to be found within them : a circumstance which, as far as 
we know, Applies to every country lying cast of the Burrampooter, and south 
of the Tropic. The race, however diversified, in short, is little better than a 
pony. This fact, after quitting Bengal, is first noticed in the countries of 
Cassay, Ava, and Peguc. Here the horse seldom equals thirteen hands high, 
but is active, spirited, and well-formed. Such as are sent abroad are all 
castrated, and therefore inferior in style and beauty to the ponies brought 
from the islands. They are used in war — never for carriage, and not often 
for burden. „ 

As we proceed to the south and east, the horse becomes more diminutive; 
and those of Lao, Siam, and the southern provinces of China, arc inferior in 
size and beauty to those of Ava and Peguc, The Siamese and Cochin-Chinese 
have no cavalry, and make no use of their ponies except for riding on ordi- 
nary occasions. Even for this last purpose they are not esteemed, the ele- 
phant being always preferred, as a more respectable and dignified mode of 
conveyance. 

It will appear at first sight a little singular, that the horse is not naturalized 
in any part of the Malayan peninsula ; but this is accounted for by the character 
of the country, and the habits of the people : there are no plains or roads ; 
and the inhabitants living almost exclusively on the low and wood y banks of 
the rivers, naturally substitute their canoes and boats for beasts of carriage 
and burden. 

Proceeding eastward, in the Malayan islands, the horse first occurs in the 
interior of Sumatra; and here we have two of the best breeds known in these 
countries — the Achccn and Batta, both very spirited, but small, and better 
suited for draft than the saddle. 

Of all the countries of the Archipelago, the horse is most frequent in the 
island of Java. The Javanese pony is generally larger than that of Sumatra, 
and has more the form of a horse ; is more temperate, but less gay and hand- 
some. Two distinct races may be described : that of the plains, and that of 
the mountains. The first of these is somewhat coarse, somewhat sluggish in 
disposition, and so large as occasionally to reach the height of thirteen hands 
and an inch ; the second is small and hardy, and, as in the case of the Kun- 
ningan, a breed in the interior of Cheribon, sometimes very handsome. The 
horse is used in Java for the saddle, and as a beast of burden, but never by 
the natives in agricultural labour, or any species of draft. Europeans use 
them extensively in their carriages ; and on the level and well-constructed roads 
of Java, the traveller is conveyed at the rate of twelve, and even fifteen miles 
an hour, in a carriage drawn by four of these little animals. We must take 
this opportunity, however, to remark, that there is no advantage whatever in 
the employment of this diminutive breed of cattle, but the contrary ; and that 
they must of necessity give way, in the progress of improvement, to a larger 
sized and more efficient one. This is a fact which might easily be proved by 
many examples; one will be sufficient. A pair of good English post-horses will 
go a stage of fifteen miles, on such roads as those of Java, without difficulty. 

To 
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To perform the same distance in a carriage of the same. weight requires twelve 
Javanese ponies; one horse, therefore, is equal to six ponies; and as, pt the 
utmost, a full-grown horse will not consume above double the food of a pony, 
the charge of maintaining him, in proportion to the work he is capable of per- 
forming, is no more than onc-third. The first cost of the full-sized horse may 
be argued against this statement ; but even here there is an advantage, for the 
price (the animal being, of course, once acclimated and become hardy) would 
depend upon the expense of rearing, and this on the quantity of food consumed : 
a horse, therefore, ought to cost no more than double the price of a pony* 
In other matters, the inutility of the pony needs scarcely be insisted upon. 
He is but poorly fitted for carrying burdens, and useless for the plough, the 
cart, or the purposes of cavalry. When the English arrived in Java, in 1811* 
there were only three large horses on the island, and those worn out, and of 
very inferior cast. Since that time, a considerable number of large horses 
have been introduced, and even some progress made in rearing them. This is 
a subject which deserves the attention of the Batavian government ; and we 
may hint, that the proper plan for the encouragement of breeding horses is the 
institution of premiums and races, and not the formation of an extensive stud, 
as established in Bengal. 

The horse, but of a very inferior breed, is found on the islands of Bali and 
Lombok. Passing over these, we come to the island of Sambawa, which pro- 
duces two different races,— that of Tamboro and that of Bima. The last, 
especially those of Gunung Api, arc by far the handsomest breed of the 
Archipelago, and are extensively exported. The Bima ponies possess strength, 
symmetry, and beauty ; and at first appearance bear some resemblance to the 
Arab ; upon a closer examination, however, it does not appear that they are 
entitled to be considered as possessed of the qualities designated blood in the 
language of the turf, and which is only to be found in the Arab and his des- 
cendant, the English race-horse. The limbs, indeed, exhibit this character, 
but it is wanting in the skin and coat, which are thick and harsh ; and it is not 
even present in the shape and expression of the head, although very pretty. 

After passing Sambawa, the horse is traced to Flores, Sandal-wood Island, 
and Timor; but nowhere farther to the east, being unknown in the Moluccas, 
New Guinea, and the neighbouring islands. Next to Java, the horse is found 
in the greatest abundance on the island of Celebes. Upon the whole, we con- 
sider this to be the best breed of the Archipelago. In beauty, indeed, it is 
inferior to the Bima pony, but unites, beyond any of the other races, the 
qualities of strength, size, speed, bottom, and action. Accordingly, when 
the English in Java indulged their natural propensity for horse-racing, the 
prime runners were the ponies of Celebes. The natives use them for war and 
in the chase, but put them to no purpose of useful labour. , r 

In the great island of Borneo the horse is found only in its north-eastcrq 
extremity, opposite to the Suluk cluster, where also, as well as iu the. grpup. 
of the Philippine Islands, it is frequent. The Philippine pony bears sonic 
resemblance to that of Celebes; but, judging from the specimens we have seen, 
is somewhat larger than this, and in figure and beauty inferior to the breeds of 
Sambawa, Java, and Sumatra. We do not imagine that it contains any ad- 
mixture of the Spanish blood, although this has been suspected. 

Within the Archipelago, as in other parts of the world, the colour of the 
horse is singularly connected with quality, temper, and locality. The pre- 
vailing colour of the Acheen ponies is pyc-ball, which becomes rarer as we 

proceed 
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proceed eastward. A Bhna pony of this colour is ns rarely seen as a black Arab. 
The prevailing colour of the Batfni pony is bay and mouse-colour. In Java, 
the best horses are those of the most prevalent colours, viz . bays, and greys ; 
arid roan and mouse-coloured horses are very generally good. The worst 
colours are black and chestnut. The Javanese have such a dislike to the latter 
colour, that chestnut horses are not permitted to appear at their public tourna- 
ments. Bays, greys, and duns are the best and most frequent colours in the 
Bima ponies ; blacks and chestnuts are not frequent, but they are not considered 
inferior. Greys and bays prevail amongst the ponies of Celebes and the 
Philippines, nearly to the exclusion of all others. 

There is one interesting question which deserves a few words. Is the horse 
a native of the Indian Archipelago? This is a point involved in as much 
difficulty here as in every other part of the world, America excepted. Look- 
ing to the physical character of these islands, seldom containing grassy plains 
fit to pasture the horse, we should not at first view be disposed to consider 
this animal indigenous. This would seem to be confirmed, if Mr. Marsden’s 
derivation of the most common native term can be relied upon. This word, 
Kuda, he derives from the Indian word Ghora, from which it appears that the 
islanders dcrivctl the horse from the country of the Hindus. But this, most 
probably, would equally be the case if the Hindus instructed the islanders in 
taming and breaking in the horses ; so that etymology leaves us just where we 
were. The horse is found wild only in the plains of Celebes; but it so 
happens that this is just the country which etymology seems to decide is not 
the native place of the horse, for the name which he bears in the dialects of 
that island is borrowed from the Javanese ; and, indeed, by one idiom he is 
designated the <c buffalo of Java.” 


EAST-INDIA SUGAR. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Str : At this time, when colonial slavery engages so much attention, and 
especially as the additional duty on East-India Sugar forms a topic of conver- 
sation, sonic of your readers can perhaps inform the public more fully respect- 
ing the cultivation of sugar in the Company’s territories; for whilst the 
friends to the abolition of slavery, on the one hand, state East-India sugar to 
be produced by free labour ; the Wcst-India planters, on the other, maintain 
the contrary : we know that slavery exists in the Mauritius ; but the question 
to be answered is this ; — in Bengal, is sugar — that which is generally known in 
our shops by the name of East-India sugar— cultivated by free men or slaves ? 
A reply to this question, with any further particulars on this subject, will 
prove interesting to 

Yours, See. 

Balk, April St/t, 1826. 


Inquirer. 
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SPOKEN AT THE FIRST ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF THE HEAD SCflOOL, 

IN THE NEW BUILDING, AT ST. HELENA,. 

“ Ingenues didiclsse fldeliter artes 
•• Emollit mores, nec slnit esse faros." 

O blest Instruction ! through this favoured isle 
Thy temples rise, and Science deigns to smile ; 

Within these walls thy blissful seat retain. 

And lead thy sons in Virtue’s happy train : 

Hence, like the rays that gild the opening morn. 

Thy radiant befams shall shed their earliest dawn 
On infant minds, to riper youth impart 
The truths of Science and the charms of Art. 

Instruction i fairest plant of heavenly growth, 

O, shed thy sweetest influence o’er our youth ; 

Within their bosoms fan the sacred fire 
Which Virtue, Truth, and Liberty inspire : 

The virtuous thought, the ardent mind reveal. 

And teach their hearts the generous flame to feel. 

May each glad parent of our sea-girt isle 
Exulting view this dedicated pile,* 

And as he views, with grateful bosom prize 
His name, who bade it from its ruins rise,f 
And like the phoenix, with resplendent ray. 

Spring from its ashes into brighter day. 

And you, ye rising hopes of Afric’s rock, 

Which stands impervious to the ocean's shock. 

For you Instruction opes th* immortal page 
Of Sacred Truth, to imbue your tender age ; 

For you, Rome’s classic beauties she displays. 

That gave their lustre to Augustan days ; — 

Invites to shades, where Science holds her seat, 

Or leads your footsteps where the Muses meet ; 

Your noblest faculties delights, improves, 

And points to joys that Heaven itself approves/ 

A nobler monument than Grecian fame 
E’er raised to celebrate “ young Ammon’s ” name ; 

Or Caesar’s trophies, won through fields of blood, — 

Awaits the memory of the just and good. 

And he, who bids the human mind expand, 

And fosters genius with a liberal hand ; 

Whose soul, benevolent, delights to trace 
Each blest improvement in the human race ; 

Whose name, revered from India's distant bounds^ 

To Britain’s senate, with applause resounds ; 

That 

* The new school was dedicated by the Rev. R. Boys, senior chaplain, 8th September 1825, In pro- 
sencc of the Hon. the Governor and Council, and a numerous assemblage of ladl es wind gentl em en. - 
t The present noble structure Is erected on the site of the old school-house, which was a very dilani- 
dated and inferior building. * 

$ Alluding to Brigadier General Walker's persevering and successful exertions in abolishing Uie"frofrid 
practice of female infanticide in the north of India. 
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That name shall live ; it’s never dying fame 
Shall thousands, yet unbprn, with joy proclaim : 

Nor deeds like these oblivious shall go down 
To future times, devoid of fair renown ; 

Their influence benign shall late descend. 

And far and wide to climes remote extend, — 

Far as the billows roll that lave our shore, 

Eternal as the Rock round which they roar. 


CORRUPT CHARACTER OF NATIVE SERVANTS IN INDIA. 

The want of principle amongst native Indian employees is a lamentable 
fact : there are few altogether trustworthy, or in whose integrity implicit con- 
fidence can be placed. Under the native princes, the gangrene of corruption 
infects almost every rank of the ministerial body, from the premier to the 
bhcestic. 

We have heard of an instance in which the menial servant of a native prince 
asked no other compensation for his services, than the privilege of being 
occasionally permitted to speak to his master in public ; a privilege of which 
he availed himself to make the people believe he was in the prince’s confi- 
dence, and thereby to sell his supposed influence at a large price. 

Europeans have frequent experience of the unprincipled character of certain 
classes of native servants ; but perhaps there does not exist a more deplorable 
example of the consummate artifice of these persons, and of the unaccount- 
able credulity of the dupes to it, than was displayed in the case of the native 
judicial servants of the judge and magistrate of the zillah of Canara (Mr. 
Wilson) about thirteen years ago:— as the occurrence is perhaps but little 
known, we shall abstract from the official records the prominent features of the 
case. It affords a striking proof of the vigilance demanded from the Euro- 
pean officer, and of the purification which the native character requires before 
it is adapted to the purposes of uncontrolled administration of justice to the 
people. 

It appears that the two head civil and magisterial native servants of the 
Zillah Court of Canara, the Sheristadar and the Foujdarry record-keeper, 
whose names were Pootapah and Maudapah, soon after their appointment, 
organized an extensive system of fraud and corruption, to enrich themselves 
through the credulity of the people, by taking bribes from parties whom they 
induced to believe they could influence the decision of the court in their 
favour; by instructing complainants in trifling cases to cite wealthy persons as 
witnesses to facts of which they knew nothing, merely to enable these officers 
to extort a fee to release them from attendance ; by procuring adjustments of 
suits, and exacting fees from both plaintiffs and defendants, &c. To secure 
their malpractices from discovery, they seem to have admitted the whole of 
the magistrate’s native servants to a participation in their unjust gains ; and 
many of the native commissioners, and other public servants, throughout the 
province, secretly aided and abetted their atrocious plans. With a refined 
degree of cunning, the two principals affected to entertain a violent animosity 
towards each other, which became so troublesome, that public business was 
sometimes impeded thereby. The magistrate, conscious that the interests of 
the public were often served by the watchful jealousy which one native servant 
exercised towards another, was not displeased at this enmity, which he endea- 
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voured to moderate, not to suppress : so that he was blinded by his own 
policy. There was nothing either in their demeanour, their appearance (which 
was plain and unostentatious), or their mode of living, calculated to excite the 
least suspicion : they were, moreover, remarkably exact in the performance of 
their duties. The magistrate was acquainted with the Canarese, the Concan, 
the Mahratta, and the Hindustani languages, and was in constant contact 
and communication with the suitors' of the court, even those who had paid 
bribes and were acquainted with all the villanies going forward ; yet not a 
syllable was ever spoken by them, nor a suspicion excited. The discovery* 
docs not appear to have been made through the disclosures of any sufferer; 
neither were the complaints, which subsequently amounted to 158 (com- 
prehending charges of bribery, corruption, oppression, preventing and per- 
verting the due course of justice, intimidating and threatening the people), 
preferred at first by the parties who gave the bribes, but by others cognizant, 
of the transactions. In one case the influence of these ministers was suffi- 
ciently powerful to stifle inquiry into a murder perpetrated by one of the com- 
missioners, brother to Pootapah, at Sedashegur. When the people attended 
to give information of this murder at the Zillah Court, they were taken to 
Muudnpah’s house, by a vakeel of the court, where it was hushed up. The 
complaints gradually developed every kind of iniquity and persecution which 
the most wicked tyranny, or the most insatiable avarice, could suggest, and 
extended to other public servants besides- the two principal offenders, namely 
commissioners, vakeels, darogahs, <Src. ; and the amount of bribes known to 
have been paid amounted to (52,800 rupees. 

As the regulations permitted the prosecution of the offenders only by civil 
process, at the suit of the parties who had paid the bribes, it became necessary 
to give every possible encouragement to them to come forward ; for such was 
the power and influence of these men and their confcdcratcs,that the parties they 
had defrauded refused in many cases to prosecute, through fear of their resent- 
ment. A large majority of the cases was therefore abandoned; the sufferers 
declaring that, rather than encounter subornation of perjury, the chance of 
being cast in damages and costs, and the persecution from the offenders or 
their abettors, they preferred quietly to endure the loss they had sustained 
through their own folly. In the prosecution of those cases in which the 
parties had the firmness to appear, the conduct of the defendants was most 
audacious. The Judge, whose character they attacked by groundless accusa- 
tions to the Government, stated, in his official report, that <c it is difficult to 
describe their various expedients to insult and bring into contempt the pro- 
ceedings of the court, to intimidate, to perplex, and confound the opinions 
of their enemies, and to retard and prevent all process against them :* they 
are contemptuous in court, they arraign my character to the guards about 
them, they proclaim their determination to appeal every single cause that shall 
be decided against them, and they cite witnesses from the most distant parts 
of the country.” The Judge was compelled to fine and imprison the brother 
of one of the offenders on a complaint of intimidation practised by him. 

The following details of some of the cases, in which decisions were obtained 
Against these individuals, will show the aggravated nature of their proceedings : 

1. A native named Shetty Alva, was accused, at the instigation of Poota- 
pah; the Sheristadar, of the murder of his own wife, who had fallen into a 

well 

f The discovery yms made by Mr. Gahng-in, the Revivor and Assistant. Magistrate of the z.ilHh, son# 

. After his appointment in March 131:?. 
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well three years prior to the accusation. Pootapah extorted from Shetty 
Alva 800 Vupces for pretending to procure his release from the Cutwall’s 
choultry, whereas the release was under an order of the register, including all 
prisoners confined on certain charges. 

2. A person named Gurusidapah had been summoned to court to answer a 
charge of carrying off and detaining another person’s wife. Maudapah, the 
other head ministerial officer, told him that the charge was of the most serious 
character; that he could not be permitted to remain at large; and that he 
must be sent to the CutwalPs choultry until the business was settled. The 
unfortunate accused, under this intimidation, paid Maudapah 1,000 rupees to 
procure his dismissal from Court. The original complaint was adjusted amica- 
bly, and the circumstances which then occurred strikingly evince the credulity 
of one party and the influence of the other. After the bribe was given, Guru- 
sidapah found himself detained at Onore for two months, contrary to the posi- 
tive assurances he had received, and in direct violation of the conditions under 
which the bribe was paid. At the end of this period, he had a conversation 
with the Judge himself on the subject of the complaint, in which he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the adjustment; the person who complained 
against him signed the counterpart of the agreement in the Judge’s presence, 
without cither mentioning a syllable which might lead to a suspicion that any 
imposition had been practised against them. 

3. Sheoobussapah was maliciously accused, at the instigation of Maudapah’s 
brother, of forcible occupation of a neighbour’s property, and paid Maudapah 
200 rupees for the purpose of expediting his return, and that of his family, 
from court, whither they had been summoned. This was a case more re- 
markable than the last. Upon inquiry before the Judge (after the bribe had 
been paid) the vexatious nature of the suit and the malignity of the com- 
plainant were so apparent, that the Judge fined him. Yet, favourable as the 
opportunity w'as to a disclosure of the illegal demands made upon the accused, 
he observed the most profound silence. 

In this cause, Maudapah, the defendant, refused to attend the court, 
although summoned ; he appeared in the middle of the trial, and conducted 
himself with such insolence and open violence, that he was turned out of 
court. 

4. The next case was that of an extortion practised by Maudapah upon one 
Antainshitty, who paid the former 400 rupees to prevent his being confined on 
a charge of causing a person’s death. It appeared that the Judge, being about 
to leave Mangalore for the upper country, and uncertain when he should 
return, obviated the inconveniences to which prisoners would be exposed by 
long confinement, previous to trial, by giving notice that al! prisoners, except 
those charged with heinous offences, might be liberated on sufficient security 
for their attendance at a given period ; and he directed Maudapah, the Fooj- 
darry record-keeper, to ascertain who were able to produce this security, aud 
to cause the attendance of the parties in court. Tin's humane measure was, 
by that individual, converted into an instrument of oppression and corruption. 

5. This case offers another instance of gross credulity. A female named 
Pursiby was heiress to ail estate, and commenced a civil suit to recover it 
from the person in possession. Pootapah offered to get it settled to her 
satisfaction, provided she paid him 600 rupees ; alleging that her adversary 
had offered him 1,200 ! She paid him 600 rupees ; and after such payment, 
Pootapah urged her to agree to an amicable adjustment, as the suit would 
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inevitably go against her ! The suit was undecided up to the period of the 
discovery ! 

6. The uncle of a person named Shivapa was placed in custody by the 
Judge under a suspicion that he was connected with a banditti in the country 
above the ghauts ; but no positive proof of the delinquency being established 
against him, he was released. It appears that Maudapah threatened that he 
should be taken to Mangalore, and he obtained from Shivapa 1,000 rupees to 
procure his uncle’s dismissal. 

7* In this case, jewels to a considerable amount had been sent into court 
by one of the Thannadars, as belonging to a person who had died intestate. 
Rachi, a dancing girl, set forth her claims to the property by petition, and 
received it, in the Judge’s presence, on giving security to restore it should a 
nearer claimant appear. Previous to petitioning she had applied to Pootapah, 
who demanded two-thirds of the jewels as the price of his interference ; and 
actually received property to the amount of 1,280 rupees. She had several 
times conversed with the Judge on the subject of the petition, but never dis- 
closed this fact. 

8. In this case, Pootapah threatened to accuse a person named liarnkustnia 
of practising sorcery against him, and to have him put into confinement, unlesa 
he paid him 1,000 rupees, which he afterwards reduced to 400, and was subse- 
quently satisfied with 283. This was an extraordinary instance of infatuation. 
The individual accused was in the constant habit of attending the court, had 
been a principal in no less than fourteen suits, and was well acquainted with the 
regulations of Government (by which no such crime as sorcery is punishable), 
as well as with the forms of judicial proceeding. 

9. This was an aggravated case. A person named Shankapashitty had an 
estate adjoining one held in mortgage by Pootapah ; and the latter threatened 
to demand it unless the other paid a bribe of 200 rupees, which he did, though 
unconscious of any ground of demand, and though he resided near Mangalore, 
and had therefore every facility for stating his grievances. 

10. A commissioner, named Shamia, had a claim on the court for fees on 
petty suits decided by him. The Sheristadar, Pootapah, it appears, contrived 
to supersede the orders of the court, given regularly every month for the 
payment of these fees, and to obtain a bribe of 100 rupees from the commis- 
sioner for procuring the orders, although application to the court would have 
led to the discovery. 


11. This is a remarkable case. The merchants of Mangalore, persons of 
opulence and respectability, were sent for by the Judge, and consulted on the 
propriety of rescinding a prohibition on the export of grain, which had been 
imposed in consequence of a scarcity. Arrangements were accordingly made, 
and the export of a limited quantity of rice was permitted. The whole of the 
intercourse was direct between the Judge and the merchants; nor was the 
Sheristadar employed in any part of the ministerial process for carrying the 
measure into effect; yet he contrived to obtain of the merchants 5,336 rupees 
for procuring the order: his demand was made to the principal merchant* who 
had the management of the affair, and who communicated to the rest the She- 
ristadar's demand, stating that he insisted on the payment of two pagodas 
per corge before he would apply for the order. The silence of the merchants 
during their repeated conversations with the Judge seems unaccountable. 

12. Manjaurey, potailof a village near Mangalore, t man of great respecta- 
jlltv and wealth, held an estate on mortgage: Pootapah cajoled him iht® 

relin- 
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relinquishing this estate, on certain conditions. Not satisfied with this, he 
demanded the produce of the estate for the preceding year, and placed a man 
over him to induce his compliance. The potail paid him ten corges of rice. 
The same individual also paid Pootapah' a bribe of sixty rupees to be released 
from attending the court in a cause in which he was a witness, owing to ill 
health. The order was issued on the application of the party on whose behalf 
he was summoned ; but the Sheristadar made it appear as his own act. 

13. One Ooman was defendant in a suit for the recovery of an estate. He 
paid 252 rupees for a decree in his favour to Pootapah, who, moreover, 
stipulated that Ooman should have a share in the estate of the party who 
sued him ! After the payment, Pootapah obliged him to agree to an amicable 
adjustment, telling him he must otherwise lose his cause. Ooman attended 
personally in court, and declared his perfect assent to the agreement, without 
signifying any disappointment at Pootapah’s failure in his stipulations. What 
is more remarkable, Pootapah obtained from the other party, Deaomally, 25Q 
rupees as a bribe to procure the decision in his favour. Both parties were 
therefore duped, yet both remained silent. 

14. Extraordinary infatuation was here visible. The house of a native 
named Timia had been plundered of property to a very large amount. He 
applied to Pootapah, who demanded 300 and received 300 pagodas, to pro- 
cure restitution. Some persons were taken up on suspicion, but no property 
was ever recovered ; yet he made no disclosure, although told by the Judge to 
return home and endeavour to discover the robbers. 

15. Two head-men of some districts above the ghauts, named Ramia and 
Coopia, had been summoned as witnesses on the trial of an Aumildar, accused 
of levying contributions on the inhabitants on the plea of furnishing supplies 
to troops passing through the country. They had delivered their evidence, and 
on applying to the Sheristadar for leave to depart, he charged them with having 
deposed falsely, and refused his permission till they paid him 640 rupees. In 
this case, the parties knew the demand was unjust, anil the very errand, they 
came upon must have convinced them that malpractices of this sort in public 
officers would be punished by the court ; yet they never complained. 

16. Ganapia Beged and Shivaramia were accused of robbery (an accusation 
since* discovered to be groundless), and applied to Pootapah, who promised 
to procure their release on security, and received a bribe of 2,000 rupees. The 
whole party charged with the robbery, including the two individuals, were 
released, after inquiry, by the Judge himself. 

17- In this case, Bomia Shitty, his wife and his nephew, were accused of 
carrying off’ a neighbour’s property. Maudapah threatened to procure a sum- 
mons to apprehend them all,' and send them to the Cutwall’s choultry; to 
prevent which Bomia paid him 200 rupees. Now the complaint, as the party 
ought to have known, was not of a nature to admit of such summons: the 
particular summons prescribed by the regulations was issued ; and although 
the bribe was paid, it is difficult to perceive how the party could fancy his 
interests were promoted. 

18. A person named Soobia, who had several suits pending in court, 
received a message from Pootapah, stating that his marriage had been very 
expensive, and demanding 500 rupees, or he wpuld get all the pending causes 
non-suited, Soobia prevailed upon him to be satisfied with 200 rupees. 

19. The next case reveals an example of complicated oppression. Soobia- 
b tindery, a potail, was induced by the threats and intimidations of Pootapah, 
to procure him ten corgcs of rice, at fifteen or sixteen pagodas per corge, when 

the 
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the grain was selling at twenty-six or twenty-seven pagodas. The rice was 
sold, and Pootapah received the proceeds, amounting to 400 rupees. In 
order to accomplish this object of the Sheristadar, it appears that the potail 
himself became an oppressor ; he apportioned the demand amongst the ryots 
under him, exacting from them the whole quantity required. The character of 
the native officers is here strongly shewn. The potail, a man of opulence, 
thought it easier to retaliate the gross extortion which he underwent upon 
those below him, than to complain to the tribunal, which, he must have 
known, W'ould have protected him from the Sh crist adar’s rapacity. 

The potail was proceeded against by the judge for his oppression of the 
ryots. 

20. This case is of a rather amusing kind. Two individuals, Apoobuuga 
and Kantoobunga, charged each other with robbery, and were so violent in 
their recriminations, at their appearance in court, and so deaf to recommen- 
dations of amicable adjustment, that they were committed to the Cutwall’s 
choultry, till they could procure security for their re-appearance. After they 
had remained there a few days under restraint, they grew more tractable ; and 
although nothing more was required to procure their release than an adjust- 
ment, ora security for their re- appearance, Maudapah contrived to exact from 
them 300 rupees for the boon, under the very conditions at first prescribed. 

21. Some ryots having been apprehended on a charge of aiding a revolted 
Poligar of Bilghi, Pootapah was applied to by several of the inhabitants of 
Bilghi to prevent their being apprehended. lie demanded 4,000 rupees, 
and received 2,3/0* ns the price of his interference. Upon investigation, the 
Judge found that the parties who paid the bribes had been apprehended and 
released; but as the inquiry into their conduct was performed by himself, it 
was impossible to discover how the Sheristadar could have rendered the 
assistance stipulated. In this as in other cases, the parties had ample oppor- 
tunities of disclosing the imposition they were subjected to. 

22. In this case, Sooba Alva was plaintiff in a civil suit for the recovery of 
an estate. Pootapah promised to expedite it for 400 rupees, which he received. 
Sooba Alva, however, was induced, afterwards, to withdraw his suit. ** He 
presented a petition for that purpose in person, to the court, and frequently 
attended it since the transaction, yet never mentioned a word of the gross 
knavery practised upon him. 

The other cases are similar to the aforegoing, which are examples of the 
varieties. 

In surveying such a regularly organized system of fraud and oppression, 
conducted by judicial servants, and aided by the vakeels and gomashtahs 
immediately about the court, the police officers and court peons, and even 
the native commissioners for the trial of civil suits, one cannot help being 
appalled at the universality of this want of principle in the Hindu character, 
as well as convinced of the inexpediency of entrusting the natives with large 
judicial powers, as some have recommended. 

* It subsequently appeared that 5..W1 rupees was extorted from these ryots. 


HINDOO PANTHEON. 

It has been suggested to us that our correspondent T. I. M. (p. 482) has 
committed a mistake in referring to Orwc 9 s “ Hindoo Pantheon und that he 
..probably intended to wnie Jfoo/s “ Hindoo Pantheon,” the only work with 
t hat title. 
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INDIAN ARMY. 

[Frotn a Correspondent .*] 

In the Court of Directors’ General Letter of 1806, published to the army 
in India in 1807, officers were debarred from the rank of colonel, except by 
his Majesty’s brevet, for two reasons therein assigned: first, that licutcnanl- 
eolonels of his Majesty’s service might not be superseded; and secondly, that; 
lieutenant-colonels of the lion. Company’s service might not supersede each 
other. 

In what follows, it is proposed to shew, that neither reason secures the 
expected advantage; or otherwise, that it is equally attainable without in- 
fringing on the orders of 1766, and usage of ten subsequent years. 

1st. If the £20,000 troops of his Majesty’s service in India were permanently 
stationed there, the officers of the higher ranks might be jealous of occasional 
supersession, as it would affect them for the remainder of their military 
career; but when it is considered that the different regiments remain in India 
only ten or fifteen years, and experience during that period frequent changes 
in their field officers, the point cannot be estimated as of much moment to his 
Majesty’s army generally : moreover, if an officer of the Company’s service, 
after forty-two years’ service (which is the standing of the many whose pro- 
motion is stopped now), should occasionally supersede a lieutenant-colonel of 
his Majesty’s service, the latter might not be at all affected by it, as would be 
the case if he were serving under a different presidency, or even on a different 
station ; or otherwise a reference to the ensign’s commission of both would 
generally find the officer of the Company’s service the older soldier ; in which 
circumstances the superseded party could not have real cause for complaint. 
If, however, the supersession of lieutenant-colonels of his Majesty’s service 
must at all events be guarded against (although without any security it would 
he but of rare occurrence), the local rank of colonel might be given ; as that of 
captain is to subalterns of fifteen years standing, to prevent supersession by 
those of the Company’s service. 

2dly. With reference to the second reason, the Company’s army could never 
have desired restraint upon the whole, to prevent the better fortunes of a few, 
when either branch had equal chance of advancement, anil each perhaps 
thought its prospects better than those of another. There is also more the 
appearance than reality of equity and justice in it : for these ends could only 
result from its being a uniform system from the lowest grade, and not by a 
chequered plan of regimental rise to majority — line promotion to lieutenant- 
colonel, and then an indefinite stop of years to the advancement of those who 
would otherwise be colonels, and aspiring in tlue time to be generals by his 
Majesty’s brevet, when their services to the state would be rewarded at the 
end of their career with the twofold advantage of rank and emolument as 
heretofore but as circumstances now arc, the officers for the highest com- 
mands will only be of the rank of lieutenant-colonel and licutcnant-coloncl 
commandant: and as promotion to colonel in bis Majesty’s seivice during 
peace in Europe must be very slow, that to general cannot be looked forward 
to by the present seniors of the Company’s army, who arc, in reference to 

advance- 

* Thii communication was received too late to be placed in jna.ta-p'Mttlon with the former under the 
same title . — K f. 
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advancement, but lieutenant-colonels, though nominally lieutenant-colonel- 
commandants. The general effect of the present system may be further sur- 
mised and established from the practical result exhibited in the Bengal Army 
List, or East-India Register, for September 1823, when there were three 
tieutenant-colohel-commandants (cadets of 1781 and 1782), viz : — 

Dewar, of infantry, lieutenant-colonel of August 1811— lieutenant-colonel- 
commandant of March 1823. 

Carpenter, ditto, lieutenant-colonel of October 1811 — and lieutenant-colonet- 
commandant of April 1 823. 

Caldwell, of artillery, lieutenant-colonel of March 1812 — lieutenant-colonel 
commandant of May 1820. 

It will be observed that Caldwell is only seven months junior to Dewar and 
five months junior to Carpenter, as lieutenant-colonel ; so that his becoming a 
colonel before them could not have been considered extraordinary, good for- 
tune. He must, however, according to the present system, wait till they are 
promoted; and as a brevet, embracing lieutenant-colonels of 1811, would pro- 
bably exclude those of 1812, they may be colonels mam/ years before the 
check to his promotion would be removed, without that general advantage to 
the service calculated upon in the second reason assigned for it by the Iiou. 
Court ; for if cotemporaries of ranks respectively (above that of major) do not 
preserve their relative position by it, its ostensible and only legitimate object 
is not attained, nor can it be more attainable by it than by the usage before 
1807* which, as being more agreeable to the army, and equally advantageous 
to the state, will, it is to be hoped, be ere long reverted to and re-established. 


THE CARAVAN". 

See yon feeble fainting band 
Slowly tread the burning sand ! 
Parched their lips, their eye-lids red. 
Every sinew lax with dread. 

Oft a heavy look they cast 
O’er the dismal waste they’ve passed ; 
Oft with drooping heart explore 
The dismal waste that lies before. 

Yet they utter not a word ; 

Sighs, and sighs alone, arc heard. 

From behind those hillocks, lo ! 
Sudden darts the lurking foe. 

Shouts of triumph fill the air ; — 
Groans of horror and despair.— 
Lances glitter, sabres gleam ; — 

Hark 1 I hear the victims scream — 
Mercy ! —All ! — ’twas but a dream I 
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MR. MOORCROFT. 

It is well known that this cnterprizing individual has been for some years 
employed, with daring yet prudent spirit, in persevering efforts to visit every 
interesting part of Central Asia, and to make researches into the geography, 
science, literature, manners, and commerce of that secluded portion of the 
world. We have from time to time collected scattered accounts of his progress 
and discoveries, and have long indulged the expectation of seeing the result of 
his labours published in England. Our hopes on this head are, we fear, frus- 
trated by the death of this distinguished traveller. Reports of the event have 
reached Calcutta by several channels, and it seems, indeed, put beyond a 
doubt by the following copy of a letter which appears in a Bengal paper : — 

J'lxtracl of a Persian Letter from Aga Hussein to Moollah S/utkoor , dated Umrulsur , 22<J of 
the Month of llubhee, A.H. 1 ‘241 ( corresponding with the 4th November 1825). 

I have had an interview with Meera Mul and Assa Nuna, bankers, at Shckarpoor, 
who mentioned that they had received a letter from Cabul, from the contents of which 
it appears that Mr. Moorcroft, who had been to Bokhara, had proceeded to a town near 
the city called Ankho, to purchase horses, and had died there a few days after his 
arrival. The chief of Ankho seized nine horses, and all the property belonging to the 
deceased. The other gentleman who was in company with Mr. Moorcroft [Mr. Tre- 
heck] had gone to Balk, and remained there in a sickly state, having sent information 
of the conduct of the chief of Ankho to the King of Bokhara. 

It is superfluous for us to express our deep and pungent regret at the loss of a 
person, who seems to have been in every respect so well qualified for the career 
upon which he had entered. 

Just previous to the reports to which we have adverted reaching Calcutta, a 
letter had been received there from Mr. Moorcroft, dated at Bokhara, June 
6th, 1825, giving a long detail of his adventures in Toorkistan. The substance 
of this communication was published in the Government Gazette, and we 
think it cannot fail (especially since we have reason to believe the writer of the 
letter is no more) to inspire our readers with interest. At the time of writing, 
Mr. Moorcroft was awaiting the return of the King from a campaign against 
his rebellious subjects, when Mr. M. proposed to cross the Amoo. 

“ Mr. Moorcroft ami his party, having quitted Peshawur, arrived at the 
city of Bokhara on the 27th of February 1825. He had been previously 
warned against the attempt to proceed thither, by his Pooranee friends, on 
account of the distracted state of the intervening country, and the rapacity 
and cruelty of the hostile tribes inhabiting the line of his intended route. But 
nothing could deter hint from the prosecution of his favourite enterprise, and 
the ardour with which his friends endeavoured to make him abandon his pur- 
pose, seemed only to increase his eagerness to surmount every anticipated 
difficulty. Strengthened by the concurrence of his friend and fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Trebeck, and by the general devotedness of the party, he resolved to pur- 
sue his object to the utmost of his power. 

u When Sultan Mohammed Khan was informed of this determination, he 
lent Mr. Moorcroft a small escort (fifteen horsemen) under the command of a 
confidential person, provided another considerably larger from Dost Mahommud 
Khan, and sent along with him an able man to make suitable arrangements 
should any difficulty arise on the frontier. Mr. Moorcroft was also supplied 
with a letter of introduction to the King of Bokhara, and another to Ma- 
hommud Morad Begh, the chief of Koondooz, into whose country he would 
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have to enter after passing through Bameean and the adjoining country of the 
Hazarehs. To Morad Begh Mr. Mooreroft wrote himself, stating his objects, 
and the motives for the journey. Through the latter province the party passed 
without the slightest molestation. On the frontier of Ak Roobat, or the 
White Serace, they were met by 200 horsemen, commanded by Mahommud 
Alee Begh, the Tajik chief of Sykan, formerly a servant of Mcer Kuleeah 
Alee Khan, but now compelled, through the fallen fortunes of his master’s 
house, to become a tributary to Morad Begh, the chief of the Kuttaghun 
Ozbuks, whose principal residence is at Koondooz, in ancient times a part of 
Budukshan, joining the eastern frontier of Khorasan. Morad Begh, after the 
death of Meer Kuleeah, had subjugated the whole of the countries on the line 
of the great caravan-road from Ak Roobat, and extending through Sykan up 
to the eastern foot of the pass of Muzar. 

u In the towns from the Hazarch.fi ontier up to Tash Koorghan, the popula- 
tion consists almost wholly of Tajiks, or, as they occasionally call themselves, 
Chagataces ; but that of Tasli Koorghan is composed of a mixture of Tajiks, 
Ozbuks, and Caubulcse. The party were received and treated by the Tajiks 
with much civility. 

“ To Mr. Moorcroft’s letter Morad Begh returned a civil answer, with the 
assurance that he should be treated as other merchants. At Tash Koorghan, 
however, there arose strong suspicion of a very different line of conduct. 
After some delay, Mr. Mooreroft and Meer Izzut Oolah Khan were summoned 
to attend the chief at Koondooz, a distance of about eighty miles, across a 
tract of country almost wholly desert, and without water, except rain collected 
at three different stages in a circular reservoir covered by a dome of brick- 
work. These wells, still invaluable to the traveller, though going rapidly to 
ruin, were constructed by Abdullah Khan, the munificent Khan of Kashkar, 
who was a contemporary and relation of the Emperor Akber. After two inter- 
views with Mahommud Morad Begh, who was not devoid of civility, Mr. 
Mooreroft was dismissed, in company with a Hindoo, who was deputed to 
settle the amount of the duty to be levied on his property. 

“ After the duties (at a heavy rate) had been adjusted, the money paid, and 
the party on the point of departing, an embargo was laid upon all persons, on 
the plea of political precaution, to prevent the communication of pending pre- 
parations for a foray, directed by Morad Begh against the Hazarehs. 

“ At this period Mcer Izzut Oolah Khan was attacked with a bilious remit- 
tent fever, produced on the march to Koondooz by marsh effluvia, and the 
disease, Mr. Mooreroft says, ‘ is probably not exceeded by the yellow fever of 
America, or the fever of Walcheren, though happily the cause, or combination 
of causes, is limited to a small locality.’ As soon as he was sufficiently con- 
valescent the Meer was permitted to return to Hindoostan.* 

“ Instead of obtaining leave to proceed on his journey, as expected, on the 
completion of the expedition, Mr. Mooreroft was summoned to Koondooz, and 
on his arrival there, learnt that his party had also been sent for, together with 
the whole of the property under his charge. It was then openly asserted by 
the chief, that Mr. Mooreroft had visited the country merely as a spy, and 
that he and his party should be detained till u reference could be made to 
Caubul and to Bokhara, to ascertain whether his views were commercial or 
otherwise. The answer from Caubul was favourable, and disappointed the 
chief, who only appeared to want a pretext for confiscating the property. At 
length, at the cost of a very large fine, the party were permitted to depart. 
But this was only a prelude to further treachery and extortion ; for whilst 
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loading the camels to leave Tash Koorghan for Muzar, his progress was again 
arrested by an order to convey him with all possible'specd to Kooiidoo#. 

“ The cause of this fresh interruption was the voluntary evidence of a certain 
Moollah, who had been in the service of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstonc 
at Peshawur, and who subsequently accompanied that gentleman to Calcutta. 
In this deposition Mr. Moorcroft was charged with having political designs, 
which induced Morad Begh to demand two lacs of rupees. The purpose of 
the Begh was now obvious, and it became a vital question how to counteract 
his intentions. In this difficulty, Mecr Wuzeer Ahinud suggested to Mr. 
Moorcroft, that if he could undertake at one stretch, in the disguise of an 
Ozbuk, a journey of about 140 miles, he might reach the residence of Kasim 
Jan Khaja, in Talikan, and by personal application possibly succeed in inte- 
resting that individual in his favour. 

“ Kasim Jan Khaja is a syyucl, descended through a family in Samurkuml, 
from Jenghis Khan, united by ties of a double marriage with Mahomnuid 
Morad Begh, and exercising over him the influence which belongs to the head 
of the priesthood among the Kuttaghuns. 

“ Mr. Moorcroft’s tent was pitched upon the bare plain, and a considerable 
body of Ozbuk horse had been stationed round it. Towards evening they 
retreated to the distance of thirty or forty yards in front and rear of the tent, 
but near enough to sec every thing that occurred. Other horsemen patrolled 
upon the roads, the gates of the town were shut at an earlier hour than usual, 
and every avenue to escape was guarded, except the road to GaubuU At the 
close of day, Mr. Moorcroft shewed himself outside of his tent in European 
attire, which, to that period, he had constantly worn, and, on re-entering, 
dressed himself quickly in the habit of an Ozbuk, concealing the lower part of 
his face in the last folds of his turban. Thus disguised, he quitted the tent 
alone, without detection. Hipping into a ravine, he followed its course along 
its bed, and by a few windings, reached a burying-ground, where two guides, 
with horses, provided by Mecr Wuzeer Ahinud, were waiting for him. 

“ They took the road to Caubul, but soon, by long detours, got into the 
right direction, and after having travelled for two nights, and until four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the second day, without giving rest to their horses (which 
had only taken one feed of barley, carried on the saddles), they reached in 
safety the house, or rather camp, of Kasim Jan Khaja, situated on the rigiit 
bank of Furkhar, and in the valley of Talikan: distance probably 150 miles. 
Talikan, as in the time of Marco Polo, is still distinguished for its mines of 
salt, and its large produce of wheat. 

“A letter from Meer Wuzeer Ahmud introduced Mr. Moorcroft’s business 
to the patriarch of the Kuttaghun Ozbuks, and contributed to his kind recep- 
tion. Finding the door of a large mud-walled court open, he entered, and 
sent one of the guides to the Pcerzada, to whom he was speedily' ushered 
through a crowd of attendants, surrounding a circular house, or tent, made 
of reeds and mats, with a high dome-roof of the same materials, resembling a 
gigantic bee-hive. Within this structure he found the Pcerzada sitting oil a 
wolf-skin, placed upon a thin cushion of brocade of crimson satin and gold. 
As instructed by Meer Wuzeer Ahinud, he placed the presented right hand of 
the Pecrzada between his own, and slightly bowed over it ; on which lie re- 
ceived a welcome, and was desired to sit down. A present, according to the 
custom of the country, being placed before the Peerzada, Mr. Moorcroft took 
hold of the skirt of his robe, and stated at length the purpose of his visit. 
His object, he said, was to introduce the merchandize of the country to which 
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he belonged into Toorkistan, and to purchase and take back horses into Hin- 
doostan. He gave a brief account of his journey ; of his being delayed in 
Tibet through want of money, occasioned by an unexpected expenditure; of 
the Chinese authorities of Yarkund having consented to his visiting that city, 
and afterwards retracting their promise, through the intrigues of the Cashmeer 
merchants, jealous of competition ; of his party reaching Cashmeer, and being 
detained there in some measure from a desire of procuring shawls as a safe 
remittance to Bokhara, but principally in consequence of the contest in 
Afghanistan between Runjeet Sing and the Dooranccs ; and of his having tra- 
versed Afghanistan, and ultimately having arrived in Toorkistan. x 

“ He further observed, that Morad Bcgh had conveyed to him the fullest 
assurances of safety, instead of which he had been detained three months, 
had suffered unreasonable exactions, and was threatened with the loss of pro- 
perty and life unless he would immediately pay an enormous sum as the price 
of his liberation. The Peerzada pledged his word to prevent, as far as might 
lie in his power, any further injury to Mr. Moorcroft, or his affairs. Our tra- 
veller was then hospitably entertained, and treated with attention and respect. 
In one of their conversations, the Peerzada informed him that a native of 
Enderab, named Moollah Mahommud Amcen, had brought against him very 
grave accusations before the chief, and was surprised to learn that the Moollah 
was unknown to him. Next day the Moollah made his appearance at Talikan, 
accompanied by a Hajee, and demanded to be admitted to a durbar of the 
Peerzada, which happened to be that day very largely attended. His request 
being granted, he made a long speech, highly injurious to the interests of Mr. 
Moorcroft, alleging that the Europeans would speedily overturn the religion of 
Mahomet, and that their conquests were approaching the holy city of Mecca 
itself. Allusions were made to certain expeditions against Algiers and Mocha, 
and so strong an impression was produced against our traveller, that, on being 
informed, though imperfectly, of the proceedings at the durbar, he instantly 
claimed, as a matter of justice, to be allowed to enter upon his defence at 
once. On being introduced to the durbar, the Moollah was pointed out to 
him. Mr, Moorcroft then put to him the following questions 

" Q. What is my name ? A . Metcalfe. Q, What is my occupation ? A, 
That of a general. Q, You say that I am a general, what number do I 
command? A. You are the head of the whole army. Q. Do you mean that 
I am the officer known in Hindoostan by the title of Sipur Sala? A, Yes. 
Q, How long have I been absent from Hindoostan ? A. Seven or eight years. 

“ Mr. Moorcroft observed to the Peerzada, that his accuser was wholly 
unacquainted even with his name, and that the idea of a commander-in-chicf 
descending to the humble occupation of an itinerant merchant, and absenting 
himself from his army for seven or eight years, was too ridiculous to require any 
comment ! The Moollah was not to be put down. He poured forth other 
charges which, for a time, made a deep impression upon the Peerzada, and 
seemed to ensure a victory. Mr. Moorcroft, however, repelled them success- 
fully, and the Moollah was so mortified and enraged, that he threatened to 
assail him with accusations at every stage on his journey to Bokhara, for the 
sole purpose of frustrating his views. * If you will not listen to my first ad- 
vice,’ said he to the Peerzada, * at least make him go back, for if you do not, 
Toorkistan will inevitably full into the hands of the English.' 


( The remainder next month.) 
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No work, perhaps, for many years, has been looked for with more eagerness 
and impatience than this. The few details which had been published in an 
authentic shape, respecting the perils encountered by the travellers, in the 
desert and in the field of battle, and the more recent reports of the discoveries 
made during ■ their three years 7 exploration of regions which excite, on many 
accounts, peculiar interest, amply justified great expectations. We will not 
say that these expectations arc altogether disappointed ; but we lament that 
they were so inordinately raised by misrepresentation or misapprehension. 
The contents of this work are extremely interesting ; the discoveries they dis- 
close are valuable ; the narratives of the two surviving travellers are highly 
creditable to them, both as actors and relators (for they arc written in a sen- 
sible yet unpretending style ) ; but we can find no details of the wonders we 
were promised : — the mighty kingdom in the interior, the centre of an immense 
traffic; — flourishing and populous towns, built but a few miles apart from each 
other ; — a civilized nation of black complexion, with a large military force 
clothed in complete armour, part wearing “ the perfect hauberk mail of the 
Norman knights,” and part the Roman armour, “exactly conformable to the 
specimens handed down from antiquity !” Whoever examines the work 
expecting to realize these accounts, which have been repeatedly obtruded upon 
thepublic as the results of this expedition into Africa, will search in vain. 

It is well known that Dr. Oudncy fell a victim to the climate, which accele- 
rated the progress of a pectoral complaint lie had carried out with him from 
England. ITe appears to have been very early incapacitated from those scien- 
tific offices for which he was the only individual of the three fully qualified. 
Ilis ardour, however, never deserted him ; he even hastened his death by his 
exertions. His contributions to the work are, therefore, few. 

Major Denham's portion consists of an introductory chapter, detailing the 
particulars of the journey from Tripoli to Mdurztik, which had been reached 
by Mr. Ritchie and Capt. Lyon, as well as Horncmann ; and of an excursion to 
the westward of Mourzuk ; also the narrative of the expedition from that city 
to Bornou, from the capital of which, Kouka, he proceeded to Mandara, in 
conjunction with a ghrazzic ,* or marauding party, who, in attacking the town 
of Musfcia, sustained a total overthrow ; by a series of astonishing escapes, 
Major Denham succeeded in getting back to Kouka. This officer, consequently, 
penetrated nearly 300 miles more to the southward than his companions ; 
namely, to the 9th parallel of north latitude. 

Capt. Clappcrton's narrative gives an account of an excursion from Kouka 
to the westward, performed by that officer and Dr. Oudney, who died on the 
journey, 12th January 1824, at a place called Murmur. From hence Capt. 
Clapperton proceeded alone to Kano, and thence, still in a westerly direction 
inclining to the north, nearty as far as the 6th eastern meridian, to Sackatoo. 

A large portion of the tract visited by these travellers had never, probably, 

been 
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been trod by natives of Europe, at least in modern times ; the inhabitants had 
never seen, scarcely heard of, Europeans. It is amusing to read the state- 
ments which Major Denham gives (as Mungo Park had done before) of the 
astonishment, and even horror, which his w'hite skin inspired wherever he 
went. Some ran away as at a spectre ; others shrieked ; market-women tum- 
bled over their own merchandize to escape his look ; the ladies of rank were 
never weary of examining his hands, opening his bosom, &c.; but the sudden 
removal of his turban, and the exposure of a bald white pate, would startle, 
perhaps overturn, a whole assembly. His black friends would say, with a look 
of pity, “ why are you white ?” 

It is, at the same time, pleasing to find, from the concurrent testimony of 
Major Denham, Dr. Oudncy, and Capt. Clapperton, that there docs not exist 
that animosity towards Europeans which has been believed to prevail in these 
regions. Even the Arab merchants allowed Englishmen, though Kaffirs, to 
rank next to their own nation. Major Denham states (p. 328), that wherever 
El Kanemy, the shcikli of Bornou, (the only important power in Central Africa, 
besides that of the Felatahs, whose chief is actuated by almost similar senti- 
ments) has authority, " Europeans, and particularly Englishmen, will be kindly 
and hospitably received.*’ In respect to dress, the travellers found the advan- 
tage of wearing their own costume instead of that of Musulmans ; and the 
writer last quoted observes, that though they were the first travellers in Africa 
who had resisted the persuasion that disguise was necessary, and were deter- 
mined to appear as Britons and Christians, their conduct in this particular 
seemed to excite confidence instead of jealousy. He adds (p. xviii), “ I am 
perfectly satisfied that our reception would have been less friendly had we 
assumed a character that could have been at best but ill supported.” 

Throughout their journey they had repeated evidence, not only of the 
horrors attending the slave-trade, but that this dreadful commerce, encouraged 
by Europeans, is the most formidable obstacle to discovery, and to the intro- 
duction of civilization and legitimate traffic in these vast tracts. Hundreds, 
nay thousands of human skeletons lay strewed in the desert between Mourzuk 
and Bornou, victims of want and fatigue. Every few miles, a note of Dr. 
Oudney (p. 8) informs us, a skeleton was seen ; at Meshoo, the ground was 
strewed with them : one hand often lay under the head, and frequently both, 
as if in the act of compressing the head — symptoms of the torture which 
these unhappy objects of brutal avarice undergo, ere death releases them ! 
Capt. Clapperton found, whilst at Kano, in the territories of the chief of the 
Felatahs, that his projected journey to Nyffee was prevented by the intrigues 
of the Arabs, “ as they know well, if the native Africans were once acquainted 
with English commerce by the way of the sea, their own lucrative inland 
trade would from that moment cease.” P. 88. 

They arrived at Kouka, the capital of Bornou, February 17, 1823. This 
was a momentous day : they came in contact with a people who were utterly 
unacquainted with Europeans ; and the contradictory accounts the travellers 
had received respecting the power of the sheikh (some representing his force 
to consist of a few ragged negroes armed with spears ; others describing his 
troops to be not only numerous, but to a certain degree well trained) created 
additional interest and curiosity. As they approached: the town, they were 
surprised to see, drawn up steadily in line, a body of several thousand cavalry, 
under the shiekh’s first general, a negro of noble aspect. At sight of the 
travellers the troops moved rapidly to meet them, and the tact and manage- 
ment in their movements. Major Denham says, astonished him. 

The 
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The sheikh’s negroes, os they are called, meaning the black chiefs and favourites, all 
raised to that rank by some deed of bravery, were habited in coats of mail composed of 
iron-chain, which covered them from the throat to the knees, dividing behind, and 
coming on each side of the horse : some of them had helmets, or rather skull-caps, of 
the same metal, with chin-pieces, all sufficiently strong to ward off the stroke of a 
spear. Their horsed heads were also defended by plates of iron, brass, and silver, just 
leaving sufficient room for the eyes of the animal, P. 64. 

This description is elucidated by a portrait of one of the body-guard of 
the sheikh, as well as representations of the various parts of the armour, 
so that antiquaries will not be at a loss to discover how far the assertions 
respecting the perfect Norman and lloman armour are accurate. 

Kouka, the travellers, those who survived at least, made their head-quarters 
for eighteen months (Major Denham and Capt. Clapperton left it August 16, 
1824) ; in the meantime they were joined by another companion, Mr. Toole, 
who soon fell a sacrifice to the climate. At their departure they left Mr. 
Tyrwhitt at Kouka, as British resident, who has, however, subsequently fol- 
lowed Dr. Oudncy and Mr. Toole to an untimely grave. 

El Kanemy, the sheikh of Kouka, of whom the travellers afford us a very 
favourable picture, is the real sovereign of Bornou ; but the nominal sultan is 
still in possession of all the shadowy attributes of sovereignty, and resides at 
old Birnie. Like the relation between Stepliano and Trinculo, in the “ Tem- 
pest,” the sultan is the sovereign, and the sheikh the “viceroy over him.” The 
travellers paid a visit to this sultan at Birnie, which, like Kouka, is a town with 
mud walls ; the houses are huts, generally circular, built for the most part of 
mud, sometimes of straw, or of coarse mats. The description of the sultan’s 
court reminds us of the puerile extravagancies which abound in English panto- 
mimes. We quote Major Denham’s words : — 

Large bellies and large heads arc indispensable for those who serve the court of Bor- 
nou; and those who unfortunately possess not the former by nature, or on whom lusti- 
ness will not be forced by cramming, make up the deficiency of proLubcrance by a 
wadding, which, as they sit on the horse, gives the belly the curious appearance of 
hanging over the pummel of the saddle. The eight, ten, and twelve shirts, of different 
colours, that they wear one over the other, help a little to increase this greatness of 
person: the head is enveloped in folds of muslin or linen of various colours, though 
mostly white, so as to deform it as much as possible ; and those "whose turban was the 
most studied, had the effect [/. c. their turbans had the effect] of making the head 
appear completely on one side. Nothing could be more ridiculous than the appearance 
of these people, squatting down in their places, tottering under the weight and magni- 
tude of their turbans and their bellies, while the thin legs that appeared underneath but 
ill accorded with the bulk of the other parts. 1\ 7y. 

Angornou is the largest town in Bornou ; it contains at least 30,000 inhabi- 
tants; it is not walled, but the huts are larger and more commodious than at 
Kouka. Here is a weekly market, attended (the natives say) in peaceable times 
by 80,000 or 100,000 persons. Linen is so cheap here, that most of the males 
indulge in the luxury of a shirt and pair of trowsers. Major Denham was 
much amused at the inode of imploring charity employed by some beggars in 
thef&ug, or market-place. They exhibited a shirt as well as the rest; but 
holding up the tattered remains of a nether garment, kept exclaiming, ** breeches 
there are none ! breeches there are none 1” 

From the sheikh of Bornou the travellers experienced great courtesy and 
liberality. “ It is quite impossible,” says Major Denham, “ to describe the 
value of his kinejness to us on all occasions.” Learning that their funds were 
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low, he sent word that any money they stood in need of he would immediately 
furnish them with. Nor is this an isolated example : the same traveller, at 
the conclusion of his narrative, speaks of the natives of the countries he 
traversed generally in these terms : — 

If either here or in any foregoing part of this journal It may be thought that I have 
spoken too favourably of the natives we were thrown amongst, I can only answer, that 
I have described them as I found them, hospitable, kind-hearted, honest, and liberal. 
To the latest hour of my life I shall remember them with affectionate regard ; and many 
are the untutored children of nature in Central Africa who possess feelings and princi- 
ples that would do honour to the most civilized Christian. P. 311. 

Some of the wild and savage tribes who inhabit the mountains, and the 
borders and islands of lake Tchad, are of course to be excepted from this 
general description. The Kcrdy tribes, who dwell upon the hills which over- 
look the capital of Mandara (the limit of Major Denham’s advance to the 
southward) are depicted in terrific colours. They feed upon horse-flesh ; their 
aspect and dress arc strikingly wild and savage. The Biddomahs, who inhabit 
the islands in the Tchad, and subsist upon the plunder of the neighbouring 
people, are scarcely less savage. Their personal appearance is excessively 
repulsive : they have large mouths, and long necks ; the upper part of the 
face is very flat ; they are sulky and reserved ; they never salute strangers, as 
the other negroes invariably do. 

The black beauties of Central Africa seem to have made a strong impression 
upon Major Denham : he speaks in several places of their personal charms 
with a sort of rapture. He contrasts thg beautiful forms, expressive eyes, 
pearly teeth, and excessive cleanliness of the true negro ladies with those of a 
lighter hue at Mourzuk, whom he describes as follows : — 

Wrapped in a woollen blanket, with an under one of the same texture, seldom 
changed night or day until it drops off', or that they may be washed for their wedding ; 
hair clotted, and besmeared with sand, brown powder of cloves, and other drugs, in 
order to give them the popular smell ; their silver ear-rings and coral ornaments all 
blackened by the perspiration flowing from their anointed locks ; they are really such 
bundles of filth, that it is not without alarm you see them approach towards you, or 
disturb their garments in your presence. P. 300. 

It is time, however, that we should advert to the more important discove- 
ries which have rewarded the efforts of these travellers. Of these the discovery 
of the large state of Bornou is not the least remarkable : although heard of, 
it may be truly said to have been less known before their visit than Timbuctoo 
itself. We must not, however, exaggerate the importance of our connection 
with this state. The present effective ruler appears to be a man of sense as 
well as courage : yet his authority is not co-extensive with his nominal pos- 
sessions. When Major Denham petitioned to be suffered to survey the 
eastern shore of lake Tchad, the sheikh replied, “ It is not in my power to 
send you to the eastward, or you should not want my assistance. You have 
seen enough of the dispositions of the inhabitants of the countries towards me, 
and their power, to know that this is true. It has pleased God to grant me a 
victory now, which may lead to quieter times.” The discomfiture of the expe- 
dition from Kouka against the Felatahs, shows what consequences the change 
of character or of fortune in the ruler of Bornou may produce. 

The information which the travellers collected respecting Timbuctoo, and 
the course of the rivers, though not verified, arc valuable additions to our 
former stock. From Abdel Gassam, the son of a Felatali chief of D’jennie, 
who had come. from Timbuctoo on his way to Mecca, Major Denham procured 
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much curious intelligence respecting the destruction of Mungo Park and his 
party (which is confirmatory of preceding accounts), and concerning the city of 
Timbuctoo. A Moor, named Khalifa, told the Major that Timhuctoo was 
now governed by a woman (a statement confirmed by two letters received from 
Timbuctoo, which Major D. afterwards saw at Tripoli); and that the term 
wangara , hitherto supposed to be a state, is merely a title applied to gold 
countries : Bambara is therefore called Wangara. There is a camel-road from 
Sackatoo to Timbuctoo, but infested by the Kafirs of Cobee. 

The most splendid discovery is that of the great lake Tchad, a vast 
body of fresh water, without an outlet, upwards of 200 miles from east 
to west, by about 150 miles, in the broadest part, from north to south. 
This lake is situated between the 14th and 17th eastern meridians, and 
between 1 2J° and 14£° of north latitude. It was explored by Major Den- 
ham, except on its eastern and north-eastern sides : the only rivers he found 
communicating with it were the Yeou, on the west, the, course of which 
is very short from the south-west (running into the Tchad at the rate of 
three miles an hour) ; and the Shary, on the south, which, according to infor- 
mation given to Major Denham, communicates with the Kowara, which 
passes Timbuctoo. The Yeou is called by the Arabs the Nile, a term which, 
in this part of Africa, denotes all sweet running water. 

The account which the inhabitants on the borders of the lake give of it is, 
that it once emptied itself into the Bahr-el-Ghazah by a stream which had dried 
up, but the bed remained ; and that it wasted itself in an immense swamp. 
At four days’ journey was, they said, another lake, called Fittre ; not still 
water like the Tchad, but it received a river from the south-west, forming, in 
fact, the lake, which was also called Darfoor water, and Shilluk. 

The disturbed state of the country on the eastern borders of the lake pre- 
vented Major Denham from completing his survey of it ; Barca Gana, the 
sheikh’s general, encompassed it, however, four several times, in the course 
of his operations against the tribes in this quarter ; and as he had a force of 
from 400 to 800 cavalry with him, the passage of a river or running stream 
could not, as Major D. remarks, have escaped his observation. 

The accessions to our geographical knowledge of Africa, which these 
travellers have contributed, conduct us but a little way towards a solution of 
the problems concerning that continent. We trust the efforts of Capt. 
Clapperton, now on another expedition thither, will carry us still farther. 

We have been able to afford the reader but a slender and imperfect idea of 
this work, which is one of the most interesting of the kind we have met with for 
some years. The narrative is unlaboured ; the travellers appear to represent 
things just as they saw them ; and there is quite as much scientific information 
as could be expected, under the peculiar circumstances of the expedition. 
The conduct of the travellers generally appears to have been judicious, and 
to have made its proper impression upon the natives. We are not disposed to 
blame the instance of excess exhibited by Capt. Clapperton, who, on finding 
that Dr. Oudney’s grave had been outraged by a party of Arabs, under the 
eye of the Governor of Murmur, sent for his excellency, and applied a horse- 
whip to his shoulders 1 
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VARIETIES; 

PHILOSOPHICAL , SCIENTIFIC , AND LITERARY. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the members of the Asia- 
tic Society was held at Chouringhee on 
Wednesday the 2d Nov. ; the lion. 
J. H. Haring ton, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

At this meeting the Hon. Sir Charles 
Grey, Mr. J. Paxton, Captain T. Macan, 
and Mr. Conolly, were unanimously 
elected members of the Society. 

Present, for the Museum. The im- 
pression of the foot of Gautama, by Dr. 
R. Tytler. 

A live Snake, the Boa Constrictor, 
from Saugor, and a hammock, or litter, 
used in Ncpnul, by R. Hunter, Esq. 

Six images from Hammirpore, by M. 
Ainslie, Esq. 

A series of specimens illustrative of the 
strata in the coal field of New South 
Wales, by D. Ross, Esq. ; with a des- 
criptive sketch of the mineral basin as 
existing at the north-eastern end of Pon- 
typool, Monmouthshire, referring to the 
substances enumerated. 

For the Library. Copies of all the 
oriental works published under the pa- 
tronage of the College of Fort William, 
■since October 1814, by the Council of the 
.College. 

A Sanscrit manuscript, the moral sen- 
tences of Chanakya, with a Ncvari trans- 
lation, by II.’ B. Hodgson, Esq. 

A coloured mat) of Benares, by James 
Prinscp, Esq. 

Several Burmese manuscripts, by F. P. 
Strong, Esq. in the name of Captain 
Wilson. 

The Secretary read a paper .by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel V. Blacker, on the geogra- 
phical boundaries of India. This paper 
abounds with curious matter, and interest- 
ing illustrations, but we understand, that 
its communication to the Society was 
premature on the part of the Secretary, 
the intelligent author, not having yet, in 
Ilia own estimation, fully developed the 
subject. We must therefore refrain from 
citing its substance beyond adverting to a 
point which we think the author has 
incontestibly made out, that the river 
Indus cannot be considered either geo- 
graphically or politically as the western 
barrier of Hindoostan. 

The Secretaiy also read a letter from 
Mr. Moorcroft, dated Cashmeer, the 8th 
of February, 1823, but owing to the diffi- 
culties of transmission from that remote 
quarter, it was not received before the 2d 
of November 1825. The letter contains 
a sketch of the language of Tibet, illus- 


trated by drawings of the various alphabets 
employed in that country. Mr. Moor- 
croft has sent at the same time some 
stereotype line engravings of mythological 
and real personages, and a few pen-draw- 
ings executed in a similar style. These 
productions are to us quite surprising, as 
exhibiting a degree of taste and skill in the 
art of design which could not have been 
expected from Tibet. The Grand Lama, 
seated on a chair of state, is gracefully 
formed, and the drapery well arranged. 
A figure at Iris feet is very happily ma- 
naged in a kneeling posture, and the two 
deities in the clouds, with halos round 
them, equally well conceived. The draw- 
ing of a beautiful Lama is also admirably 
executed, and the multitude of surround- 
ing figures, depicted with the same taste 
and spirit. But tlie death of the mortal 
part of the Prophet Zaclieeamoonee is, 
perhaps, the finest in point of composition. 
The figures surrounding the reclining 
Saint, are numerous, and the expression 
and attitudes of grief, well varied. These 
outlines remind us of Flaxman’s Ilomer, 
by their freedom and simplicity, but, of 
course, in an inferior degree. Mr. Moor- 
croft, however, says, that they are merely 
the common productions of the country, 
and that those of a higher description are 
not procurable, being deposited in the 
temples, and in the houses of men of 
opulence. 

Mr. Moorcroft lias given an account of 
every variety of letter used in Tibet, for 
familiar and religious purposes, and the 
enumeration is certainly curious. 

No. 1. Is termed the Lantm , the letter 
of the Lhas, or Angels It is used for 
inscriptions in the Temples, or Monas- 
teries, and the sacred sentence of “ Om 
ina nee put me hang” is usually written 
with it. This character is frequently met 
with in a line perpendicular to its present 
direction, accompanied by several orna- 
mental strokes, or bars, to tlie right. 

No. 2. The Wurtoo , the letter of the 
Genii ( Looee ) or the guardian spirits of 
springs, rivers, mountains, & c. It is 
found at Lhassa in some religious books, 
but few persons understand it well, and it 
is seldom made use of. 

No. 3. The Gyagcr Kumate . The 
first of these wdrds is the name given by 
the Tibetans to Hindoostan, and the 
second is that of the place to which the 
letter is peculiar. 

If it really exists, at present, it will 
probably not have escaped European 
research. 

No. 
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No. 4. Is the Surchoo Pookhung cha- 
racter. This also belongs to Hindoostan, 
and it need only be observed tliat the first 
word signifies “ East/' and that the 
second is the name of the district, or 
town in which it was employed. 

No. 5. The Tchaklo. 

No. 6. * The Skongkur dozhe . This and 
the preceding belong to Tibet, but they 
are as little studied and as little used as 
the Wurtoo. 

No. 7. Is the Oomet Brootsa . The first 
of these words is applied to every des- 
cription of the vulgar, or common letter, of 
which this is a variety, sometimes, though 
not most frequently, used for works on 
.subjects unconnected with religion, as 
medicine. 

No. 8. The Mootaghpe Oochun. 

No. 9. The Shinpooe Oochun . These 
are merely the established Ecclesiastical 
letters, with the omission of a few of the 
vowel signs, and the addition of a line 
betwixt some of the syllables, intended, 
as it is said, to prevent the writing being 
readily deeyphered. 

. No. 10. The Sunskrcct. 

No. 11. The Oomet Peik, more gene- 
rally used than the Brootsa. 

No. 12. The Oochun , or the character 
in which the Kangyoon, the Koghiur of 
Georgi, and every book treating of religion 
is cither written or printed. 

No- 13. The Oomet Choohyik, the 
vulgar, letter in general use. 

No. 14. The Thor. This name, with 
the addition of Po, is used to designate a 
race of Tartars supposed to inhabit a 
country bordering upon the north of 
Tibet, near the sources of the great 
Yangtse Kiang, and included between the 
frontier of Khoten, and the tract of 
country, through which passes the great 
commercial road from Lhassa to Siling, or 
Siningfoo. These people are distinct from 
the Kalmuks, who arc named Sokpo. 
They are, perhaps, a tribe of the Eluths, 
but oriental research may be sufficiently 
advanced to recognise them. The cha- 
racter resembles that of China, in being 
written in a line commencing at the top 
of the page and proceeding downwards. 
The Seal of the Grand Lama affords a 
specimen of it. 

Mr. Moorcroft observes that the in- 
correctness of the present maps of Asia 
may give rise to a suspicion thut the coun- 
try of Thor touches upon the boundary of 
Ladak. But the unexplored territory of 
Khoten extends far to the East, along the 
face of the Mooz Tagh, connected by 
irregular groups with Kantesee, or Kue- 
las, and the line of the ancient thorough- 
fare, between Kashkar and India, was 
tli rough its capital and Rood okh, formerly 
the summer residence of the chief of 
Ladak. 

“ Tibet,” says Mr. Moorcroft, “ ap- 


pears to liave offered a secure asylum to 
refugees of different religious persuasions 
at different periods, and it is presumed 
that the Manichean and Nestorian Chris- 
tians have profited by the tranquillity of 
the country, and the liberal, unpersecuting, 
spirit of its inhabitants. And from what 
I have myself seen of the indifference with 
which all classes of Lamaists behold an 
individual, born in their faith, embracing 
the doctrines of Mahomet, a suspicion is 
forced upon the mind, that if the mission- 
aries who were domiciliated at Lassa, 
had confined their operation merely to 
making proselytes, and had not insulted 
the people by vilifying and degrading the 
national religion, they would not have 
been expelled from the country. But tlie 
same tolerating spirit does not exist among 
the Chineses who have now usurped the 
government of Lassa.” 

Mr. Moorcroft has been led to believe, 
from what he has seen, that the libraries 
of Lassa abound with matter, which, con- 
sidering the insulated situation of that 
country, would surprise the learned in 
Europe, were they accessible to Euro- 
pean research. The Kangoor, or Kagh- 
yoor, a book found in all the principal 
monasteries, consists of one hundred and 
eight folio volumes, each two feet six in 
length, and six inches and three-quarters 
in breadth, the first volume containing 
1,088 pages. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARTS. 

Meeting of February 6. — The follow- 
ing persons were admitted members : — 
Messrs. Biart; A. II. Brue, geographer; 
Gros, professor at the Royal College of 
St. Louis ; Paclio, a traveller late from 
Cyrena'is ; P- Wynch, in the service of 
the English East- India Company. 

M. de Hammer communicated to the 
Council, certain fragments relative to 
Masoudi, and the origin of the Thousand 
and One Nights. 

M. Klaproth communicated the con- 
tents of a work which he proposes to 
publish on the ancient Turkish dialect, 
called Coman. 

IVI. Jouannin, of Constantinople, trans- 
mitted to the Council, a memoir of M. 
Ruffin, for insertion in the Journal Asia - 
tique ; also the design of an ancient mo- 
nument found in a valley near Nicomedia. 

M. Cesar Moreau transmitted from 
London some tables relating to the com- 
merce of the English East- India Com- 
pany; also a donation of a Chineso celes- 
tial planisphere, of which M. Alsel Re- 
musat will give an account at the ensuing 
meeting. 

Some passages were communicated of a 
letter from Count Rzewouski, of War- 
saw, relative to the labours of M. Majew- 
ski on the Sanscrit language, and announc- 
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ing the transmission of a work by the 

latter. 

A passage of a letter from 'M. L. Van 
Alstin, of Ghent# to Messrs. Dondey 
Dupre was communicated, offering the 
means of making scientific researches in 
different parts of Asia. 

M. Abel llemusat made a verbal report 
of the reasons which prevented M. Klap- 
roth and himself from making known to 
the Council the means of composing a 
Japanese vocabulary, and on the plan of a 
work of the same kind which he proposes 
to publish conjointly with M. Landresse, 
after the great Chinese and Japanese 
Dictionary recently obtained by the King’s 
library. 

The President delivered a report of the 
presentation made to the King on the 31st 
January of the first six volumes of the 
Journal Asiatique. The following speech 
was addressed to bis Majesty by the 
President : — 

“ Sire : The Asiatic Society has the 
honour to offer the first volumes of the 
Journal which it publishes. Founded in 
1823, under the reign of the monarch who 
established amongst us, instruction in the 
languages of China and India, its object 
is to multiply and extend our acquaintance 
with the countries and the people of Asia, 
ancient and modern. No nation of Eu- 
rope has done so much as France for 
oriental studies. The Asiatic Society will 
contribute its utmost to maintain this 
superiority. If your Majesty deigns to 
grant your august protection, it will feel 
assured of success, as well as obtain in 
advance the most flattering recompense.” 

The King’s Reply. 

44 I will always protect with pleasure, 
labours like yours, gentlemen, useful to 
the public. I am well satisfied with 
them, and urge you to continue them.” 

LAWYERS IN CHINA. 

No attomies are authorized by law in 
China ; those self-constituted, are thus de- 
fined and described by a Chinese classic 
writer : “ Villainous and perverse vaga- 
bonds, who are fond of making a stir, and 
who, either by fraudulent and crafty 
schemes, excite discord ; or by disorderly 
and illegal proceedings, intimidate and 
impose upon people !” 



A work has been published at Paris, 
by M. Villot, keeper of the records of that 
city, to prove that the game of chess took 
its rise from the study of astronomy among 
the Egyptians. “ The author,” says the 
Rlvue Encydopldique, “ by a series of 
researches which he had undertaken upon 
the subject of the astronomy of the Egyp- 
tians, discovered that calendars or astro- 
nomical tables are to be met with on a 


great number of monuments, in the form 
of chess-boards. His objeet in the pre- 
sent work is to point out the remarkable 
coincidence which exists between the 
game of chess and the rules by which the 
various combinations of hours, days, 
months, and years, are arranged in the 
triple Egyptian calendar.” 

EGYPTIAN COLLECTIONS. 

The Emperor of Austria has just pur- 
chased a splendid collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, now at Leghorn ; the cost is 

25.000 francs. The collection contains 

3.000 articles. There are colossal sphinxes; 
the monolith sanctuary of Philog, a royal 
sarcophagus, taken from a tomb at Thebes; 
the famous numerical wall of the palace of 
Carnac, entire ; an immense his-relief, 
relative to the conquests of Sesostris; 
nearly eighty MSS. on papyrus, Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Coptic, and Arabic; many 
articles of gold, and precious stones; 
beautiful Greek and Egyptian inscrip- 
tions; the entire frescos of an Egyp- 
tian tomb at Thebes ; several portraits of 
the times of the Greeks on pannel, and 
one on canvas. — [. French Paper . 

OWHYEE LAP-DOG. 

Few of the Hawauan females are 
without their favourite animal. It is 
usually a dog. Here (at a place 
called Kapapala), however, we observed 
a species of pet that we had not seen be- 
fore. It was a curly- tailed pig, about a 
year and a half old, three or four feet 
long, and apparently well fed. He be- 
longed to two sisters of our host. — [El- 
lis's Tour in the Sandwich Islands. 

CAPTAIN COOK. 

The dagger witfi which Captain Cook 
was killed, is in the possession of a lite- 
rary gentleman of the Blonde, who has 
collected many new, interesting, and cu- 
rious particulars relative to his death, 
and of the past history of these interesting 
islanders. — [. Hampshire Telegraph . 

BURMESE ANTIQUITIES. 

Captain Coe, late commander of the 
squadron in the East- Indies, has presented 
to the university of Cambridge an alabas- 
ter statue of a Burmese idol, taken from 
the sacred grove, near Ava ; and two re- 
ligious books, beautifully executed on the 
* Palmyra leaf, to- which none but the Bur- 
mese priests are permitted to have access. 

A NEW ISLAND IN THE PACIFIC. 

In July last, the Pollux Dutch sloop of 
war, Captain Eeg, discovered a new and 
well-peopled island in the Pacific, to 
which tlie name of Nederlandich Island 
was given : its latitude and longitude laid 
down at 7° 10' S., and 177° 33' 16"E. 

from 
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from Greenwich. The natives were ath- 
letic and fierce, great thieves, and, from 
their shewing no symptoms of fear when 
muskets were discharged, evidently unac- 
quainted with the effects of fire-arms. 

NAPOLEON WORSHIPPED BY THE CHINESE. 

An English missionary in Java states, 
that in the village of Buitenzorg, in the 
vicinity of Batavia, where there is a colony 
of 2,000 Chinese, he found in one of their 
houses a European picture of Bonaparte, 
in a gilt frame, to which the people offer 
incense, and pay their morning and even- 
ing vows ! 

HORSES FED ON MILK. 

Major Denham says, that the horses of 
the Tibboos, in Central Africa, are fed 
entirely on camels* milk, corn being too 
scarce and valuable an article for the 
Tibboos to spare them ; they drink it, he 
observes, both sweet and sour; and ani- 
mals in higher health and condition I 
scarcely ever saw. 

BUDIIUISM IN CHINA. 

The author of Ching-tszc-t’hung states 
that the religion of Full (or Budhu), en- 
tered China during the 7tli year of the 
reign of the Emperor Ming of the dynasty 
Han, about A.D. 50. The compilers of 
Kang-he’s Dictionary deny this, and say, 
that some of the Sha-mun, or priests of 
Fiih, came to China during the dynasty 
Tsili. The first Emperor of that dynasty, 
Che-liwang, who reigned al>out 250 
years B. C., imprisoned those priests on 
account of their being foreigners ; but, 
it is said, a golden man broke open the 
prison-doors at night. In the time of 
Woo-te (B. C. 150) an image of Full was 
obtained, and the images of the present 


m 

day are according to that model. They 
allow, however, that it was during the 
reign of Ming tliat this religion entered 
China more effectually, in consequence of 
a dream of the emperor’s, in which he 
saw a golden man flying about the palace. 
— Dr. Morrison. 

NEW MAP OF ASIA. 

M. Klaproth, of Paris, lias had a map 
of the part of Asia that lies between 21° 
and 31° north latitude and 89® and 101° 
of cast longitude, engraved for the second 
number of his Magazin Asiatique , which 
is about to be published in Paris. From 
a specimen of this map received in Lon- 
don, it appears, that it will be much supe- 
rior to any map of that part of Asia 
already published, as M. Klaproth lias 
availed himself of the Chinese and Mau- 
de hu maps of the countries east and north 
of Bengal, which are much better than 
those compiled by European geographers. 
What makes this map and the memoir 
that will accompany it peculiarly interest- 
ing at the present time, is, that it lays 
down the sources and course of the river 
Brahmaputra, about which there has 
lately been much speculation ; and that it 
gives the course of the Yaru-dzarigbo-tchu, 
or river of Tibet, which Major Kennel 
has erroneously connected with the 
Brahmaputra. 

The courses of these rivers, as laid down 
by M. Klaproth, afford strong confirmation 
of the opinion expressed by Capt. Lachlan, 
of the 1 7th Bengal regt., in a memoir on 
the Brahmaputra read before the Koyal 
Asiatic Society about eighteen mouths 
since, namely : — ** That the Sanpoo, or 
river of Tibet, is not connected with tbe 
Brahmaputra, but is probably connected 
with the Irrawaddy, or river of Ava.” 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENT ABOLISHED. 

Fort WiUinm , Oct. 6 , 1825 — With re- 
ference to the advertisement published in 
the Gov. Gazette of the 11th Sept. 1823, 
notifying tbe appointment of Mr. Surg. 
W. F. Mu ston, to afford medical aid to 
the native officers in the employment of 
government at the Presidency in the ci- 
vil department, &c. Notice is hereby 
given, that the Right Hon. the Governor 
General in council has been pleased in con- 
formity to orders received on the subject 
from the hon. the Court of Directors to 


abolish the appointment in question from 
and after the 31st Inst. 

AUGMENTATION FOR THE SAPPERS AND 
MINERS. 

Fort William , Oct . 6, 1825 —An aug- 
mentation of 1 Jemadar 2 Havildars, 2 
Naicks and 40 privates per company, is 
authorized as a temporary arrangement for 
the corps of sappers and miners. 

ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS. 

Fort William , Oct. 7, 1825.— Die 
Governor- General in Council is pleased 
to sanction an allowance of Sonat Rupees 
( 1 50) one hundred and fifty per mensem, 
and 'the > usual allowance for one horse, to 

be 
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be drawn by the several officers who have 
been appointed second in command with 
the six extra regiments of Nat. Inf. the 
same to commence- from the date of join, 
ing their respective corps. 


MXW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Fort William, Nov. 11, 1825— The 

Right Hon. the Governor- General having 
been pleased to nominate W. B. Bayley, 
Esq. . one of the senior merchants in the 
service of the lion. Company, to supply the 
vacancy in the council of Fort William, 
occasioned by the death of the hon. John 
Fendall, Esq., the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, has called the 
said W. B. Bayley, Esq. to take his seat 
in council accordingly, and the said W. 
B. Bayley, Esq. has in obedience thereto, 
taken the oaths and his seat in the Council 
of Fort William, under the usual salute 
from the ramparts of the Fort. 


RELIEF OF TROOrs. 

Head- Quarters, Nov . 11, 1825.— On the 
arrival at Chittagong of the 1st and 2d 
Light Inf. Bats., the Light Inf. brigade 
with the south-eastern division is to be 
broken up, and the brigade appointments 
to cease from the date of publication of 
these orders at that station. 

The 1st and 2d Light Inf. Bats, will 
then proceed to Dinapore by water, where 
they will be broken up and the native 
commissioned, non-commissioned officers, 
drummers, and privates of the several com- 
panies composing those battalions, are to 
be allowed from six to eight months* leave 
of absence according to the discretion of 
the officers commanding those corps, and 
with reference to distance previously to 
being required to rejoin their respective 
regiments. 

The 3d brigade of Infantry in Cacliar 
to be broken up, and the appointments 
connected therewith to cease from the date 
of the publication of this order at the 
head -quarters of the brigade. 

The appointment of 2d in command to 
the troops on the Sylhet frontier to cease, 
and Brig. Gen. Dunkin will join his re- 
giment on its return to Bengal. The 7th 
N.I. will continue to occupy its position 
on the Sylhet frontier ; the 22d N. I. will 
proceed by water to Berliampore; and the 
44th by water! to Dacca, where it will 
receive further orders. 

On thd . departure from Arracan of 
H.M.’s 44th and 54th Regs., the 1st and 
2d brigades with the south-eastern division 
wilLjdsq^ broken up, and the staff ap- 
pointft&ilts* connected therewith will cease. 

' Ijps following movements of corps are 
directs^' to take place : 

wing of the 1st L.C. will pro. 
4nKKm!Boglipore to Sultanpore, Be- 


nares, where the regiment is to be station, 
ed, until further orders. 

The 54th N.I. to proceed from Kishen- 
gunge to Assam, for the relief of the 57th 
N.I. which latter corps will proceed by 
water to Dinapore. 

The left wing of the 28th N. I. lately 
arrived with treasure in Calcutta, will 
proceed to Barrackpore, where the regi- 
ment is to be stationed. 

On the arrival of the 22d N.I. at Ber- 
hampore, the right wing 28th N.I. will 
inarch to Barrackpore. 

The 13th N.I. will proceed to Assam. 
On the arrival of the 13th in Assam, the 
46th N.I. will proceed by watdt to 
Dinapore. 

The 2d local horse, now in Arracan, 
will proceed to Kassgunge, and the 3d 
local horse at Commillali will proceed to 
Bareilly. 

Head Quarters, Nov . 18, 1825. — On 
the return to Bengal of H.M.’s 44th foot 
it will proceed by water to Ghazepore, 
where it will be stationed until further 
orders. 

The following regiments about to quit 
Arracan, are to be stationed as follows • 
The 26th N. I. at Cawnpore ; the 42d N. I. 
at Caw n pore; the 49th N.I. at Benares; 
and the 6 2d N.I. at Benares. 

The 44th N.I. now at Dacca, will pro- 
ceed by water to Cawnpore. 

CONDUCT OF TIIE GOVE R NO ll-Q JEN EKAL*S 
BODY GUARD. 

Fort William, Nov. 18 th, 1825.— As a 
particular mark of approbation of the me- 
ritorious conduct of the Governor- Gene- 
ral’s body guard, in volunteering tlieir 
services beyond sea, at a moment when 
cavalry were not conveniently available 
from any other quarter, the Right Hon. 
the Governor- General in Council, with 
advertence to the extensive promotion 
which has recently taken place in the 
regular cavalry, is pleased to direct, that 
one subadar, one jemadar, four havildars, 
and four naicks be added to the guard, 
and promotions bearing date the 1st of 
June 1825, made accordingly. 

The commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers who may be promoted by 
the operation of these orders, will be borne 
as supernumeraries oil the strength of the 
body guard until otherwise provided for. 

TEMPORARY STATION HOSPITALS. 

Fort William, Dec . 9th 1825. At the 
recommendation of the medical board, the 
Right Hon. the Governor- General in 
council is pleased to authorize the esta- 
blishment of two temporary station hos- 
pitals, one at Barrackpore, and the other 
at Chittagong, for the reception of the 
sick belonging to regiments employed on 
service to the eastward, or who may have 

been 
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been left at either station on the departure 
of their corps. 

An establishment of hospital attendants * 
will be fixed for each, subject to occasional 
augmentation, when the medical board 
consider any additional servants indispen- 
sable, with reference to an increased num- 
ber of patients. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. Govan is appointed 
to the charge of the hospital at Barrack- 
pore, and Mr. Assist. Surg. Graham to 
that at Chittagong. 

the extra light cavalry regiments. 

Fort William, Dec. 9th , 1825.— The two 
extra light cavalry regts. directed to be 
raised in G. O. of the 13tli May last, are, 
under instructions from the hon. the Court 
of Directors, permanently added to the 
regular native cavalry branch of the army 
of this Presidency, and are to be num- 
bered the 9th and 10th regts. of light ca- 
valry-commissions dated the 13th May, 
1825, will be issued to the .European and 
Native officers of the two corps in ques- 
tion. 

INSPECTOR OF HOSPITALS TO IIIS MAJESTY*S 
FORCES. 

Fort William, Dec. 1 6th, 1825.— -The 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract of a mili- 
tary general letter from the lion, the Court 
of Directors, under date the 3d Aug. 1825, 
communicating the appointment of an in- 
spector and two deputy inspectors of hos- 
pitals to his majesty’s forces serving in 
India, be published in General Orders : 

Para. 12 “ His Majesty's government 

having determined that medical inspecting 
officers should be attached to the staff of 
II. M. army in India, for the purpose of 
furnishing to h's lloyal Highness the 
Commander-in Chief, and to the Army 
Medical Board, reports on the health of 
the king’s troops, and the state of their re- 
gimental hospitals, we have to advise you 
of the appointment of an inspector of hos- 
pitals to the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, and of a deputy inspector 
of hospitals to that of the Commanders-in- 
Chief at the Presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, respectively. 

13.— “ The duties of these officers arc 
defined by instructions which they have re- 
ceived from the Army Medical Board in 
this country. A copy of those which were 
issued to Dr. Burke, on the 1st of March 
last, is transmitted for your information, 
from which you will perceive, that the 
charge of these officers is strictly confined 
to whatever may relate to II. M. forces 
serving in India, and does not extend to 
any employment which might interfere 
with the medical regulations of ciur ser- 
vice.” 

The undermentioned medical officers 


have been appointed by his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief, to the si- 
tuations above-mentioned : viz. 

Inspector of Hospitals. — Dr. W. A. 
Burke, Bengal. 

Deputy Inspectors. — Ebenczer Brown, 
Madras, and Dr. James Strachan, Bom- 
bay. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

Dec. 1. Mr. l\ Lushington, chief secretary to 
Government. 

Mr. II. Shakespear, secretary to Government in 
judicial department. 

Territorial Department. 

Oct. fi. Mr. J. W. Shercr, third member of board 
of revenue in lower provinces. 

Nov. ,*L Mr. H. Lushington, assistant to secre- 
tary to board of revenue in ditto. 

Mr. W. Ogilvy, ditto ditto in western provinces. 

I Political Department. 

Nov. 11. Mr. E. M. Gordon, political agent in 
Bangur and Kauntui. 

Cap t. J. Sutherland, Bombay L. first assis- 
tant to resident at Delhi. 

Lieut. W. Ilislop, :V.)th Bengal N.I., extra as- 
sistant to ditto. 

Judicial Department. 

Old. l.T. Mr. F. O. Smith, judge and magistrate 
of Cawnpore. 

Mr. R. II. Scott, ditto ditto of Meerut. 

Mr. A. Mackenzie, third judge of provincial 
courts of appeal and circuit for division of Ba- 
reilly. 

Mr. W. C’racroft, fourth ditto ditto of ditto. 

Mr. W. Monckton, judge and magistrate of dis- 
trict of Ktawah. 

Mr. H. M. Pigo, ditto ditto of city of Benares. 

Mr. W. Wollcn, judge of district of Pumeah. 

Mr. T. G. Vibart, judge and magistrate of dis- 
trict of Sylhct. 

Mr. D. Dale, ditto ditto of Backergunge. 

Mr. G. P. Thompson, magistrate and collector 
of Jungle Mehauls. 

Mr. J. W. Templer, magistrate of district of 
Tirhoot. 

Mr. W. J. Turquand, ditto of Jessore. 

Mr. J. C. Brown, register of Allahabad, and 
joint magistrate stationed at Futtehpore. 

Mr. T. R. Davidson, ditto of 24-purgunnahs, 
and joint magist rate stationed at Baraset. 

27. Mr. W. H. Tyler, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of Allyghur. 

Nov. 10. Mr. E. P. Smith, register o£ Zillah 
Court of 24-purgunnahs at Hudder station. 

Mi. H. V. Hathorn, register of Zillah Court of 
Ilooghly. 

17 . Mr. F. Gouldsbury, register of Zillah Court 
of Sarum. 

Mr. B. Cioldlng, ditto ditto of Jessore. 

Mr. T. Taylor, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of Meerut. 

24. Mr. U. T. Robertson, register of Zillah 
Court of Juanpore, and joint magistrate stationed 
at Azccmghur. 

Mr. R. Barlow, register of Zillah Court of 
Bhaugulporc, and joint magistrate stationed at 
Mongnyr. 

Dee. H. Mr. A. Ross, a pusine judge of the courts 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizainut Adaw- 
lut. 

15. Mr. D. B. Morrieson, register of Zillah Court 
of Dacca Jclapore. 

Mr. R. Neavc, second register of Zillah Court of 
Bchar. “ <■ 


Military 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, See. 

Fort William, Sept . 90, 1825.— 10ft N.I. Lieut, 
and B rev. Capt D. Thomas to be capt of a comp., 
and Ens. W. Fenton to be lieut, from 4th Sept., 
In sue. to Macdonald'dec. 

27th N.I . Ena. L. W. Gibson to be lieut, from 
22d Sept., v. Browne dec. 

Capt. Cheap, corps of engineers, to survey and 
report on state of new Juggernauth road, with a 
salary of 800 sicca rupees per mensem. 

Mr. T. Clemishaw admitted an assistsurg. 

Commissariat Department. Capt. T. A. Mein. 
asflst.com.gen., from 2d to 1st class. Lieut. J. G. 
Burns, dept. ass 1st., to be an asslst.com.gen. of 2d 
class. Capt. S. P. C. Humfrays, dcp. assist, com. 
gen., prom, from 2d to 1st class. Capt. W. Buri- 
ton, sub-assist., to be dep. assist, com. gen. of 2d 
class. Lieut. T. S. Hawkins, 38th N.I., and 
Lieut. H. R. Osborn, 54th N.I., to be supernum. 
sub-assist, com. gen. 

Capt. Moseley, sub-assist, com. gen., and Lieut. 
Body, agent for timber at Nauth^iorc, permitted 
to exchange appointments. 

Lieut. Col. M. Shawe, commanding II.M.’s 87th 
foot, to be a brigadier with force serving in Ava. 



Lieut. R. Campbell directed to join 43il N.I. 
Ens. W. P. Milner to do duty with 12th extra 
N.I. 


Medical Department. Assist.surg. Dennis directed 
to place himself under orders of superintend.surg. 
at Benares. Assist.surg. Craigie appointed to do 
duty with artil. at Dum-Dum. Surg. E. Phillips 
posted to 8th extra regt. Assistsurg. Pullar posted 
to <>7th regt. 

Lieut. F. S. Hawkins, 38th regt., permanently 
attached to cor]>s of pioneers at Almorah. 

Maj. N. S. Webb to command artillery at Kur- 
suniL 

Sept. 24 . — Removals and Pitting* in Horse Artil- 
lery. lst-Lieut. W. Geddes from 1st to 2d tr., v. 
1st- Lieut. J. W. Wakefield from 2d to 1st tr. 3d 
brig. 1st- Lieut. T. P. Ackers from 4th tr. 3d brig, 
to 3d tr. 1st brig. lst-Lieut. W. Anderson from 3d 
tr. 1st brig, to 1st tr. 2d brig. lst-Lieut. H. Gar- 
bett from 1st tr. 2d brig, to 4th tr. 2d brig. lst- 
Lieut G. Maclean from 4th tr. 1st brig, to 4th tr. 
3d brig. 2d-Lieut. F. B. Boileau from 3d tr. 1st 
brig, to 4th tr. 3d brig.— Foot Artillery. 2d-Lieut. 
C. W. Humphreys from 3d comp. 5th bat. to 3d 
comp. 1st bat. 2d- Lieut. J. H. Daniel! from 2d 
comp. 2d bat. to .'id comp. 5th bat. 2d-Lieut. A. 
P. Begbie from 4th comp. 4th bat. to 4th comp. 
5th bat. 2d-Lleut J. Brady from 4th conip. 4th 
bat. to 3d comp. 5th bat. 2d-Lleut. E. Buckle 
from l!)th comp. 8th bat. to 4th comp. 4th bat. 
2d-Lleut. C. S. Reid from 15th comp, tith bat. to 
4th comp. 4th bat. 2d- Lieut. F. A. Miles from 12th 
comp. 8th bat. to 2d comp. 2d bat. 2d-Lieut. G. 
R. Birch to 1st couip. 2d bat. 

Lieut. Col. Cock to assume charge of Sirhind 
frontier on departure of Brig.Gen. Adams. 

Lieut, and Adj. Barberie, Patna prov. bat., to 
have charge of detachment of nat- invs. at Patna ; 
date 25th Aug. 

9ft N.I. Lieut. C. Field (interp. and quartmast.) 
to be adj., v. Beckett app. interp. and quart.mast. 

40ft N.I. Lieut. R. R. Margrave to be interp. 
and quartmast, v. Corbett prom. 

Orissa Prov. Bat. Lieut. C. Commellne, 13th 
N.I., to be act. ai^j. 

Sept. 27.— Capt. and Brlg.Maj. H. Hay appointed 
. to Bareilly, v. Capt. Tayor rein, to Bundclcund. 

Capt. T. J. Anquetll, 44th N.I., is to have com- 
mand of corps of pioneers, v. Wilkie nominated 
to charge of clothing agency at Futtehgurh. 


Lieut. Davies to act as adl. to right wing of 3 bu 
N.I. t date 7th Sept. 

Sept. 28.— Ensigns (lately arrived) appointed to 
do duty . Beiders with 20th N.I. at Barrackpore. 
E. Maybery, H. Wilkinson. J. G. Ellis, & 
Griffith, and J. V. Snook, with 28th do., at Ber- 
hampore. R. Crawford with 28th do. at AllyguTh. 
T. Walker with 28d do. at Allygurh. G. A. Brown- 
low and J. C. Drummond with 41st do. at Muttra. 
W. G. Beek, C. R. Griffith, F. C. Marsden, and 
J. Mathias, with 6th extra N.T. R. P. Alcork 
and J. I). Wilson with 24th N.I. at Delhi. Hat- 
ched posted to 1st extra regt. at Futtehgurh. 

Pioneers. Lieut. J. Ludlow, 6th N.I., to be adj., 
v. Earle prom. 

Gorrttekpore L.I. Lieut. A. Alabin, 7th N.I., to 
be adj., v. Webster prom. 

Bareilly Prov. Bat. Lieut B. Boswell, 2d N.I., 
to be adj., v. Griffiths who resigns situation. 


Sept. 29 . — Removals and Postings. Light Cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. Com. F. Johnston to 2d regt Maj. 
Gen. Sir T. Brown from 2d to 1st regt Maj.Gen. 
J. Gordon, from 1st to 8th regt LieutCol. Haw- 
trey to 1st extra regt LieutCol. S. Reid from 8th 
to 2d regt . — Native Inf. Lieut Col. Com. Burgh to 
15th regt. Maj. Gen. Calcraft from 15th to 55th 
regt. Lieut. CoL Ryan to 15th regt Lieut Col. 
Bowyer to 60th regt Lieut CoL Moxton from 
60th to 20th regt. Lieut Col. Leys from 68th to 
29th regt. Lieut. Col. Baddeley from 29th to 87th 
regt. Lieut. Col. Collyer from 67th to 5«th regt. 
Lieut. Col. A. Richards from 46th to 34th regt. 
Lieut. Col. J. Clark from 7th to 44th regt. Lieut. 
Col. C. Peach from l(»th to 7th regt Lieut Col. 
T. Wilson from 44th to 16th regt. 

Assistsurg. Chalmers to have diedical charge of 
.’id extra N.I., and Assistsurg. Macfarlane to nave 
medical charge of 38th N.I. 

Sept. 36. — Lieut. Winter to act as interp. and 
quart, mast, to 2d L. Inf. bat. during absence of 
Lieut Buacawcn ; date 9th Sept 
Lieut Palmer to officiate as adj. to 39th N.I. ; 
date 16th Sept 

Lieut. Hoss to act as adj. to left wing of 6th N.I. 
during its separation from head-quarters of corps ; 
date 14th Sept 

Surg. Ntcoll removed from 68th regt and app. 
to 12tn extra regt 


Fort William , Sept. 30.— Assistsurg. T. K* Spen- 
cer to perform medical duties of civil station of 
Backergunge. 

Get. 7 — m)th N.I. Ens. R. Steuart to be Lieut 
from 4th Sept, v. Ross dec. 

30ft N.I. Lieut. J. Blair to be capt of a comp., 
and Ens. A. Jack to be lieut., from 28th Sept., in 
sue. to Wh infield dec. 

39ft N.I. Ens. S. R. Wallace to be lieut from 
16th Sept, v. Ridge det. 

Assistsurg. J. B. Clap per ton to be surg. from 8th 
Sept., v. Grant dec. 

Cadets admitted. Mr. E. Sunderland to axtB., and 

S roin. to 2d-lieut. — Messrs. D. Nisbett, M. Kittoe, 
. Ramsay, S. U. Johnston, and C. J. Richardson 
to inf., and from to ens. 

Lieut. J. C. Maclean, 17th N.I., to be barrack- 
master of Fort William, v. Cpstley. 


Head Quarters, Oct. 1. — Medical Department. 
Assistsurg. Craigie directed to relieve Aflalitcurg. 
H. P. Saunders (sick) from charge of 67th N.I. 
Assistsurg. Dennis app. to 68th Nil. Assistsurg. 
Oliver app. to artillery serving In Ava, Assist, 
surg. Spencer directed to join H.M.’s 87th regt, 
and to proceed with it to Rangoon. Assistsurg. 
Brown directed to do duty with artil. at Dum- 
Dum. 

Oct. 3. Lieut Glen, acting adj. to regular and 
mugh pioneers, to officiate as adj.- to mugh- Pio- 
neers on being relieved by Brev. Capt Earlf date 
7th Sept 

Oct. 5.— Capt W. Bacon, OftthN.L, directed to 
proceed to his corps at Penang* 

Lieut Kinloch to act as adj. andintern^juid 
quart mast to 3d extra regt, v. Brev.Capt Ram- 
sey app. fort adj. at Delhi ; date 14th Sept . . 

Capt G. H. Hutchins, 30th N.I., fid in com- 
mand of mugh levy, permitted to return to. liis 
former situation of commandant t>f political 
agent’s escort on Nerbudda. 


Fort 
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For* William, Oct. 7* — Licuts. G. Thomson and 
J. A. Crommelin, corps of engineers, withdrawn 
from duties of survey department and placed 
as engineer-officers at disposal of Conunanacr-iu- 
chief. 

Oct, 14 .—Regt. of A HI, 2d-Lieut. If. M. Law- 
rence to be lst-lieut. from 5th Oct., v. Greene dec. 

14 tft N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. It. S. Brnwn- 
rigg to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. A. H. .shep- 
herd to be lieut., from 5th Oct., in sue. to Dud- 
geon dec. 

30 th N.I. Lieut. M. Nicolson to be capt. of a 
romp., and Eng. W. C. Campbell to lie limit., in 
sue. to Oavidson dec., with rank from 20th Sept., 
v. Wliinfleld dec. 

Capt. T. C. Watson, 2d Europ. regt., to coin- 
manciSylhet local bat., v. Dudgeon dec. 

Asslst.surg. G. Simms to perform medical duties 
of civil station of Coinmercolly. 

Outfits admitted. Messrs. J. Free and E. B. Co- 
nolly for cav., and prom, to com. — Messrs. Ci. 
Wilcox, B. Marshall, W. D. Littlejohn. A. Mac- 
donald, J. Marslmll, T. G. Dundas, T. R. Dal- 
rymple, and W. II. llickards, for inf., and prom, 
toens. 

Surg. A. Dickson appointed to situation of 
superintend.su rg., to fill a vacancy occasioned by 
demise of Mr. W. L. Grant. 

Maj. I. Mating to officiate as town and fort major 
of Fort William during absence of Lieut. Col. 
Vaughan. 

Mr. HolTbower, surg., admitted temporarily to 
do duty as an asslst.surg. 

Assist.su rg. Twining to act as superintendent of 
Eye Infirmary during absence of AssisLsurg. Egcr- 
ton. 

Hand-Quarters, Oct. 5. — Lieut. Col. Com. Iletz- 
ler, of artil., to iiave general command of artillery 
serving within Cawnpore and Meerut divisions. 

Oct. (i. — 1st Ij.C. Lieut. G. 11. Crommelin to be 
adj., and Lieut. J. F. Bradford to be intern, and 
quart, mast., v. Brev. Capts. Thornton and Bon- 
teln prom. 

Oct I . — Lieut, and Acting Adj. Robe to officiate 
as quart.maat. to 2f»lh N.I., from ffth Sept. 

('apt. G. 11. Pemberton, 50th N.I., to be aidc- 
de-cainp to Brig. (ien. Knox. 

Oct. 8. — Assist. surg. 1). Stewart to do duty with 
5th L.C. at Sultauporc, Benares. 

Capt. Eckford, 0th N.I., relieved from arsenal 
committee, and directed to join his regt. 

Oct. 10. — Act.Assist.suTg. Iloff’bower directed to 
place himself under orders of supcrintcnd.surg. at 
Arrocan. Asslst.surg. OTJwycr appointed to 2d 
Europ. regt. 

liOth N.I. Lieut. W. Palmer to be adj., v. 
Ridge dec. 

Oct. 12. — 2d-Lieut. G. T. Greene, of engineers, 
appointed to corps of sappers and miners. Lieut. 
Fisher, of 34th, and Lieut. Gibb, of 35th N.L, 
permitted to exchange corps. 

Fort William, Oct. 14.-57*5 N.L Ens. W. llo- 
per to be lieut. from 24t.h Sept., v. Kerr dec. 

Temporary Anointments. Maj. Gen. Sir Arch. 
Campbell, ll.M.’s service, to general staff’ of In- 
dian army. Col. M. McCveagli, ll.M.’s 13th L.I., 
to be a brigadier gen. with force serving in Ava. 

. Capt. H. Tanner, inv. estab., to officiate as regu- 
lating officer to Bhaugulporc invalid thannah on 
departure of Lieut. Col. Franklin. 

Head-Quarters , Oct. 17* — Assist.surg. Grieg to do 
duty with 4Utlt N.I. at Saugor. 

Ena. T. Walker to do duty with 36th instead of 
23d N.I. as formerly notified, 

Surg. Govan to have medical charge of sick of 
67th and (iBthrcgts. N.I. left at Barrackpore. 

Lieut. Harris to act as adi. to a wing of 2d N.I. 
during its separation from head- quarters of regt. ; 
date 20th Sept. , 

Lieut. Col* Garnham removed from 27th to 67th 
N.I. 

■ Oct, 18. — Ens. Sandeman removed from 24th and 
posted to 12th N.I. 

0 ft, 19. — 38/A N.f. Lieut. J. Blencowe to be 
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adj., v. Hawkins npp. to commlssr.riat depart- 
ment. 

Oct. 20.— Lieut. Brace to act as adj. to 48th N.I., 
v. Lieut. Smith proceeding on sick leave; date 
24th Aug. 

Lieut. Wheatley to act as adj. to two squadrons 
of 5th L.C. detached under command of Capt. 
Harriott. 

A ssist.su rg. J. Clarke to do duty with 20tli N.I. 
at Barrackpore. 

Fort William, Oct. 21. — Capt. J. Taylor to be 
executive engineer of 3d or Dinapore division, v. 
Hoilcau. 

Lieut. J. T. Boileau to lx? executive engineer of 
10th or Agra division, v. Taylor. 

Oct. 20. — l.vz N.I. Kns. J. Fisher to be liout. from 
8th Oct., v. Jardinc dec. 

2d N.L — Phis. C. Erskine to lie lieut. from 20th 
Oct., v. ( 'oopor dec. 

35/A N.L Lieut. W. II. Marshall to be capt. of 
a comp., and Ens. W. F. Phipps to be lieut., from 
loth Oct., in sue. to Gordon dec. 

Lieut. J. S. Mostyn, 5th extra N.L, to superin- 
tend southern division of Cuttack road, v. Short- 
haul . 

Lieut. V. Shorthand, 30th N.I., to be fort adj. 
of Fort William. 

Cadets admitted. Messrs. G. W. Master, R. A. 
Master, and P. F. Story, for cav., and prom, to 
corns. — Mr. E. P. Master for artil., and prom, to 
2d-lieut. — Mr. II. A. Sliuckburgh for inf., and 
prom, to ens. “ ' 

Maj. Gen. Jasper Nicolls, ll.M.’s service, ap- 
pointed temporarily on general shift’ in Bengal : 
Maj. Gen. N ifolls will, accordingly, be considered 
on strength of Indian army from date of liia haul- 
ing at Fort William. 

Head-Quarters, Oct '2\. ~ -Postings and Removals. 
Lieut. Col. W. C. Faithful from 2d to .‘Khl N.L 
Lieut. Col. G. I), lleathcotc from 33d to 2d do. 
Lieut. Col. Ihtddclcv from 67th to 31st do. Lieut. 
Col. AY. II. Gilbert from 31st to 27th do. 

Oct. 24 — 57/A N.I. Lieut. AA r . Mel). Hopper to 
be interp. and quart, mast., v. Kerr dec. 

Fort If ’il/inm, Oct. 28. — 53/ N.L Kns. O. Tvlee 
to be lieut. from 13th Oct., v. llcyshain dec. 

(»/A lirfra N.L Ens. M. Huish to be lieut. from 
24th Aug., v. White dec. 

Assist. surg. J. Duncan to have medical ch.tfge of 
civil station of Agra, v. Burnett dec. 

Assist.surg. .1. Hutchinson to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Midnapore, v. Clapper- 
ton, prom. 

Capt. J. Ilmir (lieu, 43d N.L, to officiate as regu- 
lating officer of invalid thannahs to Chittagong. 

Nor. 4. — trM N.L Lieut. F. Auberjonois to lie 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. \V. Mackay to be lieut., 
from 24th Oct., in sue. to Pryce dec. 

Assisi, surg. R. Primrose to lx? surg. from 24tli 
Oct., v. J. Gibl) dec. 

(’apt. H. Malt bv, Gist N.I., transferred, at his 
own request, to pension estab. 

Officers ■placed tcmjtornnl ;, / at rfix’tosal of Com- 
maiuter-in-ch ief. Maj. Lockett, dep. sec. to < iny em- 
inent in mil. depart. LLut. A. Carncgy, 15th N.L, 
sub-assist, stuu depart. Lieut. C. T. Thomas, 
ditto, ditto. Lieut. J. 1*. McMillan, 18th N.J., 
constructing buildings, Neemutch. Lieut. H. 
Todd, 21st N.L, examiner. College of Fort Wil- 
liam. Capt. A. L. Swaiiston, 32d N.L, 2d in com- 
mand, Mhairwarrah local corps. Lieut. V. Short- 
land, .Kith N.L, fort adj., l-'orl William. Brev. 
Capt. AV. Ramsay, 41st N.L, fort adj., Delhi. 
Capt. T. M. Black, 58th N.L, commanding Owiy- 
pore escort. Capt. J. Frushard, 58th N.L, assis- 
tant resident, Malwa, <5u*. Lieut. J. U. Ouseley, 
(iOth N. I., assistant governor-general’* agent, Sau- 
gor. 

Head-Quarters, Or/. 28. — Lieut. Mercer to act 
as interp. and quart, mast, to 2d extra regt. ; dale 
11th Oct. 

Superintend, surg. J. Browne removed to Kyr- 
naul division, and Superintend, surg. A. Dickson 
app. to ljinapore di\ iuon. 

4 L * 
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Lieut. Batieley to act as ad], to left wing of 45tli 
N.I. while detached; date 12th Oct. 

Oct. 28. — Cornets amt Ensigns (lately arrival) 
appointed to do duty. Cornets J. Free with 2d extra 
L.C. at Meerut* and E. B. Conolly with Gth L.C. 
at Muttra. — Ensigns D. Nisbett and M. Kittoe 
with 8th extra regt. at Dinapore. J. Ramsay with 
23d N.I. at Allygurh. S. G. Johnston with 10th 
do. at Neemucn. C. J. Richardson and G. Wilcox 
with 2Bth do. at Berhampore. B. Marshall and A. 
Macdonald with Gth extra regt. at Dinapore. W. 
1). Littlejohn with 20th do. at Barrackporc. T. 
G. Dunaas with 15th do. at Meerut. T. R. Dal- 
rvmple with 11th extra regt. at Benares. W. H. 
Rickards with 8th do. at Dinapore. 

Oct. 31. — Lieut. Bolton* 2d extra regt., and 
Lieut. 1 1 an is, 2d N.I.* permitted to exchange 
corps. 

Act. Dcp. Assist. Coni. J. McReid directed to join 
arsenal of Fort William. 

Lieut.Col.Com. C. S. Fagan removed from 1st 
extra to 15th N.I. 

Lieut. Col. Com. W. Burgh removed from 15th 
to 1st extra N.I. at Futtehghur. 

Not*. 1. — Maj.Gen. Nicolis directed to proceed to 
Agra and to take command of division assembling 
1 1 vicinity of that garrison. 

Lieut. Campbell to act as adj. to left, wing of 1st 
L.C. during its separation from head-quarters of 
regt.; date 21st Oct. 

Lieut. Smith to act as adj. to left wing of 1st 
extra regt. during its separation from head-quar- 
ters ; date imh Oct. 

Lieut. Tritton to act as interp. and quart-mast. 
to 28th N.I. ; date 12th Oct. 

Lieut. II. Fowle, 44tli regt. (on sick leave), 
struck off strength of lstL.l. bat. from 1st Nov. 

Capt. O. Stubbs, 44th N.I., permitted to join 
Dowlut Ilao Sindia’s contingent horse, to which 
he stands appointed. 

Nov. |j >. — Officers directed to attend Commander- 
in-chief to Upper Provinces. Maj.Gen. Sir S. Whit- 
tingham* quart.maat.gen., and Capt. Elliot, ofli- 
ciating assist.adj.gen.. King’s troops. Col. Steven- 
son, quart.mast.gen.; Lieut. Wm. Garden, ass r st. 
ditto; Capt. N. Penny, offig. dep. assist, quart, 
rriast. gen. ; Lieut. Col. W. I,. Watson, adj. gen. ; 
Maj. W. S. Beatson, dci>. adj. gen. ; Capt. J. J. 
Hamilton, extra assist, adj. gen. ; Lieut. Col. Cun- 
lift'e, com. gen.; and Lieut.Col. Bryant, judge adv. 
gen., of the army. Brev. Lieut.Col. the Hon. J. 
Finch, military secretary. Capt. T. Macan, Per- 
sian interp. Capt. F. H. Dawkins, Brev. Maj. 
Kelly, and Capt. Archer, aides de-camp. Capt. G. 
C. Mundy, and Capt. W. Agnew, extra aides-de- 
camjp. ^Assist.surg. H. Smith, surg. to commander- 

Nov. 2. — Maj. Kelly, aide-de-camp to Right lion. 
Commander-in-chief, to be assist, adj. gen. of ca- 
valry division assembling on Muttra frontier. 

Lieut. E. Kelly, 5i)th N.I., to do duty with 33d 
N.I. at Muttra. 

4th L.C. Lieut. G. C. S. Master to be adj., v. 
Cornish app. to general stuff. 

2tith N.I. Lieut. R. B. Lynch to be adj., v. 
Robetransf. to 27th N.I. 

53d N.I. Lieut. C. II. Wintour to be adj., v. 
Heysham dec. 

U undele und. Prov. Oat. Lieut. E. N. Townsend, 
31st N.I., to be adj., v. Irvine rem, to Kumaoon 
loc. bat. 

Hill Hangers. Lieut. W. G. J, Robe, 58th N.I., 
to be adj. 

Nov. 3.— -Brig. Burnet to command troops on 
Sirhlnd frontier during absence of Brig, Gen, 
Adams. 

Assist.surg. W. Grime directed to place himself 
under orders of superintend.surg. at Dinapore. 

Port William t Nov. 11. — Stud Department. Maj, 
G. Hunter, 41st N.I., to be acting superintend, in 
Lower Provinces, and Mr. A. D. L’Etang, 1st assist, , 
v. Gibb dec, ('apt. J. Mankenzie, 3d L.C., to be 
2d assist., v. De L’Etang. Lieut. ‘C. Manning, 
30th N.I., to be a sub-assist, in sue. to Makensie. 

Assist.surg. G. Craigle to perform medical duties 
of civil station of Hooghly, v, Shutter. 

. Mr. -W. Green well admitted as an assist.surg. 

* Ens. C. R. Griffith, attached to 6th extra N.I. , 
permitted to resign service of hon. Company. 


Mr. J. McRae, surg., appointed, temporarily, 
to do duty as an assist.surg. 

Capt. W. Ollphant, assist, sec. to mil. board, 
ordnance dep., permitted to Join division of artil- 
lery assembling at Agra. 

Lieut. Dickson, adj. Bengal engineers in Ava, 
to be field engineer of Bengal division, and Lieut. 
Abbot adj. in room, from date of Capt. Cheape’a 
departure from force. 

Commissions of RrigaduT General recalled . — - 
From Brev. Col. J. H. Dunkin, II. M.’s 44th foot j 
that regt. being under orders of return to Fort 
William. From Brev.Col. J. W. Morrison, H.M.*a 
44th foot, about to embark for Europe on medical 
certificate. From Brev.Col. N. Mackellar, H.M.’s 
royal regt., about to embark for Europe on medi- 
cal certificate. From Brev. Col. W. Macbean, 
M.M.'s54th foot ; that regt. being under orders of 
return to Fort St. George. 

0M N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. Tomlinson to 
l)e capt. of a comp., and Elis. W. Fraser to be. 
lieut., from 4th Nov. in sue. to Mnlthy transf. to 
inv. cstab. 

Surg. W. P. Muston to be garrison surg. of Fort 
William, v. Swiney permitted to proceed to Eu- 
rope on Hied. CCTt. 

Assist.surg. Saunders permitted to return to his 
duty at Klknpore. 

Capt. E. R. Broughton, 21st N.I.', superintend, 
of Cuttack road, placed at disposal of Comman- 
der-in-chief. 

Capt. J. Frushard, 58th, and Lieut, the Hon. 
W. Stapleton, 5th extra N.I., late extra assist, to 
resident in Malwa and Kajuootana, placed at dis- 
posal of Commander-in-chief. 


Head-Quarters , Nov. 4. — Ens. J. Marshall to do 
duty with Gth extra N.I. at Dinapore. 

Cornets (recently arrived) appointed to do duty. 
G. W. Master with 4th L.C. at Muttra. R. A; 
Master with 3d ditto at Muttra. P. F. Story with 
1st ditto at Benares. 

Nov. 7* — Lieut. U. H. Miles, 1st N.L, to art a* 
post adj. at I Iussingabad, in room of Lieut. Jar* 
dine dec. ; date 9th Oct, 

Assist.surg. Mackinnon to have medical charge 
of 12th extra £i.l. ; date 24th Oct. 

Lieut. Glen to act as adj. to temporary pioneers 
instead of M ugh pioneers. 

Lieut. Mundy, extra aide-de-camp to Comman- 
der-in-chief, appointed aide-de-camp on his Ex- 
cellency’s personal staff, v. Major Kelly appointed 
to general staff 

Lieut.Col. Roope to command 1st brigade south- 
eastern div. ; date 14th Oct. 

Lieut. McVltie, 49th regt., to act as adj. toMugh 
levy, south-eastern div., v. McDonald resigned; 
date 19th Oct. 

Lieut. R. Hill, 2d extra regt., directed to jbin 
his proper corps at C ’awn pore. 

The commandant of artillery directed to assume 
command of artillery with force now assembling 
for service beyond the Jumna. 

Capt. Tennant, assist, adj. gen. of artil., directed 
to accompany commandant to Agra. 

Capt. Delafossc, of artil., to officiate as major 
of brigade to artil. at Dum-Dum during absence of 
assist, adj. gen. 

Nov. 8. — Officers directed to Join their Gbrpsi 
Capt. Benson, 11th N.I. Brev. Capt. and. Lieut, 
Durie, 15th. Lieut. Cary, 15tli. Lieut. Fisher, 
23d. Lieut. Irvine, 33d. Ens. Campbell, 33d. 
Lieut. Griffiths, 37th. Lieut. Stephen, 41st* 
Lieut. Turner, 58th. Capt. Dickson, 80th. Liept. 
Morahed, doth. Lieut. Hoggap, 63d. Lieut, 
Townsend, 31st. Lieut. Hunter, 58th. Capt. 
Chapman, 3dth. Maj. Gage, 3dth. Capt. Haw- 
thorne, 15th. Maj. G. Hunter, 41st. 

Engineer Officers directed to repair to Agra. Capt. 
Smith, garrison engineer, Delhi; Cant. Colvin, 
ditto, llansi; Capt. Davidson ; Lieut. Irvin, gar- 
rison engineer, Allahabad; Lieut. Sweteuhane, 
assist, to Capt. Colvin; Lieut. Smith, assist, to 
Col. Anburey; Lieut. De Rude, Hurdwar; end 
Lieut. Tindal, garrison engineer, Almora. 

Removals and Postings in Artillery Regt. . Mai. 
W. Battine from 5th to 4th bat., v. McDowell 
from latter to former. Capt* T. TJmbrell front 
1st comp. 5th bat. to 4th comp. 4th bat., v. Oll- 
phant. 
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nhant. Caul. II. Ralfe from 3d comp. 4th bat. to 
1st comp, oth bat, v. Tlmbrell. Capt. W. OU- 
phaht from 4th comp. 4th bat. to 3d cotnp. 4th bat, 
v. Ralfe. lst-Lleut. O. Twemlow from 4th comp. 
4th bat to 4th comp. 5th bat., v. Greene dec. lst- 
Lieut. H. Rutherford from 2d comp. 2d bat to 4th 
Cnitip. 4th bat, v. Twemlow. 1st- Lieut. J. D. 
Crommelin from 3d comp. 2d bat. to 2d comp. 2d 
bat, v. Rutherford. 1st- Lieut. II. M. Lawrence 
to 3d comp. 2d bat lst-Lleut R. F. Day from 4th 
comp. 4th bat. to 4th comp. 2d bat., v. J. W. Scott 
from latter to former. 2d-I,icut. C. S. Reid from 
4th comp. 4th bat. to 1st comp. 5th bat. 2d-Lieut. 
E. Sunderland to 2d coinp. 2d bat. 2d- Lieut. E. 
1*. Master to l‘Jth comp, (ith bat. 

Ens. G. Wilcox to do duty with 4th N.I. at Loo- 
diana instead of 28th N.I., as formerly directed. 

Nov. 9. — Lieut. Dawkins, adj. of Gov. Gen.’s 
body guard, directed to proceed to Rangoon to 
join detachment of guards in Ava. 

Nor'. 10. — Assist.surg. Ilardie to proceed to Pcr- 
taubghur and Telieve Assist, surg. Lawrie from 
medical charge of Kampoorali local battalion, and 
Surg. Castell to resume medical charge of artillery 
details at Nusserabad ; date 19th Oct. 

Lieut. Clayton, 4th L.C., permitted to join his 
corps under orders for field service. 

Asslst.surg. Greenwell to do dirty with detach- 
ment of artil. at Arracan. 


Fort William, Nov. IB. — Capt. T. Ilep worth, 
filst N.I., to officiate as fort adj. of Fort William 
until arrival of Lieut. Shortland. 

Capt. A. Gerard, 27th N.I., appointed to duty 
of surveying valley of Ncrbudda, under orders of 
Surveyor-General of India. 

Capt. Morrieson, assisr.quart.mast.gcn., to con- 
duct details of quart.mast.gcncrars department. 

Lieut. Dalby, dep. judge ad v. gen. of presidency 
division to receive charge of judge adv. gen.’s office 
and records during absence of judge adv. gen. 

Capt. C. H. Glover, 35th N.I., and Capt. N. 
Penny, 1st extra inf., to act as dep. assist, quart, 
mast. gen. with force assembling near Agra. 

Corps of Engineers. 2d- Lieu ts. T. S. Burt (not 
arrived), B. Y. Reilly, T. Greene, and S. Mal- 
lock, to be lst-Lieuts. 

Infantry. Maj. T. Gough to be lieut. col. from 
2d Nov., v. Baker dec. 

45 th N.I. Capt. T. Worsley to be maj., Lieut. 
H.E. Pigot to be capt. of a coinp., and Ens. R. Hal- 
dane to.be lieut., from 2d Nov., in sue. to Gough 
prom. 

mth N.I. Ens. H. W. Burt to be lieut. from 2d 
Nov., v. Fraser dec. 

Lieut. G. T. S. Sandby, 49th N.I., permitted 
to resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Capt. the Hon. J. Amherst, mil. sec. to Hon. the 
Gov. Gen., permitted to join his regt. during ap- 
proaching field service to westward of the Jumna. 


Head-Quarters, Nov. 11. — Assist.surg. W. Ste- 
venson, sen., posted to 2d local or Gardner’s horse. 

Lieut. Forbes, of engineers, directed to proceed 
to Agra to join army assembling for field service. 

Nov. 12.— Capt. Oliphant directed to proceed to 
Agra, and join artillery there. 

Lieut. G. Gordon, attached to corps of pioneers, 
appointed adj.. to Rajah Gum beer Sing’s levy in 
Munnipote. 

Nov. 14.— Ens. W. Buller, of 19th, removed to 
53th N.I. at Agra. e 

2d N.f. Lieut. Woodward to be interp. and 
quart.jnwit>r.V' A. C. Beatson app. adj. to 10th 

■ r *2d N.I. Lieut. McBean to be interp. and quart, 
mast., v. Auberjanois prom. 

Noo. 15. j- Gapt. Timbrell re-appointed to 1st 
comp. 6th bat. artil. 

Capt. W. Oliphant, assist, sec. mil. board, di- 
rC t'L to Agra to join 3d comp. 4th bat. 

Maj. Switihoe, SRth N.T., directed to join left 
wing of that tegt. at Barrrckporc. 

Nov. 16 — Maj. Battine directed to Join 4th bat. 
of artIL at Agra. 


Fort William, Nov. 18.— 49 th N.I. Ens. E. Lyon 
to be lieut. from 18th Nov., v. Sandby resigneu. 

Capt. A. Warde, 3d L.C., to command 5th local 
horse, v. Gough prom. 

Now. 5 . — >Cadets admitted. Messrs. C. U. Tripp 
and H. Cotton for inf., and prom, to ens.— Messrs. 
R. Foley and R. M'Intosh as assist-surgs. 

Capt. W. B. Salmon, 4th extra N.I., to com- 
mand escort of resident at Lucknow in room of 
Lieut. Crommelin. 

His Majesty’s llrevet. Maj. Gens. John Gordon, 
Sir Gabriel Martindcll, Sir George S. Browne, and 
Sir 7'homas Brown, to be lieutenant-generals— 
Cols. J. Cunninghaine, and T. Shuldham, to be 
m jor-gcnerals— Lieut. Col. George Carpenter, to 
bo colonel. 

Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker, 43d N.I., transferred 
to Invalid cstab. 

Cadets admitted. Mr. II. Marsh for cav., and 
prom, to corn. — Messrs W. A. Butler, II. Cheere, 
T. S. Fiist, C. Rogers, J. K. Philibs, F. Daly, 
and E. K. Hopper, for inf., and prom, to ens— 
Mr. R. Mercer as an assist.surg. 


Head-Quarters, Nov. 11. — Lieut, and Act. Adj. 
Griffiths, Bareilly prov. bat., to officiate as major 
of brigade in Rohilcund on departure of Capt. 
Taylor. 

Lieut. Todd, 11th N.I., to proceed to Dacca to 
join 2d L.l. bat., in place of proceeding to Arracan. 

Lieut. Arabin, adj. Goruckpore L.I., to do duty 
witli 7th comp, of pioneers at Agra. 

(’apt. Broughton, 21st N.I., directed to proceed 
anti join his regt. at Agra. 

Nov. 18. — Removals. Lieut. Col. Com. K. P. Wil- 
son from 1st Kurop. regt. to 44th N.I. Maj. Gen. 
J. Ctinhighamc from 44th N.I. to 1st Europ. regt. 
Lieut. Col. A. T. Watson from 52d to 42d N.I. 
Lieut.Col. T. Newton from 43th to 57th N.I., pro- 
ceeding to Dinaporc. Lieut.Col. G. Sargent from 
5/th to 13th N.I., proceeding to Assam. Lieut. 
Col. J. Pester from 13th to 48th N.I. 

(iUt N.I. Lieut. G. Cumine to be adj., v. Tom- 
linson prom. 

Mugh Is’vy. Lieut. H. A. Roscawcn, 54th N.I., 
to be adj., v. Fairhcad. 

Nov. 19. — Em. Cole to act as adj. to left wing of 
67th N.I. during its separation from head-quar- 
ters ; date 9th Nov. 

Assist.surg. W. Stevenson posted to 42d N.I. 

Offlc. assist, surg. J. M‘Rae directed to join de- 
tachment of artil. under orders for Arracan. 


Fo rt William, Dee. 2. — Infantry. Maj. E. Si- 
mons to be lieut. col. from 25th Nov., in sue. to 
Walker transf. to inv. cstab. 

42 d N.I. Ens. W. Jervis to be lieut. from 23d 
Nov., v. Giblw dec. 

2d Ertra N.I. Capt. J. Aubert to be maj. ; Rrev. 
Capt. and Lieut. T. Williams to be capt. ; and Ens. 
J. Robertson to lie lieut. ; from 25th Nov., in sue. 
to Simons prom. 

Surg. Thomas, sen. surg in south eastern div., 
to officiate as dep. superintend, surg. 

Cadets admitted. Mr. G. P. Ricketts for cav., and 
prom, to com. — Messrs. J. 11. Rice, W. Martin, 
T. M. Edgar, and J. O. Owen for inf., and prom, 
to ens. — Messrs. J. Magrath and H. M. Twiddell as 
assist.surgs. 

Capt. B. Blake, 69th N.I., to officiate for Capt. 
Thomas as superintendant of cadets at Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Mr. J. Brown, surg., to do duty temporarily as 
an assist.surg. on estab. 

Offic. Assist.surg. G.. Evans permitted to resign 
his temporary situation in ILC.’s service. 

Assist.surg. J. Barker transf. from civil station 
of Balasore to that of Purneah. 

Assist.surg. D. Stewart temporarily appointed to 
medical charge of civil station of Gnazecpore. 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 19— Lieut. Craigie, 38th 
N.I., directed to proceed to Agra and join hi* 
corps. 

Lieut. Farley, of invalids, app. to do duty with 
detachment or nat. invs. at Monghyr. 

4 Jj 2 Firt 
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Fort William , Dw. f>— 49<h N.I. Ena. F. C. El- 
wall to be lieut. from 1st dec., v. Macgregor dec. 

Mr. A. Walker admitted an assist, surg. 

Lieut. Col. W. Franrklin, lav. estab., and Surg. 

G. O. Gardner permitted to retire from H. C.'a 
serv ice on pay of their respective rank. 

Oflic. Assist, surg. Wilkie's temporary app. in 

H. C.’s service cancelled. 

Capt. T. M. Black, 5tirh N.I., directed to return 
to command of escort of political agent at Oodey- 
poor. 

Asslst.surg. J. Davidson directed to return to 
Nagporc. 

Maj. Gen. Shuldham appointed in that grade to 
general staff of Bengal army, from 27th May 1U25. 

Dev. Id . — In conformity with a communication 
from Hon. Court, Major, now I.leut. Col. W. 
Dickson, 7th L.C., restored to service without 
prejudice to his rank. 

U)th N.I. Lieut. 11. Rideout to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. It. Ramsay to be lieut., from 
9th Dec., 'in sue. to Thomas dec. 

5frf/* N.I. Ens. J. Awdry to be lieut., v. Clarke 
resigned, with rank from l.ilh May, for augmen- 
tation. 

5tj \th N.I. Lieut. A. Garstin to be cant, of a 
comp., and Ens. It. W. 1). Cooke to be lieut., v. 
Webb ret. with rank from 13th May. 

Med. Depart. Assist. su rg. W. Watson to be surg., 
v. Heaslop ret. wiLh rank from Utli Sept., in sue. 
to Grant dec. 

Assist, surg. J. Allan to lie surg., v. Hamilton 
ret. with rank from 24th Oct., in sue. to J. Gibb 
dec. 

Lieut. Col. Com. Maclnncs, Gist N.F., appointed 
to temporary command or Arracan force, with 
rank of brigadier, during absence, on sick leave, 
of Brig. W. Richards. 

Maj. F. Sackvilie, /With N.I., permitted to re- 
sign odiceof agent for army clothing 1st div., and 
Capt. J. Wilkie, (1th N.I., toolliciitle in that situa- 
tion. 

Fort William , Dev. 23 If ith N.I. Brev. Capt. 

and Lieut. J. Mackiutosii to be capt. of a comp, 
from 19th Dec., v. Knight dec. 

63 d N.I. Brev.Capt. aud Lieut. J. II. M‘K inlay 
to lie capt. of a comp., and Ens. E. T. Erskinc to 
lieut;, from 12th Dec., in sue. to Fergusson dec. 

Capt. F. Crossley, 62d N.I., to command escort 
with resident at Hyderabad, v. llolroyd permitted 
to proceed to Europe. 

Cadets admitted. Mr. W. M. Shakespeare for 
artil;, and prom, to 2d-lioul. — Mess re. J. Macdo- 
nald, D’A. Johnson, 1 J . Hay, and M. E. Loftic 
for irif., and prom, to ens. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Kurope . — Sept. 30. Maj. G. Williamson, 1st 
extra N.I., for health. — Oct. /• Ens. VV. Elliott, 
58th N.I., for health. — 14. Capt. G. Everest, artil., 
for health. — Lieut. G. Dyke, ditto, for health. — > 
Lieut. A. J. Anstruther, 54th N.I., for health. — 
Lieut. C. H. S. Freeman, (»!)th N.I., for health.-^- 
Lieut. J. Knyvett, (iHtli N.I., for health.— Maj. C. 
W. Brooke, 46th N.I., on private affairs— 28. 
Lieut. B. Roxburgh, 6th L.C., for health.— Surg. 
J. Swiney, gar. surg. of Fort William, for health. 
Assist.surg. T. Shutter, for health.— Lieut. R. Gled- 
staues, Kith Madras N.L, for health.- -Lieut. Col. 
Com. T. Gamer, 13ih N.I., for health. — Surg. P. 
Halkot, for health. — Lieut. H. Fowle, 44th N.L, 
for health. — Ens. J. Sinclair, 10th Madras N.I., 
for health. — Nov. 11. Lieut. Col. S. Reid, 2(1 L.C., 
for health. — Surg. J. Atkinson, on private affairs. 
— 18. Capt. T. M. Taylor, 57th L.C., for health. 
—Lieut. C. I. C. Collins, 40th N.I., for health— 
Nov. 25. Maj. K. C. Browne, 44th N.I., for health. 
— Capt. J. Cralgle, 37th N.I., for health — 28. 
Lieut. A. Watt, 27th N.I., for health.— Dec. 2. 
Assist, surgs. T. B. Barker and J. M. Todd, for 
health.— Capt T. Webster, 59th N.I., on private 
afl'airs. — 8. Lieut. Col. Com. D. M'Leod, 17th 
N.I., for health-— Lieut. B. Boswell, 2d N.I., for 
health— l(i. Lieut. G. C. llolroyd, 57th N.I., for 
health* — Lieut Col. A. Richards, 34th N.L, on 

} >rivate affairs. — Lieut. J. G. M. Home, 2d N.I., 
or health.— Dec. 23. Lieut Col. J. Alexander, Oth 
extra N.I., on private aTakc. 


To Madras. — Dec. 8* Lieut. J. B. Neufville, 42d 
N.L, dep.aasist.quart.maat.gen., for eight months, 
for/ health (also to Isle of franco). 

To Penang . — Oct 14. Lieut. G. D. Johnstone, 
40th N. I., for six mouths, for health. 

To Sea. — Nov. 11. Capt. G. F. Paton, engineers, 
for twelve months, for health. 

To China Oct. 14. Capt. S. P. C. Ilumfrays. 

dep. assist, adj. gen., for ten months, for health 
(also to New South Wales). 

To Cape of Good Hope. — Oct. 14. Lieut. Col. 
Vaughan, town maj. of Fort William, for twelve 
months, for health. 

To New South Wales. — Oct. 28. Lieut. A. Gars- 
tin, 58th N.I., for twelve months, for health (via 
Cape of Good Hope). — Nov. ll. Capt. A. Lomas, 
1st N.I., ditto, ditto. 


FROM ms majesty's forces. 

To F.urope Sept. 27. Assist.surg. Stark, 44th 

regt., for health. — Oct. 4. Com. Alexander, 13th 
L.I)r., for health. — Lieut. Tatli well, 41st regt., for 

health.— (5. Lieut. Knox., 45th regt., for health 

14. Maj. Tovey, 31st regt., for health. — Capt. 
Pickard, 47th regt., for health.— Lieut, and Adj. 
M‘ Car thy, ditto, for health.— 24. Capt. Brunton, 
13th L.Drs., for health.— Capt. Champagne, 20th 
regt., for health. — Capt. Semple, 38th regt., for 
one year, for purpose of retiring on h. p— Cant, 
llarpour, (57th regt., for one year, to precede n is 
regt. to England — 2(1. Lieut. M'Gliec, 31st regt., 
for health— 31. Quart. Mast. Wallis, 40th regt., 
for health. — Lieut, and Adj. Clarke, 54th N.L, for 
health. — Nov. 3. Capt. Moore, 45th regt., for 
health. — (’apt. Otway, 40th regt., for health— 
Brig. Gun' Mackellar, 1st or Royals, for health— 
Assist.surg. Veiling, 44th regt., ‘for health. — Nov. 
9. Brig. Gen. Morrison, 44th regt., for health — 
Nov. 15. ( apt. Kettlewcll, 30 th regt., for health. 
— Capt. Jackson, Queen’s Royals, on private 
affairs — 23. Ens. Taylor, 46th regt., on private 
affairs. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, Nop. 29. 

Among the prisoners brought up for 
sentence, at the general gaol delivery this 
day, was Appah, a Chinese, who hud been 
sentenced to be hung for a murder com- 
mitted by him on hoard the brig Nimrod, 
but on whom, in consequence of some 
mistake in the indictment, the sentence was 
not put in execution ; he was brought up 
this morning. His aspect was yery for- 
bidding, and imprisonment, since his con- 
viction in January last, instead of bringing 
him to a sense of guilt, seemed only to 
have hardened him. lie was loud- and 
boisterous ; clenched his list, and though 
his arms were in irons, frequently beat 
them against the bar in which he stood; 
he gave vent to oaths and imprecations, 
and every time the Chief Justice attempted 
to speak, was louder and more impetuous; 
till at last his Lordship .was. updpr the 
necessity of telling tbe Chinese interpreter 
to explain to him his sentence only, and to 
send him away; he was sentence^ to be 
transported to Prince of Wales' island 
for life. 

On the sentence being stated to^ him, 
he said “No! I. not go, T go Cliina." 
After which he was taken down stairs, 
where he was very ohstreporous. 

The Chief Justice then observed to the 
Advocate General that, in consequence of 
the intCif option of the criminal, he hud. 

been 
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been prevented expressing the opinion of 
the court. It was not from an insuffici- 
ency of witnesses to justify the charge of 
murder that the sentence of transportation 
for life had been awarded ; on the contrary, 
the court were convinced that he had been 
guilty of as atrocious a murder as any 
culprit; but that, as the learned Judge 
who presided at the trial seemed to enter- 
tain some doubts that the man had not 
experienced the full benefit of the English 
law, and as lie was now on a distant land, 
and they possessed no documents or re- 
cords of his opinion, they were desirous 
of being on the safe side, and had pro- 
nounced the sentence of transportation.* 

December 1. 

Breach of Promise of Marriage . — Caro- 
line Lavinia Wickede , v. Luis Jos. Barretto . 

This case excited great public interest. 
The damages were laid at 100,000 rupees. 
The Advocate General (Mr. Pearson) and 
Mr. Turton were counsel for the plaintiff; 
Mr. Winter and Mr. L. Clarke for the 
defendant. 

The Advocate General detailed the facts 
to the court as follows : — 

Mr. Barretto, the defendant, is about 
twenty -seven years of age, the son of an 
opulent merchant ; the plaintiff’ is the 
daughter of the late Licut.-Col. Wickede, 
Lieut.- Governor of Serum pore ; she, like 
the defendant, is of the South Coun- 
try. In June last there was a party at the 
celebration of a marriage festival, and it 
was there the defendant first saw the young 
woman, and was instantly struck with her 
appearance ; he there remarked, with true 
oriental rapidity, to a relation of his, Mr. 
Gill, that he would marry her, if he could 
gain her consent. Mr. Gill asked him 
what settlement he would wisli to make 
upon her; lie first proposed 50,000 rupees, 
and afterwards fixed 80,000. After a day 
or two had expired the offer of marriage 
was made to the mother of the plaintiff, a 
Mrs. Cornabc. The defendant's attach- 
ment increased ; he talked of settlements, 
love, and marriage in the month of No- 
vember. The settlement was originally 
ordered to he prepared on the 9th of July, 
but Mr. Barretto's ardour growing unre- 
mitting, he insisted on its being prepared 
oii the 6th. On that day Mr. Cornabe, 
Mr. Hudson, and several others assembled 
at the house of Mr. Barretto for the pur- 
pose, and in the course of conversation 
Air. Gill probably misunderstood Mr. 
Hudson relative to the age of the young 
lady. The assertion that she was too 
young never came from Mr. Hudson, but 
from Mr. Barretto's relative. Mr. Hud- 
son on tlie day in question, while they 
were discussing the intended marriage, 

a, If this be an accurate report of the learned 
Judge’s remarks, -we think them very extraordi- 
nary, to say no more. Ed. A . J- 


observed, that if Mr. Barretto failed in 
liis performance of the marriage-contract, 
they would bring an action against him, 
which plainly evinced the workings of his 
mind. Indeed, every thing taught the 
plaintiff her happiness was at no distant 
period, and that her infancy was no bar 
to her prospects ; for Mrs. Barretto, the 
mother of the defendant, and his prime 
agent, when the young lady's age was 
questioned, said, “ Oh, never mind, she 
is thirteen ; I was married when I was 
eleven." Mr. Barretto's affections were so 
fixed, that he insisted on Miss Wickede’ s 
immediate removal from school; observing 
that lie was afraid she might there meet 
with some more attractive lover, and he 
would then lose a prize; and the loss 
would indisputably cost him his life ! {A 
laugh.) On the 6th of July a ceremony 
took place, which seems to be a custom in 
this country ; the young gentleman asked 
permission to drive the lady round the 
course; this in Calcutta, denotes a fore- 
gone conclusion. This attachment con- 
tinued unremitted ; at public parties and 
at dinner, the healths of the intended 
bride and bridegroom were drank, and 
thanks formally returned, till the 7th, 
when he saw her, and saw licr for the last 
time. One day passed, and no Mr. Bar- 
retto; another and another, and yet no 
signs of him. On this the mother of the 
plaintiff very prudently wrote to the de- 
fendant to call, and he gave her a letter in 
return. There arc no love letters to pro- 
duce; perhaps Mr. Barretto doubting much 
liis eloquence on paper, never wrote any ; 
but there is one which I will read. 

“ Mr. L. Jos. Barretto's best compli- 
ments to Mrs. Corneeby, and by the bearer 
sends her the Europe wool for your worthy 
daughter which lie promised the other 
day." 

(On the back) 

“ Mas. Corneeby." 

“ Calculi*, 4th July, 1825." 

lie sent her woollen stockings, observed 
the learned Counsel, perhaps as a pre- 
ventive against the inclemencies of a tro- 
pical climate ! Now for Mrs. Barretto's 
letter, who has on more occasions than 
one acted for her son. 

“ Mu. Cornby, 

“ Sm ; I was very happy to hear that 
your daughter will be married with my 
son, now, I very sorry to inform you 
that he not incline to marry her in con- 
sequence of younger. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your obedt. Scrvt. 

(Signed) “ It. Barretto." 

“ 14 th July 1825." 

Here, continued the Advocate- General, 
is a most magnanimous contempt for lan - 
guage, and the parts of speech. A cer- 
tain philosopher lias observed that much of 

the 
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the foice and beauty or language depended 
on particles, but some of the Portuguese 
of this country, and Mrs. Barretto and 
her son in particular, seem not to think so. 

After some remarks on the insult 
offered to the plaintiff, the Advocate- 
General called Mr. Guillermo Gill. Mr. 
F. A. Cornabe, Mrs. Barretto (!) and Mr. 
Charles Christiana, who deposed to the 
facts as stated above. Mr. Gill stated 
that the plaintiff's father was a poor man, 
receiving 150 rupees a month in the 
Harbour Master's department; but Mr. 
Cornabe stated that site was the natural 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Wickede. Mrs. 
Barretto stated that she recommended her 
ton not to marry the plaintiff*, after she 
heard of her being a natural child, as she 
thought her an unfit match for her son. 
Mr. Christiana proved that the defendant 
agreed to marry his daugttfer on the 15tli 
of July. ' 

At this stage, a consultation took place 
between the Judges, when the Chief Jus- 
tice said that the marriage was intended 
to be solemnized and the contract fulfilled 
in November, and the action was brought 
in October, which afforded sufficient 
ground for a nonsuit. 

The plaintiff was then nonsuited. 

Mr. Winter regretted that the whole 
case had not been disclosed, as it would 
have shown that the defendant was the 
injured party ; and that an attempt had 
been made to draw him into a connexion 
not proper for him. 

Same day. 

Breach ef Promise of Marriage. — Maria 
Jane Christiana , v. Luis Jos . liarrclto . — 
In this case Mr. Turton and Mr. Dickens 
were counsel for the plaintiff, and the 
Advocate- General and Mr. Winter for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Turton stated that this action was 
like the other, except in circumstances ; 
the defendant was the same. The plaintiff 
is a young woman of attraction and pro- 
perly educated, not having had the misfor- 
tune to lose her parents. The objections, 
relative to religion and connexions made 
in the other case cannot be stated here; 
her mother is a Roman Catholic, and her 
father, who has ten children, holds a re- 
sponsible situation in the treasury. The 
first acquaintance of Mr. Barretto with 
the family arose from liis frequent visits 
to his property which is opposite to Mr. 
Christiana's house, where he became 
familiar with his children by sending 
them fruit. But no visits took place till 
the present year. In the month of Fe- 
bruary tbe defendant met Mr. Christiana 
at Tulloh's auction, where he intimated 
his wish to call upon him; on which he 
was invited to dinner tbe next day. He 
weilt, and continued to visit him from 
that day till March, when Miss Christiana 
went to reside with her aunt at Barrack- 


pore, and did not return tilt July. On 
the 4th of this month, Mr. Christiana, on 
his return from Ills evening's drive, found 
Mr. Barretto in the upper verandah of his 
house, on which Mr. Christiana expressed 
his surprise that he had made himself such 
a stranger. He staid to dinner, and after 
the other members of the family had re- 
tired, he expressed to Mr. Christiana liis 
desire to marry his daughter if he could 
obtain her consent. Mr. Christiana, as a 
kind and prudent father, could not object 
to this ; and Mr. Barretto wished that Mr. 
Christiana should go the next morning 
and bring his daughter down from Bar- 
rnckpore, offering him the use of his 
buggy and horse for the purpose. Early 
on the next day, Mr. Barretto wrote to 
Mr. Christiana to come over to liis house, 
which he did, when he put into his hands 
the following letter. 

ct To C. Christiana, Esq. 

“ My dear Sir : I have the pleasure to 
send you my buggy and horse for you to 
go to Barrackpore. 

“ Last night I spoke to. you about your 
daughter, Miss Maria, which I hope it 
will not be failed — and I shall be very 
happy if you will settle the matter, and a 
good settlement shall be made for your 
daughter. 

M Believe me, my dear Sir, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“ L. J. Barrktto.” 

“ July 8, 1825.” 

Mr. Christiana wished liis daughter to 
select for herself, and did not interfere at 
all on this occasion. The plaintiff con- 
sented to the proposal both on account of 
the defendant being a mild man, and of 
bis situation in life, as well as for the acts 
of kindness she had experienced from him. 
The defendant proposed to settle a lac of 
rupees on tiie plaintiff, and instructions 
were given to Mr. Hudson to draw up the 
settlement ; but, at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Barretto and others, it was reduced to fifty 
thousand. On the 18th of July, Captain 
Read, the uncle of the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Colvin, met at the house of Mr. Barretto 
to discuss the subject of the settlement; 
when Mrs. Barretto again proposed thirty 
thousand, which was not consented to by 
Mr. Christiana, as it was not consonant to 
the former promise. 

On the 26th the parties again met at Mrs. 
Barrette’s, but some difference taking place 
relative to the settlement, they left the 
house unsatisfactorily. On the evening of 
this day the defendant and Mr. D’ Silva’ 
called on Mr. Christiana, and proposed to 
settle the interest of a lac of rupees upon 
the plaintiff, and that fifty thousand should, 
in the event of her death, revert to liis own 
estate. To these terms the plaintiff* and 
her father acceded, and another settlement 
was ordered to be drawn up* On the 4th 
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of August, Mr. Christiana addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Barretto : 

44 My dear Louis, — Send me the copy 
of the marriage settlement. 

“ Your's sincerely, 

“ Aug. 4, 1825.” C. Christiana.” 

To which the following answer was 
returned : 

u My dear Sir,— I am just now come 
from Mr. Hudson, to-morrow will be ready. 

“ I am, your's obediently, L. J. B.” 

As it was originally intended to give a 
lac of rupees, Mr. Christiana objected to 
the clause of barring the dower, when Mr. 
Brightman said he would consult Mr. 
Hamilton the attorney, whom Mr. Chris- 
tiana likewise consulted. 

In the letter of Mr. Christiana, said Mr. 
Turton, there are two w'ords that may be 
ridiculed ; they are “ sordid consideration ;” 
but it certainly was not a case of sordid 
consideration, and I don't see any tiling to 
laugh at or ridicule. 

** My dear Louis, — I have communi- 
cated with my friends on the subject of the 
settlement, and agree to the terms specified 
in that document ; my daughter's happi- 
ness being superior to sordid consideration, 
and I wave all objections to the clause of 
dower, satisfied that you will do justice to 
your intended wife should circumstances 
render it at any period necessary. 

“ I will thank you to shew this note to. 
Mr. Brightman : let me have an immediate 
answer, all difficulties being at ail end. 

“ Your's truly, 

“ Aug. 6, 1825.*' “ C. Christiana.” 

The above was enclosed in the following 
letter to Mr. Brightman : 

“ My dear Sir, — I feel confident that 
you will be satisfied with the enclosed : will 
you oblige me by sending it to Louis and 
favour me with his reply. My daughter 
is at this moment dejected ; and I wish to 
relieve her mind by shewing her I do not 
throw impediments in the way. 

“ Your’s truly, 

44 Aug. 6, 1825.” 44 C. Christiana.” 

Miss Christiana had every idea that Mr. 
Barretto would do that justice to her, to 
which she was entit led, and she disapproved 
very much of her father’s interference in 
the matter. Mr. Barretto had promised (o 
be tier's for ever, and if it is language 
that M Jove laughs at,” I hope the court 
will not; but that it will teach those who 
make promises, to bo cautious how they 
break them. 

Mr. Turton proceeded to observe, that 
the conduct of .the defendant had been 
cruel in the extreme. At the first dinner 
at Affrb* Barretto's, Mrs. B. asked the 
plaintiff if she intended to marry her son, 
and on her replying in the affirmative, pro- 
posed that they should exchange rings 
(considered half a marriage); but Mr.- 


Cliristiana, not knowing the custom of the 
country, did not wish it. Another circum- 
stance likewise deserving mention was 
this : Mr. Barretto took a fancy to a broach 
of Miss Christiana's, which was given him, 
and in return for which he gave a diamond 
ring. This ring Mrs. Barretto after warda 
demanded of the plaintiff, alleging it was 
a present from a relation ; and threatened 
legal proceedings if it was detained. 

This, my Lords, said Mr. Turton, is 
quite contrary to any thing proceeding 
from a fond mother who was interested in 
the welfare of her son. When Mrs. Bar- 
retto wrote this, she had not the common 
honesty to return the broach given in ex- 
change. Miss Christiana went with the 
defendant to Europe shops, and he pur- 
chased her a few little articles, by way of 
presents, but when the bills came in, they 
were sent to Miss^Christiana for payment. 
These hills were the last that we heard of 
Mr. Barretto. He has allowed himself on 
account of some of these bills to be taken 
to the Petty Court, which evidently shews 
that though he has a propensity to plea- 
sure, lie lias none to pay. That the fear of 
expense was the origin of his breaking off 
the connexion, and that his conduct arose 
from sordid and avaricious feelings, I am 
confident, and the only way to bring him 
to a sense of the injury he has done, is 
through his purse, and not through his 
heart ; and, as his mother has pointed out, 
through “ legal proceedings." 

Hie plaintiff's case was established by 
the evidence of Captain James Head, Mr. 
Charles Christiana, father of the plaintiff, 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. Srettcll. After which. 

The Advocate General addressed tho 
court on behalf of the defendant in a 
speech of great length. He considered 
Miss Christiana as an instrument in the 
hands of a designing parent ; that the rup- 
ture of the connexion in the last action 
was owing to the advice of Mr. Christiana ; 
and that the plaintiff even knew when she 
accepted Mr. Barretto’s offer that she was 
robbing another of his affections. 

The Chief Justice stated the opinion of 
the court, which was in substance, that there 
appeared to be no definite period appointed 
for the fulfilment of the contract; that the 
defendant had no right to snap at tho 
plaintiff's father's objections to the bar of 
dower, to break the contract ; and that, if 
it had appeared in evidence, that the plain- 
tiff had suffered in mind or in health, they 
would give very heavy damages ; but a» 
the case stood, they could give no more 
than /ztic thousand rupees damages. 

These two cases are of a class altogether 
novel in India. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

OPERATIONS IN THE UPPER PROVINCES. 

The army which lias taken the field 
against the usurper of Bhurtpove is a very 

fine 
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fine one, amounting to aliout 25,000 men. 
It is divided and brigaded as follows 
division of Cavalry, under Brig. Gen. 
Sleigh, C. B. — 1st brigade, H. M.*s 16th 
Lancers, the 6th, 8th, and 9th rcgts. L. C. 
Brigadier G. M urray, C. B. to command. 
—2d brigade, H. M.'s 11th Dragoons, the 
3d, 4th, and 10th L. C., Brigadier M. 
Childers to command. — Brigade of ir- 
regular Cavalry under Col. Skinner, 1st 
and 8th local horse. First Division of In - 
f entry, under Major Gen. T. llcynelj, 
C.B., consisting of the 1st, 4th, and 5th 
brigades: — 1st brigade, II. M.’s 14th 
Foot, the 23d and 63d N. I , Brig. Gen. 
J.McCoombe.-— 4th brigade, the 32d, 41st, 
and 58th N, I., Brig. T. Whitehead. — 5th 
lirigadc, the 6th, 18th, and 60th N.l. Brig. 
R. Patton, C.B. Second Division of la * 
fantry, under Major Gen. J. Nicholis, 
C.B., consisting of 2d, 3d, and 6th bri- 
ades. — 2d brigade, II. M.*s 59th Foot, 
the lltli and 31st N. I., Brig. G. McGre- 
gor.* — 3d brigade, the 33d, 36th, und 37th 
N. I., Brig. Gen. J. W. Adams, C. B.— - 
6th brigade, the 1 5tb, 2 1 st, and 35th N.T., 
Brig. Gen. W. T. Edwards. Artillery, 
under Brig. A. M’Leod, C.B. Haltering 
Train , under Brig. Hetzler, C.B. Horse 
Artillery and Field Batteries, under Brig. 
C. Brown. Engineers, under Brig. An- 
bury, C.B. The field of Artillery oc- 
cupied a line of march of fourteen or 
fifteen miles in extent. 

The rejection of the propositions made 
by Sir Thomas Metcalfe, for the reinstate- 
ment of the rightful Rajah of Bhurtporc, 
Bulwuut Singh, cousin of the usurper, 
Doorjun Sal (son of Lackmun Singh, 
the brother of the deceased Rajah, Bnhleo 
Singh) rendered hostilities unavoidable. 
It is found, moreover, desirable to strike 
a decisive blow, in order to repress the re- 
turning turbulence of the chiefs of Raj poo- 
tana. Doorjun Sal has a large force, 24,000 
of which are cavalry. 

The Commander in Chief (Lord Com- 
liennere) reached Agra on the 1st Decem- 
ber, and Muttra on the 5th. II is Lordship 
arrived under the walls of Bhurtpore on the 
10th of December, and the division under 
Major Gen. Nicholis occupied the position 
formerly held by Lord Lake. The bund 
or enbankment of the Jheel (or lake) was 
taken posession of without opposition. 
The garrisou had cut the bund during the 
early part of the preceding night ; but it 
was effectually repaired by our engineers 
in the course of the day ; the quantity of 
water obtained from the outer ditch of the 
town is very inconsiderable. During the 
operation of securing the bund, the guns 
of the fort kept up a pivity constant fire, 
and a few shells were thrown, with very 
little effect. 

* This officer has broken Ills leg by a fall ; if 
topunwell to take the command, it will be assumed 
by CoL Faithful. 


On the lltli an attack was made on a 
party of Bhurtpore cavalry (killing about 
ninety and driving the rest into an out- 
work), and a body of Durjunt Sal's troops 
were dislodged from a village, and several 
of his cavalry cut up, by Lieut. Col. 
Beclier. 

Several reconnoissances have been made, 
upon which occasions the guns of the 
fortress opened briskly upon the troops. 
The enemy appear unwilling to leave their 
walls. Their powder is good, and their 
practice tolerable. The walls are about 
five miles round ; the town wall appears 
to rise about twenty feet, with bastions of 
a large sire, mounted with artillery, but 
the parapets are weak. The point of at- 
tack is expected to be the north-east 
angle. 

The Dcwan (or minister) had been sent 
out by Durjunt Sal to negociate for peace, 
but as a cannonade was subsequently heard 
at Agra, it is to be presumed that he failed 
of success. No doubt is entertained of 
the reduction of this strong fortress. 

HOSPITALS AT ARRACAX. 

An inquiry has been instituted at Arra- 
can into certain charges brought by Dr. 
Tytler, the medical officer attached to the 
54th regiment, against the Hospital branch 
of the Commissariat department of the 
south-eastern army. Many of the docu- 
ments have been published in the Calcutta 
papers, by, or on behalf of, l>r. Tytler, 
whose exertions seem from these documents 
to have been very praiseworthy. They ore 
too voluminous to admit of our inserting 
them ; hut we subjoin an outline of the 
case — It appears, that Dr. Tytler slated 
to the late Dr. Grant, the superintending 
surgeon of the division, in writing, the 
bad condition of the hospitals belonging to . 
the army, the inefficiency of the servants, 
the defective system of employing merce- 
nary sircars, instead of active purveyors, 
and the inattention to the accommodations, 
and above all, the diet of the sick. He 
stated that poultry, and even sago and 
sugar, were with difficulty procured ; and 
eggs, though abundant in the bazaar, were 
not furnished even to order. 

Dr. Grant laid this representation before 
Brig. Gen. Morrison, who promptly di- 
rected a Court of Inquiry, consisting of 
Brig. Richards, Col. Lindsay, and the 
late Major Carter, to investigate the subject, 

'fhe minutes of evidence are not pub- 
lished, but the newspapers contain Dr. 
Ty tier's “ Summary of the Evidence sub- 
mitted to the Coftrt," from whence, as 
the only accessible source, we collect the 
following particulars. 

The chief facts which Dr. Tytler con- 
ceived himself bound to establish were : 
That the food issued from the Company's 
stores, for the use of the soldiers of the 
54th, was unwholesome, and calculated to 

prove 
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prove injurious to the health of the men ; 
that the soldiers thus injured in their health 
were crowded into narrow wards, exposed 
to all the horrors of disease, aggravated by 
the absolute privation, not only of those 
comforts which the sick require, but also 
of the necessaries of life; an hospital 
through the roof of which the rain poured 
on the unfortunate patients ; the almost 
total absence of bedding and clothing 
for the soldiers ; a great deficiency in 
the quantity of the food required, and 
the noxious quality of farinaceous rations, 
supplied by the commissariat ; the neglect 
of the important duties required from 
the steward of the hospital, through the 
incompetoncy of the person into whose 
hands that charge had been confided ; the 
inattention of the gomastahs or sircars ; 
and the exhaustion of the medical stores, 
and want of a proper establishment of 
subordinate medical servants. 

In support of these allegations the Doc- 
tor called the following persons: Colo- 
nel Walker, commanding officer of the 
54th, who, he states, found that tea, sugar, 
and sago were not supplied when indented 
for ; that reports had been made to him of 
deficiencies of articles indispensable to the 
comfort and relief of the patients, and also 
of the badness of the meat and bread ; 
that he had observed the patients crowded 
so much that the floor was covered with 
those lying down, and noticed that their 
clothes were wet owing to the roof admit- 
ting the rain. 

Captain Greenley of the same regiment 
stated (according to Dr. T.) that he had 
frequently complained respecting the hospi- 
tal ; that perpetual complaints were made 
for want of fowls, notwithstanding great 
quantities were in the bazaars ; that many 
of the patients had no beds ; that the mats 
they lay on were wet, and that the stench 
was intolerable. Tins witness had sat as 
president of a committee by which the flour 
and bread issued to the hospital had been 
condemned. 

Captain Mandelion spoke to the hard- 
ness and toughness of the beef, the acidity 
and coarseness of the bread, the want of 
warm clothing for the patients, and the 
filthy state of their blankets. 

■ Captain Welsh corroborated the testi- 
mony, of the former witnesses. 

Lieut. Kelly spoke to the badness of the 
rice issued to the soldiers. 

' [Dr. Tytler here interposes some re- 
marks tending to shew that the use of rice, 
or of particular kinds and qualities of rice, 
is calculated to engender disease in the 
human system.] 

Captain Leslie testified that uneatable 
Articles of diet were shown to him by the 
patients. 

- A patient named Pitts, detailed the bad 
effect produced in his bowels from eating 
the unwholesome bread delivered to the sick . 
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Mr. Paton, magistrate of Arracan, de- 
clared that the flour-cakes served out to 
the patients in the hospital were unwhole- 
some. 

Three succeeding witnesses stated that 
the deleterious food used by the patients 
engendered disgusting worms within the 
stomach and bowels. 

In succession, says Dr. Tytler, follow 
the testimonies of various patients, who 
detail their complaints relative to the suf- 
ferings they endured from want of food, 
the badness of that to which they are 
obliged to resort in order to satisfy the 
cravings of nature, the neglect of the 
hospital servants, the insufficiency of their 
clothing, and tlw loss of their clothes 
throng}) the culpability of the hospital 
washermen. One of the unfortunate men, 
from whose entrails the horrid reptile* 
already described had been ejected, now 
requested to appear in court with a living 
worm which had ascended from his stomach 
a few minutes Off ore, and crawled from his 
mouth . Tliis unfortunate man since then 
has fallen a victim to this terrible disease. 

A variety of witnesses, of inferior rank, 
deposed to the badness of the meat, the 
rottenness of the salt provisions, and the 
iinwhnlesomcness of the biscuit. Some 
fresh fish was once ordered for a patient, 
and that bought by the sircar was putrid. 

Several persons testified the inefficiency 
and misconduct of the native servants; 
and the hospital gomastah, Loll Chund 
himself, acknowledged before the court, 
that tiie figures of the indents were altered 
at his pleasure. 

This subject has made a great stir iti 
Calcutta. All the newspapers commend 
the zeal of Dr. Tytler, though lie is ac- 
cused of publishing official documents, 
contrary to the government orders. The 
result of the inquiry had not transpired by 
the last accounts.* We trust that cul- 
pable negligence, in such an important 
matter as this, will, when proved, be 
severely visited. 

TIIE ENTER VK1ZK STEAM VESSF.1.. 

This vessel arrived at Calcutta on flic 9th 
December, in 145 days from Falmouth, 
more than double the time assigned for 
securing the reward. The event appears 
not to have excited such sensation in India 
as was expected. The passengers voted 
Capt. Johnston a piece of plate. It is 
stated that her utmost rate of steaming in 
smooth water was 8 knots an hour, and 
that the expense of the fuel consumed would 
not have l>ccn covered if all the cabin had 
been filled with passengers. 

Yesterday 

* The Calcutta John Ball states, that the court 
had determined, as the editor was informed, that 
the circumstances did not occur, as Dr. Tytler 
alleges, through general neglect. 

4 M 
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Yesterday morning Captain Johnston 
was honoured by a visit from the Go- 
vernor-General. The Dnterjmze went 
down the river as far as Melancholy Point,, 
mid returned in the afternoon. Lord 
Amherst was accompanied by Ludy Am- 
herst, the Hon. Miss Amherst, and his 
suite ; the Lord Bishop and Mrs. Heber, 
Mr. and Mrs. Iiarington, Sir C. Grey, 
Sir A. Buller, the Hon. Mr. Elliot, and 
several other ladies und gentlemen. Tlio 
company partook of an excellent collation, 
and expressed themselves highly gratified 
with the powers of the vessel and her gene- 
ral arrangements. 

The Enlerjmze is purchased, and taken 
possession of by the ^vernment. The 
purchase^ money is said to be 40,000. 
Capt. Johnston continues in command of 
her.— Jiang. Hurk. Dec. 27. 

ADDITIONAL REGIMENTS. 

It is rumoured in Calcutta that the 
raising of twelve new regiments, is under 
the consideration of the local government. 

CONGREVE ROCKETS. 

The following statements appear in the 
India Gazette , relative to this weapon. 

Meerut, 6th Nov. 1825.—“ It was for- 
tunate that the trial of the rockets was or- 
dered to be made before the troops marched 
from this station, as it has been ascertained 
by trial of 44 rockets taken from diffe- 
rent boxes, and of different natures, that 
in all probability not one of the 4 or 5,000 
in store is serviceable ; and General lley- 
nell has in consequence ordered the men of 
the half Rocket Troop now here to take 
4 12-pounders with them on service, and 
has declined taking a single rocket. 

“ So much for the services Sir William 
has done the Hon. Company by sending 
us his weapon ! and if the whole of the 
rockets in store prove as bad as those 
tried, of which there is every probability, 
the loss to the hon. Company will be no 
small sum, considering besides the price of 
the rockets, the equipment which has 
been kept up for them. The circum- 
stances of the failure are as follows. The 
Rocket Troop was ordered out one morn- 
ing with its cars ; advanced, came to the 
left about, prepared for action, but no 
action took place except amongst the men 
of the troop and the lookers-on ; every 
Rocket burst in succession, destroying the 
tubes, and slightly wounding two men. 

“ Since this we have had three trials of 
them from the U^fcery, three of each 
nature, not one rocket went ten yards , 
most of them Imrat the instant they were 
ignijted, and the General, who was pre- 
sent at the last three trials, was not a little 
annoyed as well as the officers and men of 
the Rocket )Voop, who were as anxious as 


Sir William himself could have been to 
shew off. 

“ The rockets had been kept- in a dry 
magazine, and every care taken of them, 
and every caution in using them, but in vain ! 

Meerut, 20 th Nov. 1825 — “ The num- 
ber of Sir William Congreve's rockets, 
which failed at Meerut, I find I did not 
state quite correctly, instead of 44 rockets 
there were fired, 

10 32 pounders. 

10 24 do. 

10 18 do. 

14 12 do. 

14 6 do. 

14 3 do. 

Total... 72 rockets. 

“ Every one of these rockets burst, ex- 
cept two, 1 24. pounder and 1 18-pounder, 
which were laid in water for three hours 
before they were fired and thoroughly 
soaked with wet, and with elevation of 20° 
they went about 700 yards. 

“ All the rockets fired on the evening 
of the 5th were soaked in water in the 
same way, hut the two above mentioned 
are the only ones which went forward. 

“ The 12-pounder tubes and a portion of 
the tubes of the 6-pounder volley car were 
totally destroyed. 

“ I am informed also that at Donabew^ 
on the morning of the 25th of March, 
General Campbell ordered some rockpts 
to be thrown into the stockade. All the 
rockets that were fired hurst, and the 
rocket car and nearly all the tubes were 
destroyed by the accident. 

“It is proper that these circumstances 
should be known to our honourable mas- 
ters in I iCadenhall -street, that no mpre of 
their money may be wasted in sending out 
such unserviceable, and even worse than 
unserviceable ammunition." 

METEOR. 

A remarkable meteor was visible on 
Friday night S. W. of the comet,' and near 
it. It appeared in shape at first like a ball 
of fire, which assumed the form of a 
vividly brilliant comet. This continued 
beautifully and powerfully luminous for 
some minutes, but gradually waxed fainter 
and fainter, until at length it totally dis- 
appeared .-— India Gazette Dec . 5. 

GA1T1ES. 

Iioitahconnah Theatre .— The amateurs of 
the Boitaliconnah Theatre have of late at- 
tempted some sterling comedies ; and the 
success which has crowned their exertions 
evidently shews that their talents are by 
no means inadequate to the task a proof 
of which the representation of the “ Poor 
Gentleman" on Thursday night last af- 
forded to all those who were present.. The 

character 
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character of Lieutenant Worthington , the 
here of the piece, was sustained with great 
credit; the dignity, the honourable feelings, 
and the passive firmness of a true gentle* 
man, even under the influence of chill 
penury, were well pourtayed. Sir Charles 
Cropland , who evidently never strutted his 
hour on the stage before, made a respect- 
able attempt to imitate the levity, the fol- 
lies, and fopperies of an extravagant young 
gentlemen of the nineteenth century. Cor* 
poral Foss was personified very respectably,... 
and was, without exception, one of the best ' 
performances of its representative. Sir 
Robert Bramble (a very thorny subject) 
was maintained in a manner that proved 
its representative to have had a good con- 
ception of his character. Frederick did 
very well, but would have done better had 
he laid aside his green patch : it would 
besides have saved him from a great many 
gangrene observations which were made by 
the audience. One person in particular 
swore he must have come in contact with 
some pugilistic son of Mars. Stephen 
Harrowby as usual excited the risible 
faculties of the audience with his drolleries. 
Ollapod played very well, very well indeed. 
Humphrey Dobbins and Farmer Harrowby 
did every justice to their respective parts. 

Of the female performers, Emily Wary 
thington deserves particular mention. Mrs: 
Cohen has made considerable improve- 
ment lately, and will very soon rival some 
of those who have already fixed their fame. 
I. it cretin McTabb was played to the life, 
and was one of Mrs. Francis’s most suc- 
cessful representations. Dame llarrowby , 
by the representative of Doctor Ollapod, 
was a surprising piece of performance and 
afforded great satisfaction. Mary , toujours 
propice Mary , last not least, was as usual 
played in an elegant style; indeed any 
thing that this lady undertakes is always 
executed in a superior manner. 

The ballet of the “ Spanish Wedding** 
went off with great eclat ; and the dance 
afforded universal satisfaction . — Bengal 
Hurk. Nov. 8. 

The Turf . — Calcutta December Meet- 
ing, 1825. — Thoraces yesterday morning 
were more numerously attended than we 
have seen « them for many years, and af- 
forded excellent sport. The shew of 
country-bred and Arab horses was very , 
good, and we have no doubt if this inte- 
resting and manly sport is supported as it 
deserves to be by the public, that we shall 
have as fine Arabs imported into Bengal 
as to any other part of India. We con- 
gratulate our country breeders on the very 
fine display of young cattle made yester- 
day morning, and cannot but express our 
conviction of their great superiority over 
the Arabs, or Cape-bred horses. 

The Riddlesworth stakes were won in 
good style by a very fine colt, bred by a 


distinguished sportsman whose absence we 
all regret, in 2. 2. healing the favourite. 

The race for the Maiden Arab Sweep- 
stakes afforded excellent sport, and a good 
deal of speculation. Captain Rock and 
Moses— seemed to be the favourites as far 
as could be ascertained in the absence of 
all betting — Tom Jones and Saladin were 
both driven— Ilibbs took the lead closely 
fallowed by Whiskey and Tony Lumpkin ; 
Moses came next, and Captain Rock 
^Brought up the rear — hard held— they ran 
in this form to the Calcutta corner, when 
Moses thought it was high time to look 
after the purse, and began to make up to 
the leading horses; Whiskey now began 
to reel, and Tony Lumpkin, who did not 
seem to relish the company he was in, 
soon joined his friends Captain Rock and 
Whiskey in the rear. The struggle be- 
tween Moses and Ribbs was interesting to 
the last, and won by about two lengths 
in 4 in. 18s. 

The two years old stakes were won by 
Plunder in pretty style and good time ; wo 
have no doubt this thief will pick many a 
pocket yet. 

The race between Emigrant and Jilt 
did not afford much sport, the horse being 
beat very easily. 

The two ponies we understand bad nei- 
ther of them ever been beaten. Reefer 
comes from Madras, and as usual got well 
beat by the Bengalee. 

We were glad to observe a mat spread 
in the upper room of the race-stand for the 
accommodation of the ladies, and to see 
so many of our fair countrywomen take 
an interest in the sport; the fine cool 
morning air added freshness to beauty, 
and rendered the scene altogether lovely 
and interesting. — Bang. Hurk. Dec. 14, 

STAGIN’ C3 BUNGALOWS. 

It is said that the Post Master General 
has been authorized to direct the construc- 
tion of six more new staging bungalows 
between Sherghatty and Patna, via Gya, 
and we hope to hear that government will 
in due course extend the great convenience 
thus liberally afforded, as far as Cawn- 
pore, a long stretch of above 200 miles. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen ore about 
to stage it up to Cawnpore and Meerut, 
being by far the most pleasant and the most 
economical, as well as the most expeditious 
mode of travelling.— Cal. Gov.Gaz.Dec . 5. 

MIS REPRESENTATION. 

We have deemed it to be our duty to insert 
occasionally iri this Journal, such expo- 
sures of misrepresentations in the Oriental 
Herald as appeared in the papers of India, 
where alone many of them could be de- 
tected. But we find this office becoming 
onerous. From the last file of papers 
from Calcutta, wc perceive that editors of 
4 M 2 all 
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all parties concur in stigmatizing the work 
referred to as a vehicle of gross misrepre- 
sentation. The John Bull of Nov. Scl, 
says:— “ In every number of the Herald 
which reaches us, there is found so goodly 
a portion of the false and the distorted, as 
to fill us with disgust and indignation at 
those in this country, who fill its pages, 
and at those at home, who scruple not, on 
such authority, to deal out abuse and ca- 
lumny against the Government of India. 
The studied attempts of the Editor of the 
Herald to bring events, occurring in the 
ordinary course of Indian administration, 
into connection with the enmity which, 
according to him, is borne towards a free 
press in India, is often truly ridiculous ; 
and one palpable instance of this cannot 
but call dow'n the reprobation of every 
honest and candid person— we mean the 
connecting the suspension of a civil ser- 
vant from his office, for conduct in his 


Even the Columbian Press Gazette ( Dec. 
16), in an article written to defend the 
Herald from the animadversions of the 
John Bully acknowledges that it contains 
“ misrepresentations against those whom 
the Editor never saw, and by whom he 
was never injured;’ 1 and expresses a be- 
lief, that he is “ practised upon by secret 
calumniators in India.” 

IN DEPENDENCE OP PRGUB. 

It appears from the Govt. Gazette, that 
some of the descendants of the old Pegue 
dynasty are said to be with Rown Hewn, 
the Talien General, who has announced 
his approach to Martaban, at the head of 
10,000 men, to take an active part against 
the Burmese. It is added that “ the 
Siamese Government would not be averse' 
to see the kingdom of Pegue under a 
friendly power, instead of reverting to 
their inveterate enemies the Burmese.” 


official situation, witli the circumstance 
of his father * having been opposed to 
Government in his views, as to the mean- 
ing and construction of an act of par- 
liament, and with the most barefaced 
effrontery describing what has overtaken 
the son, to have originated out of revenge 
for his father’s judicial procedure ! A 
single instance of misrepresentation so 
gross, and conduct so totally disingenuous 
ought, we think, to stamp the character 
of the Oriental Herald with all honest 
and candid men — and has unquestionably 
done more, than any other of its numerous 
sins, and transgressions of the truth, to 
sink it in the estimation of the Indian 
public.” 

The same paper of December 1 4, com- 
menting upon the contents of a succeeding 
number of the Herald, speaks of it in 
the most unmeasured terms, accusing it 
of “ calumny and malevolence the most 
despicable ; — abominable falsehoods, &c.” 
Some deduction might appear necessary 
here, in consideration of old hostility ; 
but the Bengal Hurkaru of Dec. 1 5 , one 
of tlie liberal papers, and heretofore an 
encomiast of the Herald, confesses that, 
“ in this instance, tlie censure of the John 
Bull is well founded:” adding, — “The 
Oriental Herald is becoming a vehicle for 
private pique, rather than for the exposure 
of public grievances ; and if it continues 
its present course, will fall into contempt 
in India, where its accuracy can be readily 
estimated. The Editor’s local knowledge 
is unquestionable; therefore the admission 
of statements, which, to say the least, he 
must know to be erroneous, is inex- 
cusable.”— In a succeeding number the 
same paper designates the Herald as a 
work “ prostituted to the vilest of party 
jimigjjgses, the gratification of private ma- 

'i Mt This refers, we presume, to Sir F. Macnaghten. 

iKi. J. . 


From all this we are prepared to find, 
that the report, which we noticed some 
time ago, that measures were in progress 
for establishing the independence of 
Pegue may be found correct . — John Bull , 
Dec. SO. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Nov. 11. H.C. S. Berwick , Eilbeck, from Lon- 
don. — 12. herd Hunger ford, Talbert, from Lon- 
don. — 15. Busxorah Merchant , Stewart, from Lon- 
don. — l(i. Mellish , Cole, from London — 17. Victory , 
Farquliaraoa, from London. — 22. Kingston, Bowen, 
from London. — 23. Catmr, Watt, and Maria . 
Thomson, both from London — 24. Sir Edtvard 
Paget, Geary, from London. — 27* Perseverance, 
Brown, from Liverpool — J fee. 9. Enterprise (steam- 
vessel), Johnston, from London. — 12. Lady Nu- 
gent, Copuin, from London. — 20. George Home, 
Hippins, from London. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Nov. 17 . Lady Flora, Pearl, to complete her 
lading at Saugor. — 19. Thalia , Biden, for Ran- 
goon, and Mary, Jefferson, for Liverpool. — 30. 
Lady Campbell, Betham, for London. — Dec. 1. 
Africa, Skelton, for Mauritius ami London. — 3. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Foulerton, for London. — 7. 
Mediterranean, Gibson, for Batavia. — 11. Wood- 
ford, Chapman, for I.on don. — 17- Royal George, 
Reynolds, for London, and John Taylor, Atkin- 
son, for Liverpool. — 10. Albion, Weller, for Lon- 
don.— 20. Mcllish , Cole, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 2. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. War- 
low, Bengal engineers, of a daughter. 

6 . At Humee, the lady of the Rev. J. Steven- 
son, of a daughter. 

11. At Ghazeepore, the lady of Capt. Joseph 
Orchard, 1st Europ, regt., of agon. 

19. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. F. Hodgson, 
36th N.I., of a daughter. 

Oct. 2. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Cure- 
ton, H.M.’s 16th Lancers, of a daughter. 

3. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. E. Wintle, of 
a son. 

4. The lady of Lieut. Col. G. H. Gall, com- 
manding at Keitah, of a son. 

6 . At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. J. Tor- 
rlano, district chaplain, of a daughter* 

10. Mrs. Ewin, wife of Mr. W. Ewln, H.C.'s 
marine, of a son. 

12. At Ghazeepore, the lady of R. Barlow, Esq., 
sen., of a son. 

13. At Alllporc, the lady of Lieut. Hickey, of 
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13. At Chandcmagore, the lady of J. G. Ver- 
lough, Esq., of a daughter. 

1(1. On tne river, near Allahabad, the lady of 
Lieut. Souter, 66th N.I„ of a daughter. 

ltf. At Chowringhee, Mrs. Nyss, of a daughter. 

21. At Rhnuglipore, the lady of Lieut. P. Brad- 
ford, 1st L.C., of a son. 

— The lady of S. Nicolson, Esq., of a son. 

22. At the Mission House, Union Chanel, the 
lady of the Rev. J. Hill, of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. J. Richardson, II.C.’s ma- 
rine, of a son. 

25. At Bareilly, the lady of W. F. Dick, Esq., 
judge and magistrate, of a son. 

27. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. J. Angelo, 3d 
L.C., of a son and heir. 

28. At Monghyr, the lady of T. Tytler, Esq., 
garrison surgeon, of a son. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of Maj. J. 11. Cave, 
commanding 10th extra N.I., of a daughter. 

30. The lady of Capt. R. C. Stevenson, ILM.’s 
58th regt., of a daughter. 

Nov. 1. The widow of the late Rev. J. Law- 
son, of a son. 

2. On the Jumna river, the lady of Capt. W. 
Turner, fort adj. and barrack master, Agra, of a 
son. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut. U. Hun- 
ter, R.N., of a son. 

3. At Sulkea, the lady of Capt. E. Hughes, of 
the ship Lord Amherst, of a son. 

— At Dum-Dum, the wife of Mr. J. Kinshcla, 
musician, of a daughter. 

5. At Rungpore, the lady of R. P. Nisbct, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Dum-Dum, the wife of Mr. H. Pain, in- 
spector of provisions, of a daughter. 

6. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. Vanrenen, 
of artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. S. Lee, 
of a still-horn child (a son). 

— Mrs. Pearson, wife of Mr. G. 11. Pearson, 
masrer H.C'.’s marine, of a son. 

7. The lady of G. Richardson, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

— Mrs. Moffat t, wife of Mr. J. Moflatt, of the 
mint, of a son. 

— At Alipore, the wife of Mr. Bowser, head 
master Military Orphan School, of a son. 

12. Mrs. Dorrett, relict of the late A. Dorrett, 
Esq., of a son. 

13. At Rarrackpore, the lady of W. Low t her. 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— The lady of G. P. Bagram, Esq., of a son. 

14. The lady of J. C. Burton, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter. 

— Mrs. W. II. Twentyman, of a son. 

15. At Chowringhee, the lady of Major Loder, 
of a son. 

— The lady of A. Pereira, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At the Free School, Mrs. P. Sutherland, of 
a daughter. 

16. The lady of C. W. Welchman, Esq., M.D., 
of a son. 

18. At Dacca, the wife of Mr. D. D’Cruz, mis- 
sionary, of a daughter. 

18. At Sylhet, the lady of II. Harris, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

21. At Chittagong, the lady of W. Graham, 
Esq., M.D., of a daughter. 

23. The lady of C. A. Cavorke, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

— At Futtyghur, the lady of Capt. R. B. Ful- 
ton, of a son, 

25. At Cossypore, the lady of Lieut. J. G. Col- 
lins, H.M.’s 13th Drags., of a daughter. 

27. The lady of Capt. J. T. Lewis, 20th N.I., 
of a daughter. 

28. At Cawnpore, the lady of H. Vincent, Esq., 
16th Lancers, of a daughter. 

—• At Burdwan, the lady of J. R. Hutchinson, 
civil service, of a son. 

2!). At Rhauliah, the lady of T. G. Vibart, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

30. At Bankiporc, the lady of F. Hurd, Esq., 
of the Board of Revenue In the Central Provinces, 
of a son. 

Dev. 1. The lady of F. B. Smith, Esq., of a son. 

— Mrs. Black, wife of Mr. James Black, jun., 
mate of the H.C.'s marine, of a son and heir. 

2. In camp, near the village of Maranchee, the 
wife of Capt. Stainforth, 1st cav., of a daughter. 

3. At the Government House, Fort William, the 
lady of Maj. Gen. Sir Thomas McMahon, bart., of 


3. At Chowringhee, the lady of Capt. Crossley, 

62d N.I., of a son. 

5. At Gorruckpore, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, of a son. 

9. At Patna, the lady of G. King, Esq., civil 
surgeon, of a daughter. 

11. At Cawnpore, the lady of Maj. W. W. Davis, 
of a son. 

—•At Lucknow, the lady of G. Baillie, surg. to 
II. M. of Oude, of a daughter. 

12. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. C. T. Wild, of 
a son. 

13. At Goruckpore, the lady of Capt. A. Dick- 
son, of a son. 

18. In Park Street, Chowringhee, the lady of 
Maj. Craigie, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Churcher, wife of Mr. H. Churcher, H . 
CVs marine, of a son. 

1!). At Fort William, the lady of Mr. W. Ilewitt, 
assist, gar. surg., of a son. 

20. At Garden Reach, the lady of R.W. Poe, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. C. Burrowes, 
45th N.I., of a son. 

23. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. D'Oyley, 
of a son. 

26. In Fort William, the lady of Lieut. Ripley, 
2d Kurop. regt., of a son. 


HI A II HIAOFS. 

Get. 15. At the Armenian Church, C. P. Minos, 
Esq., to Murium, daughter of the late C. Arakiel, 
Esq., of Penang. 

21. At Ilyrampore, R. Bell, Esq., of Ramnagur, 
to Adolph ilia, third daughter of the late N. Rabc- 
holm. Esq., his Danish Majesty's civil service. 

25. At St. Andrew's Church, \V. S. Bovd, Esq., 
of the firm of Boyd, Beebv, and Co., to Margaret, 
daughter of the late A. McKean, Esq., London. 

— At St. Andrew’s Church, Mr. G. Pritchard, of 
the John Bull office, to Miss A. It. Rushton. 

36. At Cawnpore, T. Luxrnoore, Esq., residency 
surgeon, Lucknow, to Eliza, widow of the late 
Lieut. Perret, Bengal cavalry. 

31. At Chittagong, Capt. J. E. Dcbrctt, Bengal 
Artillery, to Martha, youngest daughter of J. Bur- 
nt p, Esq., of Brighton, Sussex. 

Nov. 1. At Turcolea Zillali Sarun, G. Tayler, 
Esq., to Harriet Eliza, eldest daughter of II. Hill, 
Esq. 

2. At Sahara nporc, Capt. F. Young, command- 
ing Sieineor bat. at Deyrat in the Dnoon, to Jen- 
nettc Jcmissina, youngest daughter of Lieut. Col, 
J. J. Bird, commanding Saharunpore Prov. Bat. 

8. At Purnea, J. Barnes, Esq., to Miss Grace 
Cummings. 

— At Purneah, R. B. Perry, Esq., to Miss E. S. 
Goullct. 

10. At St. John’s Cathedral, C. Hogg, Esq., of 
Calcutta, to Lucy Marshall, sister of J. Marshall, 
Esq., of Callinetercy, county of Kerry. 

15. At Benares, T. E. Dempster, Esq., assist. 

S ar. surg., Huxar, to Maria Christiana, second 
aughtcr'of Lieut. Col. Coin. I nnes, C.B., com- 
ma tiding 3! It li N.I. 

If!. At Pertauhghur, Lieut., Interp., and Quart. 
'Mast. Deare, doth N.I., to Anne Somerset, eldest 
daughter of P. Hughes, Esq., Upper Montague 
Street, Russell Square, London. 

18. At the Cathedral, W. A. Barton, Esq., pur- 
ser of the ship Lady Campbell, to Amelia Watson, 
eldest daughter of the late Capt. J. L. Garrick. 

21. At the Cathedral, Mr. J. Young, adj. gen.’s 
office, to Mary, only (laughter of the late J. Mo- 
ran, Esq. 

24. At Cod, Lieut, and Adj. D. E. Mackay, horse 
artll. brig., to Agnes Anne, fourth daughter of W. 
Spotteswoode, Esq., Perthshire. 

MO. At St. .John’s Cathedral, Mr. J. L. Muffin, to 
Ann Elizabeth, second daughter of the lateT. Muf- 
fin. Esq* 

Dee. 5: At St. John’s Cathedral, Capt. J. Hall, 
to M. V. C. Burlinl, eldest daughter of Dr. L. Bur- 

13. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr.G.H.Huttmann, 
of the Government Gazette office, to Miss M. A. 
Elsey, of Mile End Grove, London. 

15. At St.John’s Cathedral, Capt. R. Thorn- 
hill, of the David Scott, to Miss C. E. Adams. 

20. At St. Andrew’s Church, J. Dunbar, Esq., 
civil service, son of Sir A. DunhaT, Bart., to Anna 
Sophia, second daughter of the Rev. G. Hagar, of 
* Elgin, N.B. 


DEATHS. 
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Sept. 20. At Nuaseerabail, Charlotte, wife of Capt. 
A. Smith, 50th N.I., aged 27. 

21. At Bulundshur, Powell Holt, eldest son of 
Caul. H. White, 2d Extra L. C. 

Oct. 4. At Ghazeepore, J. Gibb, Esq., surgeon. 

5. At Cawnpore, Lydia Damnfcr, eldest daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col. J. Norris, Madras engineers. 

7. At Nusseerabad, Arabella, wife of Capt. G. 
Boyd, 50th N.I. 

10. At Meerut, Capt. J. J. Gordon, 35th N.I. 

— At Bhowanypore, Mr. R. S. Sinklnson. 

13. Mr. W. McKintosh, head assistant In the 
Executive Commissariat Office. 

18. Mr. J. B. Bone, assistant in the house of 
Messrs. J. Baretto and sons, aged 22. 

20. Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev. J. B. War- 
den, aged 2 years. 

24. On his way to the presidency, Capt. E. B. 
Pryce, 52d N.I. 

20. At Jyepore, Charlotte Catharine, infant 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Rapcr. 

30. At Fort William, James Kirkwood, youngest 
son of Lieut. Col. Cassidy, H.M.'s 31st regt. 

31. On board the hospital ship David Clarke, at 
the mouth of the Arracan river, Lieut. Fraser, H. 
M/s 54th regt. 

— Capt. J.W.E.Taylor, country service, aged 30. 

— Mrs. Sandy s, mother of Mr. J. F. Sandys, of 
Garden Reach, aged 72. 

Nop. 1. Charlotte Mary, the lady of Fry Mag- 
niac. Esq., civil service. 

2. On the Arracan river, Lieut. Col. W. Baker, 
42d N.I. This officer had commanded the regi- 
ment for seven years. 

— At Rungpore, Assam, Lieut. W. Fraser, 4Gth 
N.I. 

3. At Sulkeah, Mrs. Susanna Wiltshire, relict of 
the late Mr. C. Wiltshire, aged 38. 

5. Adeline Elizabeth, infant daughter of Mr. 
T. Marriott, of the Free School. 

C. On board the Bengal Merchant, at Rangoon, 
the day she arrived from Bengal, Capt. P. B. 
Husband, H.M.'s 87th foot. 

7. On boaTd H. M. S. Alligator, off Rangoon, 
Capt. T. Alexander, R.N., C.B., commanding the 
flotilla in the river Irrawaddy, and Capt. of 11. M. 
S. Alligator. 

— At Diamond Harbour, J. Haworth, Esq., se- 
cond officer of the H.C/sship Marquis Wellington, 
aged 24. 

10. At Chittagong, Mr.G. McAlister, chief officer 
of the ship Gilmore, aged 24. 

— « At his residence, Kyd Street, Chowringhee, 
the hon. John Fendall, Esq., a member of the su- 
preme council, aged 03. 

11. At Dacca, Brig. Gen. J. H. Dunkin, C.B., 
H.M.'s 4th regt., and second in command of the 
eastern division of the army. 

T. de M. Sinaes, Esq., import supervisor. 
Sea Custom House, aged 35. 

12. Cecilia Frances, infant daughter of J. D. 
Dombal, Esq. 

10. AtLucklpore, F. D. Gordon, Esq., civil scr- 


18. The infant daughter of A. Pereira, Esq. 

— Charlotte Anne, Infant daughter of Mr. A. 
G. Balfour. 

20. Mr. J. Harrison, formerly a branch pilot of 
the II. C/s marine, aged 52. 

22. At Arracan, Lieut. W. Moore, ll.M/s 54th 
regt. 

— At Kedgeree, R. A. Bentley, Esq., only son of 
the late J. Bentley, Esq., of Camac Street, Chow- 
ringhee, aged 24. 

— At the General Hospital, Mr. John Jones, 
chief officer of the ship Mary, aged 24. 

23. Mr. J. Depstcll, formerly a branch pilot, 
aged 63. 

— At Banjctty, Moorshedabad, Lieut, and Adj. 
Gibbs, 42d N.I. 

— Capt. W. Freeman, of the ship Hero of Ma- 
lown, aged 31. 

25. Mr. P. Rebeiro, aged 110. 

30. At the General Hospital, Mr. J. B. Evans, of 
the judge adv. general's office. 

— At Chittagong, Lieut. J. G. MacGregor, 49th 
N.I. 

— Mrs. Arrackel, relict of the late C. Arrackel, 


JJsc. 2. At Arracan, Capt. J. J. Grlndley, H. 
M/s 54th regt. 

— At Patna, the lady of John Sandford, Esq., 
civil service. 


3. Miss M. B. Lawson, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. J. Lawson, aged 14. 

4. W. K. Jackson, Esq., formerly of the Noa- 
colly salt agency, aged 69. 

5. Madame Marie Georgette, lady of Mon. Paul 
Qualntln, aged 53. 

6. At Chittagong, J ulla Marla, daughter of Capt. 
H. James, 2d Gr. Bat., aged 2 years and 6 months, 
and on the 8th Dec. Caroline Eliza, infant daugh- 
ter of Capt, H. James, aged 1 year and 3 months. 

8. Mr. W. Bason, sen., formerly a branch pilot, 
aged GO. 

— Mr. P. Judd, indigo planter, Jessore, aged 27. 

9. At Berhampore, Mary Anne, second daugh- 
ter of Mr. S. Turner. 

— While coming up from Saugor, Capt. D. Tho- 
mas, loth N.I., and superintendent of cadets. 

— Mr. A. Harper,, brother to W. Harper, Esq., 
aged 35. 

— Mrs. Jane Hill, widow of the late Mr. J. Hill, 
branch pilot, H.C/s marine, aged 52. 

— Mrs. Da Costa, aged 47, relict of the late 
John Da Costa, Esq., editor of the Times news- 
paper, and second daughter of the late G. Vrlg- 
non. Esq. 

10. At Arracan. Lieut. E. Lyon, 49th N.I. 

— At Banjetty near Moorshedabad, Amelia 
Martha, the lady of II. T. Travers, Esq., Bengal 
civil service. 

— At Allipore, Amelia, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. J. Harrison. 

11. At Fultah Reach, on board the ship Lady 
Campbell, Lieut, and Adj. McCarthy, H.M.’s 47tn 
regt. 

12. Tn Fort William, Eng. H. Surgeant, H. M/s 
54th foot, aged 23. 

— Cecilia, infant daughter of Mr. J. M. Hop- 
kins, assist., Board of Revenue. 


— At Chittagong, Capt. R. B. Fcrgusson, 63d 
N.I. 


14. At Cawnpore, Lieut. S. Boilcau, 32dN.I. 

— W. Jackson, Esq., attorney at law, aged 24. 
16. In Fort William, Lieut. H. D. Carr, aged 23. 

— Joseph Anthony, infant son of Mr. M. llces. 
Judicial department. 

18. Lieut. Col. Thos. Evans, H.M/s 38th regt., 
commanding 1st brigade, Rangoon, aged 47 . 

— The infant son of Mr. II. Churcner. 


11). Capt. J. R. Knight, 49th N.I., aged 40. 


iRaliras. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GAIETIES. 

Public Rooms . — The assembly on Mon- 
day evening boasted as brilliant a display 
of beauty and fashion as ever graced a 
Madras ball — the company began to as- 
semble about nine o’clock, and dancing 
commenced soon afterwards — during a 
later part of the evening, the rooms were 
so crowded, that it was difficult to move 
with any degree of comfort — we therefore 
seriously recommend the managing com- 
mittee to procure more spacious apartments 
for future assemblies — the present rooms 
arc manifestly too small, notwithstanding 
the new arrangement of laying out the 
supper tables below. In noticing the spi- 
rit and gaiety of the party, we need only 
to mention, that no less than ten sets of 
quadrilles were danced ; in fine, nothing 
could be more animated than the lost 
assembly. — Mud. Cour. Nov. 11, 


Government House . — Lady Munro gave 
her first grand rout, since her return to 
the Presidency, on Friday evening. It 
was most numerously and fashionably at- 
tended. The hall was opened about ten, 

wit> 
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with a country dance, (which peculiarly 
national dance, we take this opportunity of 
mentioning, has again become fashionublc 
at Almaclc’s), after which, quadrilles re- 
sumed their unlimited sway during the 
rest of the evening. We could say much 
in praise of the lovely hostess-— of her 
affable and polished mannere— and of her 
unceasing exertions to promote the com- 
fort and happiness of her numerous guests 
— of the exquisite flavour of the viands, 
&c. &c. ; but this might pass with those 
who know us not, for adulation to the 
powers that be, and so, as the Irishman 
says, We will say nothing.— Ibid. Nov . 29. 

Madras Spring Meeting — Our sporting 
friends will no doubt learn w ith the same 
feelings of pleasure winch we have our- 
selves experienced, that the cloud, which 
lias lately spread its baneful influence over 
the Madras turf, has been dispelled ; and 
that we shall at the ensuing meeting most 
probably see as excellent sport, and as 
good running, as our course ever afforded. 
Although most of the favourite horses 
have quitted this course for dimes where 
racing has met with greater patronage than 
here ; yet from the number and quality of 
the horses which are in training, and from 
the friendly and liberal disposition which 
has this season been displayed in providing 
the material for sport, we may expect with 
confidence, that the Madras course will 
this year regain that name for producing 
tlie best running horses in India, which it 
formerly obtained. The subscription has 
been most liberally supported this season. 
—Ibid. 

SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

When Sir Alexander Campbell was in 
his last moments, he dictated a dying re- 
quest, that some notice should be taken of 
his friend and military secretary, Major 
Wetherall, of the royal regiment. This 
request he could not sign, but it was signed 
by the Deputy Adjutant- General, and 
transmitted to the Duke of York. Major 
Wetherall has, in consequence, been made 
a Lieutenant Colonel, from the day of the 
General’s death ! A similar request was 
transmitted through the Government to 
the Court of Directors, in favour of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Conway, C. B., the 
Adjutant- General of the coast army, but 
the result is not yet known. It is certainly 
cheering to record the occurrence of such 
an honourable testimony as that borne by 
the Royal Duke, to the character of 
General Campbell, rendered still more 
valuable and gratifying by the prompti- 
tude and date of the promotion.— Mad. 
Gov. Gaz. Nov. 10. 

DEATH 07 THE NABOB OF THE CARNATIC. 

We regret to announce the death of his 


Highness the Prince Ameer Jah Buhadcr* 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, who died at 
Chepauck Palace on Sunday morning, 
after a very long and painful illness. We 
understand his disease was by no means 
a dangerous or difficult one if properly 
treated, but lie refused all medical aid 
from European hands, and improper 
treatment by native doctors greatly has- 
tened his death. 

He was :H years of age, and was installed 
on the Musnud on the 3d of Feb. 1820. 
—Mad. Cour. Nov. 14. 

MADRAS APPRENTICING SOCIE1Y. 

We have at length the satisfaction of 
introducing to our readers, the Madras 
Apprenticing Society, to which we made 
some allusion about six months ago. The 
delay qn the part of the managers of this 
institution in announcing it to the public, 
is attributable, we arc informed, to causes 
which they could not control ; and it is 
undoubtedly gratifying to see them now 
come forward, with some evidence of giv- 
ing effect to the laudable purposes for 
which the liberality of the public has 
been, and still is, solicited. 

A Sub- Committee was appointed last 
month, to ascertain and report upon the 
facilities that exist for giving immediate 
effect to the objects of the institution,— 
the number of lads that can now be dis- 
posed of to the different trades at Madras, 
— and, generally, to consider of the most 
eligible plans that could be adopted by the 
society, in pursuance of the objects which 
it embraces. It aflbrds us sincere pleasure 
to be able to state, as a partial result of 
the Sub- Committee’s enquiries, that some 
of the principal tradesmen at Madras have 
consented to lend their aid to the society ; 
an example which, it is hoped, will be 
readily and generally followed by the 
whole body. 

The managers are accordingly prepared 
to entertain twenty boys, to dispose of 
among the tradesmen who have so libe- 
rally come forward to co-operate witli the 
society. — Mad . Gaz. 

BURMESE EXECUTION. 

The following extract from a private 
journal, has been obligingly handed to us, 
which we give without comment. 

Pronu ?, 2d Sepl . — Observing a crowd 
of people approached me, I inquired the 
cause of the assemblage, and was told the 
execution of a native for murder ; whilst 
I was talking, the unfortunate culprit 
passed me, pinioned and guarded by a 
few of his countrymen with swords and 
spears. They hurried him along to the 
place of execution, a short distance from 
my house. Curious to ascertain their 
method of punishment for so heinous a 
crime, I was induced to go and witness 
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the execution. A few hundred yards, in 
the river, and close to its bank, under a 
large tree, was the spot selected. A frame 
of bamboo was instantly erected, crossed 
horizontally by others, to which the victim 
was bound, the arms and legs extended 
to the utmost; over his head was written 
his crime on a board, and his accomplices 
were his executioners. Every thing being 
now ready, one of the executioners ad 
vanced, and after a short preamble, raised 
his sword and with one blow, in a longi- 
tudinal direction, completely disemboweled 
his victim. The unfortunate wretch was 
left to linger out his miserable existence 
in the most cruel agonies. This dreadful 
punishment was just what I should have 
expected from such sanguinary barbarians, 
and I left the ground with feelings of 
horror and disgust. — Mad. Cour. AW. 1. 


MISREPRESENTATION. 

We shall never be at a loss to account 
for the sensation said to be created in 
England by the Burmese war, so long as 
Mr. Buckingham's Oriental Herald is 
taken to be the organ of co rect in forma- 
tion. 

In the April number we were favoured 
with the account of the “ Barrack pore 
massacre,** and in the late one for May 
we have a very pompous article, headed 
“ Discreditable proceedings of the British 
Authorities at Rangoon.” — Mr. B. de- 
rives his intelligence, he informs his 
readers, from private letters direct from 
Rangoon, and which must therefore be 
authentic, particularly as containing im- 
portant news, which, from the stale of 
the press in this country, would not have 
been allowed to transpire. Much as is 
vaunted about a fettered press, we have to 
thank ourselves that it is still sufficiently 
open to allow of our contradicting what- 
ever we consider to be untrue (of course 
from incorrect information) stated by Mr. 
B. Far be it from us to accuse him of 
wilful misrepresentation — if we are to be- 
lieve his professions, truth is his motto 
—and considering he is far removed' from 
the scene of action, we feel more disposed 
to pity than to blame him. If we are to 
credit Mr. B*s assertion, the gentlemen 
forming the Prize Committee at Rangoon, 
confiscated all the private property they 
were able to lay their hands on, not allow- 
ing any person to claim it— the contrary 
of this is notoriously, the fact. Again, he 
says, that bamboo fences, erected by the 
natives for. the protection of their villages, 
were magnified into stockades, and all the 
•people, 'men, women, and children, put 
to the sword in cold blood. No quarter 
was given on either side, says the redoubt- 
able editor of the Herald-<-this is not the 
case, particular orders being issued to 
prevent unnecessary slaughter, and so far 


from the wounded Burmese not lieing 
humanely treated, they received the same 
care and attention as our own sepoys— 
these ure only a few of the mistakes of 
Mr. B. — to follow him through his maze 
of fact and fiction, requires more time 
and attention than we are inclined to be- 
stow, for they are so interwoven that it 
would be no common undertaking. — Mad. 
Cour. Sep. If). 


ARRIVAL OF SIR G. RICKETTS AND SIR T. 
FRITZ I. ER. 

Sir G. Ricketts, Puisne Judge of Ma- 
dras, and Major-General Sir T. Prilsdoi ♦ 
G. C. B. , landed on Saturday under the 
salutes due to their rank. — Mad. Cour. 
Nov. 8. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 22. At Guntoor, the lady of Capt. B. 
Baker, 2d N.V.B., of a son and heir. 

Ort. 11. The lady of Mr. Assist.surg. Scarle, of 
a daughter. 

21. At Veperv, Mrs. R. Engels, of a son. 

26. At Cuddalore, Mrs. M. D’Vnx, of a soil. 

28. At Arcot, the lady of J. Nisbet, Esq., civil 
service, of a daughter. 

31. The lady of J. Marl cod, Esq., of a daughter. 
— Mrs. L. Higgins, of a daughter. 

Nov. 1. The lady of Capt. J. Chisholm, Madras 
artil., of a son. 

4. Mrs. Nwwhigging, of a daughter. 

!i. At UclfAum, the lady of Capt. J. Wallace, 
4fith N.I., pf a son and heir. 

!). The lady of Capt. Sim, superintending engi- 
neer at the presidency, of a daughter. 

10. The lady of the Rev. F. Crisp, of a son. 

11. Mrs. P. D'Castcllas, of a daughter. 

12. At Vppery, Mrs. C. Bacon, of a daughter. 

Ifi. At Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. O’Con- 

nel, commissary of ordnance, of a daughter. 

10. Mrs. S. Jelly, of a son. 

21. At Quilon, the lady of Capt. J. G. Robison, 
13th N.I., of a daughter. 

2fi. At Wallahjahbad, the lady of Lieut. G. 
Brady, 33d N.I., of a son. 

Dec. 4. At Dulnaghur, near Commercolly, the 
lady of W. Greaves, Esq., of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

Out. 8. At Cochin, Capt. R. Macleod, 25lh N.I., 
anddep. assist, com. gen., to Miss S. J. Dirksy. 

10. At Quilon, Capt. L. W. Watson, 17th regt., 
to Mrs. Eliza Macleod. 

20. At Tricliinopoly, Mr. J. Johnson to Emily, 
second daughter of Lieut. T. Bninton, command- 
ing Madura. 

24. At St. George’s Church, James Webster, 
Esq., to Emily Anne, only daughter of Wm. 
Browne, Esq., M.D. 

20. Mr. J. M‘ Gregor, draftsman in artil. d£p6t, 
to MUs G. Vanderwart. 

2ft. At St. George's Church, Lieut CoL Bowes 
to Miss A. M. Parker. 

Nuv. 10. At Bellary, the Rev. J. Hands, mis- 
sionary, to Mrs. M. Dale. 

14. At Bangalore, Lieut R. Mitchell, 6th N-.I.,- 
adj. to Seringapatam loc. bat., to Miss J. J. SaureL 

20. At Belgaum, Mr. H. D. Howell to Miss A. 
Harman. 

22. At Arcot, Lieut G.T. Chauvel, to Marrianna, 
daughter of the late B. Compertz, Esq., of Brigh- 
ton, Sussex. 

24. At Chlngleput, Capt Stewart, 2d Europ. 
Bowness. 

civil service, to 
liter of the late. M. 

lately. 


re|t, to _Mnu 


John Goldlngham, 
Frances Ingram, eldest < 
Dalrymple, Esq., of T 
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Xjotoljf. At Secunderabad, Capt. damage, horse 
artil., to Mrs. Kudyerd. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 2. In the fort of Beigaum, Capt. C. Warre, 
of artillery, in charge of the G. troop horse bri- 
gade. 

17» At Samulcottah, the infant son and only 
child of Lieut. H. Mimardierc (and grandson of 
the Rev. W. Harcourt, of Ewell, Surrey). 

22. At Bellary, George, second child of Lieut. 
J. Metcalfe, fort arij. at that station, aged 14 
months. 

2H. At Trichlnopoly, Gilburd Roliert, infant 
non of A. B. Peppin, Esq., garrison surgeon of 
that station. 

Oct. 2. W. Peacock, Esq., deputy sheriff of Ma- 
dras. 

3. At Visagapatam, Eliza, second daughter, of 
Ens. and Adj. Jones, Carnatic Europ. vet. bat., 
ayed 13. 

9. At Tanjore, Arthur Richard, only son of A. 
B. Peppin, Esq., garrison surgeon or Trichlno- 
poly, aged two years. 

10. At Cochin, Lieut. J. Craig, of the Bombay 
establishment. 

— At Fort St. George, Ens. J. Ford, II.M.'s 
69th regt., aged 28. 

11. At Tranquebar, Louisa Janet, wife of Capt. 
II. Harris, aged 2*). 

14. At Nellorc, G. Wilson, Esq., garrison- 
assistant-surgeon. 

17. Mr. P. J. Brady, son of the late Lieut. P. 
Brady, Carnatic ordnance artificers, agetl 1!). 

— At Ciuldalorc, Mr. Daniel de Vaz. 

23. At Arcot, J. Stephenson, Esq., superinten- 
dent of the veterinary establishment at Dial sta- 
tion. 

2ti. At Vellore, Ellen Anne Eliza, daughter of 
Capt. W. MacLeod, 35th N.I., aged one year. 

Nov. 2. At Prome, of fever, Ens. 11. K. Maclcod, 
43d N.I. 

— At Cochin, Mr. J. W. Vanwullen, assistant 
to the bunder-master, agetl 42. 

11. At Mahattee, near Arracan, Ens. Savage, 
10th N.I., acting quarter-master and Interpreter. 
^13. In camp, Jaulnali, Capt. H. Cazalet, 40th 

13. At Madura, the infant daughter of Lieut. T. 
P. Hay, 22d N.I. 

IfL At Mahattee, near Arracan, Ens. H. Hol- 
combe, 18th N.I., eldest son of Lieut. Col. Hol- 
combe, royal artillery. 

— At Quilon, Mr. W. Bredin, deputy com. of 
ordnance, aged 52. 

22. Mr. W. Gore, deputy assist, com. of ord- 
nance, Hyderabad, aged 57. 

23. At Mangalore, Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Capt. Pickering, 50th N.I. 

25. At Wescott’s Gardens, Anna Marla, wife of 
R. F. Lewis, Esq. 

30. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. Metcalfe, 4th 
N.I., fort adj. at that statiou. 


ISomtiay. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

UNCLAIMED PRIZE* MONET. 

Bombay Castle , Oct. 7, 1825.— -The lion, 
the Court of Directors having notified the 
receipt into their Treasury in London, of 
the amount of unclaimed prize-money due 
to their European and Native troops, and 
to the officers and seamen in their marine 
service, for the undermentioned captures 
viz. Columbo in 1796 (3d distribution.) 
Amboyna in 1796 (2d distribution) ; Banda 
in 1796 (2d distribution) ; St. Pauls (Isle 
of Bourbon) in 1809; Bourbon in 1810; 
Banda Neira 1810; Manado in 1810; 
Ternate in 1810 j and Java in 1811 (to 
the Company's Marine only.) — The lion. 
Asiatic Joum. Vol. XXI. No. 125. 


the Governor in Council is hereby pleased 
to direct that all parties having claims to 
the above prize-monies shall submit the 
same through the prescribed Channels for 
examination and adjustment to the prize 
Committee of which the deputy military 
Accountant is president, and the paymas- 
ters at the several stations of the army are 
hereby authorized to discharge the amount 
of all such abstracts as are duly certified to 
have been passed by the Committee. 

Agreeably with the tenor of the acts 1st 
and 2d of George the 4th Cap. 61, claims 
may be preferred during the period therein 
mentioned (six years) for the above prize- 
monies, after the expiration of which no 
claim will be received. 

SIR CHARLES COLVILLE. 

Bombay Castle , A or. 23, 1825.— His 
Exc. Lieut. Gen.' the hon. Sir Charles 
Colville G. G. B. and K. T. S. having re- 
signed his situation of Commander-in- 
chief of the army of Bombay, and his 
seat as a member of the Government, has 
embarked in the hon. Company's vessel 
Pulinurus, for the purpose of proceeding 
to England by the way of the lied Sea. 

The Governor in Council has the 
greatest pleasure in recording, on this oc- 
casion, the high sense lie entertains of the 
zeal and ability of which his Excellency 
has afforded so many proofs as a Member 
of Council, and of the valuable advice and 
support which he lias always received from 
him iu that capacity. 

The high military reputation of Sir 
Charles Colville scarcely admits of an 
addition from any testimony that can 
now bo borne to it, but the Governor 
in Council considers it a duty to acknow- 
ledge the great benefit derived from biz 
services as Commander- in-cliicf, and to 
return him the thanks of this Government 
for the manner in which he lias discharged 
the functions of that important station. 

The lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to appoint Maj. Gen. Samuel 
Wilson, the senior officer on the staff, to 
be commander of the forces. 

Maj. Gen, Wilson, will take his scat as 
president at the Military Board. 

NEW MEMBER OF COUNCIL . 

Bombay Castle , Nov. 23, 1825.— James 
Joseph Sparrow, Esq., appointed by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors to be 
a provisional member of this Govern- 
ment, has this dav taken the oaths and 
his seat in the Council of Bombay, as 
fourth member, under the usual salute 
from the garrison. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Sept. 20. Mr. E, G. Fawcett, assistant to regis- 
ter at Popnah. 

4 N Nov • 
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Nov. 10. Mr. J. Forbes, acting first register and 
first assistant to criminal judge at court of Adaw- 
lut at Surat. 

Mr. D. Blanc, register at Sholapoor, and assis- 
tant to criminal judge of Poona and Sholapoor. 

Mr. J. II. lluvensliaw, acting first register at 
Poona. 

Mr. II. Brown, second register to court of Adaw- 
lut at Ahmedabad, and to officiate as first register 
at that station. 

Territorial Dejiartment. 

Nov. 10. Mr. H. A. Harrison, acting first assis- 
tant to collector in southern concan. 

Mr. R. C. Money, acting second assistant ditto. 

Mr. Henry Young, acting first assistant to col- 
lector at Surat. 

00. Mr. J. Elphinston, collector of customs and 
town duties. 

Dec . 15. Mr. W. John Graham, second assistant 
to collector in Candcish. 

Mr. James Erskine, third assistant to collector 
in Candeish. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 


Oct. 11.— Mr. W. M‘N. R. Forbes admitted to 
inf., and prom, to ens. 

Oct. 15 . — Survey Department. Lieut. C. Benbow, 
]5th N.I., and 2d class asstst. lit Deckan survey, to 
be 1st class assist., v. Lieut. J. Campbell proceeded 
to Europe. Lieut. R. Shor treed, 13th N.I., and a 
2d class assist, in same department, to be a 1st class 
assist, in room of Lieut. Foster, corps of engineers. 

Oct. 29.— Ens. W. N. Ralph. H.M.’s 2d or Queen's 
Royals, to act as interp. in llindostanee to that 
regt. from 17th Oct. 

Nov. 3. — Assist.surg. Machell relieved from 
charges of medical duties of Amherst crulzer, and 
will proceed to Mocha in the Palinurus. 

Lieut. Col. F. II. Pierce, regt. of artil., to be 
commissary of stores at the presidency, v. Lieut. 
Col. Ilodgson resigned. 

Lieut. \V. Harris to act in situation of executive 
engineer in Candcish during Lieut. McGillivray’s 
employment in surveying and superintending con- 
struction of (.buns in that province. 

Nov. 4. — Assist. surg. Gibb relieved from his si- 
tuation assist, to civil surg. at Surat, and to hold 
himself available for detachment to Baroda. 

Nor. 5.— Mr. J. Morrison, surg. of ship James 
Sibbald, and Mr. J. Black, surg. of ship Dorothy, 
appointed acting assist, surgs. so long as they may 
be required. 


Nov. 5. The Rev. T. Carr, A.B., to act as arch- 
deacon of Bombay from date of departure to 
England of the Venerable G. Barnes, D.D. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. Vj% 1824. — Lieut. S. Slight, 
employed oil survey of Kattywar, placed at dis- 
posal of Com.-in-chief. 

Sept. 19 7th N. I. Ens. G. C. Stocklcy to be 

Ueut„ v. Glennie dec. ; date 24th March. 

1 6th N.I. Sen. Capt. J. Snodgrass to be maj. ; 
Ideut. 11. L. Anthony to be capt.; and Ens. C. 
Hunter to be lleut.. In sue. to Lamy dec. ; date 
24th Aug. 

AssisLsurg. Machell to have temporary charge 
of medical duties of II.C.'s crulzer Amherst, and 
Sub-assist, hurgeon Dickson relieved from that 
charge. 

Sept. 20.— Col. M. Napier, H.M.’a 6th foot, to 
command force ordered to assemble in Cutch. 

Sept. 21 — Capt. R. O. Meriton, 2d Europ. regt., 
placed at disposal of Com.-in-chief for field set vice . 

Staff of Cutch Field Force. Cant. *T- Leighton, 
major of brigade, to lie assist, adj. gen. ; Capt. A. 
Morse to be assist, quart, mast. gen. ; Capt. Falco- 
nar, of artil., to lie commissary of stores without 
prejudice to his command of foot artil.; Capt. 
Waite, to be sub. assist, com. gen. ; Capt. Moore, 
paymaster In Surat division of army, including 
Cutch, will join the force as paymaster; and Capt. 
C. Payne, already in charge of bazars in Cutch, 
to be bazar master. 

Ideut. J. Swanson, 19th N.T., to act as assist. 

S uart. mast. gen. to Gulcowar subs id. force, v. 
lorsc. 

Lieut. R. M. Cooke, to act as adj. to 19th regt., 
v. Swanson. 

Sept. 2 (J. — Lieut. Peat, executive engineer in 
northern districts of Guzcrat, placed at disposal of 
Com.-ln-chief for field service. 

Capt. W. Havelock, H.M.’s 4th drags., and aide- 
de-camp to Com.-in-chief, to command a rissola of 
irregular horse at Poonah. 

Oct. 4. — Portuguese Militia. Mr. j. Hampton and 
Mr. J. Stevens to belieuts. ; date 21st Sept. 

A«sist.surg. Scott permitted to resign situation of 
civil surg. at Bussora. 

Oct. 6.— Maj. Jackson, 6th drag, gds , and aide- 
de-camp to Commander-in-chief, to be military 
secretary to his exc., v. Lieut. Col. T. H. Blair re- 
signed, to enable him to join H.M.’s 87th foot 
under orders for field service. 

Regt. of Artil. Sen. Lieut. Col. C. Hodgson to 
belieut.col.com., v. Bellassis dec.; Sen. Maj. R. 
McIntosh to be 1'eut. col., v. Hodgson prom. ; and 
Sen. Capt. L. C. Russell to be major, v. McIntosh 
prom.; dale 30th Sept. 


Assist.surg. G. Davies, appointed to act as de- 
puty mcd. storekeeper, will act also as assist, gar. 
surg. 

Lieut. R. Wood house to act as commissary of 
stores at Rafcote, and to superintend erection of 
public buildings at that station; date 5th Oct. 

Nov. 8. — 1st L.C. Sen. Lieut. F. Mylne to he 
capt., and Com. A. B. W. Fitzroy to be lieut., in 
sue. to Melville dec. ; date 4th Nov. 

Nov. 24.— Mr. J. L. Cameron admitted as an 
assist, surg. 

Assist.surg. Morrison to have charge of medical 
duties of H.C'.’s cruizer Amherst. 

Lieut. W. Cavaye, 21st N.I., to be assist, quart, 
mast. gen. to Cutch field force from date on which 
Capt. A. Morse may leave that force. 

1st L.C. Lieut. C. J. ConynghAm to be adj., v. 
Mylne prom., 4th Nov. 

lrf Europ. Regt. Lieut. J. Hobson to be quart, 
mast., v. Watts resigned, 19th Nov. 

Lieut. Col. John Taylor, 9th N.I. , to command 
a brigade from Poonah division under orders for 
field force ; date ltith Nov. 

Capt. M. A. Stanley, H.M.’g 20th regt., to be 
brigade maj., and Lieut. II. C. Teasdale, 1st Gr. 
N.I., to be quart, mast, of brigade; date Ifith 
Nov. 

Lieut. V. F. Kennctt, 21st N.I., to act as interp. 
In H iiuloostance to cavalry brigade ; date 7th Nov. 

Nov. 28.— Messrs. J. Holmes and J. Molgomery 
admitted to inf., and prom, to ens. respectively. ■ 

Surg. D. Craw to lie superintend, surg., v. Milne 
prom., and Assist.surg. Barra to be surg., v. Craw; 
date 21st Nov. 

Dec. 1. — tit// N.I. Ideut. W. Keys to lie capt. of 
comp., and Ens. G. J. Graham to be lieut., v. 
Challon dec. ; dates 20th Nov. 

16th N.I. Ens. C. A. Stewart to be lieut., v. 
Whittaker, dec. ; date 13th Nov. 

Capt. J. Hancock, 3d N.I., to command bat. of 
pioneers, from 20th Dec., v. Challon. 

Ens. C. Marsk, 9th N.I., to have charge of ba- 
zar and police with Lieut. Col. Taylor’s brigade at 
Poonah ; Lieut. E. J. Pontardent, horse artil., to 
have charge of guns, and commissary of stores de- 
part, at ditto.; and Lieut. C. South, 20th regt., to 
act as adj. to left wing of that regt. s all dated 20th 
Nov. 

Dee. 2.— Capt. G. Taylor, 1st Europ. regt., placed 
on pension list, from 8th Dec. 

Dec. 3.— Capt. T. Gordon, 4th N.I., major of 
brigade in presidency div. of army, to act as mili- 
tary secretary to Maj. Gen. S. Wilson, command- 
ing army In chief! 

Lieut. A. R. Wilson, 13th N.I., and aide-de- 
camp to Maj. Gen. Wilson, to officiate as maj. of 
brigade in presidency div. -of army during period of 
Capt. Gordon’s employment as mil. Bee. 

Assist.surg. J. Ilowlson appointed to medical 
duties of lunatic asylum at Colaba, v. Barra prom. 

Dec. 
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Dec. 9.— -Lieut. A. R. Wilson, 13th N.I., to be 
major of brigade to forces, v. Matthews dec. s date 
29th Nov. 

{ 'apt. Foy to have temporary charge of depdt of 
Instruction at Matoongah ; date 3(,*th Nov. 

21*# N.l. Ens. G. N. Prior to be lieut., v. Carr, 
dec. ; date 20th Nov. 

Capt. Falconar, assist, com. gen., to conduct 
commissariat duties of presidency during Lieut. 
Col. Baker’s absence. 

D:c. 10. Lieut. Col. Com. Ilessman, of artillery, 
to command presidency dlv. of army, and Lieut. 
Col. M. Kennedy Surat iliv. 

Lieut. Col. Hodgson appointed to command of 
regt. of artil., and will Like his seat at Military 
Board accordingly. 

Capt. J. W. Watson, regt. of artil., allowed to 
resign office of commissary of stores in Surat div. 
of army. 

Capt. J. Laurie, assist, to commissary of stores 
to 1*. D. A., app. to succeed Capt. Watson as com. 
of stores to Surat div. of army. 

Cant. S. J. C. Falconar app. to succeed Capt. 
Laurie as assist, coin, of stores to P. 1). A. 

J>.r. 12. — 1st Europ. Regt. Lieut. J. Watts to be 
capt. of a company, v. Taylor placed on Pension 
list. 

Supermini. Lieut. A. Ore to be brought on ef- 
fective strength, v. Watts prom. 

.‘Id AM. F.ns. W. A. Wroughton to be lieut., v. 
Marjoribanks dec., 29th Nov. 

Rth N.l. Ens. II. M. Duncan to be lieut., v. Mat- 
thews dec. 


M A RINE A FPO I NTM ENTS. 

Nov. 7* — Capt. T. Buchanan to be superinten- 
dent of marine, v. Capt. Merilun proceeding to 
Europe. 

Non. 17 — Capt. W. T. Graham to lie marine 
storekeeper. 

Nor. 24. — Lieut. R. Moresby to be deputy marine 
storekeeper. 

Capt. P. Mauglian to be acting deputy store- 
keeper. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Sept. 1!). Lieut. II. Ilobson, 20th 
N.L, for health. — Oct. 29. Lieut. J. K. lilo.-.g, 2d 
Gr. N.l., for health. — .11. Lieut. W. Wade, 1st 
Kurop. regt., for health. — Nov. 24. Lieut. Thitil- 
liers, 2d L. C., for health. — 29. (’apt. T. It. 
Mantel 1, 4tlth Madras N.L, for health. — Dec. 1. 
Lieut. Col. T. Corcellis, commanding Surat div. 
of army, for health. — Maj. W. B. Spry, Madras 
estab., for health. — Assist.surg. D. Stewart, for 
health (from Cape of Good Hope). — 10. Capt. J. 
W. Watson, artil., for health. — Ens. C. S. Tho- 
mas, l()th N.L, on furl.— 12. Maj. S. It. Strover, 
and Capt. W. It. Foy, on private affairs. — 14. Ens- 
T. E. Taylor, 12th N.L, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hojte. — Sept. 19. Capt. J. Elder, 
IstEurop. regt., for health (eventually to Europe). 


LAW. 

The charge delivered by the Chief 
Justice of Bombay to the Grand Jury, at 
the fourth Quarter Sessions for the year 
1825, has been published in the news- 
papers of that Presidency. This import- 
ant document, which is of great length, 
contains a very full and circumstantial in- 
quiry into the system of proceeding on 
the part of the Police Magistrates, botli in 
the Court of Petty Session and when 
sitting singly ; and describes it as a 
system of discretion, not of law. The 
learned judge pronounces the proceedings 
of the magistrates, in respect to the juris- 
diction they have assumed, and the punish- 
ments they have inflicted, us a continued 


course of illegality. We have no room to 
dilate upon this subject here, but we shall 
give a copious report of this charge in our 
next number. If the statements of the 
Chief Justice be accurate (and there ap- 
pears no ground to distrust them), it is a 
matter which claims the immediate notice 
of government. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FAREWELL KNTF.RTAINMKNT TO SIR 
V. CULV1LLK AT 1‘OOKA. 

The society of the Deccan wishing to 
give the above distinguished individual a 
proof, on his approaching departure, of 
their high estimation of his character, and his 
Excellency having accepted the invitation 
conveyed to him to attend a grand public 
dinner, Friday (lie 28th of October was 
accordingly fixed on for the entertainment, 
when nearly 200 gentlemen (from the 
different stations in the province) wel- 
comed his Excellency to a most elegant 
an 1 sumptuous banquet. At seven 
o'clock, his Excellency, conducted by 
William Chaplin, Esq., Commissioner of 
the Deccan, the President, Major- Gen. 
Sir Lionel Smith, K.C. II., the Vice-lb c- 
sident, and followed by the Stewards and 
company, proceeded to the dinner-table, 
which groaned under a profusion of all 
the luxuries in season. The wines wore 
of excellent quality, and cooled to per- 
fection, and nothing could surpass the 
harmony and good-humour which pre- 
vailed, ami gave a zest to the whole 
entertainment. 

After the usual toasts had been drank, 

Mr. Chaplin rose, and in a strain of 
peculiarly graceful eloquence, proceeded 
nearly as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen, on the eve of Sir Charles 
Colville’s departure from Poona, we are 
assembled for the gratifying purpose of 
testifying our respect and regard for 1ms 
private character, wdiich, fortunately for 
us, his long residence in the Deccan, has 
afforded us ample opportunities of appre- 
ciating ; and 1 think I am correct ill as- 
suming, that there never was a meeting 
where more unanimity of sentiment in 
this respect prevailed, than that which 
characterizes the present party. Never 
indeed, was a feeling of regard and affec- 
tion more widely diffused, and in the 
same proportion will be the extent of our 
regret on his Excellency's departure. 
{Applause.) It is not my intention, 
gentlemen, nor am I qualified, to enlarge 
on the subject of Ilis Excellency's public 
virtues. This is a wide field on which I 
might expatiate, but it would lead me into 
a lengthened detail ot* a brilliant career of 
public service, and would compel me to 
retrace the history of actions that are al • 
reaily commemorated in the annals of his 
country. Actions nobly achieved in the 
4 N 2 East 
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East and in the West, in Egypt, Portu- 
gal, and Spain, especially at Badajoz ; 
and last, though not least, at the memor- 
able attack of Cambray, a gallant feat of 
arms which is mentioned by the illustrious 
Wellington, as a strong proof of highly 
honourable exertion, ( immense applause). 
This, gentlemen, is a theme on which, if 
I possessed eloquence sufficient to do jus- 
tice to it, I might dilate with great pro- 
priety • but it is more within my compe- 
tence, and more appropriate just now, to 
advert to the advantages that have accrued 
to the Bombay Army, during Sir Charles 
Colville's administration of it. From his 
active superintendence, his unremitted at- 
tention to its welfare, and his constant 
endeavours to promote the interests and 
comfort of the soldier, of which many 
durable memorials will remain of him 
long after his departure, constituting im- 
provements, which, seconded by the sup- 
port -of a liberal government (applause), 
may be called peculiarly his own. On the 
present occasion, however, gentlemen, it 
is more particularly my wish to allude to 
SirC. Col ville's private worth (Applause) : 
to the kindness, urbanity, and considera- 
- tion, which, in his intercourse with this 
society, he has invariably manifested, 
and which have endeared him to all ranks 
and departments, of whom I may say, 
without fear of contradiction, that he 
has gained tlie heart of every one, with- 
out incurring the ill-will of a single indi- 
vidual. I am not addicted, gentlemen, 
to adulation, and you will give me credit 
when I say, that no bias of private parti- 
ality (though I am proud to avow my 
attachment), influences me in the expres- 
sion of these sentiments. I am persuaded . 
that I am merely the echo of the voice of 
the community, amongst whom there are 
no dissentients (applause,) and it is this 
consideration which cheers and animates 
me in the unwonted task of addressing a 
circle, larger than I have ever before seen 
assembled. I am conscious that what I 
have imperfectly said, falls infinitely short 
of what you all so warmly feel ; but it is 
a satisfaction to me to reflect, that my 
omissions and defects will be supplied by 
the talent and eloquence of my friend. (Sir 
L. Smith) opposite, who, indeed, would 
have been much more competent than I 
am to fill this chair. It only remains for 
me, gentlemen, to offer a wish, »n which 
you will cordially join with me, that His 
Excellency, on his return to his native 
land, mqy experience all that happiness to 
which his many public and private virtues 
so eminently entitle him : or, if that 
activity and vigour of mind* which is Sir 
Charles Colville's peculiar characteristic, 
should again prompt him to devote him - 
. self to public employment, we may assure 
.ourselves that he will continue to add 
Ifestie to that fame, and to those numerous 


honours, which his distinguished merits in 
the service of his country have already 
acquired for him. (loud and continued ap- 
plause.) I will now propose to you “ The 
health of Sir Charles Colville, -and all 
happiness to him." 

Sir Charles Colville replied to the 
address of the President in nearly the 
following terms : — 

“ The kind and obliging feelings which 
have led to this brilliant meeting, natu- 
rally inspire the confidence that their 
influence will he extended to the object of 
such marked attention, when he attempts 
the tusk, which he is conscious of being 
very unequal to, of sufficiently expressing 
the value of this acknowledgment of his 
having made himself acceptable to the 
society, civil and military, of the Bombay 
portion of the Deccan. I will not, 
gentlemen, affect to say, that I was before 
unconscious of the kindly feelings enter- 
tained towards me. I could not do so 
without avowing a want of gratitude for 
the unremitting attentions of a quite 
private nature, united to every deference 
for my high public station, which 1 have 
met with at your hands ; but though per- 
fectly alive to all those, I did not think 
that I had uny claim to such a compliment 
as this : proceeding not only from the 
society of a station T have much resided 
at, but including the families of the most 
distant parts of the territory, whose con- 
venience would admit of their attending 
here on this day. My intercourse with 
the Deccan, has now, however, been con- 
siderable. In a professional point of view, 

I have found Poona a station affording 
occupations and pursuits congenial with 
former habits ; while its society, being 
more limited than that of the Presidency, 
and containing for most of the time a dear 
relative, whose alliance with one of your 
chief memhers I have just cause to be 
proud and happy at, was more capable of 
atoning to me for the temporary separa- 
tion, circumstances of climate have obliged 
me to endure from my own immediate 
family. At Poona, when duties else- 
where would allow of my residence there, 

1 have found all I looked for oil becom- 
ing its inhabitant. J shall ever tliiiik with 
pleasure of the time I have spent at it, and 
will feel the warmest wish for the continu- 
ance of the liberal, kind, and social feel- 
ings, which I have known to pervade its 
society. In respect to what has been so 
flatteringly expressed by your President 
of my military services prior to my arrival 
in this country, I will only offer my best 
thanks to him who has alluded to them, 
and to you for the cordial acclamations 
with which their mention has been hailed. 
Nor will I detain you on the subject of my 
exertions in this command. I do hope 
much benefit will result from it, and this 
I can say, without impropriety, aided as 

I have 
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I have been by the advice of my gallant 
friend opposite, and by a. zealous and 
experienced staff*, while always listened to 
with an attentive ear by a government 
•liberal in its general composition, but 
conspicuously so as respects its chief, one 
too highly esteemed and respected here to 
require any further allusion to from me. 
For the wishes for my future welfare, ex- 
pressed at the conclusion of your Presi- 
dent’s most friendly and eloquent address, 
I beg to offer mine in return for your 
health, honour, and prosperity, collectively 
and individually.” 

The President then gave 

“ The Honourable Fast India Com- 
pany.” 

The Commissioner again rose, and said, 
“ Connected as I am with a Sister Presi- 
dency, and entertaining the warmest senti- 
ments of respect and regard for the excel- 
lent person at the head of it, I should he 
guilty of a great omission if I did not 
propose to you, gentlemen, “ the health of 
Sir Thomas Munro, and the Government 
of Madras.” 

The Commissioner in proposing the 
next Toast, said — “ As Sir Charles Col- 
ville lias justly observed before, nothing I 
could express could enhance the estimate 
in which the beloved individual, whose 
name I have now the honour to propose, 
is universally held. I shall merely, there- 
fore, give the health of that distinguish- 
ed person, which, I am sure, will be drank 
with enthusiasm. “ The Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, and the lloin- 
Goveminent.’* 

Sir Lionel Smith then addressed the 
company in his usual nervous and im- 
pressive manner as follows : — 

“Gentlemen; After Mr. Chaplin’s hint 
to get me on my legs, I cannot avoid the 
task, though he has not been generous to 
me, in having, by his own eloquence, so 
happily and justly expressed all our feel- 
ings to our honourable guest. I could 
indeed dilate with sincere pleasure oil the 
advantages of Sir Charles Colville’s com- 
mand, but the spirit of military rule pro- 
nounces that any judgment on such ques- 
tions should emanate from his and our su- 
periors. I shall only say, therefore, that 
Sir Charles Colville’s successor may justly 
complain of him, for lie has left him no- 
thing to do in whatever concerns the im- 
mediate welfare of this gallant army. I 
would also assure his Excellency for my- 
-self and every soldier here, that he is justly 
beloved, and that one and all of us would 
be happy to follow him with this feeling to 
any quarter of the world.— (Loud Ap- 
plause.) — No one can have more occasion 
for, or more sincerity in, regretting his Ex- 
cellency's departure than I have. I thank 
him for the flattering terms in which X 
have been favourably mentioned by him j 
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and having now, gentlemen, as far aa the 
more comprehensive address of our worthy 
President left me means, fulfilled his 
wishes, I beg to propose to you all the 
good health of, “ The Commissioner and 
the Civil Establishment in the Deccan ; 
may we be always seen cordially united in 
the same ranks.” — ( Great applause.) 

The Commissioner returned thanks, and 
gave ** The health of Sir Lionel Smith, 
and the Deccan Division of the army." 

Mr. Chaplin then proposed, in flatter- 
ing terms, “ Archdeacon Barnes,” whose 
health was drank with great applause. 

The Commissioner afterwards proposed 
the health of an excellent individual, who 
was universally respected and esteemed, 
which was most cordially received— “ Ma- 
jor Jackson, military secretary.” 

Major Jackson rose and returned thanks, 
in a short hut forcible address. 

Mr. Chaplin then gave “ The health of 
Mr. Norton, and the visitors who have ho- 
noured us with their company,” which was 
drank with enthusiasm. 

The Advocate General (Mr. Norton), 
in a speech of singular felicity and perspi- 
cuity, returned thanks for the honour which 
had been so handsomely paid him and the 
other visitors. “ 1 feel convinced, gentle- 
men, (said lie) that it is impossible to draw 
from any one part of the Presidency, a 
visitor who does not most sincerely parti- 
cipate in the feeling which animates every 
individual collected around this table — 
(Applause.) — For myself, I derive the 
highest gratification ill being present on 
such an occasion. Independent of my ad- 
miration of the character of Sir Charles 
Colville, I remember many kind attentions 
I have received at his hands, and 1 rejoice 
in the present opportunity of gratefully 
acknowledging them. I am still more 
grateful, in common with all those who 
live under the government of w hich lie has 
formed a part, for those public obligations 
w hich the character of his influence in pub- 
lic measures has conferred upon all. — (Ap- 
plause.)— If I may be allowed to delay 
the attention of the company a few mo- 
ments longer, I should feel anxious to tes- 
tify a characteristic of Sir Charles Col- 
ville’s administration, of which my perso- 
nal knowledge enables me to speak. I 
have had ample occasion to know' that there 
never was an individual who held sway in 
India, wdio has evinced a more scrupulous 
regard for the just, the fair, and the consti- 
tutional course of proceeding, whenever 
the rights of persons under his more im- 
mediate control have been concerned ; so 
that it may be confidently said, that neither 
the interests nor, what was a far more sa- 
cred consideration, the honour of any sin- 
gle individual, has ever been sacrificed in 
violation of the principles of British jus- 
tice.— (Loud ajyplause.)— The arrival of the 

ladies 
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ladies makes me fully aware that you are 
anxious to be engaged in a sphere of much 
greater attraction than even the present 
scene, and 1 should not be justi Hod in 
wasting more of your time. I wilJ, there- 
fore, merely repeat, gentlemen, that the 
visitors and myself warmly and gratefully 
thank you for being so highly distin- 
guished by your notice.** — ( Loud ap- 
plause.) 

After the applause which followed this 
truly British address had subsided, and the 
health of the ladies had been drank, the 
company proceeded from the suite of tents 
where dinner was served, to the Commis- 
sioners banquetting room, which was ap- 
propriated on this occasion to the purposes 
of the dance. In a recess at one extremity 
of this spacious saloon was placed a trans- 
parent escutcheon, pourlraying his Kxcvl- 
loncy’s heraldic honours, which included 
the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath, of a Knight Grand 
Cross of tiic Hanoverian Guclphic Order, 
and of a Grand Cross of the Portuguese 
Order of the Tower and Sword. Beneath, 
in lurge characters, were inscribed the 
names of the several battles in which his 
Excellency had been engaged, the corres- 
ponding badges of which we observed on 
his breast. Among them we noticed the 
following: — St. Domingo, Martinique, 
Egypt, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Nive, Nivelle, Waterloo. 

The scone which now presented itself 
was truly grand and imposing, but we can- 
not describe it. About ten o’clock dancing 
commenced, when Mr. Chaplin led oil’ 
Mrs. Warden in a country dance, which 
was followed by a succession of quadrilles, 
waltzes, and Spanish dances, until twelve. 
Supper being now announced, the com- 
pany proceeded to the spacious suite of 
tents already mentioned, and partook of a 
repast, which, for chasteness and elegance 
of decoration and design, has rarely been 
equalled, and could not be excelled. 

The Commissioner then announced, as 
a toast, “ the health of Lady Colville.”— 
{Loud applause .) 

After which Sir Lionel Smith rose, and 
said, Gentlemen, as Vice-President, I am 
charged to convey the kind feelings of the 
ladies towards our honourable guest, and 
I shall take the occasion of giving a hint 
to many young friends around me. He 
who seeks for happiness in this life, and 
passes by lovely- woman in the pursuit, 
can only be compared to the lone wan- 
derer, searching for fruit and water in the 
ariddesart: all is disappointment. — {Rap- 
turous applause.) — Sir Charles Colville 
will, I am sure, fully agree with me in this 
opinion ; and hence he will appreciate the 
6iniles, the gralulations, and good wishes, 
which I have the honour to convey to him 
from our fair friends. Gentlemen, we will 
drink with many thanks *' The health of 


Mrs. Warden and the ladies who have ho- 
noured us with their company.'* — {Loud 
and continued applause ) 

After supper dancing re-commenced 
with tenfold spirit and elasticity, and con- 
tinued until dawn, when the morning gun 
gave the sigual of separation. 

A farewell entertainment was given to 
Sir Charles Colville, at the Presidency, in 
an elegant suite of tents prepared for the 
occasion on the explanade. Sir Charles 
embarked on board the Palinurus, bound 
for Cossicr. 


ARCHDEACON 11ARN!'S. 

A numerous and respectable meeting of 
the friends of Archdeacon Barnes, was 
held, pursuant to notice, on the 1st inst., 
at the Chief Secretary’s residence in town, 
to consider the most appropriate way 
in which the society of this Presidency 
testify their esteem for the Aicluieacon on 
could his approaching departure for En- 
gland. 

Mr. Warden was unanimously called to 
the chair, who, after an eloquent address, in 
which he pointed out the excellence of the 
public and private life of the Archdeacon, 
moved that an address, expressive of the 
regard of this society, be presented to him 
at a public breakfast, on the morning of 
his embarkation. This motion was shortly 
but warmly seconded by Sir Ralph Rice, 
and carried by all present with great ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Parish moved, seconded by Mr. 
Sparrow, that the Archdeacon be solicited 
to print a certain number of ins sermons ; 
and Colonel Leighton moved, seconded by 
Mr. Ritcliie, that the Archdeacon be re- 
quested to sit for bis portrait, in order that 
it might be placed in one of the Charity 
Schools. 

Mr. De Vitre moved, seconded liy Mr. 
Malcolm, that a subscription be opened 
towards defraying the expenses ; and Mr. 
Wedderhurn, seconded by Mr. James 
Forbes, that the surplus be vested at inte- 
rest, for the purpose of providing a certain 
number, annually, of gold and silver me- 
dals, to be distributed amongst the best 
scholars, and to be called Harries* s Medals. 
The subscription was by a subsequent reso- 
lution not to exceed 100 Rs. each sub- 
scriber. 

A Committee was then formed to pre- 
pare the address, which was afterwards 
brought up and agreed to by the meeting. 

On Tuesday lust, at 10 o’clock, the prin- 
cipal part of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Settlement, the lion, the Governor, his 
Excellency the Commander -in- Chief, the 
hon. Sir Ralph Rice, and Sir Charles 
Chambers, &c. &c. assembled in the laige 
room in the Ciiief Secretary’s residence, 
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and sat down to breakfast, to the number 
of nearly 200, the garrison band playing at 
intervals. 

Nearly at the conclusion of the break ■ 
fast, Mr. Newnham, who had been soli- 
cited to take the chair on this interesting 
occasion, rose, and with great feeling ad- 
dressed the Archdeacon as follows : — 

l( Archdeacon Barnes. — The address, 
Sir, which T have the honour to hold in my 
and, I have been requested to present to 
you in the name of the numerous persons 
whose signatures are affixed to it — in the 
name of tills uumerous and respectable 
meeting, rendered more interesting by the 
presence of so many of your female friends, 
and in the name, 1 may say, of every vir- 
tuous and good person, who, throughout 
your extensive ministration, has had the 
happiness to listen to the pure precepts 
which have fallen from your lips, and to 
admire the virtues of your private life, in 
which you have forcibly shewn us how 
easy and consistent is the practical obser- 
vance of the moral duties you have taught 
us, with the occupations, the cares, the 
happiness, and the comforts of the world. 

M Warm indeed are the gratitude, the 
affection, and esteem which will accompa- 
ny you on your departure,— and great in- 
deed is our regret at. parting with you, but 
the pain of separation is alleviated by the 
recollection that you are returning in 
health'and the prime of life to the bosom 
of your family and of your friends, and 
to that happy country to which we all wish 
to follow you. Whilst we remain, we 
shall remember with veneration and re- 
spect, the virtues of Archdeacon Barnes, 
and when we also shall have left this 
country, sufficient will remain to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of your goodness 
with the same feelings in our successors. 

** I cannot, Sir, add any thing to the ex- 
pressions contained in this address, with- 
out the fear of detracting from their force ; 
but, under the feelings created by your last 
beautiful and impressive discourse, I trust 
it will be allowed me to express a hope 
that if it should please you to accede to 
one of the requests contained in the ad- 
dress, you will allow that discourse to be 
published also for our instruction, and 
that it may occasionally revive in us the 
recollection of your last affectionate ad- 
monitions. 

“ Before I read the address, I trust T 
shall be pardoned in expressing the pride 
and satisfaction which I feel in being se- 
lected as the organ of conveying to you 
the farewell address of so respectable a 
community. With a slight intermission, 
1 have been resident here witli you from 
your first arrival in Bombay : 1 have lived 
with you on terms of friendship and inti- 
macy, and shall ever be proud to be num- 
bered among your warmest admirers. 

“ With your permission, Sir, I will now 
read the address. 


To the Venerable George Barnes, d.d. 

Archdeacon of Bombay. 

Venerable and Dear Sir : We, the 
undersigned, cannot permit you to leave 
Bombay, without manifesting to you our 
respect and esteem. It is impossible to 
think of your departure without regret, 
but that regret is much softened by know- 
ing that you arc returning in health to 
your family and native country ; and we 
hope it will be some source of delight to 
you, to be assured by this address of the 
affectionate regard for your character with 
which your amiable manners and cheerful 
piety have inspired us. We shall indeed 
feel your loss, and it will be our earnest 
endeavour, at our charitable, religious, 
and other Institutions, to follow the ex- 
ample which you have set us, in the 
foundation, the encouragement, and the 
management of those societies, the records 
of which will perpetuate your talents, 
your zeal, and your success. 

You have now lived among us for more 
than eleven years, and of the persons elect- 
ed to compose trie Hierarchy which was 
established at the time of your arrival by 
the wisdom of the legislature : you alone 
have survived to feel and to bear witness 
in England to its beneficial results. It 
will bo no unworthy pride for you* and 
your children to cherish the remembrance 
of the public admiration and private friend- 
ship which your conduct in your high 
office has produced. Its novelty in India, 
and the delicacy of its duties, were calcu- 
lated to have appalled a man of more ad- 
vanced age and greater experience ; but 
your learning, your good sense, and the 
kindliness of your disposition, have to a 
wonderful degree reconciled all difficul- 
ties. It will not we trust, be unwelcome 
to you, that we express our desire of 
possessing sonic memorial of the pure 
theology which we have so many times 
heard delivered by you from the pulpit— 
and we warmly solicit, that you will 
select a number of your excellent dis- 
courses, in order that they may be printed 
for the benefit of ourselves and of our 
latest posterity, and prove permanent 
incentives to virtue, piety, and true re- 
ligion. 

There is also one other request which 
we intreat you not to refuse- The Charity 
Schools, in a great measure instituted by 
your zeal, and- fostered ever by your 
patronage and influence, are no longer 
matter of promise. They have realised 
the hopes of the most sanguine. We are 
anxious to place your portrait in your pro- 
fessional robes in one of those schools— 
and we hope you will allow it to be painted 
and engraved by the best artists, so that 
an impression of it may form a frontis- 
piece to the volume of your sermons. 

We shall ever pray continually for your 
happiness — and if it shall please Provi- 
dence 
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dence to enlarge In your native land, the 
sphere of your piety and usefulness in 
your holy ministration, we are persuaded, 
that you will not forget the smaller circle 
of the public which admired you in Bom- 
bay, and your private friends, who can 
cease only with life to revere and esteem 
your memory. 

We are your sincere and affectionate 
friends, 

(Signed) Francis Warden, 

and a long list of signatures. 

The Archdeacon, who stood while Mr. 
Newnham read the address, though much 
affected, and occasionally interrupted by 
his feelings, spoke at some length, but 
circumstances do not enable us to record 
so full an account of the sentiments he 
expressed as we could wish. He felt, he 
said, that he had need of their indulgence, 
from his inability to reply adequately to 
such a kind and flattering address, oppress- 
ed as he was by the further consideration, 
that this was the day of his separation 
from their society — that no ordinary tone 
of acknowledgment was due for what w'as 
no ordinary testimony of affectionate 
regard ; and though he could not suppose 
that the expressions were literally applic- 
able to him, but heightened by the colour- 
ing of a flattering partiality, yet they were 
scarce the less acceptable to him, for next 
to our own conscience, the highest gratifica- 
tion is the testimony of those with whom 
we have been connected, and for whom we 
entertain sincere regard and esteem. lie 
felt this, as a testimony not only of private 
regard, but as an acknowledgment from a 
considerate and religious people, of thank- 
fulness for instruction in the most im- 
portant concerns of life, however humble 
the individual by w'liom it w r as adminis- 
tered. 

“ With regard to the Education Society, 
I have indeed felt a lively interest in its 
well-doing, but iny merit has been only 
that of giving a direction to the feeling of 
the settlement. Great acknowledgment 
was here due to Mr. Elpliinstone ; for how’- 
ever happy this government had been 
under the Presidence of a man high in 
literary attainment, and with li!>eral and 
enlightened view’s of policy, yet he would 
ever lie remembered as the protector of 
education, and the happiness arising from 
moral instruction and integrity of princi- 
ple, which form the basis of political 
greatness. To Sir Charles Colville too, 
the steady friend of the institution, much 
is owing ; for, recorded as he is in the 
brightest page of bur history in fighting 
the battles of his country, he will carry 
home with him the consciousness that he 
* has studied also, and effectually promoted, 
the comfort arid the morals of the soldier, 
and lent his assistance in improving the 
lower order of Europeans. But yet most 
iajdiSe to the Society for their munificent 
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contributions, their attention to the charity, - 
the impartiality and economy of their 
direction. I leave the institution in your 
hands, confident, as long as it shall be 
conducted with the same unanimity and 
judgment, the orphan will never want 
your support.** 

The Archdeacon observed that he would 
readily comply with their kind request that 
he would sit for his picture~and if, he 
added, it shall remind you of him who now 
stands before you, let it remind you of one 
who has studied to promote your most im- 
portant interests, and who will retain to his 
latest hour an affectionate remembrance of 
you. “ Your kind request respecting my 
sermons is indeed more embarrassing ; for 
I know the responsibility attached to lite- 
rary productions ; and though criticism 
may be disarmed hy the occasion, yet in 
the expositions which I may print, the 
most aw TuI responsibility is involved, on 
points concerning which you and I may 
one day be called to give an account. Yet 
I will comply; and in the leisure of my 
voyage endeavour to make them more 
worthy of your perusal ; and if they shall 
afford comfort to any individual, my end 
and your end will be answered. 

“ You wish me happiness in the land of 
my birth, to which we all hope to return. 
Attachment to our native country involves 
attachment to all that is good and perfect, 
and is to be encouraged, not from a mere 
love of soil, not from romantic feelings to- 
wards the scenes of our earlier days — but 
as possessing all that is excellent in public, 
and all that is lovely in private life ; and 
I am persuaded that there is no greater se- 
curity for universal usefulness, than a jea- 
lousy for the honour of England, and a 
regard for Brilisli feelings and for British 
principles. But strong as is my attach- 
ment to my native land ; dear as are the 
ties which bind me to it ; I feel I have 
strong and dear ties here ; and if I carry 
with me the good opinion and good wishes 
of the society of this place, I beseech you 
to believe I leave with you my sincercst 
wishes and prayers for your health and 
prosperity, and whatever a merciful Pro- 
vidence may think most expedient for 
you.’* 

The company shortly aftcrw'ords broke 
up, and in die course of the day the Arch-* 
deacon proceeded on board the James 
Sibbald, which was soon under weigh for 
England. 

In addition to die above expression of 
the feelings of the society at large, we have 
much pleasure in communicating to the 
public, that the clergy of this Archdeaconry 
have resolved to present the venerable Arch- 
deacon Barnes with a piece of plate, value 
100 guineas, as a mark of their affectionate 
regard for him as their ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, and that they have unanimously 
agreed upon the following inscription — 

Presented 
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Presented to 

TheVenerable George Barnes, D. D., 

. Archdeacon of Bombay, 

On his Departure from India, 

By the Clergy of that Archdeaconry ; 

In testimony 

Of their admiration of his public Character, 
The judgment, moderation, and 
, Impartiality of his official conduct. 
And his zeal for the welfare of the Church, 

And as a mark of their Eslecm for him 
As a brother Clergyman. 

November, 182.5. 

VICOMTE I)J£ RICHEMONT. 

His Excellency the Viscount Richemont, 
ambassador from the Court of France, 
and nephew to his most. Christian Ma- 
jesty’s prime minister, arrived at Daman u 
on the 12th November, being invested with 
various commissions regarding the colonial 
and mercantile interests of France. 

On his entering the fort, he was salut- 
ed by the infantry, and park of artillery, 
with a discharge of nineteen guns from the 
batteries; and was received in the princi- 
pal hall by the governor, and all the 
heads of departments, civil and military. 

After dinner, the governor proposed 
the health of the King of France : the 
Viscount that of the King of Portugal. 
The healths of the prime minister of 
France, the Viscount, the Governor of 
Bombay, and the Governor-general of 
India were then drank. At night a 
splendid ball was opened by his Excel- 
lency and Madame Nogar, after which 
the company partook of an elegant sup- 

F er, and the party broke up at o’clock. 
Bomb. Cour. Nov . 30. 

Barer . e at iiakoda. 

The beautiful bridge which Captain 
Waddington is building for his Highness 
the Guicowar is nearly finished, the cent- 
rings removed, and no sinking of the 
arch. Fourteen elephants, which came 
from the villages whither they had been 
sent to pasture, went over the bridge cm 
their road to the city, when sent for to 
swell the pageantry of the Guuputly 
Festival. This occurrence was of course 
little regarded either by Capt. YV. or his 
friends, but it had a marvellous effect in 
comforting the minds of the natives, who 
could not look without apprehension at 
the airy lightness of the classic arch, so 
widely differing from their ideas of the 
solid strength requisite for such construc- 
tions. It is a most elegant specimen of 
English taste and English science, and 
interesting as a mark of his Highness’s 
consideration for the comfort of his sub- 
jects in -general, the British cantonment 
in particular ; since, without this bridge, 
the communication betwixt the camp ami 
the city -was difficult, and often dangerous, 
through the rainy months. — Bom. Cour . 
Asiatic Journ. Vor.. XXI? No. 1 25. 


BIBLE SOCIETJT. 

On the SMth ult. the annual meeting 
of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society 
was held, when the seventh report was 
read. It appeared from the report, that 
during the last two years the society ren- 
dered assistance in printing translations 
of the scriptures in the Marliatta and 
Goojurattee languages. Many copies Iiavp 
been dispersed among tire people who 
speak the former language in Bombay 
and the neighbouring country. In th« 
schools established by missionaries, the 
scriptures are read daily. An edition of 
some parts of the scriptures in Marliatta 
is now in the press. The first edition of 
the New Testament in Goojurattee has been 
nearly all dispersed, and a second edition 
will soon be undertaken. A great part 
of the Old Testament in Goojurattee has 
also been distributed, ami some parts of it 
are read with considerable interest. Many 
copies have been distributed in Ilindoo- 
stancc, Portuguese, Armenian, and Ara 
l)ic. The total number of copies issued 
from the depository, during the last two 
years, is .5,812 of the whole or parts of 
the Old Testament, and .5,360* copies of the 
New', or of separate parts of it. From 
the formation of the society to the present 
time, 10’, 0*07 copies of the Old and New 
Testaments have been distributed — Bom. 
Cour. Oct . 8. 

SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Native 
School and School-Book Society was held 
on Wednesday last, at the new school- 
room, on the verge of the Esplanade, the 
lion, the Governor in the chair. The 
meeting was attended by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and by a considerable 
assemblage of European gentlemen and 
of the principal native inhabitants. After 
several resolutions connected with the 
prosperity and progress of the institution, 
an examination of the pupils ill the Eng- 
lish and Maliratta languages, and in 
arithmetic, took place, which spoke much 
in favour of the system of education, anti 
of the zeal and assiduity w'itli which it had 
been conducted. After the examination, 
prizes were distributed to those pupils who 
had made the most rapid progress, and 
presents were at. the same time made to 
the .different masters, all of whom ap- 
peared to have given satisfaction to the 
managers of the institution. — llom. Cour. 
Oct. I. 

SICKNESS. 

We are sorry to st.tte that considerable 
sickness has prevailed in several districts 
of Guzcrat. At Baroda and Kaira few' 
of the officers have escaped attacks of 
remittent and intermittent fevers. At 
Mhow the European horse and foot artil- 

4 O lt*ry 
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lery had suffered a good deal from similar 
attacks. The epidemic cholera has been 
prevalent in several parts of Ka tty war 
and Cutch, and some fatal cases had oc- 
curred among the troops which left Bom- 
bay, both during the voyage, and after their 
landing at Mandavie. — Bom.Cour. Oct. 29. 

Among those who have fallen victims 
to fever, we are extremely sorry to 
mention the name of Capt. Ilemon, an 
officer distinguished on account of his 
ardent zeal and high professional acquire- 
ments, which he has, on many occasions, 
had opportunities of displaying in the 
field. His private worth had gained him 
a large circle of sincerely attached friends, 
who will long lament his loss. — Bom. 
G'Jz . Nov. 24. 

THE SIXqiAKS. 

The Sindian cavalry arc mounted on 
various descriptions of horses. The tattoo, 
or pony, is, however, the most common : 
numbers are seen on mules; and from 
the Ameer to the beggar, a camel is in 
use. The horses are not adapted to form 
good cavalry, for they are generally heavy 
in the forehand, a fault which is increased 
to such a degree by the ambling pace to 
which they are universally trained, .is to 
render it difticuU-to urge them to a gallop. 
Their matchlock men are excellent, and 
are trained to the use of this weapon 
from their infancy. 

The pay of a Sindec soldier, calculating 
at the rate at which he receives grain, may 
amount to 2j rupees per month, or perhaps 
a trifle more, with additional allowance 
when on actual service. 

Unlike other countries, Sind has few or 
no fortified places, the attack of which 
might retard the motions of an invading 
army. The few forts that arc to be met 
with are extremely insignificant ; and 
although there arc some strong natural 
positions on the western bank of the Indus, 
it has never been the policy of the govern- 
ment, in similar cases, to defend them ; 
for indeed to do so, the fertile country 
must become an easy prey to the enemy. 
The custom hitherto has been, for the peo- 
ple of Sind to fly with their propeity to 
the desert, where they remain in perfect 
safety under the protection of the desert 
tribes. 

Vakeels, we understand, have arrived 
in Bombay from Hyderabad, and we 
believe there is not the slightest chance of 
hostile measures being resorted to, though 
perhaps a larger force than formerly will 
be permanently stationed on the Sind 
frontier. The state of Sind is perfectly 
independent of us, nor do any treaties 
exist that we know of between the two 
governments. It formerly paid a certain 
tribute to the Cabul government, which 
it now exacted by Runjeet Sing, and 


paid with much reluctance by the Ameers, 
but who feel that they want the power to 
assert their independence.-— Bom. Cour. 
Dec. 17. 

NATIVE AnnilF.SS TO GOVERNOR 
ELFIIINSTONE. 

A copy of the following address from 
the Native Community of Bombay to tho • 
Governor, expressive of their grateful sense 
of his liberality and exertions to relieve the 
inhabitants from distress during the last 
dry season, by digging wells and opening 
new banks, has been forwarded for inser- 
tion in the Asiatic Journal , at the request of 
the natives of Bombay — we insert it with 
pleasure. 

“ To the ITon. IVIountsluart TClphinstone, 

' President in Council, Bombay.” 

tl Hon. Sir: — Deeply impressed at all 
times, with a sense of gratitude for the be- 
nefits which, during your administration 
and that of the present members of your 
honourable Board, h ive been conferred on 
all classes of the inhabitants of Bombay, so 
creditable to the name of the British go- 
vernment, we, the undersigned, b eg more 
particularly on the present occasion (having 
been blessed by the high Providence With 
a favourable season of lain, and expecting 
a most abundant crop of all descriptions 
of grain) to oiler you our sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments for your most 
munificent and charitable exertions in pro- 
viding against the want of water during 
the last dry season. 

“ The kindness of your disposition, 
which makes you beloved by all ; the ob- 
liging condescension which leads you to 
attend, with the greatest readiness, to the 
wishes and applications of those under you; 
but above all, the noble liberality with 
which you patronize every public institu- 
tion for the good of the country, need not 
now any mention from us ; they are en- 
graved on our breasts, and they will be as- 
sociated in the minds of our children with 
those institutions, which must remain as a 
memorial of their founder. 

“ But the more immediate benefits which 
we have just experienced, as well indivi- 
dually as collectively, who compose so 
great a proportion of the population of this 
island, call forth the most lively sentiments 
of gratitude ; and we arc therefore con- 
strained by every good feeling, to offer you 
our humble tribute of thanks. Permit us 
to express our gratitude for the benefits we 
lately experienced by the opening of the 
sally port through the ramparts, which 
has been so useful to the inhabitants of the 
port, in getting water both by day and 
night ; and, also, by the opening of the 
wells in every part of the island where it 
was probable they could he of service: and 
likewise in the construction of the new 
tanks, and in improving and repairing 
fhuB old ones ; which benevolent steps have 
• saved 
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saved the inhabitants from considerable 
distress. 

“ Such acts as these, at all times consi- 
dered as the most charitable in this part of 
the world, permit us to assure you, arc 
particularly at this period appreciated as 
they ought to be by all classes of our fel- 
low subjects ; and with every sentiment of 
esteem for your justice and libciality, and 
with every good wish for your prosperity, 
and that you may continue long to admi- 
nister the government of this island, we 
beg to subscribe ourselves, with the greatest 
respect, honourable sir, 

Your most grateful, 

Devoted and obedient servants, 
“ H orman joe Bomanjcc " Rugganath Sunkersett 
Cursctjcc Ardcsecr Maclowdass lluachor- 
Jahangeer Ardeser dass 

Frainjee Cowasjee David ass Ilerjecwan- 

Nowrojce Jamsetjoe dass 

Cursetjce Manickjee Vothoba Kanorjee 
Roman jee Honnanjee Kugnath Madowjec 
Jamsetjoe Jeejeeblioy W uslidew W issoriathjec 
Moolna Phcroz Bhaskcr Dadajee 

Honnanjee Dorabjce Vonoo Sunker S. 
Dadabhoy Postonjee Tadoorung Dulvee 
Jahangeer N osserwau- Aimuuta Rhumdarec 
joe Kessowjoe Pandoojee 

NowrojceNosserwanjce Klianio Kossuah Senoy 
Honnanjee Dhunjec Annunta Itagoojcc 
Liiujcc Cowasjee Javerchmul Atmaram 

Cowasjee Manickjee Harjootijee Natbjee 
Ilerjoe Nosscrwanjee Hurry dass Doosarka- 
Fromjee Uomanjee dass 

Furdoonjce Limjee Nagurdass IlerjeeMoo- 
C’ooverjce Ruttnnjcc dy 

Dorabjee Uyramjee Tulseydass Kaleanjie 

Morwanjee Nowjojec Rhoydass Sikedass 
Mainekijoc Pemjoe Peersootum 

Jalmngeer Fromjee Na- Rsunjee Chat nor 
nablioy Lurktncchiind Poory- 

Cursetjce Cowasjee raz 

Pestonjoe lihecajee Latba Rhnnjce 
Burzonjee Nonabhoy Hama Conail 
Ivakoosroo Sorabjee ( 'ajoo Manonicdally 
Ilornianjee llliicajee Aga Mahomed Soostry s 
Honnanjee llhicajcc Ala homedally Rogey 
Merjcc Mahomed Sccajc Pur- 

Cowasjce Ilerjce Mer- kar 

jee P.Hjrkhan Taohjeo 

Jaliangeer llorjeo Ilajdorally C.tsunjee 

Mcrwanjea Nowrojce Valey Mahomed Eb- 
Cowasjoe Man id; jee rainjee 

Kaponrjee Sorabjee Mahomediilly Tael* 
Sorabjee Pestonjoe M unchorjee \ ’ursetjee 
Rustmnjce Cowasjee Mer wan jee It him jee 
Patel 1 Morwanjee Ithomanjce 

Vioajee Merjoe Patell Curse! ji*; Jamsctjee 
Dhagjec lihadajee Soorby.” 

] tomboy, Mat Oct . 1Sl>5. 

shipping. 

ArrirnLt. 

Oet. 10. Britannia, Bourchier, front London. — 
12. Cambridge, Barber, from London. — Nor. 12. 
John IVi'i' tr, Blair, from Liverpool. — Ceres, War- 
ren, anti Hannah , Shepherd, both from London. 
— 14. Maitlarnt , Shield, from Loudon. — 27- Cam- 
brian, Clarkson, from China. — 30. Affr rl, Lamb, 
from China. — Dec. 0. Strait , Tucker, from Lon- 
don. — 12. Upton Castle, Thacker, from London. 

DejHtr tares. 

Nov. 0. Dorothy, Garnock, for Liverpool. — 15. 
James Sibbald, Forbes, for London. — 20. Britan- 
nia, Bourchier. for London. — Dec. 4. Cambridge, 
Barber, for London.— 7. John Biggar, Blair, for 
Liverpool. — 19. Hannah , Shepherd, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. SO. At Broach, the lady of W. Stubbs, 
Esq., acting judge, of a son and heir. 


Oct. 6. At Vaux’s Tomb, near Surat, the lady 
of Maj. C. S. Whitehill, 10th N.I., of a son. 

17. The lady of Lieut. R. H. H. Fawcett, lflth 
N.I., of a son. 

22. At Baroda, the lady of Capt. W. K. Lester, 
commissary of stores, B. S. F. f of a son. 

24. The lady of Lieut. G. W. Blachlcy, 14th 
N.I., of a son. 

No v. 10. Mrs. Briggs, of a daughter. 

— At Colabah, Mrs. W. J. Marshall, of a son. 

19. The lady of Lieut. W. Macdonald, H.C.’s 
marine, of a son. 

21. The lady of Lieut. P. W. Fraser, II. II. the 
Nagpore Rajah’s service, of a daughter. 

2:1. In the fort, Mrs. J. J. Fernandez, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Dee. 11. At Colaba, the lady of Capt. Maclean, 
Queen’s Royals, commanding King’s troops depOt, 
of a son. 

12. Mrs. J. C. Da Gama, of a son. 


M A 11 It I AUKS. 

Oct. 20. At St. Thomas’s Church, J. Williams, 
Esq., civil service, to Mary, daughter of G. 
Evans, Esq., of Barnfield, Essex. 

Nov. 2. At Kaira, A. Graham, Esq., assist.surg., 
to Laura, 4th daughter of J. Williams, Esq., 
Walthamstow, Essex. 

7. At St. Thomas’s Church, Capt. J. G. Ri- 
chards, llth N.I., to Catherine, 4th daughter of 
R. Foquett, Esq., of Clatterford, Isle of Wight. 

H. Mr. John Caldecott to Silva, eldest daughter 
of J. S. Darby, Esq., paymaster. Queen’s Royals. 

14. Lieut. M. Law, 2d bat. artil., and act. assist, 
com. of stores at presidency, to Fanny Catherine, 
daughter of Maj. Gen. Wilson. 

24. Mr. John J. Griffiths, II.M.’s 0th regt. f el- 
dest son of Lieut. Gen. Griffiths, to Emma, only 
daughter of Lieut. C !ol. Scott , H. M.’s 0th regt. 

— At Cocl, Lieut, and Adj. D. E. McKay, horse 
artil. brig., to Agnes Anne, fourth daughter of W. 
Spottcswoodc, Esq., Perthshire. 

29. At Ahmednuggur, Lieut. R. Hiilkley, adj., 
left wing 20 111 N.L, to Sybella Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Gen. Bell, Madras estal*. 

Dec. 15. At St. Thomas’s Church, G. Forbes, 
Esq., to Matilda, second daughter of H. Willis, 
Esq., of llumford, Essex. 


DKATIfS. 

Oct. 2. At Chanda, near Nagpore, the infant 
daughter of Assist.surg. A". Montgomery. 

7. At llycullab, Jcrcsa, lady of ’ Capt. 1*. 
Maughan, lI.C.’s marine. 

10. At Colaba. A. J. Ralph, a^ist.surg. Queen’s 
Royals, aged Jit. 

22. Postonjee Kduljce, chief interpreter of Ma- 
llard ta and Guzeraltee languages to Hon. late Re- 
corders Court at Bombay, aged iYj. 

24. At Poona, Lieut. Col. B. Heliosis, comman- 
dant of horse artillery at this presidency. 

Nor. 0. At the presidency, Capt. G. Melville, 

4. At Poona, Mr. troop quart, mast. T. Tier- 
nan, 2d tr. horse artil., aged 91. 

. r ». At Mandavie, Capt. T. demon, of engineers. 

0. At the Baroda residency, Mrs. John Lester, 
mother of Capt. Lester, commissary of stores at 
that station. 

7. At Rampart Row, Anna Maria Louisa, infant 
daughter of R. Baxter, Esq. 

9. At Joorabunder, on the route from Raj koto 
to Bhooj, Elis. J. G. Mudie, 2dGr.N.I. 

11. At Rhooj, R. Marlin, Esq., assist.surg. 

— Capt. J. G. Richards, llth N.L, aged 92. 

12. On his passage from Mandavie to the presi- 
dency, Lieut. J. Whitaker, Kith N.L, aged 22. 

15. At Surat, Wm. Chalmers, son of the Rev. 
\V. Fyvie, aged 2 years. 

Hi. At Goa, His Exc. Don Manoel da Camara, 
viceroy and captain general of Portuguese India, 
aged 45. 

19. In ramp, at Jooreah, near Bhooj, Lieut. K. 
Carr, 21st regt. N.I. 

2(1. Capt. Q. Challon, Kith N.I., aged 43. 

2fi. The Rev. Dorn Mathias de Moito e Faria, 
vicar of the church of S. Miguel, at Mahim. 

29. Ens. R. Phillinps, 7th N.L, eldest son of 
Surg. 13. Phillfpps, ot this establishment. 

— II. F. Dent, Esq., only son of W. Dent, 
Esq., of Brokcndon-bury, Herts, aged 25. 

Lately. At Mandavie, in Cutch, P. Macdonell, 
Esq., assist.surg., attached to political agent in 
Kitty war. 

4 O f 
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exploit. 

MISSION COLLEGE. 

It is proposed by the American mission- 
aries in this island, to establish a mission 
college at Jaffna, for the instruction of 
Tamul and other youth. The prospectus 
published insists upon the importance of 
extensive school establishments, as one of 
the most effectual methods of propagating 
Christianity. A leading object of the 
iustitution will be to give the native youth 
a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, and introduce them to the 
sciences of Europe. The testimony of 
the Bishop of Calcutta is expressed in the 
following letter : — 

44 Cliowringliee, December 6, 182"). 

. 44 Reverend and dear Sir I have read 
with much interest the Reports of your 
missionary establishment, and intended 
plan of Christian education in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaifna, and regret that the 
prior and urgent claims of Bishop’s* Col- 
lege prevent my contributing at present 
towards it in any other way than by good 
wishes. Those good wishes arc strengthen- 
ed by all which I have heard and known of 
your labours and those of your brethren 
in Ceylon ; where I can say with truth 
that I found an unanimous testimony, 
borne by the members both of the Church 
of England and other Christian sects, to 
the zeal, the judgment, and exemplary 
conduct of American missionaries. 

44 1 remain, &c. 

44 Reginald Calcutta.’* 
44 The Rev. M. Winslow.'* 

TUNNEL. 

We are happy to announce that the 
Tunnel near Kandy has been open for 
wheel carriages since the 7th instant, and 
little more remains to he done towards its 
completion hut to secure by masonry some 
few parts where the rock is defective, or 
cannot be depended upon.*— [CVy/cm Gaz, 
Sep. 14. 


ilmia. 

The news from Herat, received r id 
Amritsir, is of rather an interesting 
description. It appears that the Persian 
prince who governs part of Khorassan 
had arrived from Meshed with a large 
army at Toorbut, a place belonging to 
Mahommud Khan, the son of Esa Khan, 
whose territory is situated in the hilly 
country between Meshed and Herat. Ma- 
hommud Khan applied for assistance to 
the Doorannee prince, Kamran, who 
sent Sirdars Salov Khan and Peer Ma- 
hommud Khan, with 4,000 horse, to his 
support, and at the same time despatched 
an envoy to the* ruler of Oorgunj (Kha- 
rezm) requesting his co-operalion. 


When (he Prince Kamran arrived near 
Toorbut, he determined to make an attack 
by night on the Persian army. The other 
party, however, having heard of the de- 
sign, and the preparations that were mak- 
ing against them, were the first to attack. 
The Doorannces sustained a defeat, many 
prisoners were taken, and the Sirdars w r ere 
obliged to retire to Herat, leaving Toor- 
but in possession of the Persians, who 
seized and put to death its chief. 

In the mean time, Mahotnmtid Ruheem 
Khan, the ruler of Oorgunj, according to 
tin* Prince Kamran’s request, advanced to 
his aid with 30,000 men ; but the latter 
taking alarm at his approach, shut the 
gates of Herat. Ruheem Khan encamp- 
ed outside the walls, and sent a messen- 
ger to the prince, saying, 44 You first 
asked my assitancse, and now that I am 
come, you shut your gates, — what is the 
meaning of such change ? Pay me the 
Nalbundce (tribute exacted in return for 
service), and allow me to depart." Kam- 
ran replied that lie had nothing to give. 
Ruheem Khan then plundered the vil- 
lages round Herat, carried many of the 
inhabitants into captivity, and returned to 
Oorgunj. 

The Persian prince afterwards sur- 
rounded Herat, and began to plunder the 
adjacent country. Such was the posture 
of affairs when the letter containing the 
above particulars was despatched to the 
Punjab. — [Cut. Gov. Gaz, Utc, 5. 


flrtljcii.mtre £jnt)ta. 

ASPECT OF AFFAIRS. 

The following letter speaks in amoro 
desponding tone than the government 
papers and despatches hitherto published. 

Extract from a letter dated Batavia, 
December 18 : — The affairs of this govern- 
ment wear a gloomy aspect; their finances 
are in a unstressed state owing to large 
debts, the amount of paper money in cir- 
culation being great, and little silver to be 
had — as you may suppose, when silver 
guilders range in the several divisions of 
the island at from 3 5 to 20 ; they are 
bought by this government at 20 to 22 
to pay their tropps. The policy pursued 
during the last five years by government 
has brought this colony to the verge of 
ruin ; the natives have discovered the 
weakness of the Dutch, and are taking 
advantage of it in many of their possessions. 

In Java, the natives interior of Sama- 
rang have taken the field since July^ and 
this government acknowledge that they 
have not pow r er to put down this serious 
rebellion. Many soldiers have been sacri- 
ficed, and with no other effect than teach- 
ing the insurgents how to fight, to retreat, 
and value the Dutch power. Their 

leaders 
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leaders are getting bolder every day. The 
Dbtch forces are now compelled to remain 
inactive in their several fortresses. 1 shall 
not be in the least surprised to learn that 
the rebels have carried them all by storm, 
when the rains are passed. The object 
the leaders of tlie insurrection have in 
view is to establish the native power, say 
the Sultan’s dominions, independent of 
European control. They have no disposi- 
tion to make conquest of the sea coast 
west of Clieribon. 


<F t)lna. 

Three proclamations have been issued 
concerning the entry of the European mer- 
chants of Canton into the city, the parti- 
culars of which are given in a preceding 
page. These documents are extremely 
verbose and lengthy. We shall extract 
their substance. 

The first is from the Viceroy, expatiat- 
ing upon the uudacity of the foreigners in 
transgressing the law and entering the 
city ; and declaring that if any foreigner 
shall take upon himself to enter the city, 
he shall he chained and examined upon 
his knees, after which lie shall he kept in 
prison, and tried and punished according 
to law. Should the officers and soldiers 
in churge of the gates kill any person in 
trying to apprehend them, it shall he no 
offence. The Viceroy excuses the Kwang- 
hee, or Kong-hecp, for his enlarged aiul 
indulgent treatment of the merchants, 
as they “ showed signs of fear and con- 
trition, and begged for indulgence ; appear- 
ing penitent, and petitioning, that this their 
first offence might he forgiven !” In the 
Other officers, lie says, there was great 
remissness. “ The head (Hong) merchant 
and the other six (to whom the six foreign 
factories belong) must he thrice awarded 
as guilty of a high offence ; the porter and 
upper intendants must be loaded with 
heavy collars the officers jf# the Tsing- 
haw gate severely punished with forty 
blows, and the soldier severely beaten and 
dismissed. In future tlie names and sur- 
names of all the foreigners inhabiting the 
foreign factories, together with those of 
tlie compradores and superintendants, 
must be returned by tlie Hong merchants 
once a month, as well as the captains and 
mates of the ships, and tlie occasions of 
tlieir movements at Whampoa and Ma- 
cao, which are to he sent to the proper 
Magistrate, iti order that they may be sub- 
ject to examination when required.” 
His Excellency allows the foreigners to 
hire fast-boats, “ as a mark of compas- 
sion.” 

The next mandate from the new Hop- 
po to the Hong merchants commences 
with the following preamble:— “ The 
present dynasty instituted the office of. 


Hoppo, who has the general superinten- 
dence of maritime trade, on account of its 
compassionating feelings towards distant 
foreigners, surely not in consequence of 
any necessity that it has for the foreign- 
ers’ clocks and watches, broad-cloth, long- 
ells, &c. ; or for the sake of the annual 
duties, amounting to several hundred 
thousand tales. The central nation ( Chi- 
na) possesses silk and cotton manufac- 
tures of various kinds, enough to clothe 
and cover all its people, and abundance of 
dials, clypsedras, and hour glasses as well 
as clocks and watches, from Soachou and 
Yang Chou, sufficient to ascertain the 
lapse of time. With regard to the rare and 
precious articles which are brought from 
the four seas, and by the nations of the 
north and south, these are piled up in the 
imperial palace in mountainous heaps. 
When any of the provinces are afflicted 
witli famine, millions of tales are issued 
from the national treasury for their relief ; 
what necessity, then, can there be for tri- 
fling commodities of foreign nations ? In 
consequence of the various people of the 
Western Ocean having long been depen- 
dent upon the tea, rhubarb, and other 
goods of China for their existence, there- 
fore the office of Hoppo was established 
to superintend the trade on just and im- 
partial principles. But as it was to be 
upprehendedjhat the foreigners, coming 
from afar, over a tempestuous ocean, igno- 
rant of the language, and unable to procure 
food for themselves, would be deceived 
and cheated by wicked natives, the TIong 
merchants were instituted to buy their 
goods, and the linguists to he their inter- 
preters, while pilots and compradores 
were provided them, as well as food and 
water to support their existenee. As it 
was likewise to he feared that the foreign- 
ers, unacquainted with the laws of the 
celestial dynasty, might be led into a vio- 
lation of them by wicked natives, a high 
and trusty officer was appointed for tlieir 
especial superintendence, while the Vice- 
roy delegated to the proper civil and mili- 
tary officers their government and con- 
trol. The mercy was most great; but 
the laws are most severe ! The foreign 
merchants have either chiefs to super- 
intend their affairs, or there is an inferior 
jurisdiction exercised by each captain or 
master over those under his immediate 
command. If they can strictly conform 
themselves to ancient usage, mutual good 
understanding may be preserved for ever. 
But it appears that of late years remiss- 
ness has proceeded from long neglect. 
With the exception of the English chief, 
who indeed understands the general prin- 
ciples of moral fitness, and the foreigners 
of that nation (those in the Company’s 
employ) w T ho preserve a due regard for 
themselves, the others, namely, the Ame- 
rican and Indian foreigners, regardless of 

tha 
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the great benevolence and goodness of his 
imperial majesty, listen to and allow them- 
sslves to be led astray by .worthless Chi- 
nese.** 

The document then comments on the 
daring acts of irregularity on the part of 
the foreigners in proceeding to the city 
gates, and concludes with a solemn admo- 
nition to the Hong, the linguists, com- 
pradorcs, &c to “ change their faces, and 
wash their hearts,** on pain of suffering in 
their persons, families, or even with their 
lives. 

The last document is also addressed to 
the Hong by the Iloppo, forbidding fo- 
reigners from loitering about Canton, re- 
quiring them, if they have no business in 
hand, to re- embark and return home ; or, 
if their accounts are unsettled, to go 
and wait at Macao. The Hoppo excepts 
from his remarks the Knglish (/. r. the 
Company’s factory), as they have “ con- 
formed to the regulations ” 

Finn AT CANTON. 

Letters from Canton mention a de- 
structive conflagration in that city, which 
is described as having been on fire in seve- 
ral places at the same time. 

J.oss OF T1IU H. e. SHIP, ROYAL GEORGE. 

By the ship Farquharson accounts have 
been received of the total destruction, by 
fire, of the II. Cs ship Royal George, at 
Wham poii, on the morning of the 2 1th 
Dec. last. 

The fire commenced in the gun-room, 
and the alarm was first given about 1a.m. ; 
but from the extreme rapidity with which 
the conflagration extended, the ship must 
have been burning for some time previous 
to the bursting forth of the flames. Kvery 
exertion' was made to smother the fire : 
but the flames soon communicated with 
the spirit- room, which burnt with the 
most irresistible violence, and in less than 
an hour after the first alarm all prospect 
of saving the ship became hopeless. She 
blew up at about 8. The greatest coolness 
and intrepidity were manifested by the 
officers and crew ; and we arc happy to 
learn that no life was lost on the occasion. 
She hail most of her cargo on board, con- 
sisting of tea and raw silk. 


g»t. Helena. 

COURT MARTIAL ON CAPT. H. S. COLE. 

At a General Court-martial, whereof 
Major II. II. Pritchard, St. Helena artil- 
lery, was President, held at the Library, 
17th October 1825, by viitue of a warrant 
from the hop. Brig.- Gen. Walker, go- 
vernor and commandcr-in-chief, and the 
Council, Captain Henry Sutton Cole, of 
the St. Helena regiment, was brought 


before it a prisoner, under the following 

Charge.— -Captain Henry Sutton Cole, 
of the St. Helena regiment, ordered into 
arrest by the Commander-in-chief, at the 
request of Lieut. A. A. Younge of the 
same corps, upon the following charge, viz. 

For scandalous and gross conduct, 
highly unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in publicly and 
unprovokcdly insulting me at the gate of 
the garrison parade, on Thursday the (ith 
of October 1825, a few minutes previous 
to my mounting guard, and when 1 was 
in waiting for that duty ; by addressing 
himself in substance as follows, and in 
presence of several officers : li Younge, 
you are a damned black-guard and no 
gentleman , nor do I consider you bitter 
than I lomagee the hangman and be- 
ing in breach of the articles of war. 
(Signed) A. A. Younge, 

Lieut. St. Helena Regiment. 

Finding and Sentence . — The court hav- 
ing maturely considered the charge, and 
the evidence adduced in support of it, 
with what has been stated in defence, is 
of opinion, that the prisoner, Captain 
Henry Sutton Cole, is guilty of the 
charge preferred against him, with the 
exception of the word “ scandalous and 
in virtue of the articles of war, it doth 
sentence him, the suid Captain Henry 
Sutton Cole, to lose one step of rank in 
the regiment he is in, by being placed 
next to and below the present third 
Captain of that corps. 

(Signed) H. II. Pktcthaiid, 

Major St. Helena Artillery and President. 
(Signed) C. li. G. IIouson, 

Judge Advocate. 
Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) A. Wai.kkk, Gov. 

Y. II. Brooke, M. C. 

G. Bi.enkins, M. C. 

Observations .— -The Governor and Coun- 
cil deem it incumbent on them to remark, 
that CaptaiiwBcale being the captain of 
the day, ancTseiiior officer of the regi- 
ment present when Captain Cole insulted 
or abused Lieutenant Younge, who was 
for duty at that moment, ought to have 
adopted decided steps immediately to 
protect that officer, as well as to prevent 
the consequences that might have resulted 
from such intemperate language. Captain 
Beale, on the contrary, has, by his ob- 
jecting to the questions put to him by the 
prosecutor, which required to kno%v if lie 
iiad not been told by Captain Cole that 
be would abuse Lieutenant Younge, ren- 
dered himself open to the conclusion that 
he was accessary to the unofficer-like con- 
duct of which Captain Cole has been 
found guilty. 

By order of the Governor and Council, 
(Signed) F. H. Brooke, 

Secretary to Government. 
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Before we insert the official details of 
the events which followed the rupture of 
the armistice by the Burmese, it will be pro- 
per to relate shortly the transactions which 
preceded it, as stated in the Government 
Gazette of Calcutta, on the authority of 
despatches received from Promc. 

It appears that throughout the month of 
October the Burmese had manifested symp- 
tomsof a disposition to renew hostilities, se- 
veral bands of marauders having crossed the 
line of demarkation, ostensibly without the 
authority of their chiefs, and plundered 
villages on our side. The villagers them- 
selves in several instances defended their 
property successfully against the attacks of 
these banditti, and small detachments sent 
from the head-quarters prevented their 
ravages being carried to any serious ex- 
tent. Some correspondence passed be- 
tween Sir A. Campbell and the Kee 
Woongee on the subject, when the latter 
promised to exert his best endeavours for 
checking these excesses, and positively de- 
nied that they were committed with his 
sanction or knowledge. 

On the 21th October Major General 
Campbell wrote to the Kcc Woongee, to 
enquire whether the English prisoners 
had been brought, down from Ava ac- 
cording to agreement, and also whether he 
had learnt the result of the reference made 
to the court of Ava after the close of the 
late conferences. An answer was received 
from the Kee Woongee and Damian 
Woon on the 29th. After taking credit 
to themselves for sincerity and fair deal- 
ing, and accusing the British authorities 
of insincerity and breach of faith in bring- 
ing armed sepoys, ships and boats to 
Rangoon, and crossing troops from Clie- 
duba to Sandowey, which showed no wish 
or desire for peace, the writers say, — “ If 
you sincerely w'ant peace, and the re-esta- 
blishmcnt of our former friendship, ac- 
cording to Burman custom, empty your 
hands of whafr you have, and then if you 
ask it, we will be on friendly terms with 
you, and forward a petition for the release 
of the English prisoners and send them 
down to you. However, after the termi- 
nation of the armistice between us, if you 
■how any inclination to renew your de- 


mands for money in payment of your 
expenses, or any territory from us, you are 
to consider our friendship at an end. 
This is Burman custom.” 

By intelligence received at the same 
time from various quarters, it appeared 
certain that the voice of the king of Ava 
himself was loud for war, and that he had 
issued reiterated orders to the Burmese 
commanders to attack the British army 
immediately. 

The faction of the concubine-queen was 
also clamorous fot a continuation of hos- 
tilities, and the brother of the queen put 
his army in motion to attack the English. 

A large force, amounting to about 
80, (XX) men, was consequently assembled 
by directions from the? court ; the soldiers 
were promised gratuities, and all the 
officers promotion. Such of the com- 
manders as shewed a reluctance to the 
measures of the court, were either execut- 
ed or imprisoned. Bundoolah’s brother 
was put to death for deserting his post at 
Don:. bow • Prince Sarrawuddy is in dis- 
grace. 

The Burmese army accordingly moved 
to attack the English forces at Promo 
about the middle of October, with direc- 
tions, it is saiil, to destroy every man, 
woman, and child in the villages that had 
sought British protection. 

General Campbell announced the rup- 
ture of the armistice to his army in the 
following general order : 

“ Promc, Oct. 20. 

The Commander of the Forces lias this 
morning received information, too circum- 
stantial in its details to lie neglected, 

1 hough almost too atrocious in its nature 
to he credited, being in substance that the 
Burmese Army is now in full march to- 
wards us, with a view to a general attack 
upon our position, and that they arc exe- 
cuting this movement under express orders 
from the King of Ava, in open and 
shameful violation of an armistice con- 
cluded under the authority of the com- 
manding generals of both armies, on the 
basis of the plighted faith of their respec- 
tive Governments.” 

The events which followed are detailed 
in the official despatches, copies of which 
will be found in a subsequent page. 

" Wc add the following particulars from 

the 
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the Government Gazette , as to the feeling 
which prevails juxiongst the Burmese 
respecting the war: 

A messenger who had been despatched 
to Memboo states, that when the English 
general and officers returned from Mem- 
benziek after the conference, the Burmese 
chiefs reported all through the Burmese 
soldiery and populace, that "the English 
bad come to treat in consequence of the 
Cochin Chinese, the friends of the Bur- 
mese, having proposed to come forward 
and shut the English in, and thus prevent 
their getting away. They also said that 
the English demanded a large sum of 
money as payment for the expenses of the 
war, but the Burmese answer was,— We 
too are at great expense ; our soldiers cost 
us 150 rupees each. The English also 
asked for Arracan, which the Burmese 
refused ; the English then asked for 
Cheduba, which was in like manner re- 
fused. The general report, all through 
the Burmese army, was, that there must, 
be Peace, as the English were tired out. 
When the conference was held at the 
Xotoo, the Burmese, by the advice of 
Eamain-woon and the Attawoon, had 
4000 musketeers, with jinjals ready in 
the surrounding jungle, to fight if any 
difference took place, or the English gave 


trouble. Every one thinks there must bo 
Peace. The common people think, from 
the reports spread by ihe higher classes, 
that it is because the English give it up. 
But all the chiefs know that it is desired 
by their Government, as the treasury is 
exhausted; and the King is now borrow- 
ing or exacting from the merchants, and 
every one he can raise money from. A 
man who lately arrived at Memboo from 
Ava, says there is a general confusion 
there, in consequence of the rapacity of 
the Government for money ; there is no 
credit, and the great Chinese trade is 
entirely at a stand, confidence being de- 
stroyed. The report of assistance from 
China is all false. The English, Ameri- 
can, and Armenian prisoners, being in the 
greatest distress for food, , sent to Mon- 
shoozar to say, they were so long without 
food they were starving. Monshoozar sent 
rice and money for their relief, which, 
when the King heard, he ordered him 
and his whole family for execution, and 
they were only saved by chance, by the 
intercession of the King’s sister. But all 
his property is confiscated, and he is in 
irons. Some of the white people who 
were in irons are dead, but none have 
been executed. They died from trouble, 
broken liearts, and ill usage. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , Dec. 28, 1 825. 

Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 86 4 Remittable Loan fi per ct. 24 8 Prem. 
Disc. 1 o Five per ct. Loan 1 12 Disc. 


Ditto 0 8 New Five per ct. Loan* • 1 10 ditto. 
Bank Shares. 

Premium 4500 to 4700. 


- Exchange. 

On London. 6 months’ sight, per Sicca Rupee- 
to Buy 2s. to 2s. id — to Sell, 2s. Id. to 2s. 

On Bombay, SO <tay»’ sight, Sa. Rs. 98 per lfl 
Bom. Rupees. 

Onlh^^t 0 , Sa. Ra. 92 to 96 per 100 Madr? 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Private Bills s.Ra. ffOpcrcenl 

DitQi ^Government Bills 5 0 ditto. 

Deposit 6 0 ditto. 

Price of Bullion. 

if:'-- * each •Sa.Rs. 10 0 to 10 i 

10 4 to 10 1 

SBtoiiWi Dollars, per 100 .805 o to 806 i 


Madras, Dec . 2, 1825. 
Government Securities. 

6 per cent, paper 25 per cent. prem. 

Old 5 ditto ditto 1 percent, discount. 

New fi ditto ditto par. ditto ditto. 

Exchange at 106* Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 
the rate now adopted by the Merchants and Agents 
at Madras, in all purchases and sales Qf Govern- 
ment Securities. 

Exchange on England Is. 9*d at 3 months sight. 
Ditto .... ditto .... Is. 10d at 6 ditto. 

Ditto on Bengal, 104 to 107 Madras Rs.per. 100 
Sa.Rs. 

Ditto on Bombay, 98 B. Rs. per J00 M. Rs. 


Bombay , Dec. 17, 1825. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at C months’ light. Is. lod. to la. ;id. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 90 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs. 

100 Sicca Rupees. 

OnMadras, at 30 days’ sight, 97 Bom. Rs. per 1M 



DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House , Ajtril 7. 

A special General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stock was this day held at the 
Company’s House, in Leaden hall -street, 

mr. Buckingham’s case. 

The minutes of tlic last Court having 
been read,— 

The Chairman (C. Marjoribanks, Esq.) 
Stated that the court had been specially 
summoned, in pursuance of a requisition 
signed by nine proprietors, which requisi- 
tion should now be read. 

The requisition was then read by the 
clerk, as follows : — 

“ London , March 18, 1826. 

“ To the hon. the Court of Directors of 
the East-India Company. 

M Hon. Sirs : We, the undersigned 
proprietors of East. India stock, duly quali-. 
tied, request that you will be pleased to 
call an early special General Court of 
Proprietors, at which it is our intention 
to submit the following motion 

u 1 That the severe loss of property sus- 
tained by Mr. Buckingham, in conse- 
quence of the measures of the Bengal 
government subsequently to his departure 
from India, having involved him in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, which it could never 
have been within the contemplation of the 
public authorities to occasion, but against 
which no human foresight on his part 
could have provided, and these difficulties 
having been greatly augmented by the 
obstacles which prevented him from re- 
turning to Calcutta for a short period to 
wind up his affairs ; the proprietors of 
East-India stock, animated solely by a de- 
sire to relieve* that gentleman from the em- 
barrassment in which he is now unhappily 
plunged, earnestly recommend to their 
hon. directors, that there be granted to 
Mr. Buckingham, from the funds of the 
Company, for the purpose of assisting him 
to surmount his present difficulties, the 
sum of £5,000 sterling, being not more 
than one-eighth part of the estimated loss 
of actual property occasioned by the pro- 
ceedings adverted to ; assuring the bon. 
directors that they will meet with the 
cordial support of this court in helping 
to repair misfortunes and alleviate suffer- 
ings, no doubt unwillingly witnessed and 
unintentionally inflicted.’ 

“ We have the honour to be, Hon. Sirs, 

“ Your most obedient, humble servants, 
“ Joseph Hums, Douglas Kinnaird,. 

“ Henry Gahaoan, Charles Forbes, 

11 John Wilks, J. Doyle, 

“ C. J. Doyle, H. St sachet, 

“ W. Makfield.” . 

Asiatic Joum . Vol. XXI. No. 125. 


The Hon. D* Kinnaird then rose. He 
said that, in submitting this motion to the 
court, he considered himself relieved from 
the necessity of entering at any length 
upon the grounds upon which, he trusted, 
the proprietors would support it, as the 
case had been before under the considera- 
tion of the court. . He would endeavour, 
upon this occasion, to establish the ques- 
tion on its own intrinsic merits, without 
the assistance of any collateral observation. 
In advocating the cause of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, he (and he would also answer for his 
hon. friends who supported him on this 
question, as being actuated by the same 
feeling) had no indirect object which he 
wished to obtain, no indirect purpose 
which he w ished to serve, and had no de- 
sire to reflect upon any person whatever. 
He hoped no suspicion of any such in- 
tention was entertained : he had no desire 
that the question should be connected with 
any other ; but would pursue the same 
course as he had done before. It had been 
thought necessary by the servants of the 
. Company in India to expel Mr. Buck- 
ingham from that country, for pursuing a 
course that in his (Mr. Buckingham’s) 
mind was both proper and lawful. But after 
his banishment from 1 India, the question of 
his conduct there ends ; he (Mr. Kinnaird) 
had nothing more to do with it. The ground 
upon which he appealed to the court was, 
that the property which Mr. Buckingham 
left behind him in India bad been reduced 
to worse than nothing, in consequence of 
measures which had not been adopted as 
a means of punishment, and must, there- 
fore, have been unintentional ; for it could 
not be supposed, that it was intended to per- 
secute Mr. Buckingham by the loss of his 
property : he thought the government had 
no such intention. If any person would 
assert that the destruction of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s property was intended as part of 
his punishment, he would at once throw 
up the appeal he was now making to the 
court ; for he made it on the ground that 
the destruction of that gentleman’s pro- 
perty was not intended as a portion of the 
punishment inflicted upon him for what 
was considered the pernicious way of his 
conducting the press in India. He stated 
this on the part of the government, and he 
defied any person to' contradict it. He 
did not mean to reflect upon any body ; 
but he repeated, that the loss of property 
which Mr. Buckingham has suffered was 
never intended by the government. That 
gentleman enjoyed an Unblemished cha- 
racter ; he was pursuing^ lawful object in 
this country, by the success of which he 
4 1* must 
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must stand or fall j l^ while be thus con- 
ductedhimself, be fouled hihistlf deprived 
of those resbbrces he Had calculated upon ; 
and instead of enjoying an interest in his 
paper in India rind his prittf&g establish, 
ment, be Is deprived: of these advantages, 
and finds'hiiriielf involved in debt All 
this arose from the measures of govern- 
ment, who would not grant a license until 
Mr. Buckingham ceased to have any pro* 
perty but the paper and types. In conse- 
quence of this the property was transferred 
from Mr. Buckingham to other persons, 
without any sum being given for the good- 
will. In stating this, he did not intend to 
throw reflections on any one, upon which 
to ground his motion. The present mo- 
tion was unconnected with any collateral 
question : it only stated the case, as he 
had put it ; but he would not object to its 
being confined more strictly to an act of 
compassion, if any person chose to put it 
as such.. He had now placed before the 
court, as briefly as he could, the reasons 
upon which Mr. Buckingham appealed to 
a bod y of his countrymen, who composed 
the richest company in the world. He 
would now only state before he sat down, 
that he had a requisition of nine proprietors, 
praying that opinions of the proprietors at 
large might be taken on this question ; and 
as an occasion would soon occur, when a 
greater number of proprietors would be 
m town than there would be some time 
again, he wished the ballot to be fixed for 
that period. He then concluded by moving 
the following motion : — 

“ That the severe loss of property sus- 
tained by Mr. Buckingham, in consequence 
of the measures of the Bengal government 
subsequently to his departure from India, 
having involved him in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, not within the contemplation of 
the public authorities to occasion, and aug- 
mented by the obstacles which prevented 
him from returning to Calcutta to wind up 
his affairs, the proprietors of East-India 
Stock, animated solely by a desire to relieve 
him from his embarrassments, earnestly re- 
commend to their hon. directors, that there 
be granted to Mr. Buckingham, from the 
funds of the Company, in order to assist 
him to surmount his present difficulties, 
the sum of £5,000, assuring the hon. 
directors that they will meet with the 
cordial support of this court in helping to 
repair misfortunes and alleviate sufferings, 
no doubt unwillingly and unintentionally 
inflicted." 

Mr. Hume rose to second the motion. 
He hoped that the ^ppeal now made to the 
justice and humanity of the proprietors 
would meet with a favourable hearing. He 
did not remember, upon any occasion, 
when tbe application of an individual for 
redress had been so strongly Supported, on 
tbeground of ragon and justice, as this of 
Mr. Buckingham. The question was' not 


now fqr wjifet reason that gentleman was 
originilly banished from India ; his of- 
fence was sufficiently atoned for by that 
punishment. 'Such Ming the case, he sub- 
mitted to the court that a stronger occasion 
for relieving the misfortunes of a gentle- 
man who had been ruined, after having 
meritoriously endeavoured to obtain ah in- 
dependency, had never come before the 
proprietors. Under all these circumstances, 
lie could not suppose, after the appeals that 
had been made to the court, but that a 
favourable hearing would be given by a 
company of wealthy and independent men, 
whose liberality was well known, to the 
case of an individual, whose ruin had been 
brought on by no immediate fault of his 
own, but from the conduct of the servants 
of that Company. Some very sensible re- 
marks had been made upon the case of 
Mr. Buckingham by the editor of a pro- 
vincial newspaper. After giving an ac- 
count of what took place in India, the 
writer proceeds to say, that “ the suppres- 
sion of the Calcutta Journal is the first 
instance in the history of England of an 
English newspaper being suppressed by 
the act of government." It was now the 
duty of tins court to grant to Mr. Buck- 
ingham, that which was asked, indemnifi- 
cation for only one-eighth part of his loss. 
The appeal to the consideration of the 
proprietor was made in the fairest manner 
possible ; jit was not confined to the de- 
terminatiin of the few who were assembled 
in that cciirt, but the whole body of pro- 
prietors at large would have an opportunity 
of givingiheir opinion on the subject, when 
the propefrtirae arrived. He thought every 
person writ convinced that the present ques- 
tion was Unconnected with any other. The 
question Of the liberty of the press in India 
was entirely distinct from the present ap- 
plication of compensation for the loss of 
property sustained by Mr. Buckingham, 
while absent from India, find when he 
could ndi have committed any act to de- 
serve such punishment. He had great ex- 
pectations that the present motion would 
be acceded to by the body of proprietors, 
when it should come to be decided by bal- 
lot. He had always been unwilling to 
vote away the public money* here or else- 
where, and he would not support the pre- 
sent motion did he not feel that it was 
founded on justice and humanity. 

Mr. Poywder— ' «* I can sincerely assure 
the court that there is no one whom I have 
the honour to address, not excepting even 
the mover and seconder of this resolution, 
who can more unfeignedly regret than my- 
self the necessity of travelling over ground 
which has been trodden before, or of re- 
peating arguments which have been already 
adduced. There seems, however, to be 
no choice for (hose who dissent from the 
motion now proposed, but IP rep eat fjfcejr 
former objections, and so long as the ftiends 
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of Afr. Buckingham shall esteem It their 
duty to obtrude upon us the consideration 
of his pretensions, so long must they be met 
with a plain exposition of certain weighty 
facts, which, if they should happen to be 
unpalatable, they have only themselves to 
thank for eliciting. The terms, indeed, in 
which that resolution are couched, are 
plainly intended to preclude all reference 
to Mr. B.'s past misconduct, and have, for 
their evident object, to confine all argu- 
ment upon the question within the narrow 
limits of that gentleman's history since he 
was expelled from India. I cannot, how- 
ever, consent to be precluded by the tech- 
nical ability with which this motion has 
been prepared, from going into the former 
history of Mr. Buckingham, since it would 
be the height of injustice and inconsistency 
for any proprietor to call upon this court 
to vote £ 5 , 000 to an individual, and, at 
the same time,- to deny to any other pro- 
prietor the privilege of considering how 
far he had deserved it. It seems, there- 
fore, only due to the proprietors at largo, 
and to die mover and seconder in particu- 
lar, that I should state, in the outset, with 
all frankness and honesty, that it is neces- 
sary, to the purpose of my argument, to 
take a more excursive range than the{motion 
would prescribe ; and that however essen- 
tial to their interests the friends of Mr. B. 
may consider it, that we should only look 
at his conduct since his arrival in England, 
it appears to me that the interests of truth 
as imperatively require that we should not 
merely contemplate him since he has no 
longer possessed the power of doing mis- 
chief, but that we should see how be con- 
ducted himself so long as that opportunity 
was afforded to him. If I should succeed 
in shewing that his behaviour, during the 
interval of probation, was at once discre- 
ditable to himself, and injurious to the in- 
terests of India, it will perhaps be thought 
that the best reason will be afforded against 
complying with his present application. 
It will probably be known to most of the 
proprietors, that in August 1818 the cen- 
sorship which had previously existed on 
the press in India was removed, and that, 
in its place, the following regulations were 
adopted by the supreme government. * The 
editors of newspapers are prohibited from 
publishing any matter coming under the 
following heads >lst. Animadversions on 
the measures and proceedings of the hon. 
Court of Directors, or other public au- 
thorities in England connected with the 
government of Indjya, or disquisitions on 
political transactions of the local adminis- 
tration, or offensive remarks levelled at the 
public conduct of the members of the 
council, of the judges of the supreme court, 
or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 2d. 
Discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion among the native popu- 
lation, of any intended Interference with 


their religious opinions or observations. 
3d. The republication from English or 
other newspapers, of passages coining 
under any of the above heads, or other- 
wise calculated to afTect the British power 
or reputation in India. 4th. Private scan- 
dal and personal remarks on individuals, 
tending to excite dissension in society.' 
It was in the beginning of 1818, that Mr. 
Buckingham went out to India, with a 
license as a free mariner, and in the month 
of October of that year lie commenced the 

* Calcutta Journal,' in the prospectus of 
which paper lie stated no intention of esta- 
blishing a free press in India, nor was any 
purpose of that nature announced in the 
paper itself. In three years afterwards, 
however, he proclaimed in a pamphlet, 
which he then published, that his journal 
was * the only zealous and determined ad- 
vocate of free discussion, and that neither 
the hope of reward nor the fear of punish- 
ment, the prospect of gain nor the dread 
of ruin, should divert him from his object.* 
1 shall now proceed to prove that what Mr. 
Buckingham calls ' free discussion ’ con- 
sisted in a continued series of virulent per- 
sonalities against individuals, and of the 
most offensive attacks upon the govern- 
ment, for whose authority he invariably 
displayed the utmost contempt. There is 
scarcely a page of liis journal which will 
not establish the correctness of this state- 
ment; but the following instances may be 
selected. Very shortly after the journal 
began, an article appeared reflecting, in 
unmeasured terms, on the confirmation of 
Mr. Elliott in the government of Madras, 
which the Advocate- General reported to 
be, in his opinion, a libel, and which the 
chief secretary of the Bengal government 
was authorized by the Governor- General 
in Council to describe as a ‘ wanton attack 
upon that high officer, in which his con- 
tinuance in office is represented as a public 
calamity, and his conduct in administra- 
tion asserted to be governed by despotic 
principles, and influenced by unworthy 
motives;* after which the chief secretary 
informs Mr. Buckingham that the Gover- 
nor-General in Council considered that 

* such paragraphs were highly offensive and 
objectionable, and violated the obvious spirit 
of the instructions given to the editors of 
newspapers;* and that although be should 
at that time abstain from exercising the. 
powers vested in him by law, he could not 
continue to overlook such offences, since 
this»was by no means the first which had 
occurred. Upon this Mr. Buckingham pro- 
mised obedience to the resolutions affecting 
the press; in consequence of which the 
government 'forebore to notice an equally 
offensive article which appeared at the same 
time, the object of which was to bring into 
contempt the Madras government who are 
assimilated to * the inquisition,' denomi- 
nated * oppressors,* and declared to be * at 

4 P 2 war 
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war with* liberty and. truth.’ Jb no fewer 
then tfrm- nwnthsafterwards, vix. on the 
21th Jan. 1820, Mr. Buckingham again; 
inserted ah article, *a to the government 
of Fort St. George, > which called for die 
immediate notice of the Governor-General 
in Council, whose chief secretary wrote to 
Mr. B. as follows * Your observations 
are obviously In violation of the spirit of 
those rules to which your particular atten- 
tion had before been called, and the un- 
founded insinuations conveyed in those . 
remarks greatly aggravate the impropriety 
of your conduct. The Governor- General 
in Council has perceived, with regret, the 
little impression made on you by the in- 
dulgence you have already experienced ; 
and 1 am directed to warn you of the cer- 
tain consequence of your again incurring 
the displeasure of government.' The se- 
cretary then merely requires the insertion 
in his journal of an apology, a draft of 
which was directed to be transmitted to 
the government. Instead, however, of 
sending such a draft, or inserting any ac- 
knowledgment in bis journal, Mr. B. 
justified his behaviour, contended that the 
press was free, and declared he had there- 
fore questioned the policy of the Court of 
Directors towards Lord Hastings, and 
should refuse to insert any apology, as 
conceiving it would humble him. So 
much for the pretended dignity of this 
licensed mariner, in bis new character of 
an unlicensed libeller, whose unfounded 
insinuations against the Madras govern- 
ment were, it seems, to be admitted as 
established truth, rather than that his dig- 
nity should be compromised, or his pride 
humbled ! Another letter of rebuke from 
the chief secretary of government followed 
this reftisal to submit, filled with fresh, 
but most necessary complaints against this 
editor, and concluding thus : * With every 
allowance which can be made in your fa- 
vour, his Lordship in Council thinks it 
indispensably requisite that a public ac- 
knowledgment should be made.’ In a 
defective and imperfect compliance with 
this; requisition, Mr. B. assumed the lan- 
guage of triumph, and distinctly stated 
that 4 bis sentiments bad undergone no 
change.* Immediately after this a charge 
appeared in the Calcutta Journal against 
the officers through whom tfs pay of the 
Nizam's troops was issued, for deriving an 
'illicit profit by receiving the good currency 
of the Company, and issuing a base cur- 
rency to the troops. This letter the resi- 
dent at Hyderabad felt it his duty to trans- 
mit to government, observing that * it could 
not J>e intended either that the acts of go- 
vernment should be audaciously arraigned, 
that discontent at their measures should be 
spread among the troops, or that their 
sfcqyhPta should be wantonly traduced in 
the diseharge of their public duty by the 
atatylfr of anonymous calumniators,' and 


the resident earnestly requested the inter* 
ference of government against the charge, 
as tending to excite the army to revolt, who 
accordingly called for the name of the 
writer of the letter. Mr. B., however, 
took no notice of the summons, and the 
further lenity of the government was dis- 
played, as no punishment whatever fol- 
lowed. This lenity was abused, as might 
have been expected, by Mr. B. publishing 
in his journal the celebrated letter signed 
A&mulus, charging on the government the 
most flagitious disregard of principle in 
the opeu preference of the man who had 
the most interest, to the man who had the 
highest merit. Part of this article runs 
thus : * No species of merit ( I shall ad- 
vance it without much apprehension of 
controversion) receives in this country (In- 
dia) a commensurate remuneration; but, 
on the contrary, every indication of rising 
genius is repressed, with the most undis- 
guised and inconsiderate wantonness, and 
every excitement and emulation is barba- 
rously withheld, except by the pernicious 
means of political influence, or, as it is gene- 
rally termed, interest. Now, not the remotest 
prospect remains to an officer in India of 
rising to a participation in the honours and 
emolument^ attached to numberless situa- 
tions in tl* service ; and the man of in- 
dependent mind, who disdains to crouch 
to, and fawp on his superior, is condemned 
to afflictinggand perpetual indigence. His 
condition djbseiy resembles that of a slave 
condemned^ to the galley, who toils with 
constant asjd unremitted exertion in the 
service of", a cruel and careless master, 
without a distant prospect of emancipa- 
tion, or the remotest hope of personal 
benefit.* ft is needless to observe that the 
Governor- General in Council considered 
this letter as of a very offensive and mis- 
chievous tendency, and the letter itself, as 
well as a justificatory note of Mr. B., 
which followed it In the same paper, were 
referred td the Advocate- General, who 
deemed the letter a clear libel, and Mr. 
B.'s note a mere absurdity, as it contended 
that, as an editor, he was not to blame in 
publishing the letter, since he did not 
agree in opinion with the writer, upon 
which principle it was obvious that any 
editor might publish any mischief. The 
government ordered a prosecution against 
Mr. B., but it never took place, such urgent 
intercession being used with the Governor- 
General, that Mr. B. was at length in- 
formed that proceedings would be waved 
upon condition of his offering no defence 
to the prosecution which had been insti- 
tuted, and apologizing for the libel itself. 
The next offence of Mr. B. was the pub- 
lication of a letter signed ‘ A Young Offi- 
cer,’ and entitled * Military ^ Monopoly/ 
which was of the most objectionable cha- 
racter. Mr. B., however, consenting, after 
some delay, to give up the name of the. 

writer. 
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writer* the latter was publicly censured, 
and Mr. B., although he had given pub- 
licity to the letter (without which it is al- 
most certain that it never could have ap- 
peared), again escaped with impunity. 
Emboldened by such repeated, though mis- 
placed lenity, Mr. B.*s next attack was 
on the supreme head of the government 
himself, whom he charged with a political 
preference of what he calls the * infamous 
prospectus 1 of a rival newspaper, by send- 
ing it free of postage with a view to injure 
him, while his paper was subjected to 
postage. This publication was also re- 
ferred to the Advocate- Genera], but again 
all proceedings upon it were waved, and 
nothing more than an official communica- 
tion was made, informing Mr. B. of the 
serious displeasure of the government, and 
warning him of the measures which would 
follow in case of continued contumacy. Be- 
fore this correspondence could conclude, 
there appeared iri the Calcutta Journal a let- 
ter signed ‘ A churchman, and a friend of a 
lady on her death-bed,* so disrespectful to 
the Bishop of Calcutta, that his lordship 
laid it before the Governor-General in 
Council. He described it as * nothing less 
than a charge against him of upholding 
the clergy in the neglect of their most 
solemn duties ;* and his lordship proceeds 
to say, ‘ it represented the chaplains as 
being, in consequence, at perfect liberty, 
on very idle pretences, to leave tlieir flocks, 
however numerous, without the ordinances 
or consolations of religion. It spoke of a 
misplaced power vested in the chaplains by 
the Bishop, which ought to be checked by 
the local authorities of the station ; and it 
complained that the clergy were not amena- 
ble to those authorities, although the writer 
must have known that it was within the 
competency, not only of the public au- 
thorities, but of the humblest individual, 
to represent to the Bishop any neglect of 
clerical duty ; nor could an instance, his 
lordship said, be adduced, in which such 
representation had been overlooked, or had 
obtained less notice than it merited. Such 
serious accusations,* his lordship added, 

* could not be repelled in any more public 
method, than by submitting them to go- 
vernment, and recording, at the same time, 
his sentiments on them.* Hie government 
took the same view of this offensive attack 
as the Bishop himself did, and called upon 
Mr. B. for the name of the writer. This, 
however, he said was unknown to him, 
and he put in a plea for the right of a 
temperate discussion of the evil complained 
of. To this the chief secretary to govern- 
ment replied, that 1 the charge had advanced 
the invidious supposition that the Bishop 
had allowed to the chaplains a latitude for 
deserting their clerical duties, and disre- 
garding the claims of humanity/ and sug- 
gested the propriety of Mr. B.*s express- 
ing concern for his conduct— instead of 


which, however, he defended that con- 
duct. Tlie letter which then followed from 
the chief secretary, although too long 
to repeat, would, I am persuaded, be re- 
garded ^ by every one as a masterpiece of 
fine writing, sound reasoning, and tempe- 
rate remonstrance, bringing' before this 
man’s eyes, if he would have seen, the 
character and consequences of his proceed- 
ings ; and its writer concluded with a plain 
intimation that government would no longer 
tolerate these mischievous abuses of free- 
dom, but would annul his license to reside, 
if they were persisted in. All this, how- 
ever, produced no impression on Mr. B., 
who answered the letter of the secretary, 
and defended every act which had incurred 
displeasure — opposing the opinion of the 
public, as shewn in the support of his pa- 
per, to this opinion of government — and he 
went on in u similar course, as if wholly in- 
dependent of the authority of government, 
for two months more, when he published 
a letter signed * Sam Sobersides,* contain- 
ing imputations so highly injurious to the 
character of the secretaries to government, 
that by the advice of the Advocate- General 
they felt it their duty to prosecute Mr. B. 
for a libel. As soon as the grand jury had 
found this bill against Mr. B., he pub- 
lished in his journal a series of letters 
plainly intended to obstruct the course of 
justice ; first by influencing the jurymen 
who might have to try the indictment ; and, 
secondly, by rendering the jury who had 
found it, odious, as well as the prosecutors. 
The Advocate- General decided these letters 
to be in the highest degree illegal and dan- 
gerous, and advised that such attempts to 
overawe and disturb the administration of 
justice should be punished and restrained. 
And here I would call upon the court to 
consider the gross inconsistency (although 
by no means a solitary instance of the kind) 
in the pretended advocates of trial by jury 
and the freedom of the press, attempting 
to deprive a jury of its free agency by the 
influence of intimidations. The indict- 
ment by the secretaries for this alleged libel 
was tried in January 1822, when the jury 
found a *verdict of not guilty— most pro- 
bably, in consequence of the means which 
had been employed by him to divert them 
from their duty by rendering them odious 
for performing it. Mr. B.’s next attack was 
immediately on Lord Hastings himself, as 
the head of the government, in the well- 
known article professing to be a comment 
on tlie announcement of the motion made 
by the Advocate- General in the Supreme 
Court, for a rule to show cause why a 
criminal information should not be filed 
against Mr. B. for the letters against the 
grand and petit jury. Without enlarging 
on this particular offence, I shall content 
myself with the summary of it, which was 
given by Mr; Adam, who was well able 
to appreciate its evils, and their conse- 
quences. 
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quences. * It would be waste of words 
to point out the evil consequences of such 
a procedure ; It wa$ .manifest that the 
object of Mr. B. was te destroy, as much 
as was in his power, the deference and re- 
spect which had, up to that hour, been 
uniformly shewn towards the head of the 
government, and, consequently, to weaken 
his authority, and bring his administration 
into contempt. That this single pitiful 
attempt would not have that effect, might 
be admitted; but if Mr. B. was at liberty 
to bring the person of the Governor-Ge- 
neral into discussion, every other man who 
might be dissatisfied with the decision of go- 
vernment was equally so ; and would natu- 
rally follow an example so congenial to his 
disposition, sanctioned as, in his opinion, it 
would be, by the impunity of the first of- 
fender. The mischief that must result from 
the extension of such a spirit throughout the 
service, and especially its baneful influence 
on the minds of the young and inconside- 
rate, wbo were most likely to be affected by 
it, were too obvious to be insisted on. 
Ibere was too much reason to fear that the 


seeds of much mischief had been already 
sown by the writings of the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and those who, to their 
own disgrace, and to the signal failure of 
their duty to the government and the Com- 
pany, bad combined to support him in 
Ida career of insolence and audacity ; and 
though the evil might not have spread so 
wide as to be beyond correction, its con- 
tinued progress could not be contemplated 
without serious alarm.' The pending pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court already 
noticed, appeared to indicate the propriety 
of not annulling the license of Mr, B. at 
that period, and therefore he again escaped, 
as by a miracle, for the present. Hie next 
gross affront to all constituted authority 
was the insertion of a letter signed * A 
Military Friend,' which appeared in the 
Journal on the 17th May 1822, containing 
matter which no government could pass 
over with any regard to its own dignity, or 
.the public safety. My respect for the time 
of the court will preclude its statement in 
full, and I shall, therefore, only* read the 
resolution of the government upon it. 
‘ Resolved, that a letter under the signa- 


ture of * A Military Friend,' published 
in the Calcutta Jourm), is a gross insult 
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the officer (a lieut. colonel) item command 
who was the writer of such a letter, and in 
his return to England ; upon which the 
Duke of York, as Commander-in-chief, 
issued public general orders of the strongest 
character, addressed to the whole army in 
Indio, which I shall presently quote ^pre- 
mising only that I wish to refer to the same 
head various other letters from military 
officers, or pretended military officers, 
which appeared in Mr. B.'s journal, at 
this time, one signed * A Lieut, of Ar- 
tillery,' and another ‘ A Young Sub.,* all 
of which may be classed under one specific 
head of offence affecting the army, its 
discipline, and its existence; and as the 
language of his .Royal Highness the 
Duke of York has an equal bearing upon 
all these offensive publications which Mr. 
B. thus invited to his lion's mouth, and then 
dispersed over India, I will now refer to 
the expressions of honest indignation in 
which the Commander-in-chief charac- 
terized such inflammatory publications. 

* The Commander-in-chief has observed, 
with great dissatisfaction, a practice in- 
dulged by officers, or by persons assuming 
that character, of addressing anonymous 
complaints to the public, through the 
newspaper*, respecting imagined profes- 
sional grievances. It is visible the reader 
cannot asiure himself that any particular 
case so Stated is not fallaciously repre- 
sented, through the inexperience, the mis- 
comprehension, or the perverse views of the 
writer; dbnsequently the appeal is essen- 
tially devjsid of any possible utility. But 
it is obvioiis that in this procedure the legi- 
timate sources of redress are neglected, so 
that the purpose must be, to give a general 
impression of inattention, oppressiveness, 
or injustice, in those with whom the super- 
intendence of such concerns is lodged. 
The extreme mischief and improbity of 
these endeavours have probably not been 
perceived by the writers, whom the Com- 
mander-in-chief is willing to regard as 
having yielded only to a momentary in- 
considerateness. The liabit, however, of 
an officer's thus casting off his just and 
requisite dependence on liis military su- 
periors must not be permitted ; the Com- 
mander-in-chief, therefore, in the strictest 
manner, prohibits officers from sending 
to the newspapers any such anonymous 
representations as are above described. 
Should a letter of that nature henceforth 
be traced to any officer (and means will be 
taken to make the discovery almost inevita- 
ble), the Commander-in-chief will imme- 
diately submit to the Governor- General in 
Council the necessity of suspending the 
individual from duty and pay, white: a 
solicitation is made to. the hon. court for 
his entire removal from the service.* A 
distinct offence of Mr. B. (although in 
some measure connected witbthe libels on 
the army) . was a letter in his Journal, signed 

by 
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by himself, strongly defending Ueut.Col. 
Robison sfter he bad himself been obliged 
to give up that writer’s name, and when 
be consequently knew that he had incurred 
the displeasure of the government Of 
this new and flagrant defiance of authority 
it was justly observed by Mr. Adam, that 
* the occasion was artfully taken of ex- 
citing the sympathy and commiseration of 
the public, and Mr. B. had again the ef- 
frontery to quote the qualified declaration 
of the Governor- General in favour of a 
free press in defence of the general tone 
of his paper, notwithstanding the repeated 
intimations he had received that the re- 
corded regulations of government were to 
be the rule of his conduct. It is not pos- 
sible to conceive a more gross and open 
insult to government than the publication 
of this defence of a paper which he knew 
had excited its displeasure. This was not 
done in a letter to the government, where 
he might be justified in using such argu- 
ments as would best help his cause, but in 
the face of the public, who knew the fact 
of his having been required to give up the 
author, thus openly and deliberately de- 
fying authority, and appealing to the pub- 
lic against a measure of the government. 
By this defence of Lieut. Col. Robison’s 
letter, Mr. B. became equally responsible 
for It (even if the publication bad not 
made him so) with the author, and the 
same measure of punishment ought to 
have been dealt out to both.' The court 
will probably be of opinion that enough 
has been now adduced to shew how com- 
pletely lenity had lost its effect in such a 
case as this. Sometimes an affected hu- 
mility on the part of this editor, at other 
times quibbling evasions, and not un fre- 
quently, direct justifications, were all the 
measures which the government of the 
country could obtain from this high-mind- 
ed gentleman of the press. It became evi- 
dent that indulgence only hardened him, 
and emboldened him to continue a line of 
conduct that could only be referred to a 
restless and irreclaimable spirit of opposi- 
tion which had now risen above all whole- 
some restraint, and defied every effort to 
suppress or silence it. It seemed, however, 
*s if, in the month of May 1822, some 
hopes of amendment again presented them- 
selves, as Mr. B., at that time, conde- 
scended to write more submissively, and 
concluded his letter : 4 I do with sincerity 
pledge myself to exercise that additional 
scrutiny and caution which his lordship re- 
quires, and shall, I trust, be conscientiously 
sealous to fulfil his expressed expectations. ' 
On this pledge, the proposition for with- 
drawing Mr. B.'s license (although sup- 
ported by the members of council) was 
fiegatived, and he was again permitted to 
continue in India. He went on, how- 
ever, worse than ever ; and in spite of the 
Commander-in-chiefs general order of 7th 
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June, against anonymous complaints, he 
now published a letter entitled ‘ Military 
Discussions,* the professed object of which 
]|tter was 1 to define the authority of a 
commanding officer, the respect due to 
him, and the duties he had to perform ;* in 
other words, «to inform the army in India 
what were, in the opinion of this bad spirit, 
the reciprocal duties of the commander and 
the soldiery, the governor and the govern- 
ed ; and, in addition to this, Mr. B. ex- 
pressly informed the public that they were 
at full liberty to treat in his Journal on any 
general question of military aflairs. This 
was, of course, nothing less than a deliberate 
insult to the government which had so long 
consented to suppress its own power ; and, 
in two months after the same pledge, he 
published his violent attack on Mr. Jame- 
son, and charged the government with an 
undisguised and indefensible job in Ids 
appointment. This gentleman very natu- 
rally threw himself on the protection of 
the government; but as it was not con- 
sidered a fit subject for their interference, 
he sought personal satisfaction for the of- 
fence, and a duel was the consequence* 
Mr. B.'s justification of this offence in the 
Calcutta Journal was of the same libellous 
character as usual, and it was clear that, 
although Mr. J. was the medium of the 
attack, the supreme government was evi- 
dently its object. In the following month, 
Mr. B. made a distinct and unqualified 
assertion that the resolutions and orders of 
the government, imposing restraints on 
the press, were * in point of fact, and in 
point of law, mere waste-paper;' and add- 
ed, that the order of government, pro- 
hibiting the discussion of any particular 
subject, was to be * considered merely as a 
request to be complied with or not, ac- 
cording to the reasonableness and the pro- 
priety of the demand. ' Such language, of 
course, again required the interference of 
the government ; and the acting chief se- 
cretary wrote to give Mr. B. one more 
warning. To this he replied, with as much 
intemperance as ever, threatening the 
transfer of his property to other hands, aa 
evidently at that time contemplating a re- 
sult which, he could not but know, he him- 
self had rendered both indispensable and 
inevitable ; and at the same time conveying 
the intimation that the future editor would 
be able to conduct the paper independently 
of the government, an object which, as it 
afterwards appeared, formed- an integral 
part of Mr. B.'s design, who was not 
content that the mischief of the Calcutta 
Journal should cease with his own super- 
intendence, but actually then contemplated 
a measure by which the same portion of 
evil should be executed under another 
name, and by another hand. He con- 
tinued, however, himself to superintend 
the Journal precisely in the same spirit from 
this period to the middle of January 1829, 

when 
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'when Lord Hastings* administration ter- 
minated, scarcely a. day having passed 
without some new attack on the measures 
and character of that nobleman ; and the 
same abuse of every act of government 
equally followed Lord Hastings* depar- 
ture. It was in the course 'of ibis series 
of attacks on the government that a fresh 
insult, which appeared on another appoint- 
ment of the government, induced the suc- 
ceeding governor-general to bring his 
conduct afresh before the council, which 
terminated in the revocation of his license, 
which took place on the 12th April 1823. 
The consequence of this decision was a 
grossly insulting attack on the government, 
and a statement that the paper would be 
conducted on the same principles by Mr. 
Satidys, during the temporary absence of 
Mr. B. ; but it was added that Mr. B. 
would continue to hold his full share of 
the property as a guarantee to the joint 
shareholders for his future exertions to en- 
sure its prosperity and success. The Jour- 
nal consequently went on as before, and 
further restrictions on newspaper editors 
became necessary, with which it is not my 
purpose to trouble the court. I now come 
to the exertions which have been made by 
Mr. B., since his expulsion from India, to 
interest the East-India Company and the 
government in his favour. In Sept. 1823, 
he applied to the Court of Directors, with 
his oidinanr modesty, for 1 leave to return 
to India, for the purpose of pursuing his 
occupation as editor of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, without being liable to removal,* when 
the directors, adverting to the approbation 
which they had expressed to the Bengal 
government of the revocation of his li- 
cense to reside in India, resolved not to 
comply with his request for leave to return ; 
and that decision having been communi- 
cated to the Board of Control, was ac- 
quiesced in by their resolution. Mr. B. 
then appealed to the Privy Council on the 
13th of February 1824, against the regu- 
lations of the Bengal government respect- 
ing the press ; and while such appeal was 
pending, he came for the first time before 
the Court of Proprietors on the 9th of 
July 1824, when a motion was made on 
his behalf, 4 that there be laid before this 
court, copies of all minutes and corres- 
pondence in and between the council in 
Calcutta and the Court of Directors, or 
any of their committees, and also the 
Board of Control, relating to the press 
in India ‘ since the commencement of 
the year 1818,* which motion, after con- 
siderable discussion, was negatived. His 
next attempt was also at a Court of Pro- 
prietors, tvs. on 23d July 1824, when, at 
a special general court called at the requi- 
sition of nine proprietors, a series of re- 
solutions were moved by' Mr. Hume in 
favour of a free press in India, and with 
the view of printing papers relating to the 


subject, upon which an amendment was 
proposed, and carried by this court, dis- 
tinctly approving of the revocation of Mr. 
B.*s license to reside in India. He then 
applied (on 2d August 1824 ) to the Court 
of Directors fdr the adoption of one of 
the following modes of compensation, tax. 

* 1st. To be granted permission to return 
with liis family to Bengal, in one of the 
Company’s ships, and at the Company’s 
expense ; and that the supreme government 
should be directed to issue a license for the 
renewal or revival of the Calcutta Journal, 
and pay to him 30,000 rupees embarked in 
the first establishment of the concern ! 2d. 
If his revival of the Calcutta Journal 
should be deemed inadmissible, that he 
might be permitted to return to Bengal, 
furnished with a claim on the treasury of 
that presidency on behalf of himself and 
his fellow-proprietors there, for a restitu- 
tion of his property, as far as the actual 
value of it at the period of his removal 
from its superintendance could be proved, 
and with authority to remain in India for 
such a period as the court might deem 
sufficient to enable him to wind up his 
affairs ! 3d. That in the event of the court 

declining to permit him to revisit India at 
all, they would direct payment in Eng- 
land, to all the proprietors of the late 
Calcutta Journal, collectively or individu- 
ally, as might be deemed best, of such 
compensation as a committee of Proprie- 
tors of East-India stock might, on evi- 
dence produced, conceive it equitable to 
award. * So that, from this amiable care 
by Mr. Ik of his brother proprietors, the 
present court may anticipate to what kind 
of claimants, and to what extent, they 
must be prepared to open the door, if they 
should accede to the claim now before 
them. To this application the court re- 
plied, on the 12th August 1824, that * with 
respect to his request for permission to 
return to India, they saw no reason to de- 
part from their decision .which was com- 
municated to him on the 17th September 
1 823 ; that, with regard to the other points 
alluded to in liis three propositions, the 
pecuniary loss and personal inconvenience, 
which he represented himself to have sus- 
tained, were attributable solely to the line 
of conduct pursued by him, which induced 
the Bengal government to withdraw the 
license under which he resided in. India; 
that the Court of Directors had decidedly 
approved of the course adopted by the go- 
vernment on that occasion, and that the 
Court of Proprietors had expressed their 
entire concurrence in the expression of 
such approbation, as conveyed in the des- 
patch to Bengal ; and that the court, upon 
a review of the case, did not consider that 
he, or the other parties in whose ^behalf he 
applied, had any just claim whatever on 
the East-India Company.’ To this reso- 
lution I desire particularly to invite the 

most 
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most serious attention of the present court, 
as furnishing, in the reasons alleged for 
the decision to which the Court of Direc- 
tors had come, what I apprehend to form 
the chief strength of the case against Mr. B., 
and such as will equally justify the present 
Court of Proprietors in adopting the same 
conclusion. On the 14th August 1824, 
Mr. B. remarked to the Court of Directors 
on the terms of the court’s reply, and re- 
quested a reconsideration of his applica- 
tion ; to which that court replied on the 
20th August, that it was on a review of 
all the circumstances of bis case, as well 
since, as up to the period of his quitting 
India, that the decision communicated to 
him had been adopted by the court, and 
that they saw no reason whatever to depart 
therefrom. Mr. B., nothing daunted, now 
came back to the Court of Proprietors ; at 
which, on the 22d December 1824, a mo- 
tion was submitted, on his part, for the 
production of all correspondence, minutes, 
and other documents connected with the 
suppression of the Calcutta Journal, and 
the subsequent objections made to the re- 
newal of its license. Upon which the 
previous question was moved, and a reso- 
lution of the Court of Directors of the 
15th December, explaining the grounds 
upon which such course was taken, having 
been read, the previous question, tnz. 

4 that this question be now put,' was nega- 
tived by a considerable majority. In May 
1825, the Privy Council heard and de- 
termined the appeal which had been made 
by Mr. B., by deciding absolutely against 
it, which decision was confirmed by his Ma- 
jesty inCouncil, on the 14th June following. 
I must here crave permission to step aside, 
for a moment, in order to express the high 
sense I entertain of the very powerful and 
convincing arguments of Mr. Serjeant 
Bosanquet and Mr. Seijeant Spank ie be- 
fore the Privy Council, a testimony t<5 their 
talents which I hope may be received as 
entirely disinterested on my part, since 
each of those gentlemen is wholly unknown 
to me. On 1st August 1825, Mr. 13. 
again applied to the Court of Directors 
for compensation for losses sustained by 
the transfer and disposal of his property in 
the Calcutta Journal ; and on the 6th Sep- 
tember following he pressed for an early 
and favourable decision, dwelling on his 
broken health, and stating his dependancu 
upon that court for the means of recruit- 
ing it, by removing from business to a 
milder climate ; upon which the court, on 
the 15th of that month, .informed him, in 
reply, that they saw no reason to alter the 
opinion expressed in their letter of the 
12th August 1824, viz. that they did not 
consider either himself or the other parties 
on whose behalf he hail appealed, to have 
any just claim whatever on the East- India 
Company. On 12th November following, 
Mr. B. again addressed the Court of Di- 
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rectors, abandoning all claim of right, but 
urging the entire destruction of his pro- 
perty subsequent to his transmission from 
India, by the acts (as alleged) of the 
Bengal government; and lie implored the 
court, for the sake of his family, and as 
had been doue in the case of Mr. Amott, 
to award' him some compensation ; and on 
the 14th November he stated to that court 
the specific acts of the Bengal government, 
to which he attributed bis losses ; when, on 
the 23d of the same month, the court in- 
formed him, in reply, that they could only 
repeat the intimation conveyed to him in 
their letter of the 1 5th September preceding. 
This final decision of the Court of Directors 
only determined Mr.B. to try a fresh ex- 
periment with tlie proprietary at large; 
and, accordingly, ‘ Ecce iterutn Crisj/hius ' 
—for, on the 18th January 1826, it was 
moved in this court, 4 that there be laid 
before the court, copies of all correspon- 
dence between the Court of Directors and 
Mr. 13. res|>ecting his claims for repara- 
tion of the injury sustained by him in his 
property in Calcutta, in consequence of the 
measures of the Bengal government ; also 
copies of all proceedings of that govern- 
ment referred to in such correspondence.' 
Upon which an amendment was moved 
by Mr. Buckingham's friends, requesting 
the Court of Directors * to take into 
tiieir consideration the losses sustained by 
him after his departure from Tndia,' and 
assuring them 4 that should they find his 
situation such as to induce their sympathy 
and pecuniary aid, they would meet with 
the cordial support of the Court of Pro- 
prietors. * Botli the original question and 
amendment were negatived. Ill these re- 
corded decisions of the Court of Direc- 
tors, the Court of Proprietors, the Board of 
Control for India, and the King in Coun- 
cil, I humbly apprehend that the present 
court cannot refuse to concur, in justice to 
their own consistency, to their sense of 
what is due to the East- India proprietors, 
and of what is no less due to the public 
at large. Certainly, if the most unwearied 
and obtrusive pertinacity, on the port of 
Mr.B. And his friends, would have ensured 
success, they would have obtained it earlier ; 
but the question for consideration to-day 
is, whether they deserve it at all. Al- 
though perseverance in a good cause is 
regarded as a virtue, it can only be con- 
sidered obstinacy in a bud one. Eord 
Chesterfield observes, in one of his letters, 
that 4 a majority of 250 is a great anodyne 
but it seems as if no majority, and no 
succession of majorities, would prove an 
* anodyne ' to the demands of the present 
claimant, or to the exertions of his friends. 
In the case of Mr. B. and his adherents, 
the trumpet of retreat has only proved the 
signal for a fresh attack ; and when tlie 
proprietors have imagined tlicir labour was 
at an end, they have again and again been 
4 Q, compelled > 
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compelled, however reluctantly, to take 
the field afresh. We have been told, for. 
sooth, of the benefits which would he 
conferred by the general dissemination of 
all kinds of opinions in India, and are 
called upon to do Mr. 13. justice, as the in- 
trepid assertor of the freedom of the press. 
It appears, however, to me, that of all the 
dreams in which speculative theorists have 
ever indulged, that of a free press in India 
is least to be justified. It is not to be dis- 
guised, that the form of government in 
India necessarily partakes somewhat of a 
despotic character, although that govern- 
ment has been proved, from long ex- 
perience, to be most congenial to the feel- 
ings, character, and habits of the people. 
In such a state of things, a free press, 
especially in Mr. B.'s sense of freedom, 
which is but another word for licentious- 
ness, would have been found wholly in- 
compatible with the condition of society, 
the interests of the governed, and the ex- 
istence of the governors. A free govern- 
ment, like the British, glories in a free 
press, and, as an Englishman, I glory in 
that freedom ; but the counteracting con- 
trol incessantly offered here to the utmost 
latitude which the press cun attain, both 
by the vigilance of our parliament, the 
strength of the laws, and the influence of 
opinion, is found sufficient to repress the 
excesses, and prevent the evils, which 
would be inevitable under a less favoura- 
ble form of government. The attempt, 
therefore, to assimilate the case of India to 
that of England is without excuse. Is 
any man here prepared to contend, that the 
press should be permitted to propagate all 
kinds of inflammatory opinions in such a 
vulnerable part of our empire as India, 
and among a people as sensitive and irrita- 
ble as its inhabitants? As well might wc 
expect that in administering ardent spirits 
to the aboriginal inhabitants of America, 
no injurious effects would follow ; or that 
in illuminating a powder-mill, wc should 
be likely to do so with impunity. No 
good man hazards experiments of this na- 
ture, and no wise man, wdio lias the power 
to prevent it, will permit them to be tried. 
The very existence of the Indian govern- 
ment is founded on the good opinion of its 
subjects, nor could it long survive the loss 
of that opinion. Let me not, however, he 
misunderstood, or be supposed desirous of 
impeding the progress of knowledge, or 
the extension of civilization. I am, on the 
contrary, An earnest friend to the enlighten- 
ing, educating, and christianizing of our 
Indian empire, and they will do me no 
justice who suppose me the advocate either 
of ignorance in the people, or of irre- 
sponsible power in the government. Let 
v the native population of India be taught 
and improved in every rational and prac- 
ticable way, but not poisoned by bad poli * 
tics, instructed to abhor their rulers, and 


rendered miserable by being told they are 
a degraded and ill-governed race. It is 
not to their being instructed that we object, 
but to their being deluded ; not to their 
falling into good hands, but to their be- 
coming the tools of factious and desperate 
men, who will only use them for their own 
base purposes, and then leave them far less 
happy than they found them. In proof of 
the remarks I have ventured to make on 
the impracticability of a free press in India, 
I would refer to the opinion of Mr. Adam, 
than whom no one was better qualified to 
form a judgment on such a subject. ‘ In 
no part of the world ' (says lie) * is a 
greater degree of practical liberty enjoyed 
than by the European community of India, 
and no where does the government exer- 
cise a less irksome or invidious interference 
in the concerns of individuals. No ra- 
tional friend to the interests of that com- 
munity can desire to risk the possession of 
this actual and inestimable advantage, in 
pursuit of the phantom of political im- 
portance, raised by the advocates of the 
* free press,’ for their own selfish pur- 
poses. The government of India must be 
anxious that its measures should be well 
understood, and justly appreciated by every 
class of our countrymen, and especially by 
those most immediately affected by them : 
but this feeding is perfectly compatible 
witli the view here taken of the relative 
condition and duties of those who compose 
the British community in India. A greater 
political absurdity can scarcely be imagin- 
ed, than a government controlled by the 
voice of its own servants, or by other per- 
sons residing under its authority, on suf- 
ferance, and liable to removal at its dis- 
cretion. It is manifest, that no useful or 
efficient control over public measures can 
be exercised by a body so constituted, and 
standing in such relations to the ruling 
power. On the one hand, the attempted 
control must be nugatory, as to the pre- 
vention of abuses; and on the other, from 
the principles and habits of insubordination 
and resistance which the attempt to exer- 
cise it would disseminate throughout the 
service, it must infallibly and speedily lead 
to the most extensive confusion and alarm- 
ing dangers. The inevitable cfTuct of re- 
cognizing the pretension would be, to throw 
the assumed power into the hands of the 
ignorant, the discontented, and the vindic- 
tive, and to open a wide door to the 
indulgence of factious opposition to go- 
vernment, and of party discord and private 
malignity, under the mask of patriotism 
and public spirit, without acquiring one 
of those advantages which might be de- 
rived from a legal and constitutional con- 
trol over the acts of government. The 
toleration in this country of a press, un- 
controlled by those restraints which the 
government, in the exercise of its discre- 
tion, may think fit /to impose, would be 

fraught 
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fraught with the most extensive mischief, 
while it would be completely impotent and 
misplaced as a constitutional check on the 
executive power. The true control over 
the Indian government lies in the consti - 
luted authorities at home, under which it 
acts, and to which all its proceedings, even 
the most inconsiderable, arc minutely laid 
open ; in its responsibility to Parliament, 
and to the public voice in England, by 
which its measures must be canvassed, and 
the applause or censure of the country 
ultimately pronounced. To that scrutiny 
and control every public functionary must 
be willing and proud to submit; but the 
unrestrained power of discussing and pro- 
nouncing on the measures of the local 
government, through the medium of the 
Indian press, or (what would soon follow) 
at public assemblies, convened for the 
purpose, is as inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles established by the wis- 
dom of Parliament for the government of 
this country, as it would be dangerous to 
the momentous public interests involved 
in the success of its administration.' I 
further beg leave, before I quit this branch 
of my subject, to quote the ‘ Reasons ' pre- 
sented by the East- India Company to the 
Privy Council against Mr. B.’s appeal, 
which Reasons I find signed by four coun- 
sel, of whom it is somewhat remarkable 
that Mr. Brougham himself is one. * The 
effect of such publications, in a country 
where the British rule confessedly depends 
upon the opinion entertained by the natives 
of its power, is too obvious to require any 
comment : prevention alone can obviate 
the evil ; punishment by process of law 
comes too late. The inevitable conse- 
quences, even of rash and injudicious, 
though well-meant discussions, in daily 
and other newspapers and periodical pub- 
lications, circulated (as was the case at the 
time the said rule was made) not only in 
the English language, but in the Persian, 
Bengalee, and other native tongues, of all 
subjects of government and administration, 
civil, religious, military and political, 
could not fail to afford matter of irritation 
to the native powers, to disquiet and un- 
settle the minds of his Majesty's native 
subjects, and thereby to endanger the se- 
curity of the British establishments in 
India.' I shall only here trouble the court 
with a single extract, in addition, in re- 
ference to the press, but which is from no 
less conspicuous a person than Sir John 
Malcolm, who observes, ‘ a wide distinc- 
tion exists between the British and Indian 
governments : it is quite impossible to im- 
part the rights and privileges of the one 
to the other, without an entire change in 
its condition. That it is our duty to dif- 
fuse knowledge and truth, none will deny ; 
but it is also our most imperative duty to 
exercise our best judgment as to the mode 
in which those blessings shall be diffused, 
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so as to render them beneficial ; nor must 
we be diverted for one moment from our 
object by the clamour of those who, from 
only half understanding this great subject, 
seek to interest popular opinion, and na- 
tional pride and prejudices, on the side of 
systems of speculative reform and rash 
innovations, as crude as they are dangerous. 
The relation of the natives of India to the 
English, is that of a conquered people to 
its conquerors. Since we obtained sove- 
reignty we have greatly ameliorated their 
condition, and all rational means have been 
employed to promote their happiness, and 
to secure to them the benefits of good go • 
vernment. By premature efforts to ac- 
celerate the progress of the blessings it 
is our hope to impart, we shall not only 
hasten our own downfall, but replunge the 
natives of India into a state of greater anar- 
chy and misery than that from which we 
relieved them.' I am aware. Sir, it has 
been said, in defence of Mr. B., * ad- 
mitting that he was mistaken in applying 
to India the principles recognized with 
safety among ourselves, still we are all 
liable to err but I contend that his was 
not a mere error in judgment, but was 
neither more nor less than a selfish pre- 
ference of his individual interests to those 
of the nation at large. It was of no im- 
portance to him, provided lie might be 
enriched by catering for the distempered 
appetites of the multitude, how many 
might be impoverished. If his object was 
not to overthrow the existing government, 
in order that he might rise out of its ruins, 
certain it is that this was the necessary ten- 
dency of such misconduct. It is impossi- 
ble that he can plead ignorance of the 
danger to which he was subjecting the 
state which tolerated his continuance, for 
lie rushed on in defiance of all salutary 
control, and in contempt of all friendly 
admonition : in vain did the government 
of India plead, remonstrate, or threaten ; 
he resolved to run a-muck with all law 
and order; and, to advert to the language 
of Burke, ( he spared neither rank nor 
age, not the sanctuary of the tomb was 
sacred to him.' * Tros Ti/riusve ' was in- 
scribed on his banner, and in pursuance of 
this exterminating purpose, we find, in 
succession, the head of the government, 
the members of council, the secretaries, 
the bishop, the clergy, the judges, the 
juries, the army, the civil service, all be- 
coming, in their turn, the objects of his 
sarcasm and malevolence. If it were pos- 
sible, in the exercise of charity, to suppose 
that Mr. B. had been the dupe of an 
honest error, however we might regret liis 
absurdities, we should know how to pity 
and allow for them ; but will any man, 
who follows the detail I have given from 
undoubted authority, contend that his was 
a mere quixotic war upon windmills to 
which insanity might have led, and not see 
4 Q o that 
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that it was rather the result of cool calcu- 
lation and deliberate purpose, from which 
lie permitted neither the threats of foes 
nor the counsels of friends to divert him. 
To. advert, therefore, to a well-known 
maxim-—* Scienti et volenti non fit iryuria,*' 
Mr. B. contends, in his own defence, that 
he is the victim of persecution, and seeks 
to excite our sympathy, as if his mis- 
fortunes were wholly unconnected with 
any acts of his own, while every part of 
his case proves that he alone was to blame. 
The title of one of St. Chrysostom's ho- 
milies applies with peculiar force in this 
instance—* Nemo Ueditur nisi a semct ipso.* 
If ever there was a case in which the strong 
arm of government required to be put out, 
it was this ; but if ever there was also one 
in which that arm 

.. * Its (tart 

* Shook, but delay'd to strike, tho’ oft invok’d . 
this was that case. Never was greater time 
allowed for redemption, or the locus pent' 
lenLicc so often or so fruitlessly afforded. 
The motion, indeed, insists that Mr. II. 's 
misfortunes could not have been foreseen ; 
but this assertion is contradicted by the 
whole of the preceding statement. We 
think it, then, a wise maxim that no mail 
should be suffered to take advantage of his 
own wrong, and we require that the com- 
plainant should come before us with clean 
hands. As it is, he has no * locus standi 
in judicio :* he is out of court. When 
Mr. B., therefore, complains of his fate, 
we can only regard it as the inevitable re- 
sult of his deliberate choice, and must con- 
clude, as Sallust does of Catiline, that his 
fall would have been honourable si pro pa - 
l rid sic conddisset* The plea of mercy has 
been, however, urged upon our attention, 
and no man who is conscious of his own 
need of mercy can be quite insensible to 
such a claim. It was, however, an obser-> 
vation of Chief Justice Hale, who was 
never suspected of any deficiency in this 
particular : * When I am expected to shew 
mercy to a prisoner, let me remember that 
there is also a mercy due to the country.* 
To display an undistinguishing mercy in 
such cases, at tho expense, and to the ex- 
clusion, of justice, would lie only to offer a 
premium to future crime, and to encourage 
other offenders to abuse their abilities to 
the injury of the public. To award com- 
pensation in this case would be to make no 
distinction between the immutable princi- 
ples of right and wrong, since you can 
do no more than reward faithful service, 
and acknowledged merit. The precedent 
would lie pernicious to the last degree, nor 
do I see, if this grant should be made, upon 
what principle you can afterwards refuse to 
send out Messrs. Cobbett and Carlile in. 
the next fleet to India ; or if they should 
happen to be smuggled out under false 
eoloursamong other contraband goods, how- 
you can, with any consistency, refuse to 


vote them j££»000 a-piece on their return, 
notwithstandingtbey might have been pub- 
lic libellers, and disturbers of the common 
repose. Mr. Kinnaird has indeed asked 
whether the Court of Directors over meant 
to inflict all the injury that has overtaken 
Mr. B. ; and he has declared, in somewhat 
of that triumphant tone which supposes 
itself to have put an unanswerable ques- 
tion, that if any man can prove that the 
court so meant to visit this case, he will 
abandon Mr B.’s defence. Assuredly, in 
the sense of any vindictive meanings I 
will venture to answer for the court, as 
I would for every one of my brother pro- 
prietors, that no such intentions were har- 
boured for a moment \ but I do not tho 
less affirm, that if the necessary result of 
Mr. B.’s misconduct should involve him 
even In the most distressing consequences, 
there is no necessary or moral obligation 
imposed upon us to step between him and 
his necessities with the sum of £5 , 000 ; 
not only because there is nothing in his 
conduct to call for our interference, but 
because there is every thing in it to render 
our interposition unjustifiable and impro- 
per. There is no case more common in 
society than that of a particular punish- 
ment being found to extend in its col- 
lateral and ulterior consequences much 
beyond the solitary individual on whom it 
was inflicted; nor is there, perhaps, a 
single instance in which the whole family 
of an offender are not necessarily involved, 
more or less, in the punishment intended 
for himself— in all which cases, more injury 
must unavoidably be sustained than the 
judge desired, or the law designed ; but 
in no one of which, compensation, was 
ever dreamt of being solicited before, be- 
cause the protection due to society, and its 
necessary security, would forbid all atten- 
tion to the demand. Much, Sir, has been 
said of the talent of Mr. B., and I do 
not dispute that he may possess a certain 
portion of extravasated talent; but I am 
not prepared to bow down before the idol 
of talent, when there is nothing better to 
recommend it, as believing that there' is 
not a more dangerous or destructive thing 
upon earth than mere talent without the 
check and control of some higher princi- 
ple ; and if this be true, in reference to 
England, where there is so much, on all 
sides, to counteract its injurious tendency, 
how much more forcibly must the remark 
apply to India? I do not deny to Mr. 
B. the faculty ascribed by Burnet to a 
certain individual of his time, of whom 
he says, that * he could turn things very 
dexterously to make them look well or ill, 
as it served his purpose but I confess 
that the facility of * making the worse 
appear the better reason,' has no charms for 
me,, nor do I conceive that mere talent, 
unballasted by wisdom and. virtue, will 
possess any attraction for this court. Mr. 

Hume 
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Hume will, I hope, excuse my entertain- 
ing no admiration for his London Univer- 
sity, where, so long as the pupils contrive to 
lay in a stock of learning, they are to be left 
to pick up their religion as they can. With 
every respect for those sound and sober 
acquirements which make men useftil and 
valuable members of society, I feel none 
for the politics of revolutionists, or the 
philosophy of infidels. Before I conclude, 
I must be permitted to express my astonish- 
ment that a motion of ihis character has 
found support in the particular quarter 
where it originated : and I wish this court 
to consider m what manner the friends of 
Mr. B. would certainly have treated any 
attempt of the Directors to compensate the 
editor of a government newspaper, if he 
had been the party now petkiorfing for 
relief, instead of Mr. B. I ask if this 
would not have been stigmatized as a job, 
branded with the epithet of profligacy, and 
characterized as an unworthy attempt to 
divert the funds of the Company to the 
support of private and party purposes? 
It will also be well for this court to con- 
sider whether, after the public decisions 
of the King in Council, and of the Board 
of Control, they can for a moment ima- 
gine that, in the event of their being dis- 
posed to favour the present application, 
there would be the remotest chance of their 
vote being followed by that confirmation of 
the grant which must, of necessity, take 
place on the part of the Board of Control, 
to give it any effect; a consideration which, 
although of itself it perhaps forms no 
insurmountable obstacle to the East -India 
proprietors adopting the affirmative of this 
proposition, may yet be permitted to ope- 
rate in the way of caution against their com- 
ing uselessly into collision with the higher 
authorities, and embroiling themselves in 
an unnecessary conflict. If the arguments, 
Sir, which I have had the honour to ad- 
duce, are thought to possess any claim to 
attention, it will follow, not .only that this 
application should never have been made 
at all, but that there is no little effrontery 
in its having been pressed upon us again 
and again : first, upon the high ground of 
right, when we were told by Mr. Kin- 
naird that we must do this act as a sub- 
stantial measure of justice ; and, secondly, 
upon the more modest ground of feeling, 
when lowering his topsail of right, he 
hoisted the mizen of charity, and informed 
us that we ought no longer to refuse the 
claimant because he now appeared in 
forma jwuperis. It is true that we have 
to-day been persuaded to a surrender, 
upon the mixed plea of justice and 
equity ; but I venture to assert, fearlessly, 
that there is neither justice nor equity in 
the attempt : not justice, because the pe- 
titioner takes advantage of his own wrong, 
comes into court without a character, and 
has not the shadow of a right ; not equity, 


because we are the guardians of a public 
trust— the stewards of a public purse— and, 
I will add, up to a certain extent, the con* 
servators of the public morals. We have 
heard, indeed, much from the mover and 
seconder, of the opulence of the Company, 
and how little it would cost the proprietors, 
individually, to raise the required contri- 
bution : my objection, however, is not so 
much to the amount that is proposed, as 
to the principle that is involved ; since 
it is from an imperative sense of duty 
alone that I feel compelled to oppose the 
grant altogether, under a conviction that 
no claim whatever has been established, in 
a case where every exertion has been used 
to persuade the people of India that they 
were the victims of a standing abuse, thAt 
the army was improperly officered, the 
church unworthily governed, the civil ser. 
vice unfaithfully administered, and the en- 
tire system of government one scene of 
intrigue, injustice, and oppression, from 
the highest member of the state to the 
meanest agent in its employ.** 

Mr. Smith wished to state the grounds 
upon which he supported the motion which 
had just been submitted to the court. He 
acknowledged the eloquence and ability 
of the lion, proprietor who had just spoken; 
but his speech, however clever, had not 
changed his own view of the case : the hon. 
proprietor had not seen the motion in that 
light in which it was intended. His hon. 
friend who submitted the motion to the 
court did not mean, in his opinion, to 
vindicate the conduct of Mr. B. in those 
transactions which had been alluded to by 
the hon. proprietor : he thought that the 
object of his hon. friend was to prove that 
the punishment inflicted on Mr. B. was 
far greater than his offence merited. •Re- 
ferences might be made to all the authori- 
ties on earth ; the decisions of the Board 
of Control, and of that court, which had 
been assembled over and over again, might 
be quoted — but they never would convince 
him that it was fair or proper that an indi- 
vidual should receive a degree of punish- 
ment far beyond what was intended to be 
inflicted on him. He could not understand 
how it was that the hon. proprietor expect- 
ed the court to be so extremely unfor- 
giving on the present occasion. He re- 
collected instances of persons who had 
most grossly and shamefully neglected 
their duty, who had committed the most 
grievous offences, that were sent back to 
England, but were allowed to carry with 
them the gains of perfidy and guilt, in- 
stead of being reduced to a state of pe- 
nury, like the unfortunate gentleman 
whose case was now before them. The 
various allegations which had been urged 
by the hon. proprietor against Mr. B. ap- 
peared to him very inconsistent, when it 
seemed that, notwithstanding all the of- 
fences that gentleman had committed, the 
Governor- 
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Governor. general, although greatly of. 
fended with his conduct, did not send him 
to England. In acting thus, it might be 
that theMarquess of Hastings was opposed 
to the rest of the council ; but still the 
fact was that lie did not send him from 
India. But, to return to the question be- 
fore the court, he was inclined to support 
the motion upon the principle of justice 
and the custom of this court. It would be 
remembered, that in the course of the last 
twenty years libels of a very gross nature 
had been published in this country, the 
authors of which the Attorney- general 
had thought it his duty to prosecute ; hut 
the libellers were not pursued till they 
were ruined. On the contrary, every body 
was aware that the judge, in passing sen- 
tence, proportioned the punishment accord- 
ing to the offender’s property : he does 
not order a person who is only worth 
.£500, to pay a fine of .£10,000, which 
would be, in fact, to imprison him for 
life. The sentences of the judges of this 
country were tempered by mercy and 
common sense. He considered that Mr. 
B. was. very indiscreet in his conduct ; 
but, notwithstanding, it was tinctured 
by some shades which entitled him to in- 
dulgence. At any rate, was it fair that 
that gentleman should be deprived of 
the whole of his property? lie (Mr. S.) 
could not help expressing his w onder at the 
way in which he was deprived of that pro- 
perty. It might have happened that the pro • 
perty in India belonged to Mr.B.’s wife, or 
to bis children, or to him (Mr.S.), or to his 
hon. friend, or any body else : it was not 
consistent with justice to adopt any mea- 
sure which would destroy property, with- 
out first inquiring to whom the property 
belonged. The hon. proprietor made a 
very uncandid allusion to Cobbett and 
Carlilc : it could not be called fair to make 
that allusion ; there was nothing in the 
writings or character of Mr. B. that deserved 
it. That gentleman enjoyed a good repu- 
tation, and was possessed of talent and 
abilities. He suspected that the conduct 
of Mr. B. was not so bad as had been 
asserted, and he thought there were some 
persons who might remove the shade which 
had been thrown over it : in this opinion 
he was supported by the conduct of the 
Marquess of Hastings. Taking any view 
of the case, however, the destruction of 
the property of Mr. B. was greatly beyond 
what liis offence merited. He would sup- 
port the motion for the reason given by 
the hon. propietor who had last spoken, 
that justice was eternal ; and because he 
was of opinion that, in common sense, it 
was unjust to punish with too great a de- 
gree of severity— a degree of severity to 
which he defied any man to produce a pa- 
rallel. Notwithstanding all that had been 
urged by the hon. proprietor, notwithstand- 
ing the decisions of government and the 
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Board of Control, he still thought that the 
proprietors would follow tlie dictates of 
those feelings, which it was justly said they 
possessed, and give Mr.B. a small remune- 
ration for the injuries he had suffered. 

Sir J. Sewell contended that Mr. B. had 
not been subjected to any fine, nor had one 
farthing of his property been taken away 
from him by any arbitrary act of the go- 
vernment. Mr. B., from the line of con- 
duct he pursued, became dangerous to the 
tranquillity of the government, and they 
exercised that power which was vested in 
them, and sent him away from India : 
there was nothing extraordinary in this. 
If a person goes to live in India under a 
license from government, and by his con- 
duct there forfeits that license, the govern- 
ment d very right in sending such a dan- 
gerous person from that country. There 
could be no doubt, after all that had been 
said in that court, and after what Mr.B. had 
himself written, that his object was to es- 
tablish a popular paper in India, and 
about the means to make that paper popu- 
lar lie was not very scrupulous. The con- 
sequence was, that in five years the sale of 
the paper was raised to so great a height, that 
it produced the sum of .£8,000 annually. 
From a paper, the sale of which was great, 
a good deal of advantage might accrue ; 
but if the paper itself was had, it would 
be productive of incalculable mischief. 
If the paper was bad, it must necessarily 
have worked evil ; and therefore the go- 
vernment did nothing but their duty in 
using all the legal means in their power to 
suppress it. He saw that in all the printed 
papers great weight was attached to the 
circumstance of the injury sustained by 
the 100 innocent co-proprietors of Mr. 
B.’s journal. He would call the attention 
of the court to what he conceived to be the 
purpose for which these 100 persons were 
taken into partnership: it certainly was 
not because Mr. B. was unable to manage 
the pecuniary affairs of his paper; that 
would have been inconsistent with the 
great sale of the paper, by which he was 
enabled to pay off all his debts, and set 
up a printing establishment which cost 
£20,000: it was not, therefore, because 
Mr. B. had not sufficient pecuniary means 
to conduct his paper. He considered, 
too, that Mr. B. was too great a man 
of the* world to sacrifice 36 per cent, on 
his capital rperely for the purpose of having 
honourable names associated with his own. 
He thought that the very circumstance of 
Mr. B. having 100 proprietors must have 
caused additional alarm to the govern- 
ment. It was now admitted, on all hands, 
that Mr. B.’s conduct in India was ex- 
tremely blameable ; even liis friends cease 
to defend it. He had been tried here and 
elsewhere ; but the verdict had always* been 
given against him : his, therefore, was a 
lost cause ; but still his friends came for- 
ward 
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ward and asked that something might be 
done for him. His own opinion of the 
reason which induced Mr. B. to grant 
shares of his paper, was in order that he 
might be supported in the struggle against 
the government. It had been stated that 
the Marquess of Hastings did not send 
Mr. B. from India ; but his lordship might 
have been influenced by the co-proprietors 
not to adopt those measures which, in his 
own mind, he thought most proper. Peo- 
ple who possessed the greatest firmness of 
mind, were liable to be influenced by the 
persons who were around them. It was 
also an important circumstance to observe, 
that, in the printed papers circulated by 
Mr. B., some of the co-proprietors of that 
gentleman are stated to be persons high in 
office, and of great commercial rank. He 
thought it very probable that the Marquess 
of Hastings did not send Mr. B. from 
India on account of the persons who were 
associated with him, and who were as- 
sociated with him solely for the purpose of 
supporting him in his attacks against the 
government. If it had been the purpose 
of Mr. B. only to get a partner, was it 
likely, when the concern was so flourishing, 
making thirty-six per cent., that lie could 
not have found any individual to take as 
much of it as lie wished to dispose of? 
He did not think that a person, who 
could dispose of part of his properly to 
one or two individuals, would he burdened 
with the inconvenience of a hundred part- 
ners, who all had a right to interfere, and 
thereby perplex the management of the 
concern, unless it was in order to serve 
some purpose by it. His opinion was, 
that the object of Mr. B. in setting up his 
paper was for the purpose of enriching 
himself, and that he cared for no political 
consequences in the execution of that ob- 
ject. It was impossible to read the hearts 
of men and learn their motives ; their 
motives could only be judged of from their 
acts. Mr. B. set up a paper, and con- 
ducted it in a manner very dangerous to 
the government. Notwithstanding the re- 
peated admonitions of government, he 
stil went on, regardless of consequences, 
and associated with him persons of the 
greatest influence, in order to effect his 
object. This conduct being found highly 
dangerous to government, they exercised 
the power vested in them of sending 
him from India. It was, however, soon 
found that the sending of Mr. Buckingham 
away was of very little use, if his paper 
was allowed to be conducted in whatever 
way he chose, either by instructions left 
behind him, or by communications from 
this country. It, therefore, became neces- 
sary for the government to take care that 
the paper should not be conducted under 
the influence of Mr. B. ; and, in order to 
do this, they refused to grant a license for 
the publication of the paper while lie had 


any control over it. No fine was inflicted 
by the government on Mr. B., nor were 
his types taken away from him ; they only 
refused to grant a license to a paper which 
was conducted in a manner dangerous to 
the well-being of the state. Mr. B. stated 
that, in consequence of this act of go- 
vernment, his types, which had cost him 
£20,000, sold for only £3,000; and it 
was hinted, in the papers printed by Mr. 
B., that government compelled his agents 
to sell the types to Or. Must on. This 
was not the case: the types would have 
been sold to any person desirous of pur- 
chasing them. It appeared that the agents 
of Mr. B. continued on the establishment 
in the hope that government would grant 
them a license to carry on the paper in the 
way they chose, in consequence of which, 
an expense was entailed that not only con- 
sumed all Mr. B.*s property, but left him 
also £.3, 000 in debt. The whole of the 
correspondence which took pluce on the 
subject had not been published by Mr. B. 
He considered that Mr. B. had published 
no more than would serve his ow n cause ; 
but even what he had produced did not 
bear out the statements which his friends 
had made. It had been alleged that the 
government were to blame, because they 
would not determine wliethyr to grant a 
license or not ; but, from the papers printed 
by Mr. B., it appeared that at the date of 
the lOth February the government had de- 
termined to refuse a license; and not- 
withstanding this decision, Mr.B.’s agents 
still continued on the establishment. Now, 
if that gentleman had been put to any ex- 
pense ill consequence of the maintaining 
the establishment, the blame rested with 
his agents, Messrs. Alexander and Co., 
wdio, when they knew the determination of 
government, ought to have sold the concern 
immediately. He therefore thought that 
Mr. B. had cause to complain of the con- 
duct of his agents, and not of the govern- 
ment ; and that he should not call upon the 
proprietors to make good his loss, but upon 
liis agents. There was hut one more point 
on which he wished to touch ; namely, the 
state of extreme distress under which it had 
been said Mr. B. w’as now labouring. He 
recollected that, on a former occasion, it 
had been stated that perhaps before another 
court was held that person might be con- 
fined within the walls of a prison : lie was 
very glad to hear that he w r as not placed 
there yet ; but, at the same time, it was 
right to know something about the fact of 
his being in extreme distress. He had 
heard something of Mr. B. ; and, to all 
appearance, that gentleman lived extremely 
well, and was, besides, as he understood, 
a shareholder in a certain company, not 
like any of those to which the attention of 
the Lord Mayor had lately been directed ; 
but of such a respectable nature, that the 
shares he held in it would bring him from 

twelve 
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twelve to fifteen hundred pounds ; so tl»at 
It would seem that Mr. B.'s circumstances 
were very easy. In his opinion, if the 
case were fairly stated, it resolved itself 
into this : that because Mr. B.'s agents 
did not conduct his affairs properly, he 
came here and said to the proprietors, 
“ you must make good my loss, because I 
was prevented working more mischief. " It 
was acting quite in opposition to the or- 
dinary course of things, for a person who 
had misconducted himself, and who had 
been prevented from doing further mis- 
chief, to come to those whom lie wished to 
injure, and demand of them to pay his 
losses. He was opposed to the motion 
on the ground that Mr. B.'s losses were 
entirely brought on by his misconduct, and 
the bad management of his agent; it would 
be a waste of the money of his co-proprie- 
tliose give any sum for the remuneration of 
tors to losses. 

Mr. Gahagan said that the speech of the 
hon. proprietor opposite (Mr. Poynder) 
bad been entirely taken up with the object 
of proving the inexpediency of a free press 
in India. IIow far he had a right to do 
that, was a question he would not discuss 
now ; but he thought that a much fitter 
time might have been adopted than the 
present, as the only question before the 
court was that of the misfortunes of Mr. 
B. The hon. proprietor had noticed what 
he pleased to designate the lawyer-like and 
technical manner in which the motion 
was drawn up, so as to shut out from dis- 
cussion the merits of Mr. B.'s case. Whe- 
ther it was lawyer-like and technical was of 
little consequence; but he could assure 
the hon. proprietor that great pains had 
been taken in the wording of the motion, 
to avoid giving any occasion for entering 
upon the merits of Mr. B. The lion- 
proprietor had taken quite a wrong view of 
the motion : he had said, that before the 
proprietors voted away a sum of money to 
an individual, it was proper for them to 
consider the merits of that person. He 
entirely agreed with the hon. proprietor, 
buthe thpught that the present question was 
a little different ; for it was not granting 
money to Mr. B. as a remuneration for 
past services; if that were the case, it 
would be quite proper to discuss how far he 
had merited such remuneration. He recol- 
lected that, when it was once proposed to 
vote a sum of money to a gentleman, who 
was now canvassing for a seat in the direc- 
tion (and he wished him every success in 
bis attempt), lie opposed it in the strongest 
manner; but being advised to read the 
papers, he there found a case that fully 
deserved remuneration. But the case of 
Mr. B. was not one of remuneration; the 
court was not called upon to give a quid 
pro quo. It was admitted that Mr. B.'s 
misfortunes were* brought upon him by 
his own misconduct, and that he thereby 


became justly subjected to the punishment 
which the law ordained ; and if the case 
had stopped there, there would have been 
no room for the present application. But 
the question now was, whether, after Mr. 
B. had expiated his offence by the punish- 
ment which the law indicted on him in his 
deportation from Indian- whether, after this, 
the government had not unintentionally 
destroyed his property* In such a case, 
he thought the court bound to give remu- 
neration. lie thought that the government 
had not intended to produce the ruin which 
had fallen on Mr. B. ; to prove which, he 
would read an extract from Dr. Muston's 
letter to Mr. Bayley * — “ I heard from Mr. 
Harington that it was your opinion that 
no license would be granted tome, unless 
1 became proprietor of the concern, or an 
actual transfer of the property was made 
from the present proprietors to others, who 
should apply with me and the printer, 
jointly, for a license to publish a paper. If 
this be the case 1 have misunderstood Lord 
Amherst, who appeared to me to require 
only the exclusion of Mr. B. from all and 
every power of interference or control, 
and in no way to injure that gentleman's 
property. Indeed his lordship distinctly 
stated it to be his wish not to injure the 
property vested in the Columbian press ; 
but this wish cannot be realized if the 
property be transferred from the present 
proprietors.” If it could be shewn, then, 
that the property, which Lord Amherst did 
not wish to injure, had been totally de- 
stroyed, did it not become that court to 
replace that property, were it only to make 
his lordship right with himself? The hon. 
proprietor opposite had, in the course of 
his speech, adverted to every act of Mr. 
B. in India, and in doing so, he had tra- 
velled out of the record: he had stated 
that the jury in India had acquitted Mr. 
B. through fear. Now he would like to 
know what reason they had to be frighten- 
ed ? It had been repeatedly said that there 
was a public in India, and therefore die jury 
must have been part of that public, and he 
could not suppose that they were frighten- 
ed at themselves. In turbulent times the 
eloquence and ability of an advocate might 
work upon the minds of a jury so as to 
induce them to acquit a guilty person; but 
it was not fair that a jury should be ac- 
cused by any one of giving a bad verdict, 
only because it did not agree with his 
opinion. But what connexion had this 
with the proper question before them; 
namely, the destruction of Mr. B.'s pro- 
perty after he left India? . The lion, pro- 
prietor lihd alluded to the arguments of 
Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Serjeant Spankie 
against the freedom of the press. It was 
admitted that Mr. B. abused the liberty of 
the press, that he merited the punishment 
indicted on him ; but what was complained 
of was the destruction of his property after 

that 
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that punishment had l>cen inflicted. The 
lion, proprietor had pone further ; he had 
even stated that Mr. 11. was guilty of high 
treason. 

Mr. Poi/nder said that the hon. gentle- 
man must be mistaken; he had never stated 
any thing of the sort.. 

Mr. Gahngan said that the crime was 
implied, though it was not expicsscd in 
precise terms. He had stated that the ob- 
ject of Mr. 11. was to upset the government, 
and to raise himself on its ruins. He 
would contend, that if Mr. 13. succeeded in 
the object which the hon. proprietor had 
attributed to him, he would have been 
guilty of nothing less than high treason. 

( Hear, hear!) The hon. proprietor, in 
speaking of Mr. ll.’s press, certainly did 
say, that its great object was to uusettle 
the government of India. The hon. pro- 
prietor had then, in a sort of rage or extaey, 
alluded to the practices of Hunt and Cob- 
belt, and he bad then introduced the ob- 
servation of Mr. Justice Hale on mercy— — 
a common and trite observation, which fell 
from the judges every day ; they were in 
the habit of saying, “ we owe mercy to the 
prisoner; but we also owe mercy to the 
public.** Now, it was that very mercy which 
was due to the individual anti the public 
both, that the friends of Mr. 11. demanded. 
Whatsoever punishment be deserved bad 
been indicted on that individual; and 
beyond that, no form of government, no 
system of philosophy, ought to proceed 
with its infliction. (7/rYir, hear /) Did be 
not also know that mercy was the brightest 
quality that could adorn the human heart ? 
lie would, if it were not generally known, 
quote the fine passage which our great 
poet had written on that virtue. Did he 
not know that mercy was the attribute of 
Cod himself; and did he not feel that it 
ought to soften ami mitigate the force of 
temporal power ? The hon. Chairman in 
his high ollice had, no doubt, many painful 
duties to perform, and be appealed to him 
in this instance not to exercise his power 
with rigour and severity, but to temper 
justice with mercy. They all knew the old 
maxim, that the summuvi jus was some- 
times the summa injuria. Hut in this 
case, they had gone beyond the sum- 
mum jus. The government abroad had 
fulfilled their duty when they had trans- 
ported Mr. II. from India. Rigorous as 
that measure was, they might defend it tin 
the plea of security : hut surely they ought 
not to have taken steps which must have 
the effect of ruining Mr. ll.’s property 
while he was himself in England. Wliat 
was the case ? Mr. 15. having been ordered 
out of the country, such obstacles were 
thrown in the way of his establishment as 
had reduced him to comparative penury. 
The Governor-general might say, “ 1 have 
heedlessly ruined a property which I never 
meant to destroy ;’* hut having done so, 
Asiatic Journ. Voi.. XXI. No. 125. 


then he (Mr. G.) would say, that repara- 
tion ought to he made to the injured indi- 
vidual. The government abroad might 
certainly exercise their power with rigour; 
they had done more, they had proceeded to 
a point which they had no right to touch. 
They ought to have confined themselves to 
mere justice; and when they had inflicted 
an injury which they never intended, surely 
that court ought to give to the sufferer 
some redress. ( Hear , hear/) lie would 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
an individual of one of the great houses 
of agency had become obnoxious to the 
Indian government and was sent home; 
suppose, for instance, that individual was 
Mr. Palmer, of the house of Palmer and 
Co., and that lie, lor speaking or writing 
libels against the government, was ordered 
out of the country : could Lord Amherst 
say to the house of Palmer and Co. after 
that event, “ Gentlemen, 1 have trans- 
ported Mr. Palmer in virtue of the au- 
thority entrusted to me by law', and I now 
warn you, that you shall not carry on the 
firm in future under the designation of 
Palmer and Co. ; not only that, hut Mr. 
P.’s share shall he taken out of the firm, 
it shall be sent to market, aiul let it fetch 
under the hammer whatever it will bring.” 
(J Tear, hear!) Such was the case with 
Mr. 15., such was the injury which he had 
sustained; and he (Mr. G.) called on the 
court, in the name of justice and equity — 
that nauseous dose which the lion, gentle- 
man (Mr. Poyndcr) seemed to dislike so 
much — to extend the hand of relief and 
reparation to this much- injured individual. 
The lion, proprietor (Mr. Poyndcr) had, 
in the course of his speech, introduced a 
vast number of topics which were wholly 
irrelevant : lie had entered into a tirade 
against the Loudon University ; lie had 
then proceeded to tell ihe court that genius 
without, judgment and prudence was the 
rankest aiul most deleterious poison. This 
was a truism which no person would at- 
tempt to controvert ; but what had it. to do 
with the question under consideration ? 
{I fear, hear /) Now, as to the law of the 
question, he really felt a little startled 
when he heard it laid down by the hon. 
proprietor. His (Mr. G.’s) ideas might 
lie very dull and obtuse, and he well knew 
the acuteness of the hon. proprietor’s fa- 
culties ; therefore he, at. the first blush, 
doubted his own powers to argue this part 
of the question with him. The hon. pro- 
prietor asserted that the government was 
by law armed with power to do what 
had been done ; he said that the govern- 
ment had a right to send Mr. li. away 
from the country, and also to take those 
steps afterwards which ended in the de- 
struction of his property. He (Mr. G.) 
contended, however, that the law de- 
clared no such thing— the law' gave the. 
competent authorities a right to say, “ hero 
4 H is 
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it a person whose conduct is contrary to our 
rules and regulations— .seize him tipstaff, 
put him on board, and hurry him from the 
country.” This they had a right to do ; 
but the law said, <* touch not that indi- 
vidual's property.” When Dr. Muston 
applied for a license, their own regu- 
lations, framed in April, should have 
pointed out to the government what they 
ought to have done 4 they might have said, 
at once, we will grant no license, and 
there would have been an end of the mat- 
ter : Mr. B.*s agents would then have 
known how to have proceeded. But they 
would not do this ; they delayed their de- 
termination from time to time, and those 
delays were fatal to Mr. B.’s interest. 
Government said, “ we know whose pro- 
perty this is, and while it is in such pos- 
session we are afraid of it : it belongs at 
present to Mr. B., and so long as it is his, 
so long as he is in any way*connected with 
it, we shall withhold a license.” This de- 
claration was fully carried into execution ; 
and when the property of Mr. B. was de- 
teriorated by the act of the government — 
not. as lie had said before, knowingly and 
cold-bloodedly-— when, in consequence of 
these proceedings, Mr. B. was deprived of 
the means of living like a gentleman, was 
it too much to ask the court to grant him 
this sum, which, though by 110 means an 
equivalent for his losses, would send him 
away in some degree satisfied ? ( Hear , , 

hear!) He would just remark upon one 
observation made by tlie bon. gentleman 
below him (Sir J. Sewell), although he 
was almost ashamed to notice the point. 
That hon. proprietor had alluded to the 
circumstances of Mr. B. : what those cir- 
cumstances were he (Mr.G.) professed not 
to know— he disclaimed all knowledge of 
Ml*. B.’s private affairs — he knew not whe- 
ther that gentleman was rich or poor, though 
prohahly the latter was the case ; this was 
a subject which he would not descend to 
inquire into. But if, as the lion, gentle- 
man had said, Mr. B. had purchased shares 
in companies that were flourishing— if lie 
had laid out his money, not in those wild 
schemes which had vanished into air and 
ruined those who were connected with 
them, but in others of a stable and pro- 
fitable character, he congratulated that 
gentleman on the fact with all bis heart. 
He was glad that, while he was floating 
about ill the waters of misfortune, he had 
been enabled to seize a plank, and thus to 
rave himself from being swallowed up in 
the vortex of destruction. ( Hear , hear!) 

Sir C. Forbes . — Considering this as an 
appeal to the humane feelings and liberal 
disposition of this court; considering that 
the object of those who signed this requi- 
sition, and of his hon. friends who sup- 
ported this question, was to place tlie case 
df Mr. B., so far as it was connected with 
proceedings subsequent to Ids arrival in 


this country, in the most powerful light 
liefore the proprietors, he would abstain 
from saying one word on those occurrences 
which took place prior to that event. He 
would confine himself to that which ap- 
peared to him to be admitted on all hands ; 
namely, that Mr. B. had suffered very 
heavy losses ; that these losses were not, 
and could not be, in»the contemplation of 
the government of India, when the mea- 
sures were resorted to which had produced 
them, and that his situation at present was 
such as called on the court to extend to 
him that degree of assistance which would 
prevent him and his family from being re- 
duced to want and beggary. Viewing 
these as the points that were to be con- 
sidered, lie would not at all enter into the 
subject of the advisability of establish- 
ing a free press in India. With respect to 
that question, he believed it was in the 
perfect recollection of the court, that when 
lie delivered his sentiments on it, lie al- 
ways guarded bis observations so as to pre- 
vent any of them from being construed 
into an admission of the propriety of es- 
tablishing a completely free and unre- 
stricted press in that country. Having 
said thus much, he would now apply him- 
self to the observations that had fallen 
from the hon. proprietor on the floor (Sir 
J. Sewell) ; and, first, as to the state of 
Mr. B.’s pecuniary circumstances — he had 
reason to know, that Mr. B. would make 
known with pleasure what his situation 
was — nay, upon that point lie courted in- 
quiry. ije knew that that gentleman was 
very far from being in the situation describ- 
ed by the hon. proprietor ; if he were one 
sixpence before the world, it was a fact 
quite contrary to what lie (Sir C. F.) be- 
lieved. He believed, and indeed lie knew, 
that Mr. B. was deeply indebted to his 
agents in India, who, be was sure, w^ould 
bear out that statement. If Mr. B. had 
purchased shares such as had been de- 
scribed by the bon. proprietor, lie (Sir C. 
F.) was perfectly unacquainted with the 
circumstance. ' 1 'll at Mr. B. held a quan- 
tity of Bast- India stock, which enabled 
him to sit and speak in that court, was un- 
questionably the case ; but that this stock 
was not bis own, he also knew. ( Hear , 
hear ! ) lie begged not to be misunder- 
stood ; what he meant to say was, that Mr. 
B. had been assisted by his friends to ob- 
tain that stock — he had not purchased it 
with his own property ; neither had he 
purchased it with property advanced by 
him (Sir C. F.) He made this remark, 
because it had been insinuated in other 
quarters,, nay, he had seen it asserted in 
print, that he had assisted Mr. B. He, 
therefore, was not only justified in de- 
nying the statement, but he was absolute- 
ly called en, in the most direct terms, to 
disavow every thing of the kind. ( Hear , 
hear !) It was said that he had an in- 
terest 
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terest in this question : it was true he had 
an interest in it, but it was not of a pe- 
cuniary nature ; it was an interest infinitely 
stronger and more powerful in liis esti- 
mation than any pecuniary interest could 
possibly be. ( Hear , hear /) It had been 
asserted that he had assisted Mr. 13. with 
loans of money : this, however, he denied. 
Mr. B. did not owe him one shilling, and 
what was more, he never asked him for 
any assistance. ( Hear , hear!) lie had, 
however, been assisted by his friends : 
they had, much to the credit of their feel- 
ings, come forward freely with their aid, 
in order to prevent Mr. 13. and his family 
from being turned into the streets ; they 
had interposed to prevent him from being 
placed in that situation to which the hon. 
proprietor (Sir J. Sewell) had alluded ; and 
on his escape from which misfortune, the 
hon. proprietor had congratulated Mr. 13., 
though rather in ambiguous terms. ( l fear, 
hear!) Mr. 13. had been assisted, charita- 
bly assisted he would say, by those friends 
who, greatly to their honour, had coinmis- 
se rated, and endeavoured to alleviate his 
situation ; and he presumed that w as 
not a circumstance which would militate 
against Mr. B. It could not, he thought, 
operate, he would not say against. Mr. 13. ’s 
claim, hut against the object which his 
friends had in view in bringing this ques- 
tion before the court ; on the contrary, lie 
rather believed that it would he considered 
as strengthening the appeals so forcibly 
made to the feelings of the proprietors on 
this occasion. With regard to the manner 
ill which Mr. B. lived, lie could tell the 
hon. proprietor that he lived in the most 
humble and frugal manner. It would, 
perhaps, surprise the court if lie stated the 
extreme moderation of that uiifortunatc 
gentleman ; he had given up a comforta- 
ble dwelling, which he was induced to 
take on his return to this country, be- 
cause lie hoped to enjoy the proceeds of 
that property which he possessed in India, 
hut which, from the course pursued, 
had vanished, and had left scarcely a 
shadow behind. He was largely in debt 
to his agents, and he was compelled, 
by liis distress, to remove from the .com- 
fortable dwelling he bad taken for himself 
and family, and to retire to a small 1 louse 
in the suburbs of this great city. ( Hear , 
hear /) Such was the case; and he pledg- 
ed himself, if it were necessary, to put it in 
the power of any gentleman in that court 
to satisfy himself of the truth of this state- 
ment. This was the situation of Mr. B. 
at the present moment. He sat down 
every day of his life to the most homely 
fare, without even a glass of wine or a 
glass of malt liquor on his table ; he was 
obliged to content himself with the crystal 
stream. If gentlemen had doubts as to 
this statement, an opportunity would be 
afforded them to remove those doubts by 


Mr. B. and his friends— for friends he had 
who would stand by him, whatever might 
be the result of this day’s discussion. He 
was proud to say that Mr. B. had friends 
who would uphold and advocate the cause 
of justice against oppression, over and over 
again, even to the termination of the Com- 
pany’s charter, and to the conclusion of that 
which might follow'. Indeed, he hoped 
that they never would lose sight of the 
object they had in view, so far as they had 
the means of restoring Mr. B. to that af- 
fluence of which he had been deprived. 
The object of his hon. friends was to 
make an appeal to the humanity of the 
court, to grant to Mr. B. a small, a very 
small portion of that property w hich lie had 
lost, or, to speak more properly, of which 
he had been deprived ; not, as he was wil- 
ling to believe, with the intention of the 
government of India, or of the authorities 
in this country — hut which had been lost, 
unavoidably lost, under the circumstances 
which occurred subsequently to his leav- 
ing India. In making this appeal to 
their humanity, lie was happy to think, 
whatever might be said in that court (or 
rather whatever might not he said in that 
court), that a great body of the pro- 
prietors at large would be disposed to 
adopt the resolution now under considera- 
tion. He would say that out of the court, 
and even within its walls, he had met with 
very few proprietors who did not acknow- 
ledge that they were disposed to give Mr. 
B. some remuneration. He trusted, when 
they came to the ballot, that those feelings 
which ought to influence all humane and 
liberal mir^ds, would operate to grant to 
Mr. B. the sum w'liich was this day called 
for ; and that a very large body of tlioso 
who attended the ballot would be found to 
sanction the proposition now made. He 
was sure that such a result would not be 
unacceptable to the heart of the hon. chair- 
man.* He felt great pleasure in stating 
what had been reported out of doors, name- 
ly, that the grant which was lately given to 
another unfortunate gentleman (Mr. Ar- 
not) , whose case had already been before that 
court, was to be mainly attributed to that 
hon. gentleman; to him, it appeared, tlio 
merit of that humane act was chiefly ow- 
ing. If that grant hud been stopped, as 
he was sorry to learn had been the case in 
another quarter (the Board of Control), he 
trusted that the delay would be but tem- 
porary. . If there were any want of form 
that rendered it necessary to postpone that 
measure of justice, he hoped the defect 
would he remedied, and that the wishes 
of the court would be speedily complied 
with ; and if the result of the ballot now 

called 

* At this time Sir G. A. Robinson, the deputy 
chairman, was in the chair; Mr. C. Marjoribanks. 
the chairman, having left the court for a short 
time. 
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c tiled for were successful, he trusted that 
the chairman would not be the last in giv- 
ing his support to the expressed wisli of 
the Court of Proprietors ; he believed there 
were many hon. persons around llic chair- 
man who would also feel ns he did. This 
motion, it should be recollected, was not 
introduced as a demand, it was brought 
forward as an act of beneficence, compas- 
sion, and humanity. On that ground, 
and on that alone, lie culled earnestly on 
that hon. court not to come to an adverse 
decision, and not to allow what had been 
stated so eloquently and so ably in favour 
of Mr. B. — particularly by the bon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. J. Smith) whose speech had 
made a very great impression, and which, 
from the manner it had been received, 
must be considered as having had very con 
siderable weight*— not to pass without pro- 
ducing a commensurate effect, lie hoped 
that every gentleman who came to ballot 
on this question would discard from his 
breast all unkind feelings towards Mr. B., 
and that they would act as their better 
feelings — the feelings of compassion and 
humanity — would dictate to them ; namely, 
to give to Mr.B., his wife and his children, 
one of them an infant only a few months 
old, that assistance which would enable 
them to maintain their present rank in so- 
ciety, and secure them from being removed 
to that situation which had been adverted 
to by the hon. gentleman on the floor, 
though not, indeed, with that feeling which 
he thought belonged to a subject of so 
melaucholy a nature. He did earnestly 
trust, that when they came to the ballot 
the proprietors would give to Mr. B. this 
trifling sum (trifling, compared with his 
extensive Josses), which would, in some 
degree, repair the misfortunes which he 
had undergone. (Hear, hear /) He had no 
interest whatever in this question but the 
interest of humanity, and he did not be- 
lieve that any one gentleman who bad 
signed the requisition immediately before 
the court, or the requisition for the ballot, 
entertained any other. He begged pardon 
for delivering his opinions at such length ; 
but it was a subject on which lie felt very 
strongly, and he hoped the court would 
give him credit for having spoken out on 
the question. ( Hear, hear J) 

Mr. Weeding said that, much as he 
respected the benevolence of the lion. bart. 
who had just sat down, and believing as 
lie did, that humanity was the sole motive 
of liis conduct on this occasion, still lie 
did not think the course taken by him, and 
recommended for the adoption of others, 
could be followed by the court. When 
the hon. bart. spoke of the interests of 
humanity, the court could not forget that 
they had tlie interests of their common 
country to look to. The question appeared 
to him to be a sort of mixed-up one ; on 
one side it was said that this was an appeal 


to their compassion, while another party 
did not hesitate to say that it was a claim 
upon their justice: if then they granted 
this money, he should be glad to know on 
which of these grounds their vote was to 
proceed. If he could for 'one moment 
think that there was the slightest claim of 
justice in the case, liis voice should be 
raised in support of the proposition ; but 
the contrary was the fact. It had been 
conceded by the lion, member for Mid- 
hurst (Mr. J. Smith', whose cliaracter 
always gave weight to liis opinions, and 
whose speech therefore had made a con- 
siderable impression on the court, that 
Mr. B. hud acted most improperly; that 
lion, member thought, however, that the 
punishment inflicted on Mr. B. was more 
than commensurate with the offence, and 
on that ground he voted for the resolution. 
Now let the court investigate this question 
a little more, and it would be found that 
the lion, member liad not said a word 
in support of that assertion. He (Mr. 
Weeding) thought that if he had inquired 
a little more into the subject, he would not 
have hazarded the opinion which he had 
expressed. 'Hie hon. member admitted, 
and it was also admitted by another hon. 
gent. (Mr. Gahagan),tliat Mr. B. deserved 
the penalties of the law ; hilt they went on 
to argue, that the mischief complained of 
occurred subsequently to the infliction of 
that punishment. Now how did that ap- 
pear? After Mr. B. left India, the Cal- 
cutta Journal was continued under the di- 
rection of a Mr. Arnott. That individual 
trod in the steps of Mr. B., and the go- 
vernment found it necessary to remove 
him. The next editor of the paper was 
Mr. Sandys, who being a native could not 
he sent out of the country. He said, u I 
will stay here and conduct this paper as I 
please.”— “ Then,” said the government, 
“ we have another power, and we will make 
use of it — we will takeaway the license, and 
you shall not publish this paper ; hut this 
is the extremity to which wo are reduced 
by the nature of its writings, by the tone 
and temper in which the paper has been 
conducted, and we must do justice to the 
great interests committed to our care.** 
Where, he should be glad to know, was the 
injustice of this step? Government had no 
private end to answer; they were compelled 
to act thus for the protection of all those 
great interests which were connected with 
tiic British name, or were kept up by means 
of the British connexion in India. " It 
was to prevent that connexion being shaken 
to its foundation— it was to prevent our 
empire in India being convulsed, if not 
destroyed, that the measure complained of 
was resorted to. IIow then was the 
punishment more than commensurate with 
the offence ? The offence had been con- 
tinued, and the rigour of the law was 
challenged and defied by which alone the 
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offence could be put an end to. Govern, 
ment were obliged to act as they had done. 
Would it not be wrong then if the proprie- 
tors, giving themselves up to their feelings 
of humanity, adopted a motion which in- 
directly censured the government. If this 
proposition were carried, would it not be 
to record and confess error where none 
existed ? would it not be to sanction piac- 
tices similar to those which the Indian go- 
vernment had felt it necessary to put down ? 
He was sorry to be obliged to make these 
remarks, but the subject demanded them. 
What did the motion before the court say ? 
It called for a grant of money, on account 
of losses sustained “ in consequence of 
the measures of the licngal government.** 
Now, in his opinion, those who appealed to 
the court ad misericord htm ought rather 
to have said “ in consequence of the mis- 
conduct of Mr. Iluckinghnm, and of the 
succeeding editors of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal.’* The inference was wrong— the fact 
was misstated in the resolution proposed 
to them. (Hear!) It was quite clear to 
him, that if they concurred in that resolu- 
tion they would condemn their Indian 
government, they would condemn their 
Court of Directors, ami they would con- 
demn themselves in the previous votes of 
the general court. Were they prepared 
to admit, when they went . before Parlia- 
ment for the renewal of their exclusive 
privileges, that they had agreed to a vote 
casting censure on their government for 
having taken efficient means to secure the 
tranquillity of India? ( Jfcar, hear ! J 
Gentlemen might say that Mr. H. deserved 
commiseration. If that were so, then let 
his private friends come forward and assist 
liiin ; if they thought that his talentscould 
he made as available here as they were said 
to have been in India, let them enable him 
to exert those talents: but let not the Com- 
pany give up that character which they 
were bound to support. Let them not do 
any thing that would in the smallest degree 
compromise those great chartered rights by 
which India, and England, had been so 
highly benefited. He would ask gentlemen 
to consider the course which was taken if 
a man were condemned for any offence in 
this country. In some instances the delin- 
quent was punished with death ; of course 
his family must suffer by that award ; but 
it was never heard of, that that family had 
any claims on the government because the 
life of the husband or father was sacrifieed. 
It was very true, that in eases of this kind 
their feelings were often much interested ; 
but would it not be ail incentive to crime 
and vice if the family of a man thus con- 
demned should he supported by the govern- 
ment? How would this apply to their 
military government? If military servants 
were sent home, were they, on account 
of some incidental hardship, to grant re- 
lief to every person whose own irregularity 
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had brought on his misfortune ? Would 
it not be a perversion of all reason, and a 
prostration of all those interest* that con- 
nected India with England, and which he 
hoped would long continue to connect the 
two countries ? He would not trouble the 
court farther except on one point. He was 
sorry to bear hard on Mr. B., but he was 
called upon to speak out. They were an' 
associated body, having important interests 
to protect, and when an individual caine for- 
ward in this manner, it was their duty to 
inquire what claim he had on their com- 
passion. It would be found that not in 
India only, but since his return to this 
country, had Mr. 15. persevered in his at- 
tacks upon the East-lndia Company. It 
was well known that he was the editor of 
a monthly journal called the Oriental 
Herald. In many of the pages of that 
journal they would find some of their 
most important privileges denounced ; their 
exclusive trade, and their whole system of 
government at home and abroad, un- 
sparingly condemned. It was something 
extraordinary, that he should be brought 
forward as an object of their bounty, 
when he would deprive them of those 
rights and immunities which were most 
important to them, and which formed the 
basis of their connexion with India ; a 
connexion which had in every point of 
view operated so benclicinlly for that vast 
empire. (Hear, hear!) He (Mr. Weed- 
ing) did not question the right of any 
member of that court discussing or dis- 
puting, in his character as a member of the 
British public, the interests and privileges 
of the East- India Company in reference to 
public interests ; but he did very much 
question, not the prudence only, but th*c 
propriety of any person coming there in 
bis associated character, and in slain or 
in forma, pauperis asking for a large anti 
generous exercise of their bounty at a 
time when he was seeking to destroy some 
of their important interests. Such a course 
would hardly be tolerated by that court j 
and whether it were determined by a show 
of hands or by ballot, he trusted they 
would give a decided negative to the motion. 

( Th ar , hear /) 

Dr. Gilchrist said that persecution, 
whether real or apparent, always created 
friends for the object of that persecution. 
They bad got a saying in the English lan- 
guage of '* give the devil his due.** It 
was a favourite maxim of his ; and if liis 
Satanic majesty was at that moment on 
the floor of the court, and a number 
of proprietors attacked him on all sides, lie 
would run to his assistance, and be his 
bottle-holder. (Much laughter.). Persecu- 
tion was the most odious- of offences, and 
in proportion to its odiousness did it pro- 
duce feelings of commiseration. 'J’lie 
lion, gentleman opposite (Mr. Poynder) 
had deprecat ed the possession of talent, and 
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even of perseverance: at the same time 
he shewed that be had perseverance and 
talent sufficient to mislead the court, 
and therefore he (Dr. G.) would put the 
proprietors on their guard against being 
led astray by him. When ho came down 
to the court this day he really thought 
there would have been little or nothing to 
do : the merits of the case were so clear, 
that he did not suppose there could possi- 
bly have been more than an hour or an 
hour and a half consumed in discussion. 
The lion, mover and seconder had plainly 
and distinctly stated what was the proposi- 
tion before the court. Then the lion, gen- 
tleman (Mr. Poynder) got up, and re- 
peated the old story, which had been 
five or six times under discussion. It ap- 
peared to him that the object of the hon. 
geutleman was to take up time, and not 
to give the court any new information, 
for they had heard all that the hon. gen- 
tleman had stated long before. The sub- 
ject gave the hon. gentleman an oppor- 
tunity of shewing his powers of eloquence : 
he certainly did make a tolerably long 
speech, which, though an able one, might 
have been spared, as it did not bear on 
the question immediately under considera- 
tion. It had been said by one of our 
poets, that — 

“ Music has charms to sooth the savage breast. 

To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak 

and he would say, that mercy ought to 
have charms to subdue the human breast, 
to expand the human heart, and to induce 
individuals to throw aside their severe no- 
tions of strict and rigorous justice. They 
were all men ; and, while he admitted that 
Mr. B. might have done something wrong, 
still lie could not agree to the proposi- 
tion, that he should oil that account be 
excluded from their merciful considera- 
tion. Mr. B. was a man of talent ; his 
fume had spread over the four quarters of 
the globe ; it was known wherever the 
press existed. His property had been de- 
stroyed — his children and himself ruined ; 
and would they refuse to alleviate the mis- 
fortunes of such a man, under such me- 
lancholy circumstances ? Would they, by 
thus acting, suffer themselves to be hung 
in chains, and exposed to the world as a 
set of unfeeling and inhuman people ? 
Would they not grant this gentleman 
some relief, when he came forward and 
asked for it on the score of acts which 
were committed subsequently to his leav- 
ing India? The hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Poynder) had said something about the 
London University, which had nothing 
whatever to do with this question. Now he 
(Dr. G.) happened to belong to that uni- 
versity ; and he gloried in it, because he 
wished to do every thing in his power for 
the improvement of his fellou'-citizens ; 
because he was anxious that every poor 
man should have the opportunity of learn- 


ing to read and write. It had been stated 
also by the bon. proprietor, that the court 
ought to be cautious in rewarding Mr. B. 
on this occasion, lest that proceeding should 
hold out 3 bad example to persons now 
residing in India, or going out there : no- 
thing could be more fallacious than this 
apprehension, because punishment was 
held up in lerrorem , to overawe offend- 
ers. He saw no room to fear that their 
merciful consideration of Mr. B.*s case 
would induce any one to follow his exam- 
ple. They were told that the government 
of India was a pure, naked, unmixed 
despotism, established by law. If that 
were the case, what man would have the 
hardihood to write against it, when all the 
government had to do was to put a halter 
round his neck and send him out of the 
country-— as yet, the government had not 
the power to hang him out of the way. 
( si laugh.) He thought that not only the 
gentlemen on the other side of the bar, but 
the whole of the proprietors, ought to sup- 
port this motion, for the purpose of pre- 
serving their character as a body of gene- 
rous, good, honest and honourable men. 
He hoped, therefore, that, on this occasion 
tlic court would be induced to substitute 
mercy for what some individuals might de- 
nominate rigid justice. If he were placed, 
as the hon. chairman was, in a situation 
w here he had an opportunity of dispensing 
mercy, and either law or gospel approached 
him and whispered “ revenge,” lie would 
exclaim, “ Get behind me, Satan !** He 
knew Mr. B. to be a good man ; and when 
lie said this, he could assure the court that 
he (Dr. G.) would not appear before the 
proprietors in a cloak of deceit, to make a 
speech for the base purpose of misdirecting 
their judgment. Some of the gentlemen 
now present would come before the public 
shortly, as they were candidates for seats in 
the direction . He had not a vote at present ; 
but he would counsel those gentlemen to 
put their best foot foremost, and that was 
the foot of mercy. Who, he asked, with 
his eyes open, would of his own free 
will go out to live in India under a pure 
despotism ? Those w'ho did proceed to 
that country went there from sheer ne- 
cessity ; their’ s was Hobson*s choice, they 
had no alternative. But certainly no per- 
son would go to India to set up a news- 
paper, as Mr. B. had done. A man might 
as well take a bull by the horns, or a tiger 
by the whiskers, as set up a publication 
in India which commented on the pro- 
ceedings of the government. He could 
assure those whom he addressed, that they 
would do more with the public by the 
exercise of mercy than by adhering to the 
most rigid justice. He begged of the whole 
court, of the whole body of proprietors, 
to consider this question seriously, and to 
accede to the resolution. When he called 
on them as one body, he must be permit- 
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ted to observe, tliat lie did not understand 
the distinction which one gentleman (Mr. 
S. Dixon) had made, who seemed to think 
that there were two courts. He understood 
that there was but one court of proprie- 
tors ; that the gentlemen on the other side 
of the bar were members of it, and that 
the lion, chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors presided in the Court of Proprietors 
more by courtesy than otherwise. Before 
he sat down he would entreat the court to 
weigh this subject well, and to act as the 
honest hearts of Englishmen, if not per- 
verted by political feelings or political 
interests, would prompt them to do. lie 
had not the right to proceed to the ballot ; 
but, if he had fifty votes, he would give 
them in favour of the motion. 

After a short pause, and no person 
seeming inclined to address the court — 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird rose and said, 
lie was not aware that any remarks had 
fallen from those who opposed this mo- 
tion which called for any answer or com- 
ment on his part. With the objections 
to the liberty of the press in India which 
had been brought forward by the lion, pro- 
prietor (Mr. Poynder) he had nothing to 
do ; he had not raised that question, which 
had no connexion with the proposition now 
before the court. He had not heard a 
single objection offered to his opening 
statement, or to the resolution ; and he 
believed there was no feeling in the bo- 
som of any man in that court, that would 
not be gratified if the motion were carried. 
He gave those who had opposed the reso- 
lution credit for doing that which they con- 
ceived to be right ; yet lie believed they 
had sufficient goodness of heart, if the 
proposition succeeded, to rejoice in the de- 
cision. (Hear/) 

The Chairman begged leave, before he 
desired the motion to be read, to say a few 
words on the subject now under the consi- 
deration of the court— -a subject which had 
been already so often and so fully dis- 
cussed. The lion, mover and seconder 
who appeared on the present occasion had, 
when this question was brought before the 
court in January last, called for the pro- 
duction of certain papers, with the view of 
founding on those papers, as it would ap- 
pear, a motion for a grant of money to 
Mr. B. lie (the Chairman) had distinctly 
stated at the time, that if the court wished 
it, he had no objection to the production of 
the papers in question, provided that it was 
clearly understood that their production 
should not involve him or the Court of Di- 
rectors in an acquiescence in any future 
motion that might be founded on them. 
It was afterwards moved by a learned gen- 
tlemau (Mr. R. Jackson) as an amend - 
mentjto the motion for papers, <* That the 
Court of Directors be requested to take 
into consideration the losses sustained by 
Mr. B. since hie departure from India." 


■ Both the original motion and the amend - 
ment were negatived. The question was, 
therefore, he conceived, decided on that 
occasion ; the proposition now brought for- 
ward being in effect the same. He at that 
time pointed out the inconvenience which 
must necessarily result if the course then 
proposed were adopted ; and he felt that, 
if the present motion were carried, the 
Court of Directors would, after what had 
already occurred, be placed in a very awk- 
ward situation. He would again, as he 
had before done, take the liberty of noticing 
the difference between the situation of a 
proprietor who was not a member of the 
executive body, and a director, on such an 
occasion as the present. The proprietors 
were free to indulge in those feelings, the 
exercise of which could not fail to be per- 
sonally gratifying to every man ; whereas 
the directors acted under an oatfi to do 
justice, not only to individuals, hut to the 
community at large, and to be equal and 
indifferent to all persons without favour or 
affection — they had no choice whatever. 
While he was on his legs, he thought it 
would argue a want of candour if he did 
not state, after what hail passed in the 
Court of Directors, that the sentiments of 
that body, so far as he could judge, re- 
mained unchanged. Since they had con- 
sidered the question, ail opportunity had 
been afforded him of communicating with 
the president of the Board of Control ; 
and that right lion, gentleman coincided in 
opinion with the Court of Directors. — 

( Hear /) — Under these circumstances, he 
should be extremely sorry to see the con- 
stituted authorities and the proprietors at 
variance, which must inevitably be the case 
if the present motion succeeded. ( Hear , 
hear ! ) To be sure he was about to leave 
liis situation in the direction ; but he must 
explicitly declare, that if he were a mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors, and this 
question came before them, bis opinion 
would still remain unaltered. He stated 
these points without reserve; for although 
he could not but lament that any individual 
should stand in the situation in which 
Mr. B. was placed, still in candour he 
could not hold out expectations which he 
saw no reason to believe would be realized; 
at the same time it would rest with the pro- 
prietors to act according to the view which 
they individually took of the subject. — 

( Hear /) Having said that which he con- 
sidered his duty to himself and others 
called for, he should now desire the motion 
to be read. 

Mr. Hume — The observations which 
had fallen from the lion, chairman were of 
so extraordinary a nature, as compelled 
him to say that, though he had long been 
a member of the court, lie had never be- 
fore heard such a speech delivered within 
its'walls. It was stated by the hon. chair- 
man that the opinion of the Court of 
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Directors was unchangeable, and that the 
Board of Control united with them in 
that opinion. But, in the course of his 
experience, he had seen men alter their 
opinion ; he had known individuals adopt 
sentiments, one hour which they changed in 
the next, and turned to that which they 
before thought it impossible for them to 
tolerate. He therefore called on the pro- 
prietors not to be prevented from exer- 
cising their free judgment by this de- 
claration of the lion, chairman ; it was a 
premature declaration ; it was looking into 
futurity, and stating as fixed and certain, 
that which might he varied by circum- 
stances. lie thought it a libel on the Court 
of Directors to suppose, should the pre- 
sent question be carried in the Court of 
Proprietors by a large majority, that they 
would treat as worthless and of no weight 
the opinion of this groat and enlightened 
body. {Hear /) He put in his claim, as 
one of those who were asking for justice, 
on behalf of Mr. B. to call ont lie pro- 
prietors, not to suffer the speech of the 
lion, chairman to influence their minds in 
any decision they might feci inclined to 
come to. If, fortunately, that court ex- 
pressed an opinion in favour of the grant, 
and if, unfortunately, the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Control refused their 
concurrence, lie should have the consola- 
tion of feeling that he had done his duty, 
and to the public he would then leave the 
case, in the full confidence that, at one 
time or other, the unmerited sufferings of 
Mr. B. would be duly appreciated ami 
amply requited. (Hear, hair /) 

The Chairman said lie had stated, as lie 
had a right to do, what his impression and 
the impression of others was, with respect 
to this much-agitated question ; and lie 
would venture to say that, in deciding up- 
on it, as great a portion of integrity and 
independence would he manifested by 
every member of the Court of Directors 
and Proprietors, as by the hon. gentleman. 
— ( Hear ! ) — Repeated courts had been 
held on this subject, and the decision had 
uniformly been adverse to Mr. B. ; the 
question had been tried in a variety of 
ways, and the result had still been the 
same. Now, however, gentlemen came 
forward and asked for a ballot. That course 
had been taken rather prematurely : a bal- 
lot could only be called for regularly at 
the end of the discussion, when the ques- 
tion was about to be put ; because it might 
he in the contemplation of some hon. pro- 
prietor to move an amendment, and by 
the present course of proceeding that 
amendment might he shut out. Still he 
had no objection whatever to have a ballot 
on the earliest convenient day, and to have 
the question decided by the greatest possi- 
, bie number of proprietors, lint he doubted 
very much whether the proprietors could 
be accommodated in that house on the day 
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which the hon. mover was anxious to se- 
lect. They all knew that the election of 
directors excited much interest, and elicited 
a great many feelings which did not pre- 
vail at other periods; he therefore would 
propose that a later day should be ap- 
pointed to ballot on the present motion 
than that which was fixed for the election, 
by ballot, of six directors. 

The clerk was about to read the motion, 
when 

Mr. Wilks rose amidst loud cries of 
<% question." Silence having been obtained 
with considerable difficulty, the lion, pro- 
prietor said he took it for granted that 
the chairman of that court had no exclu- 
sive right to conclude a debate ; he took it 
for granted that observations made by him 
were the same as observations made by 
any other proprietor, subject to such re- 
marks as their tendency might call for, and 
therefore he felt greatly surprised that 
individuals should obtrude themselves on 
tlie court, for the purpose of interrupting 
the exercise of a right which, on this 
occasion, was peculiarly important. [Hear!) 
lie took the same view of the proceedings 
of the lion, chairman as had been taken 
by the lion, proprietor (Mr. Hume), who 
liad recently addressed the court. It ap- 
peared to him at the time, and did so 
appear still, that it would have been more 
expedient, if the hon. chairman had 
abstained from making any declaration ; 
because, clothed as lie necessarily was, in 
consequence of his situation, with great 
influence and power, it was calculated to 
produce a considerable effect. As the ex- 
pression of his judgment on this occasion 
might bias the votes of the proprietors, it 
would, in his opinion, have been more 
consistent with that which was right and 
proper if no such observations had been 
made, by a gentleman filling so important 
a situation. [Hear!) When it was ad- 
mitted that this was not a question of 
right, but of mercy — w r en all who 
had supported the motion, disclaimed any 
intention of entering on the subject of 
justice — when the propriety of exercising 
mercy, and mercy alone, was the point for 
their consideration — he thought it would 
have been much better if the lion, gentle- 
man who filled the important situation of 
chairman had not made the statement 
which the court had just heard. (I fear!) 
But it appeared that the absent proprie- 
tary, who were now coming to town, were 
to be informed— —of w hat ? Why that, in 
the opinion of the Court of Directors and 
of the Board of Control, it was not desir- 
able that this grant should be carried. 
This was a course of proceeding of which 
he could not approve. ' He thought the 
only w*ay of fairly deciding this question, 
was by examining such papers as bad been 
printed, by deliberating on those docu- 
ments, and thus enabling themselves, as 
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men, as Englishmen, to form that judg- 
ment, which humanity and mercy, as well 
as justice, required. (Heart) It might 
be said, *hat on such an occasion as this, 
and under circumstances like the present, 
it was proper that the opinion of the Court 
of Directors, if they had come to a con- 
clusion on the case, should be stated. 
(Hear /) Now, he would take the liberty 
to say, that the present subject had not 
occupied the attention of the Court of 
Directors. He would assert, that it could 
not have been legitimately before that 
body. The proposition now brought 
forward, in so kind, so candid, and he 
trusted so successful a manner, by the hon. 
mover, was different from any connected 
with the same subject that had preceded 
it. When the subject was before under 
consideration, it was as a question of 
right, as a question of papers, as a question 
of complaint. It was then the case of a 
man who looked for, who demanded 
justice. It was so no longer. Mr. 11. 
now appeared in the garb of a suppliant, 
and called for mercy. On this occasion, 
he asked of the proprietors to extend com- 
passion to him ; and in consequence of his 
extraordinary losses, to grant him a sum of 
money, and thus to give him the power of 
rescuing himself from inevitable ruin, 
and of following, to the end of his life 
his useful and honourable occupation, 
that of enlightening his fellow-country- 
men. (Hear /) Such a question as this, 
he repeated, could never have been fairly 
brought before the Court of Directors. 
(Hear / ) If, then, it had not been under 
their consideration, if no regular oppor- 
tunity had occurred for collecting their 
opinion, then the lion. Chairman should 
not have made such a statement. It was 
not, however, of the expression of their 
opinion that lie so much complained. The 
executive body were proprietors as well 
as himself ; and perhaps many proprietors, 
absent as well as present, concurred in 
their sentiments. But what he did strongly 
complain of, was, the unfairness of stating 
what would be the ultimate determination 
of the Board of Control. He w ould put 
It to the honest judgment of every gent le- 
man whom he then addressed, to say how 
far it was proper, that the opinion of the 
Board of Control should be forced on 
tlieir attention on this occasion ? (Hear ! ) 
Looking to constitutional principles, ancl 
to those principles it was necessary for 
them to look, such a proceeding was 
manifestly wrong. Would the opinion of 
the crown be jtolerated by the House of 
Commons, if it were obtruded on them for 
the purpose of influencing their decision ? 
(Heart) If any member of the House 
of Commons came fonvard with an 
avowal of the royal opinion, in order to 
carry some particular point, he would de- 
serve impeachment. (Hear!) Under these 
Asiatic Joum* Vol. XXI. No. 125. 


circumstances, he deeply regretted the ob- 
servations of the hon. Chairman : he 
trusted, however, that, when they came to 
the ballot, those observations would pro- 
duce no effect. Let the Board of Control 
keep their place, and discharge their 
duties ; but let the proprietors of East 
India Stock, also, keep their place and 
discharge tlieir duties uninfluenced by 
other parties. If the motion were carried, 
let the Court of Proprietors present the 
result of their deliberation to the Board of 
Control ; and if that Board opposed it, 
on them be the contempt, on them be the 
future and permanent degradation which 
such an opposition must produce. (Hear /) 
He called on the gentlemen behind the 
bar, as the Court of Directors, to uphold 
the constitutional rights of the Proprietors, 
lie contended that it was necessary to 
support the proprietors of East India 
Stock, and the officers of this company, 
against the domination of the Board of 
Control. (Hear t) The Court of Director* 
represented the Court of Proprietors ; 
and the latter demanded of the executive 
body to do that fearlessly which was due 
to tlieir constituents. (Hear .') He had 
not on many occasions obtruded himself 
on the notice of the court, but he felt it 
necessary, in the present instance, to enter 
his protest against the course pursued l»y the 
hon. Chairman, especially as the opinion 
of the Board of Control had been obtruded 
on the proprietors. (Heart) 

Mr. As tell said, lie would endeavour, 
after the animated remarks of the hon. 
proprietor who had last addressed them, 
to bring the court back to the calm con- 
sideration of the question which was now 
before them. The motion had been intro- 
duced with great delicacy and temper by 
the hon. mover, w ho w ished to bring Mr. 
B. before the court, as known only since 
his arrival in England, and without any 
reference to what had happened prior to 
that event. If the lion, gentleman who 
seconded' the motion had pursued the 
same judicious course, the question would 
not have occupied so much valuable time : 
but when that lion, gentleman stated that 
Mr. B. was fully justified in what he had 
done, when he heard him declare that Mr. 
B. deserved praise for pursuing that course 
which had been condemned by the Indian 
Government (that course, be it remem- 
bered, having been adopted for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a rapid fortune), when 
this line of observation w'as persevered in, 
surely, it was open to any gentleman to go 
into the whole case. This it was which 
had given rise to the present discussion, 
and called forth the able speech of an hon. 
gentleman ( Mr. Poynder), whom he had 
then in his eye. He had listened with 
great attention to that speech ; and though, 
as an hon. proprietor (Dr. Gilchrist) had 
said, it contained nothing which the court 
4 S had 
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had not before heard, yet it was beyond 
question competent to him to deliver it, in 
consequence of the remarks of the hon. 
seconder. This was not the first, nor the 
second hearing of this question. It was 
in fact a “thrice-told tale,” and the 
decision had been invariably against Mr. 
B. If this were a case of compassion, 
and of compassion alone, as the hon. 
baronet (Sir C. ^Forbes), described it to be 
in one part of his speech, and if they were 
to take it up on that ground, was there any 
tiling to prevent other persons from fol- 
lowing up the precedent, and claiming 
relief from the court, on account of mis- 
fortunes which they themselves had caused? 
It should not be forgotten that the court 
did not sit there to hold out their hands to 
&very one who pleaded distress, but to 
fulfil strictly the duties of their station. 
The hon. baronet had more than insinuat- 
ed, in another part of his speech, that this 
was a question of justice against oppres- 
sion ; and it had also been described as a 
case purely of mercy and compassion. 
There were therefore two questions before 
them— one, as to the justice of the case, 
the other, as to the extent of compassion 
to which the misfortunes of Mr. 13. were 
entitled. For his own part he could not 
view the subject in either light. If Mr. 
13. were ruined, that ruin was effected by 
himself only. ( JTear f) He would not 
enter into an enquiry whether Mr. 13. was 
in a state of poverty, or otherwise. Of 
those facts (which did not bear upon the 
case) he knew nothing; but it did appear 
to him that those who brought the question 
forward, were placed in a complete 
dilemma. One called for relief on the 
score of compassion, and gave up the 
claim of justice ; the other demanded 
justice independent of compassion. Which 
plea, then, was the court to adopt? for it 
was quite evident that they were incom- 
patible with each other. Now, consider- 
ing the conduct of Mr. B. at Calcutta, it 
was manifest that he lind himself alone to 
blame for his misfortunes from the be- 
ginning to the end. Let the court look at 
the case in its true hearings, and they 
would find that Mr. B. had placed him- 
self in his present situation. Where, 
then, he should be glad to know, was the 
injustice complained of? If it were 
entertained as a case of compassion, it 
would give an opportunity to every indi- 
vidual who suffered from his own indis- 
cretion, but chose to attribute that suffer- 
ing to the Indian Government, to apply 
to the court for relief. He was perfectly 
convinced, if this motion were carried, 
that many other claims would he made 
upon them ; and some of them, perhaps, 
op. better grounds than those put forward 
in support of Mr. B. The court would 
be called upon to give one individual 
£5, 000 this day, and another £5,000 on 


the next, and the whole time of the Com- 
pany would be occupied in debating those 
questions. The hon. baronet had taken 
great pains to inform the proprietors of 
Mr. 13. *s distress, hut had declared that 
lie had not attempted to relieve it, and he 
had answered for the other requisitionists- 
also. Now he thought, when they were 
told of the poverty of this gentleman, 
that it would be much more to the credit 
of the hon. baronet and other friends of 
Mr. 13., if they would put their hands 
into their own pockets instead of coming 
to those of the proprietors. (Hear! hear !) 
He could not conceive why a certain num- 
ber of gentlemen, eight or nine in number,, 
should day after day present requisitions, 
and take up the time of the court in dis- 
cussing a question which had been so 
often decided. It had been before the 
King in council, before Parliament, before 
the Court of Directors, and repeatedly 
before the Court of Proprietors. ( Mr. D. 
Kinnaird said, not this question.”) It 
was in vain, (continued Mr. Astell), to 
make such a distinction. The question 
now before the court was virtually the 
same as had been previously discussed and 
decided. All that gentlemen said, was, 
“ give Mr. 13. £ 5 , 000 , and we will not 
touch upon the subject of the free press, 
or the conduct of the Indian Govern- 
ment.” He could not accept of any 
such conditions, and therefore he would 
resist the motion by every means in his 
power. 

Sir. C. Forbes complained that the hon. 
director who had just addressed them had 
mis-stated what he said. He (Sir C. 
Forbes) had observed, that he had been re- 
presented, in print, as having assisted 
Mr. 13. with loans of money. Now lie 
denied that fact. He had stated explicitly 
that he had not lent Mr. B. any money, 
and that that gentleman did not owe him 
sixpence, nor had ever asked him for any 
assistance. Although the gentlemen who 
signed the requisition for convening this 
court, and that calling for a ballot, had not, 
he believed, assisted Mr. B. with loans of 
money, in order that they might avoid any 
appearance of a personal connection with 
the question before the court, yet 1 his 
friends had assisted that gentleman from 
charitable motives. He again declared 
that he was in no wise interested in the re- 
sult of this question, farther than the inte- 
rests of humanity were concerned. The 
sole object of those gentlemen who bad 
signed the requisition, was one of humanity 
and benevolence towards Mr. B. 

The Hon. L. Stanhope next proceeded 
to address the court, amidst great noise and 
confusion. He declared that he would 
not be put down by clamour, though he 
might be convinced by reason. The 
learned attorney (Mr. Poynder) who spoke 
in the course of this discussion, and the 
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learned ex-judgc (Sir J. Sewell), who was 
a member, he believed, of the Constitu- 
tional Association — 

Sir J. Sewell begged leave to call the 
bon. proprietor to order. lie had no right 
to attack any individual by naming his 
profession, ad invidiam , and thus holding 
him up to contempt. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, if the lion. Chairman 
had not allowed the worthy director (Mr. 
Astell) to speak, after every one thought 
the question was about to be brought to a 
decision, much trouble would have been 
saved. After a pause, which lasted for a 
considerable time, the lion, mover, think- 
ing no other person intended to speak on 
the question, had, according to established 
custom, taken that opportunity to reply ; 
and there the debate should have ended. 
But as the hon. chairman had allowed an 
bon. director to speak after that time, ho 
thought it would be unfair if they did not 
find time for one speech more. 

The Chairman wished to say one word 
in oxplanatiqn. The hon. proprietor (Mr. 
S. Dixon), had observed that he (the 
Chairman), by allowing an hon. director to 
speak at a late period of the debate, had 
been the means of creating some degree of 
confusion. Now' he begged leave to state 
wfiat the case really was. Having spoken 
his sentiments, he, in conformity with the 
established practice, proceeded to have the 
motion read, when a worthy gentleman 
(Mr. Wilks) got up and asserted, that lie 
(the Chairman) had assumed the right of 
closing the debate. He, however, must 
«ake leave to say, that he had not claimed 
any such right. He had only pursued the 
course which iii courtesy it was usually 
permitted to a Chairman to exercise. — 
{/{ear ! )— The w'orthy proprietor seemed 
to think that the Court of Directors could 
at once give this money out of the pockets 
of the proprietors to Mr. 13. — ( Cries of 
A r o /) — That, however, was not the case. 
Their concurrence alone could not effect 
the object which the friends of Mr. 13. had 
in view', the assent of the Board of Control 
was necessary. His (the Chairman’s) con- 
duct had been called in question because 
he had stated to the court the knowledge 
which he possessed of the opinion enter- 
tained on this subject by other authorities ; 
by those authorities who, on a question like 
the present, might be said to keep the key 
of the Company’s treasury. He thought, 
however, that it was his duty to put the 
court in possession of that opinion ; and he 
felt that he did not deserve censure for 
making the communication. — ( Hear /) — 
He should only further observe, in answer 
to what had fallen from the hon. proprie- 
tor (Mr. S. Dixon), that it was not the hon. 
director (Mr. Astell ), who spoke after him, 
but the hon. gent. (Mr. Wilks), whose re- 
marks had induced his hon. friend to state 
his opinion. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. proprietor (Sir 


J. Sewell) had disclaimed the title of cx- 
judge, but certainly he had formerly 
acted in a judicial capacity. Now he 
should he glad to know from the Chair- 
man, whether his gallant friend (Col. Stan- 
hope) was out of order in any thing he 
said, and if so, what it was. These inter- 
ruptions, two or three times in the course 
of a debate, u'erc very unpleasant ; and 
they could only he avoided by letting the 
proprietors know what was out of order 
and what was not. 

The Chairman said, he never recollected 
such a course having been taken in that 
court, as that which had been adopted by 
the hon. proprietor (Col. Stanhope). 

Mr. Hume requested to know in wliat 
the error consisted, that they might learn to 
avoid such mistakes hereafter? 

The Chairman thought that the expe- 
rience of the lion, proprietor in another 
place would afford an answer to his ques- 
tion. He believed no instance could be 
adduced where a speaker of the House of 
Commons suffered a member to be desig- 
nated as an attorney. 

The lion. L. Stanhope . — The learned 
attorney. 

Mr. Hume declared, that, within the 
two last months, he had, in his place in the 
House of Commons, designated a gentle, 
man who had acted formerly as judge in 
India, as “ the late judge.” Ilis gallant 
friend had done nothing more, and there- 
fore he could not consider him out of order. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, that Mr. 13. had been 
called a free mariner, and no notice w'as 
taken of it. Now where was the difference 
between being designated an attorney and 
a free mariner ? 

Sir. J. Sewell said, he did not object to 
the mere use of the words “ an ex-judgc,” 
but he did object to their being used ad 
invidiam , for the purpose of bringing the 
individual into contempt. He really 
thought that the adoption of such epithets 
could answer no good purpose whatever; 
and might, on the contrary, excite that 
sort of effervescence which would be un- 
pleasant to the parties themselves, and 
could not be beneficial to the interests of 
the Proprietors. The offence did not con- 
sist in the expression of “ the learned 
attorney,” or 4< the ex-judge;” hut, 
when it was manifestly used to bring the 
party into contempt, every member had a 
right, and it might become his duty, to 
speak to order. 

The lion. /.. Stanhope then proceeded. — 
The learned member of the Constitutional 
Association w’as at present completely out 
of order; and was indeed out of order 
during the whole of his speech. lie had 
considered this as a political question, but 
it was not a political question. If Mr. 
.11. had written libels, as he had been ac- 
cused of doing by the learned gent. (Mr. 
Poynder), or if he had committed treason, 
it would he necessary to convict him of 
A S 2 those 
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those libels or of that treason, before judg- 
ment was passed, and punishment inflicted 
on him. In his opinion, the case of Mr. 
B. had been completely mis-stated. Ilis 
case was, that lie set up a press in Cal- 
cutta to advocate the l ights of 100,000,000 
of British subjects in India, and to make 
his fortune. In both these objects he had 
succeeded. He not only did avast deal 
of good to the people of that country, 
but he realised a very large income. But 
all liis prospects were blasted by the mea- 
sures which the Indian government had 
thought proper to adopt. It was idle to 
suppose that the Court of Directors could 
be brought to allow any individual to act 
contrary to their interests, however useful 
an opposition of that nature might be to 
the community at large. The lion, gents, 
behind the bar had at their disposal from 
10 to £20,000 a year in patronage ; and 
therefore it was natural that they should 
endeavour to destroy the views of any per- 
son who wrote against and exposed their 
system. They had a monopoly of the 
land, and of the trade of India ; they had 
a monopoly over the minds of their Indian 
subjects — and, what was worst of all, they 
exereised that which was the most revolt- 
ing feature of the inquisition — a mono- 
poly over the minds of those who were 
' placed beneath their sway. An lion. gent, 
had observed, that if any individual were 
aggrieved by the conduct of the authori- 
ties in India, the courts of law were open 
to him. This was mere mockery. Such 
appeals served only to fill the pockets of 
lawyers and attornies, which were still 
more open than the doors of a court. 
What prudent irian, he asked, wou Id ven- 
ture into a court of law ? It was the 
very worst species of gambling ; for he 
was quite certain, that there was not a 
gambling house in London where those 
persons who were inoculated with the vice 
of gaming paid so much for their chance, 
as was exacted from a suitor in the court 
of chancery, or the applicant in any other 
court. lie was afraid that all the efforts 
made by the friends of Mr. B. to procure 
something like remuneration would be 
unavailing. He had spoken the truth too 
freely, and had thus erred beyond forgive- 
ness. He (Col. Stanhope) believed, they 
might as well try to turn the sun from its 
course, as to induce the gents, behind the 
bar to subscribe for tlie relief, the just re- 
lief, of Mr. B. But it was said, “if Mr. 
B. be not satisfied with the decision of the 
censors of the press in India, with tho 
opinion of Lord Amherst, with the dictum 
of the Court of Directors, and lastly with 
the judgment of this Court, why does he 
not appeal to the high court of Parlia- 
ment ?** This also was mockery. At the 
very bare mention of the word India, the 
gentlemen of the House of Commons 
instinctively seized their hats. (A laugh.) 
Some proceeded to the Opera-IIousc, 


some to the play-house, some to tlie taverns 
and club-houses, some to tlieir wives and 
families. (Laughter.) In short they went 
anywhere to avoid a discussion connected 
with India. (Hear/) Lord Melville, in 
a tone of high rebuke which was worthy 
of him, had indignantly told them, that 
they paid more attention to a turnpike bill 
than to the interest of 100,000,000 of 
British subjects in India. It was mon- 
strous to think, that 100,000,000 of human 
beings should be governed, on the plan 
of the hon. attorney, by an undisguised 
despotism. They abhorred ancient Home, 
where one-half of the population were 
said to be in a state of slavery ; and yet 
men would stand up in that Court, not 
merely attorneys and members of the Con- 
stitutional Association, hut others who 
might ho expected to take more enlight- 
ened views, for the purpose of defending 
that worst species of despotism which was 
established in India. ( Hear!) The fact 
was that Mr. B. could hope for no redress, 
except that redress which he might obtain 
through the medium of publicity; and 
that was the reason why he ( Col. Stan- 
hope) addressed the Court in this fearless 
lone. Thai gentleman must derive plea- 
sure, satisfaction, even reward from his con- 
sciousness, that, in every well -constituted 
mind, in every mind framed like his own, 
his character stood high for talent, honour, 
and probity. ( Hear/) He was, in truth, 
a good man struggling with the storms of 
adversity, for the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, and therefore deserved the 
praise and sympathy of every generous 
mind. (Hear/) 

Sir J. Sewell rose amidst loud cries of 
‘•question.’* Me said he had hut one 
observation to make, which was this,' that 
no event of his life had given him greater 
pleasure that that of having acted as presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Association, 
mention of which had been so unneces- 
sarily made by the hon. proprietor. 

Tlie motion was then read, and after- 
wards the requisition for a ballot. 

The Hon. 1). Kinnaird said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of making or provok- 
ing any fresh attack ; he had, throughout, 
acted with a bond Jidc desire to promote 
conciliation. The question which had 
now been read, if properly heard by the 
court, was a sufficient answer to part of 
wlmt had fallen from the hon director 
(Mr. Astell). That hon. gentleman had 
placed this motion on twodiiferent grounds. 
He had stated, tliftt one set of individuals 
in that court had asserted that this was a 
question of justice, and that they demanded 
this grant, on the part of Mr. B. ; while 
another declared, that they gave up tlie 
claim of justice, and requested relief on 
the score of compassion. Now, if the 
court heard the proposition then before 
them, they would find that it was a com- 
plete answer to this statement. Tlie friends 

of' 
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of Mr. B. did not give up (he question of 
justice ; they distinctly said, that they 
waived that question, hut they did not say 
that they relinquished it. It could only 
be used for the purpose of punishing the 
inffictors.ofso much misfortune on Mr. B., 
and viewing it in that light, they did not 
see the necessity of bringing it forward at 
present. It was a question which they 
might agitate at any period they thought 
fit. They did not, however, think it 
necessary at this time to bring forward 
that part of the question. They wished at 
this moment to relieve the victim, leaving 
totally out of view' whether the lightning 
that struck him came from heaven, or 
whether the instrument of his destruction 
was wielded by any human hand. Mr. B. 
was the victim, whether the government 
had acted well or ill ; and lie thought the 
Court of Proprietors, who had it amply in 
tlieir power, ought to alleviate his distress. 
He would say, on behalf of the government, 
that he believed they had innocently 'in- 
flicted this punishment on Mr. B. ; and he 
w ould challenge any man to assert, that 
they did mean to inflict ruin on that indi- 
vidual. He repeated, in answer to what 
had fallen from the lion. Chairman, that 
the friends of Mr. B. waived the question 
of justice, because they could not agitate 
it in that place, except for the purpose of 
punishing those who had acted unjustly. 
Tic might, indeed, expatiate on that topic, 
for the purpose of rousing the feelings of 
the proprietors in favour of the victim ; 
hut he did not think it necessary, because 
lie felt that Mr. B.’s case was sufficiently 
strong, as to render it unnecessary for him 
to heighten it. lie had no quibble in 
reserve ; lie had no wish to withhold from 
the proprietors the distinct ground on 
which he put this question. The hon. 
director (Mr. Aslcll) had said, he thought 
that those gentlemen who pitied the mis- 
fortunes of Mr. B. ought to subscribe 
for his relief. In answer to this, he would 
say, **o strong were his feelings in favour of 
Mr. B., that he was ready to do so; nay, 
he would go further, and declare that he 
had done so : mid the only apology he had 
for making this statement to the court was, 
that it gave him au opportunity of saying, 
that he was willing to inform any gentle- 
man to what extent his assistance had gone, 
and under what circumstances it had been 
afforded. {Hear / hear!) If, after this 
statement, any of the proprietors thought 
fit to follow his example, he should he ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced at the: circumstance. 
This was, he thought, a case in w'hich 
proprietors might safely appeal to their 
own hearts, and ask whether they were 
doing wrong by agreeing to this act of 
kindness, or whether they could ever regret 
their having extended the hand of relief to 
one who had suffered so severely ? He felt 
confident that, if they put these questions to 
themselves, the answer would be in the ne- 


gative. It was asserted, that if this motion 
was carried it would convey a censure on 
the Indian government; hut this could not 
now be made an argument, because the court 
had already given Mr. Arnot £ 1,500, on 
account of his having been a sufferer. The 
case of Mr. A. and the case of Mr. B. 
were similar ; they had both suffered by 
the conduct of the Indian government to 
an extent which he believed never was in- 
tended. When it was argued that the pro- 
position then under consideration involved 
the government of India in a censure, he 
must deny the assertion : it was to prevent 
that ; it was to steer clear of any censure 
on that government that he thought it worth 
his while to pay particular attention to the 
wording of the motion ; and he called upon 
any man to get up and say whether the re- 
solution did not exclude all notice of the 
conduct of the authorities abroad. The 
friends of Mr. B. acquitted the government 
of having intended to inflict those evils 
which had necessarily, though they were 
unforeseen, fallen on that unfortunate 
gent, lie would now take the liberty of 
observing, that of all the unfortunate 
courses that could have been selected, that 
which was taken by the hon. Chairman was 
the worst. He had referred to the opinion 
of the President of the Board of Control, 
in order, as it would appear, to shew to 
the court, the inutility of their agreeing to 
this motion. But let gentlemen consider 
what a situation the Court of Directors 
were placed in by that proceeding. To 
illustrate the matter he would put this 
possible case : suppose a question to arise 
between the Board of Control and the Court 
of Directors, on some point in which the 
Court of Proprietors supported the execu- 
tive body. When the Court of Directors 
made their representation to the Board* 
what an extraordinary answer might that 
body return? Instead of arguing the mat- 
ter, they might say : “ Go down and tell 
the Court of Proprietors that our opinion 
is adverse to theirs ; treat them as you did 
the other day : tell them that their decision 
is nothing, and our decision every thing. 
A fig for the vote of the Court of Pro- 
prieti rs ; you stated as much to them a 
short time since, and you must do so on 
this occasion. ” — (Hear, /war /) — What a 
complete answer would this he to any 
statement made by the executive body ! 
The course pursued by the hon. Chairman* 
if it influenced the votes of the proprietors, 
would have the effect of shutting the 
mouths of the Court of Directors on all 
future occasions. It appeared to him that 
the lion. Chairman, when he alluded to the 
opinion of the President of the Board of 
Control, forgot the situation in which he 
was placed ; and he must say, that that opi- 
nion was very impertinently stated to, and 
most., unconstitutionally obtruded on the 
hon. Chairman ; and he had no doubt (hat 
the hon. Chairman reprimanded the Pre- 
sident 
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eident of the Board of Control, (though he 
appeared to have forgotten the circum- 
stance,) and told him to recollect, that as 
be had the honour of presiding in the 
chair of the Court of Directors, such a 
communication was extremely improper. 
— {Laughter.) — It was very true that the 
pecuniary assistance which was now sought 
for Mr. B., might be refused by the Board 
of Control ; if such should be the case, it 
was a circumstance that lie would very 
much regret : and unquestionably he 
would be ready in that event to put his 
hand in his pocket in order to relieve Mr. 
B. from his difficulties. But supposing 
that refusal to take place, still, if they car- 
ried the motion by a great majority, would 
not an important point be gained for Mr. 
B. ? Would it not be gratifying to him to 
find justice done to his character ? Would 
not the proprietors, by that vote, declnre 
Mr. B. to be an honest, upright, and, 
though calumniated, a most honourable 
and estimable man ? He could, if it were 
necessary, produce testimonials which 
would prove that Mr. B. deserved this 
high character ; and he thought that if a 
fair opportunity were given to the pro- 
prietors, they would do justice to his merits 
and his sufferings. It would be most im- 
portant, if by any contrivance it could be 
effected, that the ballot should take place 
on the same day that was fixed for the 
election of directors. It was only conso- 
nant with the justice of the case, and with 
the fair and honest wish every man must 
have to see it correctly decided, that an op- 
portunity should be given for the proprie- 
tors at large to express their opinion. It 
was said that this would create great con - 
fusion ; hut he was told that there was a 
very proper and convenient place within 
the walls of that house, for taking the bal- 
lot on this question simultaneously with 
the other. If that course were pursued, it 
would enable them to avoid the loss of 
another day. The taking two ballots on 
the same day was not a new case : one of 
the by-la ws provided for taking two bal- 
lots at the same time in different rooms ; 
and he hoped it would not be said, when 
an architect had been so long employed in 
improving their locale, that they could find 
no place for taking a second ballot. He 
thought it would be more advisable to do 
this in every point of view. It would be 
assuredly better for the Court of Directors 
and those who were of opinion that the 
question would be carried against the* 
friends of Mr. B., because the greater 
the* number who came to the ballot, the 
greater would be the majority against 
the question, if the supposition of the Court 
of Directors were correct, and, of course, 
the more honorable would be the decision 
to them. — (Hear, hear /) 

The Chairman said, with respect to the 
observation lie had made as to the opinion 
entertained by other authorities on this 


subject, be had only stated the fact as mat- 
ter of information ; it was far indeed from 
his view or intention to intimate that opi- 
nion for the purpose of influencing the 
votes of the proprietors.— {Hear /) — The 
statement was not made in the spirit of in- 
timidation ; and, though he had not the 
honour of an intimate acquaintance with 
the lion, proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird), 
yet he thought that hon. proprietor would 
do him the justice to believe, that he would 
always act as independently and as con- 
scientiously as any man in that court.— 
{Hear /)— He could not, however, exer- 
cising his best judgment, vote for taking 
the ballot in that house on the same day 
that was appointed for the election of 
directors. lie should therefore propose 
that Friday the 21st of this month be the 
day ; and, if it were necessary, he would 
take the sense of the court upon the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Ilume inquired, whether it was 
competent for him to move any day on 
which the ballot should be held. 

The Chairman said, that he proposed 
Friday the 21st of April. 

Mr. Hume submitted whether it would 
not be exceedingly inconvenient to compel 
proprietors who would be ready for the 
ballot for directors on the 12th instant, to 
remain a week in town, or else to go back 
and come up again for the purpose of being 
present at the second ballot. He asked 
whether, in point of candour or fairness, 
when it had been stated that there was 
another room in that house fit for the pur- 
pose, it would not be proper to have the 
two ballots on the same day ? If, however, 
that proposition were not agreed to, he 
would suggest that the lltli inst., the day 
before the election of directors, should be 
appointed for the ballot. Many proprietors 
would then be in town, and their time 
would be saved by that proceeding. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, that the request to 
have the ballot on the 12th was so reason- 
able, and so much in favour of the directors 
themselves, that he was sure the directors 
would agree to it. 

The Chairman said, that he was anxious 
to have the question decided on the earliest 
day, and by the greatest number of pro- 
prietors ; but he could not consent that 
the ballot should be held on the same day 
that was appointed for the election of 
directors, because he never knew a double 
ballot to be taken in that house without 
creating much confusion. He should 
therefore propose Tuesday the 11th of 
April. 

Mr. Hume again expressed a wish that 
the ballot on this question should be taken 
on the same day that was fixed for the 
election of directors. 

The Chairman said, that so long as the 
ballot was taken on a different day from 
that appointed for the election of directors 
he was satisfied. But be had an insupera- 
ble 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

April &th, 1826. — A general meeting took place this day at the usual hour: 
Sir Alexander Johnston, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read anil confirmed. 

Donations were presented from M.M. dc Sacy, Othmar Frank, Dubois, and 
Klaproth, foreign members of the Society ; from the Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta, and the Society of Arts ; the Rev. Dr. Morrison, 
R. T. I. Glyn, Esq., Major Gen. Hard wick e, the Astronomical Society, and 
T. Myers, Esq. 

Thanks were voted to the respective donors. 

Alexander Russell, Esq. was admitted a Member of the Society. 

The reading of Messrs. Burton and Ward’s Report of their Journey into the 
Batak Country, was continued. The memoranda of the journey being con- 
cluded at the last meeting, the portion now read consisted of observations on 
the country, institutions, language, &c. of the Bataks. The country is de- 
scribed ns comprizing that part of Sumatra situated between the line, and 2J° 
North latitude, with the exception of a few Malay settlements at the mouths 
of the rivers. The country is very populous, and the inhabitants arc repre- 
sented to bear a great resemblance to the Hindoos. 

April 22 . — The Society met this day, at the usual hour ; H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq., Director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Donations were presented from Lieut. Col. W. Farqtihar, Dr. Alexander 
Morison, P. M. Wynch, Esq., and (’apt. P. P. King, R.N. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned. 

John S. Penleaze, Esq., was elected a member of the society. 

Two curious proclamations by the Hoppo of Canton, translated from the 
Chinese by I. F. Davis, Esq , and communicated through Sir G. Staunton, were 
read. They are addressed to the Hong merchants ; one relates to the practice 
of foreigners loitering about at Canton after the ships are despatched, which is 
forbidden ; the other regards more particularly the transactions of the English 
with the Chinese, and distinctly recognizes the superiority of the English over 
the subjects of other countries who visit Canton. 

The reading of the Journal of Messrs. Burton and Ward was then concluded ; 
this part comprizes an interesting account of language, laws, slavery, marriages, 
burials, agriculture, manufactures, and government of the Bataks. 

The next meeting will be on the 6th of May. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Pt'ogress vf Colonial Reform ; being a Brief 
View of the Heal Advance. made since May 15th, 
1823, In carrying into effect the Recommendations 
of his Majesty, the unanimous Resolutions of 
Parliament, and the universal Prayer of the Na- 
tion with respect to Negro Slavery. 

Journal of a Voyage up the. Mediterranean s 
principally among the Islands of the Archipelago, 
and in Asia Minor; including many interesting 
particulars relative to the Greek Revolution, the 
Antiquities, Opinions, and Usages of Greece as 
they'now exist. Collected from personal Observa- 
tion, and interspersed with Literary Discussions, 
Sketches of Scenery, Ac. By the Rev. C. Swan, 
Chaplain to Il.M.'s ship Cambrian, and Transla- 
tor of the ** Gesta Romanorum.” 

Benyowsky , or the Exiles of Kamschatka, an 
Operatic Play, in three Acts, as performed at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 8vo. 3a. (3d. 


Parts of England, No. 1., containing two Plates 
(Whitby and Scarborough), engraved in highly 
finished Mczzotinto, by Thomas Lupton, from 
Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., R.A., made 
expressly for the work. 

Views taken near Rangoon , Parts 2 and 3. 

The Forest Sanctuary ; with Lays of Many Lands, 
and other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Comic Tales of the Hindoos . By the Abbd du 
Bois. 12mo. 

Miriam, or the Power of Tmth, a Jewish Talc. 
By the Author of “ Influence.” 8vo. 10s. tid. 

Molech ; or the Approach of the Deluge. A Sacred 
Drama. By the Rev. W. Basset, M.A., Dvo. 0s. 6d. 

In the Press. 

A Supplement to the Register of East-India Chips, 
continued to the present time. By Horatio Haray. 
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Supplement to London Gaxette. April 26. 

Indian Board , April 25, 1826. 
Copies of the following despatches have been re- 
ceived at the Last- India House, though not offici- 
ally transmitted : 

Copy of Letter from Mai. Gen. Sir Arch. Cam»- 
oell, K.C.B., to Geo. S win ton, Esq., Secretary 
to Bengal Government, dated Head-Quarters, 
Prome, Nov. 30, 1826. * 

Sir : The enemy, In closing in upon our front, 
has been unremitting in his endeavours to intercept 
our communication with Rangoon. Large bodies 
of troops for the service have lately passed our 
flanks on both sides of the Irrawuddy, and the 
state of that river, covered, as it has lately been, 
with large and valuable convoys of stores and trea- 
sure, has necessarily caused me much anxiety, and 
retarded my mov ing forward. Shudoun . M ew, and 
the Sarranuddy districts, have been overrun by 
these itinerant bands, and I have been under the 
necessity of detachiug Lieut. Col. Godwin, with a 
strong detachment, for the purpose of driving the 
enemy from Shudoun, and, if possible, of sur- 
prising any parties he might have in that neigh- 
bourhood. On the night of the 21th, the Lieut. 
Col. marched to Shudoun, but the enemy, receiv- 
ing intelligence of his approach, fled to the interior, 
and the detachment returned to quarters, after 
clearing the left bank of the river for fifteen miles 
below Prome. On the western bank, I deemed It 
of importance to retain possession of Padoun-Mew 
and tor that purpose stationed one hundred men 
of H. M.’s Royal Regt., and one hundred of 26th 
Madras N. I., at that place, under the command 
of Capt. Deane, of the Royals, and supported on 
the river by a division of thd flotilla, under Lieut. 
Kellet, of the Navy. This party was repeatedly 
attacked by the enemy in great force, and the 
meritorious conduct of both officers ami men, as 
detailed in the inclosed copies of letters from Capt. 
Deane, will, 1 am certain, obtain for them the ap- 
probation of the Right Hon. the Gov.-Gen. m 
Council. The first division of H. M.’s 87th Itegt., 
in coming up the river, was fired at from the bank 
by a party of the enemy, and two men were un- 
fortunately killed, with one officer wounded. The 
soldiers Immediately landed anti drove the enemy 
from his post with some Iors. The particulars are 
detailed in a report from the commanding officer, 
Maj Gully, of which a copy is herewith inclosed. 
Two divisions of H. M.’s 67th Regt., with the 
treasure boats, have now arrived, and I purpose 
marching out to attack the enemy to-morrow, the 
coribequence of which will, I trust, be felt by all 
the dependent corps which have so long annoyed us. 

I have, Ac. 

A. CAMPBELL, Maj.-Gen. 
Copy of Letter from Capt. Deane to Adj.-Gen. of 
Forces, dated Pudoon, Nov. 20, 1025. 

Sir ; I have the honour to report, for the Infor- 
mation of the Commander of the Forces, a brush 
which took place between the party under my com- 
mand and the enemy, this morning. In the early 
part of the morning the fog was so thick as to pre- 
clude our seeing any thing in our front, and on its 
clearing up I discovered, by rm%ns of a recon- 
noitering party, that the enemy were in considera- 
ble force on the edge of the jungle in front of my 
left, and shortly after 1 discovered them marching 
in three columns across my front, for the attack of 
my right, left, and centre — their main object being 
evidently to gain the right of the village. I con- 
sequently detached a party to turn their left, and 
had in a tow minutes the satisfaction to observe 
that column retiring in confusion, and with con- 
siderable loss. I then moved forward, with the 
remainder of my party, to attack their centre, 
which also retired in confusion after a very few 
rounds : during this time, their right was engaged 
with a strong picquet which I had placed to dis- 

K he passage or a bridge on the left of the vil- 
thls they effectually did. In both the defence 
centre and left, I was much indebted to the 
prompt assistance afforded me by Lieut. Kellett, 
Royal Navy. The enemy’s force consisted of two 
gilt chattalu and about eight hundred men, armed 
A$iatic Journ . Vol. XXI. No. 125. 


with muskets and spears, with two or three jingals ; 
their loss I conceive to have been about twenty-five 
or thirty men killed. We had not, 1 am happy to 
say, a single man wounded. The enemy, however, 
from the great extent of the village, succeeded in 
setting jt on fire at both ends, but very little 
damage was done, as we extinguished it almost 
immediately. The Rajah and all his attendants 
deserted the place the moment the firing commen- 
ced ; he has, however, just returned, and appears 
much more composed, and highly delighted with 
the result. 

1 have, Ac. 

C. DEANE, Com. Detach. 

Copy of Letter from Capt. Deane to Adj.-Gen. of 

Forces, dated Pudoon, Nov. 25, 1825. 

Sir : I have the honour to report, for the infor- 
mation of the Commander of the Forces, another 
affair which we have had with the Burmese this 
morning. A little before daybreak we hail em- 
barked twenty men of the Royals, and thirty 
sepoys of the 26th Madras N. I., in the light row- 
boats intended to eo-operate with Lieut.-Col. God- 
win on the opposite side of the river. They were 
just in the net of shoving oft* from the shore, when 
the enemy, to the amount of five or six thousand, 
made a rush at our works, howling most horribly, 
and at the same time setting fire to the village, 
which they had entered at all points. We had 
fortunately got an eighteen-pounder into the bat- 
tery late yesterday evening, which, added to two 
twelves which we had before, did great execution. 
Lieut. Kellett, R. N. was at the moment shoving 
off with the row-boats, but instantly returned to 
our assistance, with all his men, and kindly un- 
dertook the superintendence of the guns, the well 
directed fire of which so mainly contributed to 
our success. The enemy, after nearly two hours’ 
sharp firing, retired In admirable order, carrying 
off* great numbers of dead and wounded, so much 
so, that we have not been able to fin 1 more than 
ten or twelve dead bodies. I am happy to add, 
with the exception of one man slightly grazed in 
the elbow by a musquet shot, we have not a man 
either killed or wounded : the Rajah’s house was 
very early in flames ami is burnt to the ground ; 
Indeed T may almost say, the village is completely 
destroyed. The guns in the boats were also of the 
greatest assistance in scouring the village with their 
grape. We have got possession of onejlugaland 
three muskets. 'Hie enemy appeared to have 
several mounted men, but 1 cannot say wliat they 
were. I duly received the Dep. Quart. Mast. 
General’s instructions, to place myself under the 
orders of Lieut.-Col. Godwin, but 1 have as yet 
heard nothing of him, except being informed by a 
serjeant's party of II. M.’s 41st regt., who came 
down in the boats, and arrived during this affair, 
in which they took part, that he was on his .way 
down ; 1 thought it most prudent to report direct, 
not knowing how long it might lie before he arrived. 

— I have, Ac., C. DEANE, Capt. Com. Detach. 
Copy of Letter from Capt. Deane to Adj. Gen. of 
the Forces, dated on the River, near Prome, 
Nov. 26, 1625. 

Sir: 1 have the honour to report, for the infor- 
mation of the Commander of the Forces, that the 
enemy appeared in great force this morning at 
daybreak all along our front, and had a good deal 
of skirmishing with the piquets, but wc could not 
succeed in drawing them within musket-shot of our 
works. They are all armed with muskets, and 
have a great many jingals, and two or more guns, 
with which they annoyed us very considerably, 
having taken up a position in the woody part of 
the village, from whence they opened a musket 
fire on the boats. From this I determined to dis- 
lodge them, and sent a strong party for that pur- 
pose ; these came close upon them and drove th6m 
out with, I have every reason to believe, consi- 
derable loss. They are, however, by no means 
discomfited, and are I understand, determined to 
entrench themselves round us, and make regular 
approaches, as their orders arc peremptory to carry 
the place. In confirmation or this a number of 
their- entrenching tools were left behind by the 
killed and wounded. Our only casualty tills non- 
\ T <ng 
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ing, I am happy to say, is one lascar severely, but 
not dangerously wounded. The first shot grazed 
the jaw-bone, entered the shoulder and came out 
under the armpit. From one of the prisoners 
taken this morning, whom I have, by this oppor- 
tunity, forwarded to Maj. Jackson, I learn there 
are absolutely 5,5uo men now here, and that a 
further force U hourly expected down from Put- 
tnwdown, where he savs the Sctahwoon now is.— 
I have, &c., C. DEANE, Capt. Com. Detachment. 
Copy of Letter from Maj. Cully, to Lieut.-Col. 
Tidy, C. B., Dep. Adj.-Gen. 

Sir : I have the honour to state, for the infor- 
mation of Maj. Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell, com- 
manding the forces, that on the morning of the 
26th inst., while in progress to this station, with 
three companies of H. M.’s 07th Regt. under my 
command, I was suddenly attacked from a steep 
bank covered with jungle, liy the Burmese, 
near the village of T'heacoinbine, when, after a 
short skirmish, they retreated in great confusion ; 
their loss I could not. ascertain, us they carried off 
their killed and wounded. — I have every reason to 
be satisfied with the conduct of both officers and 
men, particularly with that of Capt. Howes, who 
commanded a small party in advance, and sustain- 
ed with great coolness the first .and hea\iest part 
of the enemy’s fire, after having been wounded by 
almost the first shot. J beg leave to bring to the 
notice of Sir Arch. Campbell, the good conduct of 
Mr. Volunteer Hutchins on this occasion, and, in 
fact, ever since he has been with the regiment. — 
1 have, &c., W. S. GULLY, Major Commanding. 
Return of killed, wounded, and missing, in a 
detachment under the command of Maj. Gully, 
I-I. M.’s 87th regt., in action with the enemy 
near Theacomhine, on the 2. r >tli No\. 1 1125. 

H. M.’s 87th regt. — 2 rank and file killed ; 1 capt. 
wounded. 

Name of the officer wounded -Capt. James 
Howes, slightly. 

F. S. TIDY, Lleut.-Col. D. A. G. 
Copy of Letter from Maj. -Gen. Sir Arch, (.’amp- 
bell, K.C.R. to George Swinton, Esq. Secretary 
to Bengal Government, dated 1 1 end -Quarters, 
Camp, on Heights of Napadce, 4tli Dec. 1 825. 
Sir: My last letter* would apprize the right 
hon. the Gov.-Gon. in Council, that the main 
Burmese army, amounting to between fifty and 
sixty thousand men, had taken post in ’lie imme- 
diate vicinity of Prome ; and I have been for the 
last ten days anxiously awaiting an attack upon 
the strong position we had with much labour 
cleared and prepared for giving full effect to the 
movements and operations of our columns, and 
every possible encouragement has been held out 
to induce the enemy to meet us once on open 
ground. Finding him, however, much too wary 
to be drawn from his strong holds in the jungle, 
and Buffering much annoyance and inconvenience 
from his marauding parties, and want of forage ; 
I, on the HOth ult., took measures for making a 

S en era 1 attack upon every accessible part of his 
lie, extending on the east bank of the lrrawmldy, 
from a commanding ridge of hills upon the river, 
to the village of Simbike upon the left, distant 
from Prome eleven miles in a north-east direction. 
The enemy’s army was divided into three corps. 
The left corps commanded by Mi-ha Memiow, an 
old and experienced general, who had been sent 
down from Ava to introduce a new system of con- 
ducting the war, was stockaded in tne jungles at 
Simbike and llyalay, upon the Nawinc river, and 
this corps amounted to 15,000 men, Burmese, 
Sham, and Cassaycrs, of which 700 were cavalry. 
Thecentre, under the immediate orders of the Kee- 
Wonghec, was strongly entrenched upon the hills 
of Napadee, inaccessible, except on one side by a 
narrow pathway, commanded by seven pieces of 
artillery, and on the river-side the navigation was 
commanded by several batteries of heavy ord- 
nance. ThiR corps consisted of 80,000 men, : nd 
the space between the left and centre corps, a thick 
andLextensivc forest, was merely occupied by a 
JWof posts. The enemy's right, under the orders 
of Suadoowoon, occupied the west bank of the 
Irrawaddy, strongly stockaded, and defended by 
artillery. 

Leaving four regta. of Nat. Inf. In the works at 
Prome, on the morning of the 1st inst., I marched 
upon Simbike, with the rest of the force, to dis- 
lodge the corps of Maha Memiow from its position 
on the Nawine river; and, as previously concerted, 
Ms Exc. Commodore Sir James Brisbane, with the 


flotilla, and the 26th Madras N. I., acting in co- 
operation on the bank of the river, shortly after 
daylight commenced a heavy cannonade on the 
enemy’s centre, and qpntinuea nearly two hours to 
attract his chief attentiqp to that point. On reach- 
ing the Nawine river, at the village of Ze-ouke, 
the force was divided into two columns ; the right 
column, under the command of Brig. Gen. Cotton, 
continuing to advance along the left bank of the ri- 
ver, while, with the other column, I crossed at the 
ford of Ze-ouke and advanced upon Simbike and 
Lombek, in a direction nearly parallel with the 
Brig. General’s division. We had to contend with 
every disadvantage of a difficult and enclosed 
country, nor did our information upon the posi- 
tion occupied by the enemy enable me to make 
any previous fixed arrangement for intercepting 
the retreat of an enemy to whom every footpath 
in the jangle was familiar, and whose irregular 
flight would, I was aware, be made by every path 
that promised safety at the moment. My object, 
however, was, that whichever column should have 
the good fortune to fall in with the enemy first, 
should attack him vigorously in front, while the 
other should endeavour to occupy such positions 
as would enable it to cut in upon him, when 
driven from his defences. The route followed by 
Hrig. (Jen. Cotton brought him in front of the 
stockaded position at Simbike, which he at once 
assaulted, and when his fire first opened, the co- 
lumn under my own direction was about a mile 
and a half distant to his left and rear. I, In con- 
sequence, detach'd Brig. Ellington to guard the 
fort at Ze-ouke, and the main road leading to 
Neoun-benzicU. and the position of the Kcc- 
Woonglice, while, with the rest of the column, I 
pushed on towards Sagce, in the hope of falling in 
with the enemy retiring upon Watty goon. Brig. 
Gen. Cotton and his gallant division did not allow 
me time for completing this movement. In less 
than ten minutes every stockade was carried, the 
enemy completely routed, and I had only an op- 
portunity of cannonading his panic-struck masses, 
as they rushed past through the openings of the 
jungle ill the front. The attack upon Simbike 
was most handsomely led by Lieut.-Col. Godwin, 
of II. M.’s 41st regt., with the advanced guard 
of the right column, consisting of the light com- 
panies of II. M.'s Royals, 41st and 88th regts., 
ami the light companies of' the 18th and 28th 
regts. Madras N. 1. ; and H. M. 41st regt, un- 
der Maj. Chambers, stormed at another point, 
with the usual intrepidity of that gallant corps. 
The enemy left three hundred dead upon tne 
ground, with the whole of" his commissariat and 
other stores, guns, from four to live hundred mus- 
kets, and upwards of one hundred (’assay horses. 
The Ixxly of the old commander, Maha Memiow, 
seventy-five years of age, was also found among 
the dead. The enemy’s left corps tints disposed of, 
and finding, from the testimony of all the prison- 
ers, that M ec -day had been fixed upon as#he 
point upon which to re-unite in the event of any 
disaster I at once determined upon marching back 
to Ze-ouke, for the purpose of attacking the cen- 
tre. under the Kce-Woonghce, on the following 
morning. At six in the evening the whole force 
was again assembled at Ze-ouke, where it bivou- 
acked for the night, after a harassing march of 
about twenty miles, which the troops underwent 
with the greatest cheerfulness and spirit. At day- 
light on the morning of the 2d, we wdre again 
in motion. It was my intention to have cut in 
upon the river, so as to divide the Kce-Woonghee’s 
force ; but the*impassable nature of the interve- 
ning country prevented my reaching Pagaon, the 
point I had selected for breaking through his line, 
and the only road that could be discovered, led 
to the front of the fortified ridge of Napadee, 
already alluded to, which, from its inaccessibility 
on three sides, could only be attacked by a limited 
number of men in front. Early in the morning 
I detached Brig.-Gen. Cotton’s division, with or- 
ders to endeavour to push round to the right, and 

S ain the enemy’s flank by every path that could be 
Iscovered, hut, after great exertion, the effort was 
abandoned as wholly impracticable. Our artillery 
being placed in position opened with great effect, 
while his Exc. Commodore Sir James Brisbane 
moved forward and canonaded the heights from the 
river ; I, at the same time, directed Brig. Elring- 
ton to fall in through the jungle to tne right, 
where the Brigadier informs me the enemy oppo- 
sed him with great gallantry and resolution, de- 
fending every tree and breast-work with determin- 
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ied obstinacy. To the Brigadier's left I directed six 
companies of H. M.’a 07th Regt.. under Maj. 
Gully, to advance and drive in the enemy’s posts 
to tne bottom of the ridge : this service was per- 
formed with much spirit, and the enemy was 
driven from all his defences In the valley, retreat- 
ing to liis principal works upon the hills. The 
appearance of these works was sufficiently formid 
ante, and the hills I have already mentioned could 
only be ascended by a narrow road, commanded 
by artillery, and defended by numerous stockadi s 
and breast-works filled with men, apparently all 
armed with muskets. As soon as the artillery and 
rockets, under Capts. Lumsdaine and Graham, 
directed by Lieut. Col. Ilopkinson, had made an 
impression upon the enemy’s works, and silenced 
several of his guns, I ordered the troops to advance 
to the assault. The 1st Bengal brigade, com- 
manded by I.feut.-Col. Sale, and consisting of 
H. M.’s 13th and 311th Itegts. under Majors 
Thornhill and Frith, was directed to advance to 
the breach, and storm the heights in front, and the 
six companies of II. M.’s KJth llegt. advanced 
through the jungle to the right, and drove every 
thing before them on that side : nothing could 
surpass the steadiness and resolute courage dis- 
played in this attack. Scarcely a shot was fired in 
Tetum to the enemy’s continued vollies. ff. M. 
38th regt.. which lerij first entered the enemy’s en- 
trenchments on the heights, driv'ng him from hill 
to hill over precipices which could only be asci nd- 
ed by a narrow stair, until the whole of the for- 
midable position nearly three miles in extent, was 
In our possession. 

During the attack his Exc. Commodore Sir 
James Brisbrane afforded me the most able co- 
operation. and 1 do myself the honour to inclose 
his Excellency’s report of the good conduct of the 
officers and men of the Hon. Company’s service, 
serving on board the flotilla, and I much regret 
to observe the name of Capt. Dawson of if. M.’s 
ship Arachne, who was conspicuously forward in 
the attack, amongst the list of killed. Licuts. 
Underwood, commanding engineer, and Abbott, 
of the Bengal Engine rs who had closely recon- 
noitred the enemy’s position, both volunteered to 
lead the columns, and were, l am sorry to say, 
both wounded in that service. I have also to 
regret the loss of some promising young officers 
and brave soldiers : but I am happy to observe 
that our loss, considering the extent and strength 
of the enemy’s positions and great numerical su- 
periority, has not been great ; and I owe it to the 
troops to say, that the impression of their own 
steadiness and intrepidity upon the minds of the 
enemy, could alone have secured to them the 
brilliant successes of the 1st ami 2d, with so few 
casualties as will la? found in the Returns I have 
the honour herewith to transmit. 

The defeat of the enemy’s anny on the cast 
bH!k of the Irrawuddy has been most complete. 
He has been driven from all his strong positions 
In this neighbourhood, with the loss of nil his 
artillery, great quantities of ammunition, and 
warlike stores ; and although it is impossible, 
from the nature of the ground, to calculate the 
extent of his loss in killed and wounded, 1 am 
satisfied he has suffered most severely ; and I am 
much mistaken if the Burmese commander again 
assembles a force within many thousands of the 
number lately in our front. The right corps of 
the enemy’s army, under Sudda Woon, appears 
still to occupy some high ground on the west bank 
of the Irrawuddy. Measures are now in progress 
for attacking that division, and I have no doubt 
It will be dislodged from its defence to-morrow 
morning. On the 6th, I purpose inarching upon 
Meeaday, by the Ncoun-benzick road, with the 
first division of the army. Brig. Gen. Cotton, 
with the second division, will remain a few days 
longer to act in co-operation with the flotilla, m 
the event of the enemy having rallied in liis de- 
fences on the river between Prome and Ncoun- 
benzick. I have no certain information upon his 
next rallying point. Meeaday on the east, and 
Maloune on the west bank of the river, are both 
fortified, and are furnished with artillery. They 
are both named as the probable points of re-union, 
and I shall lose no time in appearing before which- 
ever they have chosen for that purpose; but I 
think it important that one division should 
continue to act in co-operation with the flotilla, 
until It is clearly ascertained that the navigation 
of the river isopen between this and Meeaday. 

1 have to solicit the attention of the right hon. 


the Gov. Gen. in Council to the judicious and cor- 
dial, co-operation afforded me by his Exc. Commo- 
dore Sir James Brisbane, and the boats of H.M.’s 
squadron employed on this service. My best 
thanks are due to Brig. Gen. Cotton, for the able 
manner in which he led his column, and for h?s 
judic ? ons and decisive attack upon the enemy's 
left at Simbike. The services of Brig. Elrington, 
Lieuts.Col. Godwin and Sale, Majors F ith. Cham- 
bers, Thornhill, and Gully, who ltd columns, also 
claim my notice. Lieut. Col.' Ilopkinson, com- 
manding artillery, Lieut. Col. Pollock and Capt. 
Graham, of the Bengal artil., merit my fullest 
approbation for their exertions, and Capt. Lums- 
daine, of the Bengal horse artil., although badly 
wounded, refused to quit the battery, and con- 
tinued from his chair to direct the fire of his guns. 
Urig. Gen. Cotton informs me that he received 
every aid from the experience of Brigs. Arm- 
strong and Brotlic, serving under his command. 
From my deputies adj. and quart, mast, gen,, 
Lieut. Cul. Tidy and Maj. Jackson, and from my 
military secretary, Capt. Snodgrass, I received 
every aid and assistance during these operations ; 
and Capt. Smith, of the Bengal army, volunteered 
his services, and accompanied me as aide-de-camp 
on the occasion.— -I have the honour to be, die. 

AnviiiH.KLD Campbell, Major Gen. 


General Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, 
of the Army under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Sir Arch. Campbell, K.C.H., inaction with the 
enemy on the 1st Dec. 1825. 

2d bat. 1st or royal regt. — 1 serj., 2 rank and file, 
killed; 1 cns., 5 rank and file, wounded. 

I I.M. 41st. regt — 2 licuts., 1 serj., 11 rank and 
file, killed ; 3 sci js. 25 rank and file, wounded. 

II. M. ilJKli regt. -2 rank and file, wounded. 
lllC.li Madras N.I. — 2 rank and file, killed. 

1st bat. Madras pioneers— 1 licut., 4 rank and 
file, wounded. 

Names of Officers Killed and Wounded. 

Killed — Licuts. T. B. M. Sutherland and W 
Gossip, 11. M. 41st. regt. 

Wounded — Ens. J. Campbell, 2d bat. 1st or roya 
icgt., since dead; Lieut. J. Smith, 1st bat. Madras 
pioneers, dangerously. 

F. S. Tmv, Lieut. Col. D.A.G. 


General Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, 
of the Army under the c mmian:l of Maj. Gen. 
Sir rch. Campbell, K. C.U., in action with the 
enemy on the 2d Dec. 1! 21. 

Bengal enginceis — 1 licut. wounded. 

Mac Iras engineers — 1 licut. wounded. 

Bengal horse artil.— 1 gun lascar killed ; 11 rank 
and file, wounded. 

II. M. ;ttl: h regt. — 1 lieut., 1 rank and file, killed ; 
11 rank and file, wounded. 

I I.M. 47th regt.— 3 rank and file, killed ; 1 Capt., 
1 lieut., 1 serj., 2f ! rank and file, wounded. 

11. M. 87th regt. — 2 rank and file, killed ; 1 maj., 

1 lieut., 2 serj Is., 21 rank and file, wounded; 1 rank 
and file, missing. 

.'Mill Madias N.I. — 1 rank and file killed; 1 serj., 
7 rank and file, wounde d. 

1st bat. Madras pioneers — 2 rank and file, 
wounded. 

Names of Officers Killed and Wounded. 
Killed— Lieut. II. C. lv. Proctor H.M.3Hth regt. 
Wounded — Lieut. Abbott , Bengal engineers, 
slightly; Lieut. Underwood, Madras engineers, 
severely, not dangerously ; Capt. and Brev. Maj. 
Backhouse and l.icut. J. Gordon, I I.M. 47th regt., 
severely, not dangerously ; Maj. W. is. Gully, 
II. M. 87th regt., slightly; Licut. .1. S. Bay lee, 
II.M. 87th regt., dangerously, since dead. 

F. S. Tidy, Licut. Col. D.A.G. 

Return of Ordnance and M ilitary Stores captured 
from the enemy in the operations of the 1st and 
2d Dec. 1825, by the army and flotilla. 

NapadeC Camp, Dec. 4, 1825. 
Iron Guns — 4 one and half poundeTS, 12 jingals, 
taken during the operations of the 1st Dec., a very 
considerable quantity of gunpowder, and a great 
number of muskets destroyed. 

Brass Guns— 1 thirty-two pounder, 1 nine ditto, 

2 swivels. 

Iron Guns— 1 nine-pounder, 4 s'x ditto, l four 
ditto, 1 three ditto, 2 two ditto, 4 swivels. 

Iron cirronades — 2 twelve-pounders, 2 six ditto. 
Taken by the army in the operations of the 2d 
Dec., a very considerable quantity of shot and 
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gunpowder found on the works, also a number of 
Jingals not yet collected. 

Brefs Gun— 1 six-pounder. 

Iron Guns— 3 twelve-pounders, 1 two ditto. Ta- 
ken by the flotilla about a ton of gunpowder, 400 
muskets, and a large quantity of round shot, of 
different descriptions. 

C. HOPKINSON, Lieut. Col. 

Com. artillery with the forces. 

Copy of Letter from MAj.Gen. Sir Arch. Campbell, 
K.C.B., to Geo. Swinton, Esq., Sec. to Bengal 
Government, dated Head-Quarters, Camp, on 
the Heights of Napadec, Dec. 5, 1826. 

Sir : In my despatch of yesterday I mentioned 
•my Intention of attacking the enemy's right wing, 
under Sudda Woon, posted on the west bank of 
the Irrawuddy. Having concerted measures with 
his Excellency Commodore Sir James Brisbane, I 
directed Brig. Gen. Cotton to cross the river in the 
course of last night, with the division under his 
command, and, if possible, to land above the po- 
sition occupied by the enemy. This the Brig.Gen. 
effected, and I had the pleasure early in the morn- 
ing of seeing my orders carried into the fullest 
fffect, as detailed in the letter herewith inclosed. 

I have, dec. A. CAMPBELL, Maj. Gen. 

jy of Letter from Brig. Gen. Cotton, to Maj. 
Jen. Sir Arch. Campbell, K.C.B., commander of 
the forces. 

Sir: You did me the honour of placing a pro- 
portion of the division under my command this 
morning, with orders ro attack and dislodge the 
right wing of the enemy’s army , situated in a series 
of stockades on the right bank of the river. The 
details were as follows: — 250 Royal regt. ; 270 H. 
M.’s 41st regt. ; 260 H.M.’s i)0th regt. ; Lt. Comp. 
28th Madias N.l. ; 100 pioneers. 

This operation was performed in conjunction 
with the navy and flotilla, and, I am happy to 
add, was attended with the most complete success. 
The enemy retired from their stockades on the 
river from the severe fire from four howitzers and 
some rockets, ably directed by Licuts. Paton and 
Seton, of the Bengal artillery; but, on taking 
possession of them, it was discovered they had a 
stockaded work about half a mile in the interior, 
completely man net l and occupied by guns. Brig. 
Armstrong, Col. Brodie, and Col. Godwin imme- 
diately moved upon its centre and right, and I 
took the royals to the left, and the work was car- 
ried instantly, the enemy leaving three hundred 
dead on the field, and dispersing in every direction. 
I have sent in several prisoners, and from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty muskets were 
broken by my men, having been abandoned by the 
enemy. I have set fire to the whole of their de- 
fences, and have only to add my warmest acknow- 
ledgments to Brig. Armstrong, who commanded 
the advance ; to Col. Brodie, who had charge of 
the light companies ; and Col. Godwin, who com- 
manded the reserve ; and to every officer and man 
who was engaged. The adj. general's and quart, 
mast general's staff, under Capts. Hitchings and 
Steele, and my own personal staff, Capt. Wain- 
wrlght, 47th regt., and Lieut. Wilson, 19th Light 
Inf., I venture to bring to your notice for their zeal 
on this and every oilier occasion. The artillery 
taken consisted of one eighteen pounder carronade, 
and five others, from four to six pounders, with a 
I urge quantity of jlngals — The operations of this 
day naturally connecting ine with his Majesty’s 
navy and the flotilla, 1 nope it will not be con- 
strued Into presumption my venturing to bring to 
your excellency's notice the most cordial co-opera- 
tion and Valuable assistance 1 derived from his Exc. 
Commodore Sir James Brisbane, who directed per- 
sonally the whole of the boats who cannonaded and 
cleared the advance of the troops from their dis- 
embarking above their position to their entering 
the enemy's works. — I am happy to say this ser- 
vice was performed with the trifling loss of one 
man killed, and four wounded. 

I have, &c. W. COTTON, B. G. 


The following despatches, relating to 
the anterior operations, are not included 
in the Gazette : they are here subjoined, 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette . 

To George Swinton, Esq. 

Sir In continuation of my letter of yesterday, 
1 much regret to state for the Information of tne 


right han. the Gov. Gen. In Council, that the 
important movement therein contemplated could 
not be carried into effect, owing to the enemy's 
superior forte and the strength of his positions. 

The point upon which tne different corps were 
directed to move was the village of Watly-goon, 
distant from Prome twenty miles, where my in- 
formation led me to suppose a body of only two 
thousand five hundred Shams and Burmese were 
assembled, and from the easterly position they 
had chosen, with the apparent purpose of ha- 
rassing our right flank in advancing, or of falling 
into our rear, annoying the garrison of Prome, ana 
endeavouring to intercept our communication with 
that place. 

For the purpose of dislodging this force (as I 
yesterday did myself the honour of stating), I 
placed two brigades of Madras N. I. under the 
command of Col. McDowall, directing him to 
approach the enemy's position at Watty-goon, 
with three regts. of N.l , so as to assail hfi left 
flank, while Maj. Evans with the 22d N.L, was 
ordered to move upon the front of the position, 
and to attack in concert with the main body ; I 
also moved forward the 18th N.l. to the ground 
left by the22d, to be in readiness to afford support 
to the latter corps if required. The uncertain state 
of the roads and country did not permit of the 
columns l>eing accompanied by artillery. 

The 22d N.l. came upon the enemy’s pooitkm at 
Watty-goon, and Maj. Evans, from the firing on 
his right, considering Col. McDowall's column in 
tiic aid of attacking, gallantly moved forward to 
take his share in the engagement, but finding 
liimself mistaken .in that point, and the enemy 
much too numerous and strongly posted to be as- 
sauited by a single regt., he deemed it prudent to 
retire, wnich appears to have been done with 
steadiness and regularity. 

The columns under Col. McDowall’s immediate 
command, approached the position of Watty- 
goon by the left flank, as directed, and reached 
that point, after « sharp conflict with the enemy's 
troops in advance, but the apparent strength of 
tiie position, ana his very superior numerical force, 
did not, in the opinion of the senior officers, war- 
rant an assault with the means at their disposal, 
and a retreat was determined on, in the course of 
which tiie :<8th N.I., which had been delayed by 
unforeseen and untoward circumstances, came in 
most opportunely upon the enemy’s flank, and 
materially checked his following up our retreating 
column. 

I have to lament tiie loss of a good and worthy 
officer in Lieut. Col. Com. McDowall, and several 
other brave officers and soldiers, as will appear by 
the list of killed and wounded; but it affords me 
peculiar satisfaction to observe by the concurring 
testimony of the officers employed, and the official 
reports of commanding officers herewith transmit- 
ted, that the troops engaged conducted thems^es 
with .that steadiness and valour which has ever 
eminently distinguished the sepoys of the Madras 
army. — I have, A:c. 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, Maj. Gen. 

Head- Quarters, Prome, 18th Nov. 1825. 

To the Deputy Adjutant General to the Forces. 

Sir : In conformity with the orders received on 
the 14th Inst., from the Quart. Mast. General's 
department, I have the honour to acquaint you, for 
the information of Gen. Campbell, K. C. B., that 
1 moved with the Regt. from our encampment on 
the Nullah at eight o’clock on the night or the 16th, 
to co-operate with Lieut. Col. Com. McDowall, 
in a simultaneous attack upon that part of the 
enemy’s force reported to he in the vicinity of, 
or at the village of Wattygoon. At twelve dock 
p. m. the guide reported that we were not. Bur 
from the advance guard of the enemy, on which I 
halted till about four o'clock, when I again, ad- 
vanced, and at about six came up with a body, 
stated by the guide to be their advanced piquet, 
consisting of about 600 men, on whom I com- 
menced a skirmishing attack, following them 
through the jungle on either side the road. 

During this operation we heard a heavy firing In 
front to the right, which conceiving to be Col. 
McDowall’s column driving in the enemy on his 
side, I expedited my advance, covered by the light 
company under Capt. Bird. 

On coming to an opening in a very thick part 
of the jungle, which the guide pointed out as 
the entrance to the enemy's position, I found my 
advance checked by a very heavy fire, on which I 

inline. 
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Immediately formed the regiment into line In rear 
of the advance* and aa much to the right as the 
jungle would admit of. 

Conceiving the check experienced by the light 
company to be caused by a body of the enemy 
drawn up for the defence of this entrance to their 
position, I brought up two companies to its sup- 
port, with a view of forcing the passage, bringing 
my regt. into line upon their position, and com- 
mencing an attack, in conjunction with that 1 
hojicd to find Col. McDowall making on their main 

On coming up with these two companies I found 
myself under a heavy, well-directed, and destruc- 
tive fire, from what appeared to be a bastion of a 
fortified position. 

I found the leading subdivision of the light com- 
pany nearly annihilated, and both the officers of 
that company wounded; that the men of the other 
companies were falling in numbers, and perceiving 
no indication that my hopes of a conjoint attack on 
the other side were correct, together with the guide’s 
report that the enemy were 5,000 strong, supported 
by cavalry, I determined to retire. 

. The regt. marched off in good order, and was 
almost immediately pursued by a strong body of 
the enemy. 

On gaining some ground, 1 thought it advisable 
to reform my line to check their advance. Seeing 
that the fire from the right wing which was first 
formed hail the desired effect, and that the left 
was well locked up, 1 resolved on continuing my 
march, apprehensive that should the other co- 
lumns of attack not have shewn themselves, the 
main body, with the cavalry, might have been 
brought tq act against me. 

We then continued our march without interrup- 
tion, the enemy following with great lioldness, and 
galling our rear for about three miles, during which 
operation we suffered severely in killed and wound- 
ed ; those unable to move, with assistance of the 
latter, 1 regret to say, we were unavoidably obliged 
to leave on the ground. 

The regiment, though considerably exhausted 
from marching all night, and the operations of the 
day, marched in good united order till we were 
within five or six miles of camp, when unfortu- 
nately, from the want of guides, all of whom made 
off at the commencement of the affair, we took a 
wrong road, the direction of which we followed 
for about five miles. On retracing our steps we 
met two sepoys of the lHth N. 1. who thinking to 
lead us by a short road into Capt. Ross’s camp, 
brought us through a deep swamp and jungle, which 
caused our having many stragglers, and prevented 
our arriving in our position till four in the even- 
ing, the regt. having been under arms for twenty 
hours. 

I think It my duty to state to you, for the Gene- 
rats information, my entire satisfaction at the con- 
stmey and perseverance with which the regt. sus- 
tained itself under the very heavy and destructive 
fire from the enemy’s work, until they received my 
orders to move off, and the steady manner in whicn 
they retired under the enemy’s galling fire. 

I beg particularly to recommend to the General's 
notice the conduct of Capt. Bird and Lieut. Darby, 
Who were both wounded with the light comp., and 
I am much indebted to the whole of the officers 
for their assistance and support under such frying 
circumstances. 

Lieut. Hay, though severely wounded, continued 
with his company all the enemy had ceased to in- 
terrupt our march. 

To Lieut, and Adj. Bird I feel particularly in- 
debted for the very active and useful aid I derived 
from him during the whole of these operations. 

Lieut. D’Monmorency, of the Quart.-Mast. Ge- 
neral’ll department, who conducted my march, dis- 
played much gallantry and seal in this affair, being 
almost constantly In advance under the enemy's 
lire. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a return 
of our loss, which I am sorry to say Is very severe. 
Thirty -seven wounded men were brought into 
camp, although all the dooley bearers, with the ex- 
ception of one set, ran off during the action. 

Many of those reported missing fell into the rear 
from exhaustion during bur long and harassing 
march.. 

The pain 1 still feel from my wound, and the 
amputation of my finger, will, I hope, plead my 
excuse for any Inaccuracy In this report, as well as 


for my not having made It Immediately on coming 
to my ground last evening. V have, Ac. 

(Signed) R. LACEY EVANS, Maf, 
Comg. 22d Regt. M. N. I. 
Camp, JSecoup 17 th Nov., 1825. 

To Lieut. Col. Tidy, Dep. Adj. Gen. 


Sir : I have the honour to state for the informa- 
tion of the Commander of the forces, that the force 
under the command of the late Brig. McDowall, 
marched from this on the evening of the 15th at 
t> o'clock P. M. and had proceeded about lk miles, 
when the advanced guard, under Capt. Coyle, 28th 
ltegt , fell in with a party of the enemy, to the 
number of 100 or 150 men, apparently advancing. 
After the exchange of a few shots, during which 
two sepoys were wounded, the enemy were driven 
back with loss, as we afterwards ascertained by 
seeing on our return 3 bodies on the spot where the 
affair took place. 

After crossing a nullah, the troops were halted 
for about an hour and a half, after which we pro- 
ceeded forward, and heard a shout from a party 
of the enemy, who had occupied a village about 
4 miles from the spot we had halted at. 

About daybreak a bugle was heard a considera- 
ble distance to our left, and about half past seven it 
was again heard, and shortly after a heavy firing 
commenced from the spot where the bugle sound 
Wits heard, which was then answered by our bugles ; 
we then advanced as rapidly as possible for about 
the space of an hour, during which the firing 
continued on the left, principally musketry, but 
latterly of heavy guns also, when we discovered 
the enemy in front, to which we were advancing; 
six comps, from the 28th were ordered as a flanking 
party to the right, when a severe conflict took 
place — the enemy liehig in great force and provided 
with jingals and muskets, disputed every Inch of 
ground with great resolution. About this period, 
(’ant. Coyle was wounded in the anti by a musket 
ball, and a contusion on the breast by a spent 
j ingal bull. A ft er proceeding in this manner about 
4 miles, the 43d Regt. was ordered to take the 
place of the 2fltli, which was in front of the column, 
and proceeded fighting their way for about a mile, 
when they unexpectedly arrived in front of some 
strong works. From which a well-directed and 
heavy fire was kept up. The Grenadier Comp, 
under Ens. Elsey, 43d, was ordered to advance to 
that part of the works from which the heaviest fire 
proceeded, to endeavour to keep it under, on 
which service It advanced with the most deter 
mined resolution ; but on arriving near th" 
works, the firing became so heavy and gallln e 
that it was found necessary to return. At thifl 
time, I regret to state, Brig. McDowall was sho« 
in the head by a musket ball and died immediately t 
and nearly at the same moment, Lients. Manning: 
Ranken, and Ens. Elsey, 43d Regt., were obligee, 
to be brought away, being all severely wounded. 
Lieut. Ranken, 1 am sorry to say, is since dead of 
his wounds. 

Unprepared as the force was with means for 
assault, I found it necessary, after taking the ad- 
vice of the sen. officers, to direct the retreat to 
be sounded, the rear guard commanded by Capt. 
Wiggins, assisted by Capt. McLeod, who, in a 
most gallant and judicious manner covered the 
retreat, which was made In as regular a man- 
ner as circumstances and the nature of the country 
would admit of, being a complete jungle, aha 
under a severe and heavy fire from great numbers 
of the enemy who were in the jungle, and on our 
right and left, nearly surrounding our column 
and threatening to cut off our retreat, assisted by 
numerous bodies of cavalry, to the number of 500 
or 600. 

After a dreadful harassing march of ten miles, 
which, during the latter part, was rendered still 
more distressing by the men dropping on the road 
from fatigue having rested only an hour and a 
half since their departure from Prome, we at 
length reached a river, or large nullah, about 
nine miles from Prome, which having crossed, I 
allowed the troops, for about an hour (the enemy 
had left pursuing us), when we proceeded, and 
arrived at Prome at about half past seven last 
evening. 

I am sorry to say, from the want of a greater 
number of doolies,, and absolute exhaustion of‘ 
the bearers, notwithstanding the exertion of the 
sepoys and the officers giving their horses to bring 
in the wounded, Ac., 1 was obliged to leave the 
dead and s me wounded men in the rear. 


694 Home Intelligence. I May, 

I feel it the greatest pleasure in making known val had beat very heavy, now entirely ceased; and 

to the commander of the forces, that the conduct not being able to ascertain the position of the 

of both officers and men deserves every praise, detachment, I had no option left but to retreat, 

especially for their conduct during so harrassing a or permit myself to be surrounded by an over- 
retreat : their exertions were unreraltted. whelming force, without hopes of succour or sub- 

I am particularly indebted to Cant. Wiggins, sistence of any kind. I therefore commenced my 

commanding 43d regt., and Capt. McLeod, for retreat about one o’clock, and as 1 heard no more 

the able manner they covered the retreat, also to firing on either part, I trust the diversion made by 

Capt. White, ass. qr.-mas. gen., and Capt. John- the 33th N. 1. in favour of Col. McDowall's de- 

s ton, M. B., Capt. Coyle was, I am sorry to say, tachment, suggested and arranged by the corn- 

wounded early In the action, whereby I was de- mander of the forces, was effected, although from 

prlved of the service of that valuable officer during the badness of the roads, and the distance being 

the retreat, and the command of the regt. devol- much greater than expected, not precisely in the 

vlng on Capt. Bell : his conduct and exertions manner dictated to me ; the retreat was effected 

deserve my best thanks. Mr. Assist. Surg. Suthcr- without any opposition by the enemy, and the 

land, of the 28th, deserves every praise for his regt. reached the village of Sanagie at 4 p.m., 16th 

attention to the wounded: in his attention to the inst., halted two hours, and marched Into Prome 

men he was unremitting, as also Mr. Assist. Surg. at 7 o’clock a.m., 17th inst. 

Camming, 43d, who was equally so. The nature of the duty in which the regt. was 

I reckon the enemy, from the very large bodies employed did not afford an opportunity of dls * 
1 saw in different parts of the jungle, to amount to tlnguishing itself by any shining military exploit, 

at least to 10 or 12,000 Inf., and every way well except that the light company, under Capt. Dow- 

armed. den and Lieut. Willis dashed down upon the ene- 

Enclosed Is a list of the killed and wounded, &c. my in a most spirited style, and retreated, and 

of the two rests, under my Command. — I have, dec. ceased firing upon the signal being given, in the 

CHARLES BROOK, Lieut.-Col., 28th Regt. most orderly manner, and the whole of the regt. 

Prome, 17th Nov., 1825. prepared for action with zeal and alacrity as well 

as the best order. I must, in justice to the regt., 

To Iiieut.-Col. Tidy, Dep. Adj.-Oen. of the Forces. beg leave to call your attention to the severe and 

Sir : I have the honor to report, for the infor- harrassing march endured by the corps throughout 

mation of the commander of tne forces, that, in the whole affair in which the officers and men 

obedience to orders, I marched from camp at bore almost total want of rest for two nights and 

Thomba-la, with the 3Rth Madras N. I. at ^ p. m. one day with the greatest patience and cheerful- 

on the 15th inst., and arrived near to the village of ness. 1 have, &c. 

Saagle, at four o’clock next morning: here the (Signed) D. C. SMITH, Lieut. Col. Corn- 
ell loes refused to proceed from not being able to manding 38th N.l. 

find the road in tne dark and was obliged to wait Camp, near Proine, 17tli Nov. 1825. 
until daylight, and only reached Saagie at (J a. m. 

16th inst., I was induced to make this movement General Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing 
in preference to proceeding by the direct route to in the Army under the Command of Major Gen. 

Wattygoung, in the hope of finding Col. Me Sir Arch. Campbell, K.C.B., in Action with the 

Dowall’s detachment, whose bugles were heard Enemy on the 16th Nov. 1825. 

near this place, and also on account of my being 22d Regt. Madras N. I. — 1 havildar and 16 rank 

too late to proceed direct to Wattygoung. which I and file, killed ; 1 major, 1 captain, 4 lieutenants, 
could not hope to reach before twelve o’clock. and 38 rank and flic, wounded ; 2 havildars, 7 rank 

On arriving at the village of Saagie, I heard and file, and 1 bhecstec, missing. 

some firing in the direction of Wattygoung, and 28th Regt. Madras N.l 10 rank and file killed ; 

which appared about seven miles distant ; — the re- 1 captain, 1 havildar, and 18 rank and file, 

poTts becoming heavier and more frequent, I pro- wounded ; 15 rank and file missing 

ceeded towards Wattygoung at seven o’clock, and 43d Regt. Madras N.l — 1 havildar, and 25 rank 
came up with the firing at twelve o’clock ; here 1 and file, killed ; 2 captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 

observed the enemy in considerable numbers, con- 1 subadar, 5' liavildars, 47 rank and file, and 1 

slating of cavalry and infantry, with jingals and bheestee, wounded ; 17 rank and file missing, 

small guns. 1 directed the light company to ad- Stall— 1 licut. col. commandant killed, 

vance in front and skirmish with what appeared to Name of Officer Killed — Staff— Licut. Col. Com. 

be the rear of the enemy while the regt. emerged R. McDowell. 

from the narrow road In the jungle and formed Names of Officers Wounded. 43d Madras N.l. 
column of companies when they proceeded to the — Capt. II. Wiggins, slightly; Capt. A. McLeod, 

attack the light infantry ceasing firing and joining slightly; Lieut. C. Ilanken, dangerously, since 

the regt. ; the enemy were so much taken by sur- dead; Licut. E. C. Manning, severely; Ens. W. 

prise that they fled before the regt. could rcaoh Elsey, dangerously ; Soobadar Soobramodky, 
them, having only lost a few men by the firing of slightly. 

the light infantry. 28th Madras N.l — Capt. II. Coyle, severely and 

The enemy’s cavalry having made some move- dangerously, 
ments, which I thought indicated an attack on the 22(1 Madras N.L — Major R. L. Evans, severely ; 
regt., I formed square, and remained for some Capt. C. M. Bird, severely, not dangerously ; 

time In this position, repeatedly sounding the Lieut. J. 1\ Hay, severely, not dangerously; 

bugles to attract the attention of Col. Me Dowall’s Licut. F. Darby, slightly; Lieut. J. Shapland, 

detachment, but without effect, as no answering slightly ; Lieut. M. Poole, Bllghtly. 

sounds were heard; the firing, which on our am- (Signed) F. S. TIDY, Licut. Col. D.A.G. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF commons, April 7. 

Juries in India Dill — On the motion for 
receiving the report on this bill, 

- Mr. Hume said, he wished to make a 
few observations on the bill. There was 
gne clause which gave to the judges the 
J&wer of selecting natives to serve as 
‘vfSlers. He thought it would be better to 
distinctly that one-half of the jury 
^fduld be natives. It would be desirable 


that the regulations acted - upon by the 
judges in each presidency, with reference 
to the selection of jurors, should be trans- 
mitted to this country. The subject would 
thus be frequently brought under consi- 
deration, and could not fail to be produc- 
tive of good effects. He would recom. 
mend that the judges should appoint 
juries to assess damages, as was the case 
here. Something should be also done 
towards ameliorating the condition of the 
half castes, who were now excluded from 

almost 
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almost every situation of honour or of 
profit. 

Mr. W. Wynn said, lie feared that 
great inconvenience would arise from 
adopting the suggestion of the hon. mem- 
ber. With respect to a regular return of 
the regulations acted upon by the judges 
in each presidency, he saw no necessity 
for it. It would answer every purpose if 
it should he produced occasionally upon 
motion. It would not be wise, under 
existing circumstances, to allow natives 
to sit as jurors on the trial of Christians. 
Though the half castes were excluded 
from the Company’s service, they, were, 
in many instances, taken into the service 
of the King, in which some distinguished 
themselves, and rose to the highest rank. 

This bill was passed April 10. 

April 26. 

Affair at Jlarrackjmor . — Mr. Ilttrne 
begged to know from the right lion, the 
President of the Board of Control, whether 
he intended to lay before the House any 
details respecting the despatch of the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India, or the investiga- 
tion ordered as to the late melancholy 
transactions at Barrackpoor in India? 

Mr. Wynn said he had received such a 
despatch as that alluded to, and did not think 
it expedient to place that information on 
the table of the House. 

Mr. Bright inveighed against the prin- 
ciple on which the Burmese war had com- 
menced, and the expense and waste of 
blood by which it was carried on. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-1ND1A HOUSE. 

On the 11 th April a ballot was taken 
on the question, that the sum of .£5,000 
be granted to Mr. Buckingham. 'i’lie 
question was decided in the negative ; the 
numbers were as follows : ivz. 


For the question 157 

Against it 436 


Majority against the grant, 279. 

On the 12th April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House for the election of 
six Directors.* At six o’clock the glasses 
were closed, and delivered to the scruti- 
neers, who reported the numbers to be as 


follow, viz. 

James Pattison, Esq 1736 

John Lock, Esq 1646 

James Stuart, Esq 1442 

Charles Mills, Esq 1379 

John Bebb, Esq..... 1306 

Henry St. Geo. Tucker, Esq ,...1078 

James Llivet Carnac, Esq 1054 

Charles Mackinnon, Esq 6 97 

Sir William Young, Bart 618 


Whereupon James Pattison, John Lock, 
James Stuart, Charles Mills, John Bebb, 
and Henry St. G. Tucker, Esqs., were 
declared duly elected. 

* For new List of Directors, see page 687. 


On the 13th April a Court of Directors 
was held, when the six new Directors took 
the oaths and their seats. Sir George 
Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., and the 
hon. Hugh Lindsey were elected Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman for the year 
ensuing. 

Edward Lawford, Esq. has been ap- 
pointed Solicitor to the lion. East- India 
Company, in the room of Henry Smith, 
Esq., deceased. 

CAW. EYL.ES. SHIP MALCOLM. 

u At anchor in the Downs, 20 th Feb. 1826* 

“ Dear Sir, — On the point as we are of 
taking leave of you and your excellent 
ship, after a passage of upwards of four 
months from Madras, we are unanimously 
impressed with the desire of expressing the 
sentiments and good wishes, with which 
your conduct during that period has inspir- 
ed us. 

“ Of your character for professional 
science and skill, although it has our en- 
tire confidence, we presume not here to 
ofFer an opinion ; but we should do vio- 
Jence to our feelings, if we were to remain 
silent on the object of your unremitting 
watchfulness and atteutien to the duties 
of your ship, of the gentlemanlike mild- 
ness and cheerfulness of your manners, or 
of your marked consideration for our com- 
fort anil accommodation. 

“ These have been such (particularly 
when the crowded state of your ship is ad» 
verted to), as strongly to entitle you to our 
warmest sentiments of gratitude, respect 
and regard. 

“ Permit us then, dear Sir, to assure 
you of these sentiments, and do us the 
favour to accept, as a further token of their 
sincerity, a small piece of plate which we 
shall have the honour of presenting to 
you in London. 

“ And now, farewell ! Believe that 
wherever your active and useful labours 
may lead you, you will carry with you our 
best wishes for your health and success ; 
and our fervent prayers, that when in due 
season, you may bring them to a close, 
they may be crowned with the fullest 
measure of that happiness and prosperity 
which you so well deserve. 

“ Sensible as we are that we have occa- 
sioned much trouble to the officers of the 
ship, you will oblige us by convoying to 
them our thanks for the readiness with 
which they have afforded us their assist- 
ance, and our united good wishes for their 
welfare. Believe us. Dear Sir, &c. &c. 
(Signed) “ Robert Sewell, Major Gen. 

“ John Leslie, Major 69th regt. comm. 

“ Matthew Jenour, Capt. 69th regt. 

“ Richard Brunton, Capt. 13th drags. 

“ John Smith, Capt. 69th regt. 

“ W. II. Sherlock, Lieut. 69th regt. 

“ Charles L. Dickson, Lieut. 69th regt. 

“ Peter 
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IMay, 


“ Peter Taylor, Lieut. 69th regt. 

•« W. B. Friaell, Lieut. 30tb fregt. 

“ Charles Stuart, Lieut. 69th regt. 

“ J. £. Muttlebury, Lieut. 69th regt. 

“ H. D. O’Halloran, Lieut. 69th regt. 

«« A. C. Anderson, Ensign 69th regt. 

c< G. B. Rose, Lieut, and Adj. 69th regt. 

u Thos. Shoolbraid, Q. Mast. 69th regt. 

“ J. J. Coghlan, Asst. Surg. 69th regt.” 

LIEUT. COL. FARQUHAR. 

The Chinese inhabitants of Singapore 
have, through the house of Messrs. Rim- 
dle, Bridge, and Co., presented Lieut. Col. 
Farquhar, late resident and commandant of 
that settlement, with a valuable and very 
elegant piece of plate, as a mark of their 
high estimation of his character and govern • 
ihent as well at Malacca as at Singapore. 


CURRENCY AT THE CAVE. 

The Committee of Merchants trading 
to the Cape of Good Hope, announce that 
a direct communication from the Treasury 
states that his Majesty*?; ministers have 
come to the determination to make no 
alteration in the measures respecting the 
circulating medium of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in the east, j 
4/A Light Drags. Lieut. G. Parlby to lie rapt., 
v. Burrowes dec (30 Sept. 25) ; Tom. A. E. Brom- 
wich to be Ueut., v. Murray dec. ; and G. A. Brown- 
low to be com., v. Bromwich (both ] 2 Aug. i >;»). 

llrA Light Drags. Cant. J. Tomlinson, from 
13th L.D., to be capt., v. Wetherall, who exch. (17 
Oct. 25) ; Com. W. Handley to bclieut. by purch., 
v. Stewart prom. ; and C. It. Hyndman to be com. 
by purch., v. Handley (both 0 Apr.) 

13/A Light Drags. Capt. It. Brunton to be maj. 
by purch., v. Higgins prom. (2 Mar.); Capt. C. 
Wetherall, from 11th L.D., to be capt., v. Tom- 
linson, who exch. (17th Oct. 25) ; Lieut. J. II. 
Maitland to he capt. by purch., v. Brunton (2 
Mar.) ; Com. J. G- Evered to be lieut. by purch., 
v. Lang prom, in 0th F. (17 Feb.); Com. T. F. 
Hart to hie lieut. by purch., v. Brown prom. ; and 
H. Gethin to be com. by purch., v. Hart (both 8 
Apr.) 

16/A Light Drags. Com. E. Guest to be lieut. by 
purch., v Armstrong prom. (8. Apr.) ; B. N. Eve- 
rard to be com. by purdbvv. Guest (8 Apr.) ; 
Asslstsura. J. Mouat, from 13th F., to be assist, 
surg., v. Malloch proto; in 46th F. (13 Mar.) 

1st Foot. Capt. D. Deuchar to be maj. by purch., 
v. Graham, who rets. (6 Apr.) — To be Capt*. Lieut. 
J. Bland (2 Mar.) ; Lieut. J. V. Fletcher, by purch., 
v. Deuchar (6.Apr.) — To be Lieut*. Ens.J.W. Butt 
(2 Mar.); £Uft. and Adj. J. Mullen, to have rank 
(3 Mar.); Lieut.* A. L. M'Leod, from h. p., v. S. 
Sargent, 1 whose app. has noHaken place (!) Mar.) ; 
Ena. A. H. Ormsby, v. Williamson dec. (22 Mar.) ; 
Ens. T. MiTlVmc, y. Bichner dec. (23 Mar.); 
Lieut/ WV M 4 Phersan, from 2d W. I. regt., v. 
Bland. (24 Mar.) ; Ens. A. Mackenzie, by purch., 
v. Flefnitt.' ((! Ap/.) — To be Ensign*. Ens. J. 
^ — '"X R. Vet. Bat. (7 Apr.); Ens. F. 

3d W. I. regt., v. Ormsby (22 
,D. Bedford, by purch., v. Mackenzie 
,); A. M. wilmott, by purch., v. 
Jto 4th F. (7. Apr.) ; F; Hoskins, v. 
R. Going, v. Byrne (9 Apr.) 

C. W. Wall to be Lieut.Col. ; and 
lL CoL Cameron to be maj., v. Wall (both 
-To be Capt*. Br. Maj. A. Bowen, from 
F. (16 Mar.) ; Lieut, w» Woods, v. Ca- 
(25 Mar,'? § Gapt. J. Daniel, from Rid. 



estab. (26 M*r.)~T*be JAeut*. Bus. G. L. Chris- 
tie (25 Mar.); ft* JD. Stewart (26 Mar.); Lieut. 
H. C. Amiel, from h. p. 17th L. D. (27 Mar.) ; 
Lieut. N. Ashhurat, from 46th F. (db.) ; Lieut. p. 
Mackle, from 87th F* (do.) j Lieut. W. Cain, from 
14th F. (do.) ; Lieut. P. Dor#, from h. p 24th F. 
(do.) ; Lieut. H. A. Monhead, from 52d F. (do.) ; 
Ens. G. H. Moore, from 94th F. (28 Mar.) ; En s. 
G. Carr, from 52d F. (29 Mar.) ; Ens. W. Walsh, 
from 35th F. (31) Mar.) : Ens. J. B. Wheatstone, 
from 53d F. (31 Mar.) ; T. Shiel late lieut. 7th F., 
v. Woods (1 Apr.); Ens. M. Barr, by purch., v. 
Croasdaile prom. (8 Apr.) — To be Ensigns. Eus. J. 
Hanna, from 1st R. Vet. Bat. (7 Apr.) ; R. Turton, 
by purch., v. Christie (25 Mar.) : W. Rainey, v. 
Stewart (26 Mar.); P. de Blaquiere, by purch., v. 
Barr (8 Apr.) ' . 

6/A Foot. Lieut. T. Duke to be Capt., v. Cox 
dec. ; and Ens. W. Warrington, from 67th F., to 
be lieut., v. Duke (both 28 Aug.) 

13/A Foot. Lieut. Hon. F. Howard, from h; p., 
to be Lieut., v. Wilson app. to52d F. (30 Mar.) ; 
Serj. Maj. W. Hutchins to be adj., with rank of 
Ens., v. Fenton prom. (13 Sent.) ; Hosp. As. J. 
Robertson to be assist, surg., v. Mouat app. to 16th 
L. Dr. (13 Mar.) 

14/A Foot. Ens. II. Budd to be lieut. by purch., 
v. White app. to 32d F. (16 Mar.); Lieut. W. 
Moir, from h. p. 37th F., to be lieut., v. Cain 
app. to 3d F. (27 Mar.) 

10/A Foot. Ens. R. J. N. Kellett, from h. p. 24tli 
F., to be ens., v. Prcttyjohn app. to 53d F. (31 
-Mar.) 


20/A Foot. Ens. R. M'Dermott to be lieut., v 
Moore app. to 15th F. ; and F. H. Stephens to be 
ens., by purch., v. M ‘ Dermott (both 23 Feb.) 

30/A Foot. T. R. Burrowes to be ens., v. Wilson 
dec. (10 Aug.) 

31#/ Foot. Enfc W. M. Wetenhall to be lieut. by 
purch., v. Ruxtbn prom. (16 Mar.) ; J. C. Stock 
to be ens., v. Mfcichin prom. (23 Mar.) 

38/A Foot. Lieut. J. H. Law to be capt., v* 
Birch dec. (0 Sept.); Br. Maj. W. K. Rains, from 
51st F. to be ospt., v. Woodward, who exch. (8 
Apr.); Ens. W«‘H. Mincliin, from 31st F., to be 
lieut., v. Law (!) Sept.) ; Ens. J. J. Lowth to be 
lieut., v. Torrens dec. (11 Sept.); T. Jenkins to 
be ens., v. Maclean (2 Mar.) ; A. Whittle to be 
ens., v. Lowth <23 Mar.) 

41#/ Foot. Capt. J. Corfleld, from 77th F., to be 
capt., v. Borrow es dec. (23 Mar.) ; 2d-Lieut. L. 
Hay, from OOtih F., to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Versturme prom. (H Apr.) 

44/A Fuat. Ens. E. C. Mathias to be lieut., v. 
Glcdstanes dec. (16 Aug.); Ens. E. H. Clarke, 
from 4th F., to be ens. by purch., v. Langmead 
prom. (4 Mar.); J. D. Young to be ens., v. Ma- 
thias (16 Aug.) 

45/A Foot. Ens. J. Du Vernet to be lieut. by 
purch., v. Geddesprom. (8 Apr.) ; — To be Ens. by 
purch. G. H. Clarke, v. Du Vernet (8 Apr.) ; A. 
M. Tulloch, v. Lewis prom, in 09th F. (9 Apr.) 

4 6th Foot. Capt. H. Martin, from 3d R. Vet. Bat., 
to be capt., v. Miller app. to 24th F. (8 Apr.) — To 
be Lieut*. Lieut. E. J. Bruce, from 1st R.Vet.Bat., 
v. Gleeson app. to !K)th F. (8 Apr.) ; Lieut. E. W. 
R. Antrobus, from h.p. 13th F., v. Ashhurst app. 
to 3d F. (27 Mar.)— C. W. St. J. Wall to be ens. by 
purch., v. Legh prom. (8 Apr.) 

47/A Foot. Lieut. A. Campbell, from h.p. 77th 
F., to be lieut., v. B. O'D. Bennett who exch. (3U 
Mar.) 

48/A Foot. Maj. J. Taylor to be lieut. col., v* 
Erskine dec. ; Br. Maj. J. T. Moriset to be maj.* 
v. Taylor; And Lieut. W. Reed to be capt., v» 
Moriset (all 8 June 25). — To be lAeuts. Lieutv E* 
Griffiths, from 3d R. Vet. Bat., v. Smith app. to 
60th F. (10 Apr. 25) ; Ens. W. A. M'Cleverty, v. 
Reed (26 Aug.) ; Eni. W. Bell, v. Vincent dec. 
(23 Mar .).— To be Ensign . J. A. Erskine, v. Bell 
(23 Mar.) 

54/A F ot. Lieut. E. Wells, from 2d R. Vet. Bat., 
to be lieut., v. Dalgety app. to 70th F. (9 Apr.) ; 
Ens. H. R. Clarke to tie lieut., v. Fenton dec. (16 
Aug.) ; — Bayley, to be ens., v. Clarke (16 Aug.) 


59/A Foot. Lieut. J. H. Arnold, from 2d R. Vet. 
Bat., to be lieut., v. Leslie app. to 72d F.; Ens. 
W. Fuller to be lieut. by purch., v. Amherst, 
prom. ; and R. B. Yates to be ens. by purch., v. 
Fuller (all 8 Apr.) 

67/A Foot. R. A. Gosset to be ens., v. W Arlington 
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pram, in 6th P. (2 Mar.) ; Qu. Mast Seri. W. Mew 
to be qu. mast* ▼. Johnstone dec. (16 Feb.) 

8 7th Foot. Ens. P. Ramsay to • be lieut., by 
purch., v. Harley app. to 33d F. (6 Apr.) 

tilfth Foot. Ens. Jl. Lewis, from 45th F., to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Macdonald app. to 80th F. (2 
Mar.); Ens. J. M. Russell, from 12th F., to be 
lieut, v. Mackie app. to 3d F. (27 Mar.) 

97 th Foot, Lieut. V. H. Mairis, from h.p. (]th Dr. 
Gu., to be lieut. (16 Mar.) ; and Ens. W. T. stan- 
nus to be lieut., v. Macdonald prom. (8 Apr.) ; E. 
Barton to be ens. by purch., v. Stamms (H Apr.) 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut. T. Nowlan, from (With F., 
to be Ist-lieut. (16 Feb.) ; Lieut. II. Nason, from 
h.p., ftth W. I. Regt., to be lst-lieut. (2 Mar.) ; A. 
Irvine to be 2d-lieut, v. T. Mylius prom. (9 Apr.) 

Brevet. The undermentioned cadets of I Ion. E.I. 
(Company’s service to have rank of 2d-lieut. during 

I jeriod of their being placed under command of 
.ieut. Col. Fasley, of engineers at Chatham, for 
field instruction : — II. II. Turner, T. T. Fears, A. 
do Butts, E. Buckle, A. Douglas, E. I .aw ford, S. 
Best, H. Henderson, G. B. Tremenheere, F. 
Felly, F.C. Cotton, W. H. Graham, G. Fatrickson, 
W. S. Smyth, T. M. B Turner (all 8 Mar.) 

Allowed to dispone of their half pay. Lieut. Col. 
.1. Castle, 6th F. ; — (*apls. F. Dcimiss, 4 1st F. ; G. 
Chambers, 40th F. ; 11. J. Henley, J4th F.j J. 
(iardiner, 3d F. ; S. Zobelle, 38tli F. — Licuts. S. 
I>. Gr insell, With F. ; J. Kendall, 411th F. ; E. T. 
Gregory, With F. ; J. Bond, 31st F. ; — Ens. F. F. 
Vane, U3d P ; A. J. L. Cavie, 14th F. (all (I Apr.) 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . 

March 30. Kellie Castle , Adams, from China; 
General Kyd, Naime, from China; and Corsair , 
Petrie, from Singapore; all at Deal. — April 3. Lon l 
S afield. Brown, from Bengal 10th Oct.; at Deal. 
— 4. Repulse, Paterson, from China ; Bridgewater, 
Manderson, from China; and Atlas, Hunt, from 
Madras and Ceylon ; all at Gravesend. — 6. Larlrins, 
Wilkinson, from Bengal ; at Gravesend. — It. Inglis, 
Serle, from China; at Gravesend — 9. Dorothy, 
Garnock, from Bombay 20th Nov. ; at Liverpool. 
— 10. Waterloo, Alsagcr, from China ; Hereford- 
shire, Hope, from China; Coromandel, Hoycs, 
from Bengal 16th Nov. ; and James Sibbuld Forbes, 
from Bombay 26th Nov.; all at Deal — 10. Vittorin , 
Southam, from Singapore 22d Nov.; at Graves- 
end. — 10. Mary, .Teller son, from Bengal 10th Nov. ; 
at Liverpool. — 10. Haiti aih. Shepherd, from linm- 
]>ay 19th Dec.; also Britannia, Bourhior, from 
Bombay; both at Portsmouth — 10. lMdy Flora, 
Earl, from Bengal 0th Dec.; also Simpson, Simp- 
son, from Bombay; oil* Portsmouth. — 11. City of 
Edinburgh, M‘Kellar, from N. S. Wales and Ba- 
tavia; off Margate. — 11. Phcenir, Dixon, from N. 
S. Wales; at Deal. — 12. Cum Urea Castle, Davey, 
from Bengal 1st June; also Sir Charles Forbes, 
Foulcrton. from Bengal; at Deal. — 16. Rnsclla, 
Evans, from Sumatra; at Gravesend. — 22. John 
Biyear, Blair, from Bombay 5t.h Dec. ; at Liver- 
pool. — 23. Cambridge, Barber, from Bombay 4th 
Dec.; also Ceres, Warren, from Bombay 12th 
Dec. ; both at Deal. — 23, Minerva, Probyn, from 
Bengal 4th Jan. ; off Portsmouth. — 24. Fartjnhar - 
son, Crulckshank, from China 6th Jan. ; at Deal. 

Departures. 

March 23. Nautilus, Haskett, for China; from 
Deal. — Ajiril 3. Atalanta, Johnson, for Bombay; 
from Deal. — 4. Dunira, Hamilton, for Bengal and 
China ; from Cove of Cork. — 8. Earl St. V intent, 
Middleton, for N. S. Wales; from Deal. — 0. lled- 
leys, C'rockley, for Singapore ar.d Manilla; from 
Portsmouth. — 16. Adrian, Brown, for N. S. Wales ; 
from Deal. — 17* Chapman, Milbank, for N. S. 
Wales; from Deal. — 19. Providence, Ardlie, for 
Bengal ; from Deal. — 19. Palmira, Lamb, and 
Hooghley, Reeves, for Ceylon (with part of II. 
M.’s 78th regt.) ; both from Cork — 20. Melpomene, 
Johnson, for Ceylon (with troops) ; from Cork. — 
21. Tranmere, W ales, for V. D. Land ; from Deal. 


8Hirs SFOKKN WITH. 

Columbus, I.ondon to Bengal, 13th Dec., near 
the Cape of Good IIopc.—-Royal Charlotte, Dud- 
man, London to Ceylon, 7th Feb., on the Equa- 
tor, in 20. W.-— Berwickshire, Shepherd, London to 
China, 17th Feb., lat. J. N., Jong. 20 — Clyde, 
si sialic Jonm. Vol. XXI. No. 125, 


London to Bengal, 20th Dec. — Duke of Bedford, 
Tween, London to Madras and Bengal, 16th March, 
lat. 40.* long. 15. — Thames, Iiaviside, London to 
Bengal and China, 12th Feb., lat. 6. N., long. 19. 
— Marquess of Hastings, Ostler, London to N. S. 
Wales and China, 2ttth Nov., lat. 39. S., long. 24. 
E. — Darius, Bowen, London to Bombay, 4th Feb., 
lat. 3. N., long. 22. W. 


l’ASSENGF.RS FROM INDIA. 

Per General Kyd, from China; S. Paxton, 
Esq., Bengal C.S. ; Airs. Paxton; Miss A. Paxton, 
Miss M. S. Paxton; Miss E. G. Wyatt ; Master 
II. Wyatt; Master (’. Pritchard, from St. Helena. 

Per Carn Brea Castle, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. 
Alorrison; Mrs. Russell; Mrs. Maj. Brook; Mrs. 
Torrian; Mis. Pickett; Miss Morrison; Major 
Brook; Rev. J. Torrian; G. C. Master, Esq., 
Bengal C. S. ; J. Stainforth, ditto; J. Anderson, 
Esq., A. Anderson, Esq., and It. Evans, Esq., 
merchants ; Misses Emma and Jane Russell, Sarah 
and Emma Brook, and Lydia Torrian; Masters 
J. Campbell, I. Campbell, W. Russell, E. Simp- 
son, and — Doyle; six European and five native 
servants. 

Per Kellie Castle, from China; Mr. W. Burrows. 

Per Inglis, from China : W. Baynes, Esq., Mrs. 
Baynes, and two Masters Baynes, from China; 
Capt. Blast, Bombay Marine; Master Brown; 
Baymond Martinez, a Spanish priest; two ser- 
vants. 

Per J Mr lei ns, from Bengal: Capt. S wayne, II. 
M.’s 44th foot; Mrs. and Miss S wayne; Mrs. and 
Miss Hawtrcy; Messrs.Knyvitt, O* Hanlon, Carter, 
and Dyke; Dr. Hamilton, 13tli L. Drags.; 48 in- 
valids. — Col. Ilawtrey was landed at St. Helena. 

Per Coromandel, from Bengal: Mrs. and Mrs. 
Ashhurner; B.Colvin, Esq. ; Capt. Leckies ; Lieut, 
and Miss Taylor; Capt. Everest; Licuts. Rox- 
burgh and Amtruthcr; Ens. Elliott; Mr. C. Paris; 
3 children of Mrs. Sherlock’s (Lieut. Col.Vaughan, 
ami Mr. Mainwaring were left at the Cape). — Fiom 
the Cape : Rev. J. Pliiln, missionary ; Mrs. Philp 
and 3 children; two Masters Heed; 4 European 
servants, and one native servant. — (Mrs. Barlow 
died at sea on the 16th Dec., and Mrs. Sherlock on 
the 8th March.) 

Per Waterloo, from China: II. Meriton, Esq., 
superintendent of marine, Bombay; Capt. n. 1\ 
Fulcher, Bengal N.I.; Mrs. Fulcher and child; 
Miss Turner; Mr. F. Gach; Mr. K. Mainwaring, 
from St. Helena ; 10 invalid soldiers from ditto; 4 
servants, European anil native. 

Per Hannah, from Bombay : Mrs. Clow and 3 
children ; Captains Foy and Watson ; l.leuts. Tay- 
lor ami Thomas; Dr. Preston; one invalid, and 
two servants. — (Capt. Patterson, country service, 
was left at St. Helena). 

Per Ceres, from Bombay : Masters Albert, Ge- 
rald, and Charles Harvey ; and three children. 

Per Herefordshire, from China: Master T. II. 
Brocksley, from Madras. 

Par Britannia , 'from Bombay : Dr. Phillips, pre- 
sident of the Medical Board ; Mrs. Phillips and 
three children; Dr. French, 49th regt.; Lieut, 
Patience, 1 1. M.’s 20th regt. ; Lieut. Wilson, Bom- 
bay marine ; Master Davies. — From the Cape : Mr. 
Gosling. 

Per Doritthy, from Bombay : Mrs. Bird and two 
children ; Air. Stoquilcur. 

rer James Sibbuld, from Bombay : Mrs. Cowpor 
and four children ; Mrs. Mainwaring and tw'O chil- 
dren ; Mrs. Waring; Rev. Archdeacon Barnes; 
Capt. Waring, Queen's Royals; M. Alexander, Esq., 
surgeon ditto ; two European female servants. 

Per lMdy Flora, from Bengal: Mrs. M. Suther- 
land; Mrs. J. W. Sutherland; Capt. J. Cragie, N. 

I. ; Mrs. Waterman ; Master T. Waterman ; Lieuts. 
Archer and Rowe, R.N. ; Mrs. Maj. Jackson ; Mrs. 
Commodore Hayes; Mrs. Maisch; Mis. Grcigand 
three children; Mrs. M. A. Ilungcrford; three 
Masters Woolen ; M aster Hessing. 

Per Simpson, from Bombay: Maj. Elphinstonc, 
Comp.’s service; Capt. Otway and Lieut. Taylor, 

II. M.’s 46th regt. ; Airs. Jackson and six children ; 
Miss Paucutt; Master E. Colebrooke; one Europ. 
male servant. 

Per Charles Forbes, from Bengnl : Lieut. Watt, 
Bengal army ; Mr. Rowlandson, Madras army ; 
Mr. Harrison. 

4 U Per 
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Per Rosella : Capt. J. Ralph, late of the Mul- 
grave Castle, from the Cape ; Mr. Casper. 

Per Phoenix, from N. S . Wales : Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan, and two children ; Mr. Fergusson ; Dr. 
Davis ; Mr. Weller; Mr. M‘ Donald ; Mr. Brown ; 
Mr. Norborough ; Dr. Goodsir ; Capt. Casque, 
from Bahia. 

Per Farquharson, from China : A. II. De C. 
Lawson, Esq., late chief officer of the Royal 
George; Mrs. Lawson; Mr. W. Lane; Mrs. 
Lane, and Master T. Lane. — From Bombay : Mr. 
G. G. Jarman ; Lieut. Liddcl. — From Singapore : 
Mrs. M. Quiros; Master P. H. Quiros; Master 
Claude Quiros; R. Aspinall, Esq. — Compte de 
Bocarme, from Anjeer ; four servants. 

Per CamXiridge, from Bombay : Mrs. G» L. Pen- 
dergast; Mrs. H. Blair; Mrs. W. Nepean; Mr. 
Jervis; Mrs. Fields; Mrs. Johnson; Miss Baker ; 
Q. L. Pcndergast, Bombay civil service; Lieut. 
Col. Corseiilis, Bombay army; ('ant. G. H. Gibb, 
Madras army ; Lieut. (.'. Thuillier, Bombay army ; 
Lieut. W. Wade, ditto; J. Johnson, Esq., mer- 
chant; six children; three invalids; seven ser- 
vants. — (P. Stewart, Esq., of Bombay, and Lieut. 
E. Armstrong, Madras army, were lauded at the 
Cape. — Lieut. W. H. Sparrow died at sea on 25th 
Dec.). 

Per Minerva, from Bengal: Lady M* Mahon ; 
Mrs. Fendall; Mrs. Martin; Mrs. Nepean; Mrs. 
Bird; Mrs. Col. Francklin ; Miss I). Ridges; 
Miss Budd; Maj. Gen. Sir T. M‘ Mahon, bart. ; 
James Money, Esq., civil service ; G. R. Martin, 
Esq., ditto; Lieut. Col. W. Francklin, II.C.’s ser- 
vice; Capt. Whittle, II.M.'s 59th regt. ; Lieut. 
Lellie, H.M.’s 31st regt.; W. D. Wilkinson, Esq., 
merchant ; twelve children ; eight European ser- 
vants ; six native do. ; 73 charter-party passengers. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Providence, for Madras and Bengal : Lieut. 
Col. Podmore, 44th regt. Madras N.l. ; Capt. Fen- 
ning, 5th regt. Madras Cav. ; Capt. llebgame, 29th 
regt. Madras N.l.; Lieut.llawes, 2d Madras Europ. 
regt.; Lieut. Lennox, 43d Bengal N.I.; D. if. 
VVardlaw, Esq., surg. Bengal estab. ; Mr. ('.Yates; 
two Misses Yates; Mrs. Lennox and infant son; 
Mrs. Fenniqg; Mrs. Blinkinsop; two Misses 
Thompson; two Misses Cave ; Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Studdart, free merchants, nengal estab.; 
Messrs. Colley, Burt, Cave, and W. Cave, Europ. 
residents ; Messrs. Blinkinsop, Pinnock, Wollas- 
ton. Gray, Kinlock, Reddie, Lynns, Steele, Gar- 
rett, Hunter, Dunmore, Humphries, Mainwaring, 
Long, a nd l’ar ran, cadets. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
HEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aprils. In Cleveland Row, the lady of Capt. 
Marryatt, R.N., of a son. 

5. At Aberdeen, the lady of Capt. J. Shepherd, 
hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a son. 

22. At Great Bookham, Surrey, the lady of the 
Rev. W. Heberden, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 7* At Paisley, T. Dykes, Esq., of Calcutta, 
to Marian, daughter of T. Lcishinan, Esq., of 
Oakahaw. 

April 1. At Liverpool, R. Benson, Esq., of La- 
tham Park, county of Armagh, Ireland, to Agnes, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. James Gray, one of 
the chaplains on the Bombay establishment. 

4. At Dumfries, the Rev. J. Smith, A.M., mis- 
sionary to the Chinese, to Mary, second daughter 
of Mr. R. Bland, merchant, Dumfries. 

13. At St. James's Church, Westminster, G. 
Cracklow, Esq., of the hon. E. I. Company’s mi- 
litary service, to Suzette, eldest daughter of D. 
GUI, Esq., of Cork Street. 

27. T. W. Rundall, Esq., late of the East-India 
House, to Mrs. Haworth, of Red-Lion Square. 

Lately . At Kirkcudbright, Capt. Hannah, of the 
Duke, of Lancaster Indiaman, to Mary, third 
daughter of Provost M*KinneU, Kirkcudbright. 

DEATHS. 

Fteftu 15. At sea, on his passage to England, Brig. 
Gen. Morrison, H.M.’s 44th regt 


March 20. Mr. G. W. Kippen, son of the late 
Capt. G. Kippen, hon. E. 1* Company’s service. 

23. W. Prowse, Esq., a rear-admiral In the 
royal navy, in his 74th year. 

April 1. Lieut. J. N. Gregg, H.M.’s 30th foot, 
aged 20. 

3. In Argyll Place, G. Stackhouse, only sur- 
viving son of the late H. Tolfrey, Esq., of Cal- 
cutta. 

— At Stirling, William, son of the late Capt. E. 
Graham, Bengal artillery, aged 14. 

7. At Tours, J. M. Farewell. Esq., aged 20. lie 
was on the regular house establishment of the hon. 
IC. I. Company, and a captain in the 1st Somerset 
Militia. 

10. At Camberwell, Mr. W. Ferron, late of the 
lion. E. I. Comnany’s service. 

10. In Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, Eliza- 
beth Welch, daughter of Capt. Sanderson, Bengal 
Cavalry, aged o months. 

15). At the Hague, S. O. Wood, Esq., aged 23, 
eldest son of Col. S. Wood, C.B., of Ilawdon 
House, Hod (lest Ion, Herts. 

Lately. At Halle, Professor Vater, the celebrated 
Orientalist. 

— At Tarsus, in Syria, whilst on his travels, 
Mr. W. N. Blanc, in his 20th year. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 
AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Sale 9 May — Prompt 4 August. 

Co m pa ny's. — C innamon — Saltpetre. 

Licensed. — Cinnamon — Cloves — Mace — Nut- 
megs — Ginger — Pepper — Saltpetre — Sago— Cassia 
Lignea — Cassia Buds — Attow Root — Nutmeg Soap 
— Cinnamon Oil— Clove Oil — Cassia Oil. 

For Sale 11 May — Prompt 4 August. 

Licensed. — Ore of Antimony — China Camphor — 
Lac Dye — Shellac— Gall Nuts — Gum Arabic — Gum 
Senega— Bess’- Wax— Terra Japonic* — M unjeet — 
Senna— Safflower. 

For Sale Pi May — Prompt 4 August. 

Licensed and Private-Trade. — Tortoiseshell — 
Elephant’s Tectlfr— Ivory— Seed Coral — Lacquered 
Ware — Buffalo Horns — Mangoes — Wood unrated 
— Red Wood— Sandal Wood — Sapan Wood. 

For Sale 17 May— -Prompt 18 August. 

Company’s . — Cape Madeira — Pontac. 

Private- Trade. — M adcira. 

For Sale 24 May— Prompt 25 August. 

Licensed — Coffee. 

For Sale 6 June — Prompt 1 September. 

Tea. — Bohca, 750,000 lb ; Congou, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 5,450,000 lb ; Twankay and 
Hyson Skin, l,l(N»,000lb ; Ilyson, 200,0001b.— . 
Total, including Private-Trade, 7>500* 000 lb. 

For Sale 14 June — Prompt 8 September. 

Company’s . — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 

For Sale 19 June — Prompt 6 October 

Company’s . — China and Bengal Raw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Kellie Castle, General Kyd, 
Repulse, Bridgewater, Ittglis, Herefordshire, and 
Waterloo, from China ,* and the Larkins and 
Cam Brea Castle from Bengal. 

Company’s — Tear-Sugar— Coloured Piece Goods 
—Raw Silk. 

Private-Trade and Privilege. — Tea — Raw Silk- 
Wrought Silks — Nankeens — Tortoiseshell — Ele- 
phant's Teeth-Coral Beads-Mother-o’-Pearl Shells 
—China Ware— China Ink — Paper— Vermillion- 
Marble Slabs— Canes— Bamboos — Mats— Madeira 
— Sherry. 



EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1825-26, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 









( 

PRICE CURRENT OF EAST 

„ £. «. d. £. *. 

Cochineal lb 0 2 0 to 0 3 

Coffee, Java cwt. 

Cher I bon 2 10 0 — 3 12 

— Sumatra 2 5 U — 2 0 

Bourbon 

Mocha 3 15 0 — f> ft 

Cotton, Surat lb ft ft fi — 0 ft 

■ Madras ft ft & — « « 

——Bengal . ... ft ft 5 — 0 ft 

— Bourbon ft ft ft — ft 1 

Drugs, 6tc. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 15 0 0 — 17 0 

Annisccds, Star 3 15 ft 

Borax, Defined 2 15 ft — 3 0 

• Unrefined, or Tincal 2 1ft ft 

Camphirc, unrefined • • • • ft 0 0 
Cardamoms, Malabar - -lb ft 4 ft 

Ceylon ft 1 ft 

Cassia Duds cwt. ft ft ft 

Lignea 5 11 ft 

Castor Oil lb ft ft 0 

China Boot cwt. 1 ft ft 

Corulus Indicus 4 111 ft 

Columbo Root ft ft ft 

Dragon’s Blood 5 ft 0 

(Jum Ammoniac, lump* • 3 ft ft 
Arabic 2 1ft ft 


Assafuetirta 2 

Benjamin 4ft ft ft 

. Animi 3 ft ft 

Galbanum 

— — Gamliogium 16 ft ft 

Myrrh 3 ft ft 

■ OHbanum 2 0 ft 

ft ft ft 
ft 4 ft 
2 10 « 
a » ft 

2 ft 0 
0 


ft 5 
ft 1 
8 1ft 
ft 2 
ft 1 
1 lft 
5 ft 
7 10 
3ft 0 
ft ft 
5 ft 

7 ft 

5ft ft 

8 ft 


Lac Lake 

----lb 

Stiell, Block- 

■ -cwt. 

Shivered - - - 


Stick 


Musk, China 

• - - -oz. 

Nux Vomica 

• • cwt. 

Oil, Cassia- • 

oz. 

— — Cinnamon 


- — Cloves 

lb 


1 ft lft 
lft ft 

4 lft 
ft 2 
ft 5 

5 ft 
5 ft 
3 ft 
ft lft 

ft 12 ft — ft 13 
0 ft ft — ft ft 
ft 8 0 — 0 9 


Mace ft ft 5 

— — Nutmegs 0 2 4 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 1 ft 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 15 ft 

Senna lb ft ft ft 

Turmeric, Java cwt. I lft ft 


ft 2 


ft 4 
4 ft 
1) 2 
1 15 


700 ) |May, 1s26. 

-INDIA PRODUCE, April 25, 1826. 

d. £, a, d. £ a . rf. 

ft Turmeric, Bengal » -cwt. 1 5 0 to 1 10 0 

China 1 15 0 — 2 0 ft 

0 Zedoary 

• ft Galls, in Sorts 

Blue 6 10 0 — 6 0 0 

ft Indigo, Fine Blue lb 

ft Fine Blue and Violet- • 

ft Fine Purple and Violet 

ft Fine Purple 0 lft 7 

0 Good to fine Violet- •• • ft 9 4) — ft 10 5 

Mid. to ord.shipping • • ft 5 ft — ft 8 ft 

ft Consuming Qualities- • ft 4 0 — ft ft 6 

Madras Extra Fine- •• • ft 7 6 — ft 7 10 

0 Do. Fine and Good ■ • 0.5 ft — ft ft ft 

Do. Ordinary dt Low • • ft 3 ft — 0 4 ft 

Oude Fine ft 5 3 — ft ft 9 

ft — Good and Middling- -- • ft 3 ft — 0 4 ft 

3 Ordinary 0 2 9 — 41 3 3 

ft — - Bad and Trash- • 0 ft 9 — ft 2 ft 

ft Middling old. & bad • - 

3 Rice, White cwt. ft 15 0 — ft 18 ft 

ft Safflower 1 44 ft — fl ft ft 

O Sago 1 5 0 — 3 12 ft 

ft Saltpetre, Refined 1 7 6 

0 Silk, Bengal Skein lb 44 II 1 

0 Novi 0 14 1 — 0 19 1 

0 Ditto White (4 13 1 — ft 19 4 

O China ft 14 1 — 4» Hi 3 

4) Organzine 1 3 ft — 1 (i 0 

U Spices, Cinnamon lb 44 4 2 — ft 6 8 

Cloves 0 2 4> — 0 2 8 

0 Mace ft 4 7 — ft 4 lft 

ft Nutmegs 44 2 8 — 44 3 lft 

44 Ginger cwt. ft 18 4i — 2 lft ft 

ft Pepper, Black lb ft ft 4 — 0 (4 5 

0 White 44 5 v 6 

0 Sugar, Yellow cwt. 1 5 « — 17® 

0 White 1 8 0 — 1 Hi ft 

44 Brown 

(4 Siam and China 1 8 0 — I 12 0 

ft Tea, Bohoa Jb 44 1 4i — 0 1 9 

7 Congou ft 2 3 — ft 3 2 

ft Souchong 44 3 144 — ft 4 II 

Campoi ft 2 9 — 44 3 4 

6 Twankay • • • ft 3 3 — 0 3 lft 

4i Pekoe 

Hyson Skin ft 2 8 — ft 3 4 

0 Hyson ft 4 1 — 0 5 4 

44 Gunpowder 

4 i Tortoiseshell 1 5 ft — 2 lft ft 

ft Wood, Saunders Red - - ton 8 4) ft — !> ft 0 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 

From the 2\&t of March to the 21 si of April JS2G. 


March 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. C’t. 
Red. 

3 1 »r. Ct. 3 VPr.Ct. N 4 Pr.C. 
Consols. Consols, j Ann. 

Long 

Annuities. 

3 jPr.Ct. 

Red. 

India 

Stock. 

| India 

I Bonds. 

Ex. 

Bills. 

Consols 
for Acct. 

21 






77 * * 



95 * i 







3 4 p 

4 5 p 

774 1 

22 

•— 




771 8 * 



95 * 4 i 

— 

— 

—i 

3 5 p 

4 6 p 

771 «* 

23 

— 


— 

774 0 * 

— 

95 * * 

— 

— 

— 

1 lip 

2 4 p 

774 8 * 

25 

_ 




— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 




— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 













29 



_ 

7 «* 



{ 45 * fi 

— 

— 

— - 

2 4 p 

3 5 p 

78 * 

30 






78 * * 

- i» 5 l fi* 

— 

— 

— 

1 ftp 

2 4 p 

789 1 

31 

— 


— 

7 i»a * 

— 

94>4 97 

— 


— 

1 ftp 

2 4 p 

7 «* 8 ft* 

A T 

_ 



79 * 4 



96 * * 

_ 

— 

— 

2 ftp 

2 4 p 

7 i>a a 

2 













3 




__ 

79 * a 

_ 

mi) s 

— 

— 

— 

3 4 p 

2 4 p 

798 a 

4 



__ 

7 i»* a 

— 

9 fi* 51 

— 


— 

4 Sp 

4 5 p 

79 * fi 

5 






79 * * 

_ 

95 * 6 * 

— 

— - ' 

— 

7 p 

5 7 p 


6 

7 

202 * 

206 * 

? 8 l 

i 

1 

84 >* 

m A 
mu 4 

19 * 9 

195-16 7-16 

85 * 4 

85 . 4 

_ 

5 tip 

5 7 p 

6 Bp 

6 7 p 

*?U 1 MV 

7«1 9 * 
79 * 4 

8 

202 * 

7 «t 

1 4 

79 * l 


968 ft , 19 * 7-16 

858 ft 

— 

— 

6 7 p 

79 * 8 

9 













10 

203 V 4 

793 

t a 

7«8 80 * 



96 ft 1 

19 7-16 

854 6 * 

■ — 

6 7 p 

6 7 P 

7»3 80 * 

11 

202 * 1 ; 

78 

v * 

7 '-* 4 

05 * 4 i* 

95 * 6 19 * 8 

85 * fi 

— 

2 5 p 

5 7 p 1 


12 


7«3 

1 9 * 

79 ' HO 
798 ftftil 

m 

95 4 

19 * 7-16 

859 ft 

— 

2 4 p 

6 Hp 

79 * * 

13 

1 

201 * 200 

i 4 

85 * 0 

95 4 19 * 8 

95 * 6 ! 19 * * 

95 * 8 Iff 1-16 3-16 

85 * 4 »* 

224 6 

5 (ip 

g IIP 

79 * 8 I »8 

199 V 
200 1 

Tfij 

! S 

79 * i 

79 * 4 

87 

85 g 

85 * * 

224 * 6 

«P 

j 5 ftp 

7 9 p 

8 ftp 

an 

fi 

202 

78 * 9 

1 79 * 

— 

944 5 * ! 19 * 

84 * 5 * 

229 

i fip 

f gP 

79 * 

H 

199* 201 

ft J 

1784 J* ! 

84 i 

944 5 ! 19 * 

,844 5 

— 

5 p 

S ®P 

7 J 4 ft* 

mS 

200 

79 * $ 

87 

944 5 * |19 1 -lfi 3 - 14 } 

844 3 * 

— 

: 5 6 p 

8 lftp 

79 * h 

fa? 

200 2 

784 9 

79 * 4 

84!* * 

95 * ft 19 3-16 5 -lli 

,859 4 

228 9 

: s iip 

9 lftp 

798 4 

k. 

201 2 

78 * 1 

79 * 4 

i 

86 * 

94 * Si 

19 3-16 * 

85 * 4 

227 8 

. (i 7 p 

9 lip 

799 4 
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POLICE SYSTEM AT BOMBAY. 

It is with a degree of astonishment, difficult to express, that we have read 
and considered the charge delivered l> 3 r Sir Edward West, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court at Bombay, to the Grand Jury, at the commencement of 
the fourth Quarter-Sessions for the year 18.25. If the extraordinary state- 
ments and the grave accusations which it contains had proceeded from a less 
authentic source, we should have been disposed, with little hesitation, to class 
them amongst those misrepresentations which party spirit and private malevo- 
lence industriously propagate relative to the administration of British govern- 
ment in India. They are, however, not only authenticated by the respectable 
form in which they are published, but are founded, in part at least, upon 
official records. The subject, therefore, claims, as we have already observed, 
the immediate notice of the Government, in order that, if the magisterial 
system in the island of Bombay be, as described by Sir Edward West, in its 
practice so discordant, not only to the principles of justice, but to the system 
which prevails throughout the rest of India, some remedy may be immediately 
applied thereto; or, if otherwise, that the statements contained in this charge 
may not remain uncontradicted. 

A police system is essentially of an arbitrary and despotic character. Its 
two prominent features, secrecy of operation and celerity of punishment, 
discriminate it from the regular systems of judicial administration, to which it 
is, or ought to be, an appendage. Its perfectibility, in fact, is irrcconcileable 
with the existence of institutions which protect the rights of individuals in 
free countries; so that we find a well-organized and perfect police only in those 
states where arbitrary principles of government permit its free and unobstructed 
range. Yet, even in the metropolis of the British empire, where there exists 
such a jealousy in respect to personal restraint, probably not a day passes in 
which some act is not committed, by the subordinate ministers of our police, 
in violation, strictly speaking, of the liberty of the subject; although, through 
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the sagacity of those ministers, they are seldom, if ever, exposed to the dan- 
ger of prosecution by the individuals whose liberty they invade. In criticising, 
therefore, a system of police, as well as a system of summary jurisdiction, 
which partakes of the same arbitrary complexion, we must, especially in 
countries like India, rather look to the practical operation of the system than 
consider it as a regular theory of government, to be judged according to the 
principles which constitute the basis of what is popularly understood by the 
term laiv. The case is, indeed, different when express legislative provisions 
regulate any part of this otherwise irregular system. 

With these few prefatory remarks, let us proceed to examine the observa- 
tions of the learned Chief Justice of Bombay on the proceedings of the magis- 
tracy of that island, which he distributes under four heads; namely, such as 
relate, first, to the origin, constitution and powers of the Court of Petty 
Sessions ; secondly, to the actual proceedings of that court ; thirdly, to the 
powers of the police magistrates sitting singly or jointly; and lastly, to the 
actual proceedings of those magistrates. 

Under the first head: after premising that the police system of the 
island has been a course of illegality for nearly fifty years, in spite of the 
occasional interference of judges and grand juries; and after exonerating the 
present police magistrates from the blame of originating them, the learned 
judge states, on the authority of an official document framed by Sir James 
Mackintosh, shortly before he quitted Bombay, that until the year 1812 the 
police in that island was under no legal regulations : the office of lieutenant of 
police was without legal warrant, and was abolished in 1790. In 1794, a 
superintendent of police was appointed with similar powers; but upon the 
representation of Sir James Mackintosh, the recorder, it was abolished; not, 
however, till the holder of the office, a Mr. Briscoe, had been convicted of 
corruption in the Recorder's Court. Upon that trial, and upon the inquiries 
which ensued, it is stated by the learned judge, there appeared a scene of 
fraud, cruelty, oppression, and iniquity, such as has seldom, if ever, been 
witnessed in a civilized country. The following are the remarks of Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his representation : — 

It is too evident to require proof, tlmt the whole of what is called police has been a 
course of illegality. Nothing has been legal but the apprehension, examination, and 
commitment of accused persons for trial, and such summary convictions as arc autho- 
rized by special statute; and, in the last case, only where the due forms of law have 
been observed, which it will probably be found has not even once been done. 

The summary convictions and punishments at the police arc illegal on every ground. 

1st. They are illegal because they were inflicted under rules which, from 1753 to 
1807, were not confirmed by the Court of Directors, and since 1807 have not been 
registered in his Majesty’s Court. 

2dly. They are illegal because they were not convictions before two magistrates, as 
required by the 39th and 40th Geo. Ill, introduced into this island by the 47th 
Geo. III. 

3dly. They are illegal because many of them are cases of felonies, respecting which 
no power of summary conviction is vested in justices of the peace, in England or India. 

4thly. They arc illegal because the punishments of banishment and condemnation 
to hard labour in chains on the public works are not such as can by law be inflicted, 
either in England or India, upon summary conviction. Every rupee of every fine 
imposed since 1753 by the police, may therefore, in strictness of law, be recovered by 
the party fined; every stripe inflicted upon them has been an assault and battery, for 
which they are entitled to compensation in damages ; and every detention makes its 
authors liable to an action for false imprisonment. If, indeed, there had been only an 
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occasional and cautionary exercise of an illegal power, the case might have been more 
favourably considered ; but it is a system of illegality exercised with the utmost 
violence. 

Soon after this representation, the present regulations were passed by the 
Government, and registered in the Recorder's Court. These regulations are 
described by Sir Edward West as <c very imperfect and scanty, and in some 
instances most unskilfully drawn a censure which must fall, we apprehend, 
upon the Recorder, who, if he did not draw up the regulations, adopted 
their technical errors by the act of registration. 

By those regulations a court of petty sessions (to consist of two police or 
stipendiary magistrates and a justice of peace) is appointed to meet every 
Monday morning, and authorized £6 “ exercise the power of summary convic- 
tion granted by certain statutes to two justices of the peace, particularly in all 
common assaults, and in all defamatory and slanderous words;” and to have 
a like jurisdiction over all acts done in violation of the regulations. The 
court is also empowered to inflict upon persons convicted of the offences 
above described “ such fines and forfeitures, or reasonable corporal punish- 
ments, as the offences shall seem to them to deserve, and as by the above 
recited acts of Parliament they are legally authorized to inflict.” 

Now, wc are assured by Sir Edward West, that there arc no acts which 
grant the power of summary conviction to two justices in cases of common 
assaults or affrays, or of defamatory or slanderous words. But we must here 
express our humble opinion that it was clearly the intention of the legislative 
power (namely, the local government which issued the regulations, the court 
of law which registered them, and the privy-council which sanctioned them) 
that such power of summary conviction for the before-named offences should 
be given to the magistrates ; and therefore the violation of the law, upon which 
so much stress is laid, docs seem to be a violation of its letter, not of its 
spirit and meaning. 

In respect to the second head, the actual proceedings of the Court of Petty 
Session, the learned judge founds his observations upon the summaries of the 
quarterly convictions and punishments officially laid before the Supreme Court. 

The first species of punishment to which he refers is that of banishment. In 
the summary of convictions between January 6 and March 31, 1823, there arc 
thirty-five instances of such punishment ; in the next, extending from April 7 
to June 30, in the same year, there arc thirty. The judge remarks: — 

You will observe also the proportion which these punishments bear to all the offences 
tried by the petty sessions. The whole number of cases during the first period is sixty- 
one, including many offences of a trivial nature, such as “ driving without badges 
upon hackeries,** — “using abusive language,” — and “selling liquor without a license.” 
Out of these sixty-one cases there arc thirty- five sentences of banishment. A frequent 
mode of expressing this sentence of banishment is, “ that the prisoner do receive a pass- 
note.” Thus, the first instance in the first summary is, “ that the prisoner do receive 
one dozen lashes and a pass-note.” In a few eases the sentence is, “ that the prisoner 
do receive a pass-note to his own country but of these latter the proportion is but 
very small; there being in the first summary but eight of this description, out of the 
tliirty-five. In very many of the cases in the different summaries, the sentence is, 
“that the prisoner be sent off the island in some, “that he be banished.” Nine of 
the offences out of the thirty-five, for which this sentence is passed, are “ for returning 
from banishment.” In very many cases, the following sentence is passed : “ for re- 
turning from banishment, to receive three dozen lashes and a pass-note.” In some 
cases, for the same offence, “ to receive three dozen lashes, to be sent to gaol to hard 
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labour for two months, and to receive a pass-note off* the island ;** — “ solitary confine* 
ment in gaol for one month, then to receive three dozen lashes, and to be sent oft* the 
island ; M and, again, “solitary confinement for three months, and to receive a pass, 
note.*’ — lu some cases are the following offences, for which this punishment of banish- 
ment is inflicted : “ being very suspicious men and of very bad characters ;**— “ brought 
up as bad characters and having been found in a suspicious situation and in one 
case, there is the following offence and sentence : “ for harbouring in liis bouse a man 
who liad returned from banishment — two months* imprisonment to hard labour.** 

Sir Edward West observes, that for this punishment, w hich is sanctioned 
by the regulations only in certain peculiar cases, “ there is not a shadow of 
authority even for the most heinous offence." The mode in which the sen- 
tence of banishment is carried into effect is thus described by him : — . 

Upon the sentence being passed, a note is sent by the police to the custom-house; 
that note is signed by the officer at the custom-house ; and a police sepoy takes the 
note and the prisoner to the passage-boat, which passes over to the main land. The pri- 
soner is placed in charge of the tindal, who lias directions to land the prisoner at Pan- 
well, or the nearest main land; and the prisoner is accordingly there landed and turned 
loose. The prisoner is also threatened, in order to prevent his returning, with severe 
punishment in case he should he found again on the island : nor is this a mere idle or 
vain threat, as you have seen ; “ three months* solitary confinement,** and “ three 
dozen lashes,** are the penalties for returning from banishment. 

Such punishments as banishment and hard labour in chains on public works 
are not, Sir Janies Mackintosh justly remarks, such as the law calls moderate 
and reasonable corporal punishment ; and he adds, “if the officer of police 
had been resisted and killed in the execution of these illegal orders, the case 
might have given rise to many questions.’* Sir Edward West subjoins the 
following remarks : — 

But permit me for a moment to again call your attention to punishments inflicted for 
returning from banishment. If the sentence of banishment be illegal, as it indisputa- 
bly is, it is no crime to return from banishment. Ilad the persons so sentenced peti- 
tioned the King's Court to be brought up by Habeas Corpus, wc must have discharged 
them. But in most of the cases the prisoners so sentenced had no opportunity of so 
petitioning, being confined in the police guard-room till they were sent away ; nor 
could the natives, who were sentenced, know that such punishment was illegal. The 
sentences for returning from banishment, for doing that which the persons sentenced 
had a right to do, are three months* solitary confinement — a sentence of such severity as 
is seldom passed in England for the most serious offences — and three dozen lashes, a 
punishment, to the severity of which I shall call your attention immediately. A per- 
son, too, whose only oftence was harbouring in his house one who had returned from 
banishment, which is no offence at all, is sentenced to two months* imprisonment and 
hard labour. 

The punishment of J logging is inflicted, according to the Chief Justice, by 
the magistracy of Bombay, under regulations which must be derived from the 
acts before quoted, namely, 39 and 40 Goo. Ill, c. 79, and 47 Geo. Ill, sess. 
2, c. (58, which authorize such moderate and reasonable corporal punishment, 
by public pr private whipping, or otherwise, as shall be ordered and appointed 
by the local government ; and the only regulation registered in the King's 
Court at Bombay, ordering and appointing such a punishment, is that already 
referred to, which sanctions the infliction of reasonable corporal punishment 
upon persons convicted of “ the offences above-described," i. e. those offences 
in which the power of summary conviction is granted by certain statutes (not 
in existence) to two justices of the peace, and all acts done in violation of the 
regulations. The punishment, he states, is inflicted by a rattan upon the 
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naked back of the sufferer, who is usually tied to a tree. Of its severity, he 
adduces the following evidence in two letters ; one from Capt. Hughes, the 
late high sheriff is as follows : — 

“My Lord: The inlliction of punishment by rattans, as now practised in gaol, 
being attended with extraordinary severity, drawing blood at every stripe, and some- 
times taking oft' with it small pieces of flesh ; and in full assurance that a measure so 
extreme will not, when known, be sanctioned by your Lordship, I beg leave in conse- 
quence respectfully to propose, that a drummer's cat may be made use of in the gaol 
in lieu of the rattan ; which, however formidable it may be in appearance, is far less 
severe and injurious in its effects. In support of this opinion, I may he permitted to 
state, that there is now in my custody a battalion sepoy, who, on the 3d instant, 
received 300 lashes on his left shoulder by the drummers of his corps; and on the 13th 
of the same mouth (being committed to gaol) eighteen lashes with u rattan were in- 
flicted on the other shoulder. The wounds on botli are still unhealed. On being 
questioned as to the difference in point of severity of the two punishments, he declared 
witli confidence, that they did not bear comparison, and was one or the other to be 
repeated, and a choice given, that he would gladly take the former.'* 

The other, from the Reverend Mr. Jackson, describes an instance of this 
punishment in which she blows only were inflicted ; — 

“ I happened some weeks since to call on one of the magistrates, whom I found 
engaged in his office ; a Hindoo w as before him charged with stealing some turban cloth. 
The theft was clearly proved, and the prisoner sentenced to be publicly flogged, and to 
receive six lashes, or, as I afterwards found to be tlie case, strokes to be inflicted by a 
cane. The man was immediately tied up to a tree in a yard adjoining the house ; and 
one of the police-men proceeded to inflict the strokes. The prisoner was thin and his 
bones projected considerably, consequently the effect of the stroke was most severe, and 
the sufferings of the poor wretch appeared great beyond description. The two first 
strokes distinctly left on the back the marks of the cane. The magistrate, on seeing 
the dreadful effect produced, humanely ordereil the police-man to strike with less 
violence; but notwithstanding this, the prisoner, on being released, was unable to 
stand ; lie was supported to an adjoining shed, and some water was brought to restore 
him. The punishment was most severe, and to me most disgusting ; and I confess I 
was much surprised to find that the spirit of prison discipline, as it is termed, and 
which is now a subject which engages considerable attention in England, had not found 
its way to her eastern colonies. I will again repeat, that 1 considered the punishment 
alluded to most severe, and to the spectator most disgusting.** 

Similar testimony was borne by the surgeon of the gaol ; and the Chief Jus- 
tice was, in fact, led to remonstrate on this subject with the magistracy, which 
remonstrance appears to have lessened the frequency as well as the severity of 
these floggings ; though, in the last summary, he states, there were instances 
of prisoners being sentenced to two inflictions of three dozen each. The 
Chief Justice adds : “ according to information which I have received, and 
upon which I can rely, the wounds of the first infliction are frequently scarcely 
healed before the second is suffered. Gentlemen : the scars of these wounds 
are never obliterated but by death, and consequent dissolution of the body ; 
and you may observe the scars on many a native, as he toils along the streets 
of the town under the burthen of a palanquin.” 

With respect to the offences for which flogging is inflicted, it appears to have 
been awarded, not only in cases of common assault, but in the following, for 
which there was no authority either by statute or regulation, viz . mutinous 
conduct on board ship (inflicted on Europeans); refusing to work on board 
ship; desertion from a merchantman ; also, “ being found in suspicious situa- 
tions.” The learned judge remarks that the punishment is mostly inflicted, 
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not in gaol, but by the police immediately after conviction ; thereby depriving 
the prisoner of an opportunity, should he desire it, of applying to the Su- 
preme Court for a writ of Habeas Corpus . 

The next species of punishment to which Sir Edward West adverts is, Rid- 
ing security for good behaviour. This sentence is passed by the Petty Sessions 
in the following manner : “ that the prisoner do give security without 
specifying the period, the sum, or whether sureties are required or not. The 
evils to which this practice leads are thus pointed out by the judge : — 

Gentlemen, upon these sentences to find security, prisoners have been frequently 
confined for very long periods of time. Thus on the 6tli of Oct. 1817 a man of the 
name of Abdul Rahim Seedy was sentenced to hard labour till he should find securi- 
ties. Under this sentence he remained in gaol till July 1823, a period of six years, 
when he died in gaol! There are almost innumerable other instances of prisoners 
being confined for very long periods under like sentences. I hold in my hand a list of 
a few of them, which 1 directed the marshal to make out : I will trouble you with only 
one of them. On the 23d February 1 824, one George Bartley was convicted by the 
Petty Sessions of an assault, and he was sentenced to three months' imprisonment in 
the county gaol, and the last month to solitary confinement, and at the expiration of 
those three months to enter into a recognizance to keep the peace towards Louisa Bartley 
liis wife. After the expiration of three months he applied again and again to the 
senior magistrate of police for his discharge, who refused it upon the ground that he 
had not found sureties. He proposed sureties more than once, but they were rejected. 
He petitioned me several times for his discharge, but as lie never sent me a copy of the 
warrant, I presumed that he was legally imprisoned, and of course did not interfere. 
At last, however, I directed him, in answer to his last petition, to send a copy of the 
warrant, which he did, and it appeared by the warrant and sentence that no sureties 
wx*re necessary. I accordingly intimated to the senior magistrate of police, that he was 
entitled to be discharged upon his own recognizance ; and that unless he was so dis- 
charged, I should order him to be brought up before me by Habeas Corpus; upon 
which he was discharged, but not till after he had been imprisoned eight months, 
during five of w hich he was illegally confined. 

Another abuse to which the judge directs attention, is the imprisonment of 
persons in the police guard-room, or chokeys, as well after as before convic- 
tion, instead of their being committed to gaol. The objections attending this 
practice are obvious : “ The prisoners have no means of sending petitions for 
Habeas Corpus to the judges ; the other magistrates have no means of visiting 
the gaol ; the grand juries never think of visiting or inspecting them ; and the 
prisoners are entirely under the control of native clerks and constables, who 
are to be trusted very cautiously with pow'er.” 

Under the third head Sir Edward West merely observes, that the powers of 
the police magistrates (except in regard to servants and liamauls, referred to 
hereafter) are defined in Regulation I. of 1812, namely, they are invested with 
the same authority as justices of the peace in England; they may apprehend, 
examine, and commit for trial, all persons charged before them with any 
breach of law. 

Under the last head, relating to the actual proceedings before the magis- 
trates, the learned judge’s remarks are more copious. He commences as 
follows : — 

I was not a little surprised, after Sir James Mackintosh's protest against the proceed- 
ings of the superintendent of police, to hear some time since that the police magis- 
trates, sitting singly, were in the habit of trying and punishing felonies, of flogging, 
and banishing. As soon as I was made aware of these proceedings, 1 directed the 
clerk of the crown to order the magistrates, in pursuance of the regulation before 
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alluded to, to make a quarterly return to the Court of Oyer and Terminer of the 
crimes and punishments tried and inflicted in their respective offices. That regulation 
extends merely to the Petty Sessions ; but it was intended to inform the court of all 
the crimes and punishments tried *and inflicted by the magistrates, as by those regula- 
tions the Petty Sessions alone could try crimes. From the senior magistrate of police 
we have never obtained any return till the present sessions. From the junior magis- 
trate of police I have received returns, from which the following are extracts:— 

** Stealing a copper pot ; prisoner to receive one dozen stripes.** 

“ Robbing some clothes ; to receive one dozen lashes.*’ 

“ Stealing toddy ; to receive six stripes and a pass-note to go to his own country.” 

In the same return are cases tried before the two magistrates, of which some arc 

“ For stealing a turban; one dozen lashes.” 

“ For stealing a pair of shoes; to receive a pass-note.” 

“ For stealing from the race bungalow ; to receive two dozen stripes at the race- 
stand.** 

“ For theft; to receive one dozen stripes.” 

Upon referring to the return of the senior magistrate, made at these sessions, I find 
that lie also has pursued the same course of trying felonies, flogging, and banishing. 

Gentlemen, I need not repeat to you that it is utterly illegal for magistrates to try 
felonies; that it is utterly illegal, under the regulations, that flogging should he 
inflicted at all, except by the Petty Sessions, with one exception, which I shall mention 
to you presently ; and that by the statute it is utterly illegal that flogging should be 
inflicted by one magistrate. It is utterly illegal for the Petty Sessions or magistrates 
to banish, except under the single regulation (respecting aliens) which I have before- 
mentioned. 

The learned judge gives very satisfactory reasons why such a power is pecu- 
liarly dangerous in that country, where malicious prosecutions are the most 
usual instruments of revenge; where the witnesses can never be implicitly 
relied upon ; and where, with all the advantages of professional skill and expe- 
rience, and the facilities for sifting evidence, even the courts of justice are in 
danger of being misled. 

The Regulation of 1814 respecting servants and hainauls, which empowers 
either of the police magistrates, upon the complaint of a master or mistress 
against a servant or hamaul, established by the oath of a credible witness, to 
order the infliction of any number of lashes, not exceeding twelve, is pro- 
nounced by the judge to be utterly illegal ; the statute requiring the presence 
of two magistrates. As this regulation was registered, our preceding remark 
equally applies to it. Under this law it appears to have been formerly the 
practice to flog servants upon a mere message or note from the master or mis- 
tress, without complaint on oath, or the testimony of a single witness. The 
system of proceeding with respect to native servants, the judge states has, 
within these two years, been considerably alleviated, the magistrates always 
affording them redress against their European masters. He mentions, as a 
proof of it, the following case : — 

A few weeks since a native presented to me a petition, stating that he had been 
flagged most severely with a riding-whip by his European master, for the crime of 
asking for his wages, which were six months in arrear. Ilis back was scored with the 
wounds of the whip. I immediately sent him to the Petty Sessions, to which indeed 
he had before applied, but, by some mistake or misconduct of the native purvoe, 
without effect. The complaint was entered, the master summoned, and fined seventy 
rupees. Gentlemen, I must do the senior magistrate of police the justice to say, that 
in all the cases between natives and Europeans he does his duty most impartially and 
most exemplarily ; without respect of persons, without fear or favour. 
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The learned judge concludes his observations on this head by stating, that 
the whole system of police in this island is illegal, and that it is suclv. that 
palliatives can be of no use ; that it would be vain to attempt to reduce it to 
one of law and justice by lopping and pruning ; that it must be entirely eradi- 
cated and a new system substituted. 

This is a sad picture of that branch of the judicial system of Bombay, 
which most nearly concerns the interests of the natives ; and it is natural to 
ask how it could happen that abuses so flagrant could have become so invete- 
rate ? The magistrates, we apprehend, were subject to the Recorder’s Court, 
after the Regulation of 1812, if not before; and the charter of the Supreme 
Court, which has been established about two years, not only confers upon it 
the general powers possessed by the Court of King’s Bench in England, but 
gives it express jurisdiction over the magistrates of Bombay, with authority to 
enforce its mandates, directed to such magistrates, by fine and imprisonment 
in cases of contempt. How does it then happen that the system of police in 
this presidency should have been known to be a course of illegality, that some 
of its abuses (as in the case of flogging servants) should be notorious , yet that 
no steps should have been taken to remedy the evils, except the representa- 
tion of Sir JamesMackintosh respecting the superintendent of police, which, 
when addressed to the Government, appears to have been immediately attended 
to ? Sir James, it appears, reproaches himself severely for not having inter- 
fered to prevent such a system of illegality, until the last year of his residence 
at Bombay. This self-reproach, Sir Edward West is of opinion, is “ without 
cause,” because he mentions in his representation, “ that he had before that 
time only suspicions, and no judicial knowledge of the illegality of the sys- 
tem.” Should we so far strain our indulgence as to allow that this want of 
judicial knowledge excuses Sir James, what excuse are we to make for his 
successors, who had the means of knowing at once the abuses of the system 
by perusing the document written by him, which forms the chief source from 
whence Sir Edward West has extracted his facts, and which cannot be read 
without emotion ? 

This is a disagreeable and an invidious topic to pursue at length : we shall 
therefore only observe that, as the magistrates are admitted to have acted 
without cither improper motives or culpable ignorance, the blame must rest 
upon those ministers, whoever they may be, whose duty it was to correct these 
abuses, or to bring them under the notice of the Government. 

We are not surprised that the Grand Jury should have manifested an inclina- 
tion to defend the existing system : it is ever the case that long continued 
abuses gradually come to be regarded as beneficial. They say : — 

We are of opinion that, considering the peculiar circumstances of Bombay, any 
reduction of the power of the police magistrates, as at present exercised, would be 
attended with the greatest danger, and would add much to the increase of crime. 

With regard to the removal of aliens, who are offenders or of bad character, from 
the island, and to the penal consequence of their return, and with regard also to the 
punishment of flogging as at present inflicted, we arc of opinion, from our own expe- 
rience, strengthened by that of the oldest magistrates in the place, that no change is 
expedient, either in the frequency or severity of those punishments, or in the instru- 
ment with which the latter is inflicted ; we think, however, that the instrument should 
in all cases be of one uniform standard, to be fixed by the proper authorities. 

With respect to the instance of undue severity, as alleged by the Rev. Charles Jack- 
son, we considered it our duty to make inquiries into it, and have satisfied ourselves, 
that the punishment on that occasion inflicted (however it might shock the feelings of a 
gentleman unaccustomed to such si glits) was moderate in every respect. 
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MR. MOORCROFT. 

[ Con clu tied fro m p. 612.] 

“ After the durbar, the Peerzada spoke to Mr. Moorcroft with great candour 
and kindness. He said that he was placed in a situation of much difficulty. 
If, in virtue of the office which he held, he should command Mahomimid 
Morad Begli to desist from persecution, he must obey ; but such an exer- 
tion of authority would break up the friendship between them, and render bim 
personally obnoxious to all the heads of the Kuttaghuns. It might suffice, he 
thought, that on paying the further sum of 2,000 rupees, he would engage for 
the safety of all his party and property. To this proposition Mr. Moorcroft 
assented. The result, however, when made known to Morad Begli, produced 
so much dissatisfaction, that he repaired to Talikan, and on the night of his 
arrival the Kazee waited on the Peerzada to announce that there had been a 
large meeting of the heads of the Kuttaghuns, who, deciding that our traveller 
was a spy, had persuaded the chief to insist upon the Peerzada abandoning his 
cause. Morad Begh repeated the decision of the heads of the tribes, and his 
conviction that Mr. Moorcroft was nothing but a spy. Kasim Jan Khaja was 
extremely embarrassed. He had gone farther than was right in countenancing 
the payment of another sum of 2,000 rupees, and he conjured the chief to be 
satisfied with this concession. Morad Begli at last yielded a reluctant consent, 
but only on the condition that Mr. Moorcroft should remain in his territories 
until his return from an expedition he was about to undertake, with the, option 
of joining the party at Koondooz, or of remaining at Talikan. Mr. Moor- 
croft preferred the sanctuary of the Peerzada, and passed a month of agree- 
able intercourse under his roof. Kasim Jan Khaja would not accept of any 
presents of value, and would only receive a bedstead, recommended to prevent 
the repetition of attacks of rheumatism, to which lie was subject, from sleep- 
ing on the ground ; a case of razors, &e., some ottur of roses, and a few 
scissars and knives to bestow upon bis dependents. When Mr. Moorcroft 
departed, the Peerzada prayed for him in public, embraced him in the Ozbuk 
fashion, and sent him a roll of black China satin, another of crimson, gold 
brocade, anil some pieces of green silk, for dresses, which he hoped our tra- 
veller would wear for his sake. 

“Kasim Jan Khaja thought it unnecessary for Mr. Moorcroft to sec Morad 
Begh on his return ; but on hi.; reaching Koondooz, the latter expressed a 
wish to see him. After enquiring respecting his health, he declared that in 
the late transactions he only wished to make trial of his firmness, having no 
intention whatever of hurting him. When Mirza Abool Toorab, on Mr. 
Moorcroft’s taking leave, read the Faieett , or prayer, for the safety and pros- 
perity of his party, Morad Begh joined in the ceremony, and stroked his 
beard with great solemnity and apparent fervor. 

“ Morad Begh, in his conquests, appears to have had no notion of the 
wealth that is derived from the soil, and the employment of his new subjects 
in agriculture and commerce ; for in the course of last year, it is said, the 
treasury of Kuttaghun received four lacs and a half of rupees from the sale of 
slaves, on a contract with his minister, at the rate of fifteen tilas, or about six 
rupees, per head.* The fertile and salubrious valleys of Budukshan have been 

robbed 

* Here is evidently some mistake: in p. 714. the tila is said to be equal to six rupees; here the rupee 
is supposed to be worth two tilas and a half. The price paid for the slaves must be* more than six rupees 
per head, which would make the number of slave* purchased 75,000 ! — E /. 
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robbed of their inhabitants, for the purpose of transplanting them into the 
marshy lands of Koondooz, and upon the barren tracts of Talikan. TThe 
effluvia from the putrefaction of vegetable matter in summer, with the simoom 
from the desert, generates a fever of a very destructive nature. The African 
slave in the West-Indies is fed, clothed by his master, and has medical aid 
when afflicted with disease. The Budukshanec slave in Koondooz’ experiences 
nothing of this care; and the reduction of the families to one-fourth in six 
years exhibits a waste of human life not often known in other parts of the 
world. * Vicissitudes in the condition of life in this country/ says Mr. Moor- 
croft, * are great and sudden. Those inhabitants of Khoruni who were at 
ease when we passed through that town, since transplanted by force into 
Talikan, asked for a piece of bread from individuals of our party, to whom 
they had tendered refreshments at their homes three months before.* 

“ When Mr. Moorcroft returned to Tush Koorghan from his second journey 
to Koondooz, he was hailed with exclamations of joy on account of his safety. 
He did not stop a single day at that place, and set off, with his party, and 
traversed the dangerous pass ofMuzar, without any interruption. Shooja-oo- 
deen, the chief of Muzar, despatched his secretary to meet the travellers, and 
to conduct them to a convenient house, sending them at the same time sheep, 
rice, fuel, and whatever else he thought might be acceptable. Next morning 
Mr. Moorcroft, accompanied by Mr. Trebeck, waited upon the chief with a 
present, which was well received, and lie observed, that they had experienced 
a treatment that would bring a bad name upon every chief of Toorkistan. On 
account of very bad weather the party remained four days with this hospita- 
ble man, who wrote a letter to the King of Bokhara in their favour, and sent 
a person to accompany them to Bulkh. At Bulkh they were received with 
civility by Eshan Khojee, who commented severely on the perfidious behaviour 
of Mahommud Morad Begh. 

“After crossing the Jehoon, Ainoo, or Oxus, the party were met by a 
person from Tora Bahadur Khan, the second sou of the King of Bokhara, 
who conducted them to Kurshcc, of which town he is the governor. 

“ At Bokhara, the Seraee Oorgunjec was appropriated for the reception of 
the party, but the baggage was carried direct to the custom-house, where it 
was placed under lock and seal for two days. In the first interview with 
the Kosh Bcghec, or lord of the household, it was explicitly stated, that 
Mr. Moorcroft came as a private English merchant, was not charged with any 
political mission or message to the King of Bokhara, and had no intention of 
entering into his Majesty’s service in any capacity whatsoever. He only 
wished to obtain permission to sell such merchandize as he bad brought, to 
invest the produce in the purchase of horses, and to establish a foundation 
upon which English merchants might trade with Bokhara in future. 

“ The Kosh Beghee explained, that the Shirra, or written law, enjoined 
Mussulman princes to levy upon foreign merchants, not professing the faith 
of their Prophet, one-tenth of their property, as duty. But the payment of 
this rate was suspended until the return of the monarch from an expedition 
against the Kuthay Kepchaks, who had rebelled against him. On the' Kosh 
Beghee seeing two small pieces of cannon among the baggage, he wished to 
forward one of them to the King, with which his Majesty was so much pleased 
that he intimated a desire to possess both, and they were accordingly pre- 
sented, along with the chests of ammunition prepared for them. 

“ The Kosh Beghee remarked that the number of soldiers which accom- 
panied Mr. Moorcroft, had given rise to exaggerated reports of the military 
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strength of his party, and to other conclusions at variance with commercial 
views. This observation was met by referring to the dangers of the journey, 
and reminding him that the caravans, which now arrived at Bokhara, might truly 
be said to fight their way to that city. Mr. M. added that, first proceeding 
upon the road of Tibet, which was tolerably safe, he had only a small guard ; 
but that, thrown by adverse circumstances on the countries of the Punjab and 
Afghanistan, he was compelled to increase the number of armed men ; and 
that unquestionably the safety of the party mainly consisted in the generally 
received ideas of its strength. These arguments were admitted to be satis- 
factory. 

“ On the second day after the return of the King, Mr. Moorcroft and Mr. 
Trebeck were summoned to the fort, or palace, for the purpose of being 
introduced to his Majesty. At the door of the great court, the Shcgawul and 
Yesawul Bashee, who ushered them into the presence, directed them to 
follow with their arms folded across the breast, and on coining to a particular 
place to make the usual salute. The Ameer, or Commander of the Faithful, 
was seated in a small room, about fifteen feet higher than the area of the 
court, dressed in a plain drab- coloured coat of broad-cloth, with a large loosely- 
folded turban of white muslin, having a narrow gold border, and before him 
was a large book, the leaves of which he frequently turned over with appa- 
rent earnestness. 

“ Meet* Ameer Ilyder is about forty-eight years of age, of a complexion 
somewhat olive, and rather dark than fair. 1J is features partake of the Ozbuk 
character, in some degree, and the deep lines on his face, with the rapid 
change of expression from lively to serious, seemed to indicate a mind of 
great activity, in which benevolence and good temper arc said to be strangely 
mixed up with distrust and hauteur. JJc inquired after the health of the 
visitors, their names, ages, country, and occupation ; and from the long inter- 
vals between the questions, it was suspected that a secretary, concealed 
behind, was occupied in committing the dialogue to writing. He asked the 
name of the King of England, and was curious to know why he was called 
George the Fourth. Report, he said, had swelled their property to a vast 
amount, but an examination bad reduced it to a very moderate value. To 
this observation it was remarked, that the journey was merely an experimental 
one, and that when better informed as to the nature of the articles most in 
demand, commercial intercourse with this country, on a large scale, would be 
established. His Majesty adverted to the unjustifiable and treacherous treat- 
ment which Mr. Moorcroft had received from Mahommud Morad Begh, and 
trusted that nothing of that kind would happen at Bokhara. Our traveller 
was then invested with full liberty to sell his property, and to purchase in 
return whatever articles he might think necessary. The King now explained 
the written law, prescribing the amount of the tax to be levied on foreign 
merchants, not Mussulmans, frequenting Bokhara, and according to which be 
had directed one-tenth of the property to be exacted. The inquiries he had 
made, he said, had not entirely satisfied his mind as to the amount of duties 
charged on the frontier of India, from Mussulman merchants; but whenever 
he learnt that the British Government levied only onc-forticth part upon such 
property, he would reduce his customs upon merchandize, brought by its 
Christian subjects, to the same amount. 

“Mr. Moorcroft and Mr. Trebeck had been directed to stop at the distance 
of about twenty paces from the. window, near which his Majesty was seated, 
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but after a time the King beckoned them to approach nearer, and indeed as 
close as they could conveniently get to the window, which they afterwards 
understood was to be held as a special mark of condescension, favour, confi- 
dence, and honour. 

“ The King directed Mr. Moorcroft to be seated in a situation from which he 
could see the mode of despatching business, which was summary and rapid. 
To the petitions of those whose claims were admitted the King himself affixed 
a finger seal, which a secretary occasionally smeared with ink from a stick of 
that substance prepared in China. His Majesty frequently assigned reasons 
why he rejected the suit of the petitioner, and in every instance the rejected 
petition was torn up. At the conclusion of every decision the master of cere- 
monies repeated a short prayer in Toorkce, for the preservation of his 
Majesty’s impartial administration of justice ; at the end of which the whole 
assembly joined in approving by stroking their beards. There was much of 
respectful solemnity in the whole proceeding, and the King delivered his com- 
mands with great promptitude ami rapidity. 

u At Bokhara, foreign merchants have never been allowed to ride on horses 
in the streets, but this rule was dispensed with in regard to Mr. Moorcroft and 
Mr. Trebcck, and they were the first foreigners who had ever enjoyed that pri- 
vilege in the city of Bokhara. 

“ Until lately, Bokhara was the great emporium of central Asia; but within 
the last few years the commerce of the whole of Oorgunj has been lost to it, in 
consequence of the prince of that country having thrown off his allegiance, 
and the chief of Shuhr Subz and the Kutliay Kepchacks have followed the 
example. The minister acknowledged that formerly be had received, as duty, 
upwards of twelve lacs of rupees from one caravan, and now the whole of the 
customs are farmed at little more than one-third of that sum. ‘ Nor is the 
amount first mentioned so very large,’ says Mr. Moorcroft, ‘ considering the 
enormous number of camels in the caravans from Meshed, Russia, and China, 
which, at Bokhara, were accustomed to sell and exchange the merchandise of 
almost every part of the world ; and that specie and bullion are subject to 
duty. In a caravan now on the road from Russia the letters of merchants 
announce twenty-five byjoons, or lacs, of sequins, or gold ducats of Holland.’ 

u Two large caravans from Russia have been plundered in succession by the 
Oorgunjees, and five years have now elapsed since a caravan arrived from that 
country. 

“ The mountains in the neighbourhood of Bokhara are said to contain 
inexhaustible mines of fossil-salt, and Budukshan is rich to profusion in all the 
mineral productions of the earth, and in other products of a most valuable 
nature. Almost all the varieties of bread-corn are raised with facility ; the 
orchards are fruitful to a degree seldom known in Europe; indigo may be 
successfully cultivated in certain places ; and there exists a substitute for the 
sugar of the cane, so rich, so fine, so wholesome, and so cheap, as to leave 
nothing to be wished for in its manufacture, except its reduction to a solid 
form for the convenience of transport. At the lowest calculation, the towns 
depending on Bokhara, not including those of its immediate vicinity, yield 
about 70*000 maunds annually, and there are not, apparently, any bounds to 
the power of raising it. The ordinary price is about two rupees a maund, and 
it forms the basis of a sweetmeat greatly in use among the lower classes. It 
may be a mortifying reflection to men of science, especially in France, that 
whilst a host of French chemists, at the command of Buonaparte, were long 
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employed in ransacking the vegetable kingdom for a sweet juice, which, con- 
verted into sugar, might serve as a substitute for the sugar of the cane, when 
that substance bore a very high price in France, and could find nothing more 
productive than the parsnip and beet — the Ozbuks and Afghans, who are com- 
pletely ignorant of the elements of chemistry, and even of the term, except 
as applied to the art of transmuting metals, should have stumbled upon a dis- 
covery which converted a substance, which France possesses in profusion, into 
syrup so excellent, as to leave little to regret in being deprived of the sugar 
cane; and which, by a cheap, easy, and obvious management, may be made 
at least to rival that article in regard to quality. Mr. Moorcroft docs not 
divulge the name of the substitute. 

“ The cotton-wool of Toorkistan is beautifully soft and fine, and the nankin- 
coloured is probably little inferior to that of Khotcn, or China Proper. The 
silk of Toorkistan is plentiful and good. Vast quantities of shawl-wool might 
be raised, but in several parts of the country it is suffered to rise and fall disre- 
garded by the owner, whilst the fleece of the Arab variety of the broad-tailed 
species of sheep, capable of being appropriated to the manufacture of woollen 
cloths, is made only into ropes and felts ; and the Kozak and Oozhuk breeds' 
of this animal yield in their tails a marrow, like fat, little inferior to the butter 
of the cow. 

“ The vine breaks into numerous varieties. The red grape of Shibbergan, 
under a process practised by a Georgian, yields a wine in quality between the 
best port and the red hermitage. Another, under the management of Jews, 
gives a liquor that may rival the finest red Burgundy ; and the Sheer Takh, and 
other luscious grapes, would furnish dessert wines as rich as those of Alicant, 
Malaga, Lachryma, or Tokay. 

“ By some Russians who had escaped from slavery, Mr. Moorcroft was told 
that there is the extraordinary number of from four to five thousand Russian 
Christians in slavery at Oorgunj and its dependencies. It appeared that some 
of them had been taken by the Ycuioots, on the shores of the Caspian, and- 
that several had been in slavery nearly forty years. 

“ Whilst looking for horses in the city one day, Mr. Moorcroft saw three 
persons, whose features and complexions resembled those of Europeans. They 
were stated to be Russians who had escaped from slavery with the Oorgunjees, 
and had, under great difficulties, made their way to Bokhara, where they now 
waited the determination of the king respecting their fate. A few days after- 
wards a person, who said he was a slave-broker, went to our traveller with 
two of these Russians, whom he declared he had bought, and was about to 
send into the country ; but, on their stating that Mr. Moorcroft might possibly 
ransom them, he had been touched with compassion at their distress, and had 
accompanied them to witness the result of the appeal. Inquiry was made to 
know what had become of the third Russian; who, after some frivolous 
excuse on the part of the broker, was then brought, and Mr. Moorcroft pro- 
cured a bargain of sale, with an order signed by the minister that no one 
should hereafter set up any claim upon the Russians now transferred to him. 
The ordinary price of an able-bodied slave is twenty pieces of gold: Mr. 
Moorcroft gave thirty-five for each man, and five pieces to the broker. The 
Russians were then clothed, taken into the seraee where he lodged, and treated 
as servants. They had been traders : two of them had been taken in a skiff 
on the Caspian by some armed crews of Yemoots, who had put off from Mun- 
k ishlak on the former dropping anchor near that town. They had been sold 
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to the Oorgunjees ; .had been in captivity nine years, during which time they 
had been employed in Ending sheep and camels, and brood mares, and in 
other works of agriculture. In the depth of winter they had dared to attempt 
an escape, without provisions or knowledge of the road ; they were reduced to 
great distress by hunger, one man eating part of the felt of his sheep-skin 
cloak, and the others supporting themselves by the dry bones of animals, 
which they pounded with stones. They were now delighted with the prospect 
of again reaching their native country, by the way of Iiindoostan, and were 
abundantly grateful for the treatment they had experienced. Shortly after- 
wards, however, at day-break, a message was brought from the minister, 
conjuring Mr. Moorcroft, if he had any regard for him, to send back the 
Russians. Mr. Moorcroft refused ; but went to the fort to inquire the cause 
of this request. The Kosh Bcghee was closeted with the King ; but in an 
hour a secretary came out with a repetition of the first message ; and a solemn 
pledge being given that they should not be re-sold, Mr. Moorcroft gave up. his 
claim. Whatever may have been the cause of this departure from former 
usage, the purchase money was returned, and a royal order subsequently 
issued, prohibiting, in future, Russians, that is Russian Christians, to be sold 
in Bokhara. 

“ Meer Ameer Hyder is said to take credit for being more learned in the 
Mahommedan law than any other individual in his dominions, and occasionally 
gives lectures in theology. And, as chief magistrate, were he to relax 
for a few days only from that system of restraint and punishment, which is 
supported, as it is stated, by the vigilance of about 600 spies, and if the 
Meer Shub and Molitescb were to slumber at their posts, there would be wild 
work in Bokhara. But the activity of the former is unceasing, and the drum 
of the Meer Shub, beginning immediately after night-fall, interdicts communi- 
cation by the streets just as effectually as the tolling of the Curfew-bell served 
to extinguish all fires in a remote period of English history. 

The annual revenue of the King of Bokhara does not exceed three lacs 
of tilas, or about eighteen lacs of rupees. Onc-third of the population of 
the city consists of slaves. 

“ On the subject of horses, Mr. Moorcroft says, that the country, up to 
Meshed and Herat inclusive, and the whole space between the Oxus and the 
Ochus, extending even to the banks of the Caspian, contain the very best 
breeds. But vast numbers of Toorkniuu families, report says from 30,000 to 
40,000, who were breeders of horses, and used to bring their young stock to 
Bokhara, have, since the defection of Oorgunj, and the death of Meer Kuleech 
Alee Khan, fallen off from their allegiance, and for the last five years have .not 
been able to send a single horse to the usual marts, but have employed their 
cattle in warfare. Sliuhr Subz, which had an excellent breed of horses, 
Kuthay Kipchak, and Meeankbal, near Samurkund, are similarly circumstanced ; 
and the market of Bokhara has been in consequence nearly as much ruined in 
this as in all other branches of its commerce.” 

We have yet received no confirmation of the report of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
death, as stated in our last number ; but it is to be feared that it will prove 
too well-founded. 
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PUNCIIAYETS. 

r 

The following opinion of Major John Munro,* late Resident of Travancore 
on Punchayets, with which we are favoured, is a valuable addition to the 
communication on this subject, inserted in our present volume, p. 475. 

" The Court of Directors appears to consider the general employment of 
punchayets, for the decision of causes, as an arrangement preferable to the 
introduction of the courts. No person entertained a more favourable opinion 
of punchayets, of the facility of their composition, and the purity of their 
decisions, than I did, until I was obliged to examine closely the nature and 
usual effects of that institution ; and I admitted, with reluctance, the con- 
clusion forced upon my mind by practical experience, thut it was equally 
adverse to the spirit of Hindu jurisprudence, and to the substantial end of 
justice. The code of Hindu law, collectively denominated Hurm Shaster , 
which prescribes the mode and the principles established among that people for 
the administration of justice, contains no mention, so far as 1 can learn, of 
punchayets, hut directs that justice shall be dispensed by the sovereign in 
person, or by such authorities as he may depute for that purpose ; that is, by 
judges, or by courts appointed by the supreme authority. This is the rule 
established by Menu, by the Vevada Mnlcha , or Shaster of Law compiled 
peculiarly for Malabar, by the Vagancsur liogu , Wulkudu , &c. ; and although 
arbitrators arc mentioned in the code of Hindu laws published by Mr. Halhed, 
in Bengal, the duty of assessors is almost immediately assigned to them. 
Abdul Fazil, in that portion of the Aycen Akbary dedicated to a description of 
Hindu jurisprudence, makes no mention whatever of punchayets, but relates 
fully the qualifications and duties of judges. In Travancore, punchayets were 
scarcely known ; and the experience of their utility, in the cases referred to 
them, either at my request or that of the people, furnishes no reason to desire 
their extended adoption.f Bartolotni, a man well acquainted with Travancore, 
in the chapter of his work describing the administration of justice in that 
country, makes no allusion to punchayets ; but states that civil and criminal 
affairs are determined only by the king and his servants. Punchayets appear to 
have owed their origin in Hindu communities to the conquest of the Mus- 
sulmans. The Kazecs appointed under the Mahommcdan rule had little 
inclination to trouble themselves witli the investigation of suits among the 
Hindus, and the latter as little to refer their disputes to the decision of the 
Koran : they therefore resorted to a system of decision by arbitration, as a 
substitute for a more authoritative and perfect mode of jurisprudence. 

“ The thousands of complainants who have come to me have always been 
offered, and have usually refused,^ the option of deciding their cause by 

punchayets ; 

* Major John Munro, now Lieut. Col. Munro, was, as Resident and Dewan of Travancore, in charge 
of an ancient Hindu state, where Hindu institutions remained in full force. Travancore was never 
conquered by the Mahommedans. Sir Thomas Munro, on tlie contrary, had been in charge of three 
provinces only, and those provinces had been conquered by the Mussulmans* Two of them had been 
long under the dominion of Hyder Ally and his son. 

t “ A very strong predilection has been stated to exist (observes Mr. Fullerton, of the Madras 
Council) among the natives of India in favour of punchayet adjudication ; but the slightest consideration 
of the circumstances and practices under the former government will shew that the predilection was 
entirely negative. It arises simply from there being no other mode of decision. If a complainant bad 
not a punchayet, he had no decision.” 

£ There is little doubt that most public officers, who have been connected with judicial duties, would 
make the same remark. Indeed, the judge of the very district where Sir Thomas Munro wrote his 
strictures, in 1807, on the judicial code, and who had been a revenue officer under Sir Thomas Munro, 
reported, in 1813, that “ in not a single instance had an Individual applied to him for a punchayet;” and 
adds that, “ under the former revenue administrations they had no other alternative.” 
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puncliayets ; and the very few cases referred to that mode of determination 
have fallen to the ground, from the irreconcileablc contrariety in the opinions 
of the members of the puncliayets. The parties, in choosing their arbitrators, 
will select persons determined, right or wrong, to support their cause : the 
umpire, whatever ma}' be the merits of the decision, is accused of bribery, and 
the proceeding is involved in suspicion. If the government native officer 
appoints the whole punchayets, their decision will be conformable to his 
wishes, and his wishes too often go to the interest of the person who offers 
the highest bribe. If the head men of villages constitute the punchayets, there 
is very little difference between these fixed judges and the judge appointed by 
the sovereign, excepting that the former are generally never deficient in 
knowledge, character, principle, ability, and impartiality. The natives, at 
least in Travancore, want that confidence* in each other’s probity, which is 
necessary to qualify them for composing or obeying punchayets. The superior 
education, knowledge, rank, and ability of the judges in a court, together with 
the solemnity of the proceedings, awe a native conscious of having a bad 
cause. In a court consisting of equals he will litigate without bounds. 

“ The judicial regulations published on the formation of the courts (in 
Travancore) offered the inhabitants a choice of trial by punchayets ; but their 
general disinclination to adopt that mode of decision, and its ineflicacy in most 
cases where it was adopted, prevented its extended use, and rendered it ne- 
cessary that suits in general should be tried by the courts.f These have been 
increased in number to eight : they are situate generally within twenty miles 
from the extremities of their jurisdictions, the inhabitants find no inconvenience 
in resorting to them, and they have given a security to the persons, property, 
and the rights of the people, of which they abundantly appreciate the im- 
portance.” 

* Sir Thomas Munro, when collector and sole judge and collector (if a collector deciding causes sum- 
marily can be called a judge), “ having found that great procrastination took place in the execution of 
punchayet divisions," issued a circular order to his native collectors, remarking, 11 that the party, in 
whose favour a decree might be given, frequently derived not the least advantage, from the decree not 
being duly enforced and directing that, ** in future, whenever a punchayet gave its decree, it was not 
lobe left to the parties themselves to enforce it, hut to see the same carried into eirect.” 

f Courts composed of native judges, established in Travancore under the orders of Major John Munro. 
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How various the pursuits, the hopes, the fears, 

The passions, wishes, tastes, and views of man ! 

Ilis object one ; for happiness appears 
To be the aim and end of every plan. — 

One grasps at wealth, and gains the glittering prize. 
Which to vile rubbish turns beneath his eyes. 

One sighs for power, till tortured by its pangs ; 

One follows fame and finds it butn vapour. 

Love proves a noose in which a wretch oft hangs ; 

And time melts Friendship like a wasted taper. 

Then since experience shows us how we blunder; 

That wealth is dust, and reputation breath ; 

That love and friendship are soon snapt asunder, 

And mad Ambition’s paths betray to death ; 

Why not forsake our errors, and begin 
To learn that — •“ happiness is found within ?*' 


H. 
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ARROWSMITH’S MAP OF ASIA. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Dear Sin : You request me to give you my opinion of the Observations 
which Mr. Klaproth has published, first in the Journal Asiatiquc , and after- 
wards in a separate form, upon Arrowsmilh’s Map of Asia, wherein he charac- 
terizes him as the most ignorant of all those who employ themselves in making 
maps. I have not the means of examining the whole of the accusations 
against the artist; some of them are, however, obviously just, and my expe- 
rience has so thoroughly convinced me of the errors which all the existing 
maps of Asia discover, that I have little difficulty in believing that Mr. Klap- 
roth is, generally speaking, in the right. Nevertheless, I cannot help regretting 
that he should have displayed such a needless degree of acrimony, and that 
he should have so unmercifully belaboured his passive antagonist. I regret it 
for the sake of Mr. K. himself; for this impetuosity of censure, although 
united in his case to talent and philological knowledge, is generally regarded 
by the world as an indication of shallowness and conceit. The exception in 
his favour will be made by those only who know him. 

I regret also that he has indulged in what will appear to those who do not 
know that Mr. Klaproth cannot have an unfriendly feeling towards this country, 
as a sneer reaching beyond the individual.* I refer to the following passage: 
“ Je commence par les cotes du Pont Euxin. Lcs Anglais declarent liautc- 
nicnt que la mer est leur patrimoinc ; on cst done en droit d'attendre, qu’au 
inoins cette partic soit traitee avee un soin particular dans lcs ouvrages de 
celui qui passait pour le premier map-maker de la Grande Bretagne.” Now I 
would just observe, that although England does claim superiority as a naval 
power, she thereby incurs no obligation to make surveys for the benefit of the 
world ; yet it is notorious that she has disbursed large sums for costly expedi- 
tions to various parts of the earth for the promotion of geographical science : 
witness those to the Arctic regions. As to the title of “ first map-maker of 
Great Britain,” it is gratuitously bestowed by Mr. Klaproth: the distinction of 
“ hydrograplier,” like that of “ rat-catcher,” to his Majesty, signifies no more 
than “ a tradesman with whom the King (individually) is accustomed to deal.” 

The author of a map is of all authors most entitled to our forbearance and 
indulgence. lie is surrounded with false guides ; he has to grope his way 
amidst conflicting authorities, the most recent of which are sometimes the 
most erroneous ; and he must endeavour to reconcile what is altogether irre- 
concileablc. As one example of this conflict of authorities, I will instance the 
latitude of Leli, the capital of Ladak, which has been at length ascertained by 
Mr. Moorcroft’l' (who resided there some time) to be situated in 34 5 i)' 2 1 " N. 

The following are the various latitudes given to this place (and the longitudes 
differ almost as much) by different geographers : — 


The lamias’ and Jesuits' Map 30° 52' 

D’Anvillc 33° 20' 

Kennel 34° 30' 

Marsden 34° 

Elphiustonc 


* The editor of one of our daily newspapers seems to regard Mr. K/s strictures upon the map in 
question as containing a reflection upon the science of this country, and refers him to the ordnance 
maps, telling him to see what fault he can find in them. _ 
t See Aslat. Journ. for Dec. I«±», p. (JfJ7. 

Asia lie Journ. Vor. XXI. No. 120. 4 Z 
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Elphinstone .37° 

Fraser 32° 

Hamilton . 3(1° 30' 

Arrowsmith 35° 


Here are differences of six or seven degress ; and, as I before remarked, 
the most recent authorities are the widest of the truth. It is curious to 
observe that, in a map attached to a memoir of Anquctil Dupcrron ( Mem . de 
V Academic des Inscriptions, &c . tom. xlix, p. 512) the constructor, M. Poirson, 
has fixed the latitude of Leh exactly as it should be; but the author of the 
memoir cautions the reader against trusting to it, observing that it is better to 
consult the maps of D’Anville and the Jesuits ! 

A large proportion of the errors pointed out by Mr. Klaproth in Arrow- 
smith’s map, arise from the artist’s ignorance of the Russian language, whereby 
he has, in copying the Russian maps, mistaken caravanserais, halting- 
places, &c. for the names of towns and villages. Some of these mistakes are 
ridiculous enough : but they surely do not justify the tone of contempt and 
severity in which they arc exposed by Mr. Klaproth, who happens to be versed 
in the Russian tongue. When Mr. Klaproth’s learned collaborateur, M. Abel 
Remusat, had occasion to speak of Mr. Arrowsmith’s ignorance of the Japa- 
nese language, the estimable , not the ignorant , is the epithet he applied to him. 

I would observe, by way of palliation of Arrowsmith’s offence in this parti- 
cular, that French writers, and even Mr. Klaproth himself, make strange 
havock with the English language. An instance, affording an amusing example 
of both, I subjoin: — The Revue Eneyclopediquc for June 1824 convicts Mr. 
K. of mistranslating, in his Mcmoires rclatifs a VAsie , the English word duty, 
by ordre, and ordo nuance ; observing that it meant devoir. The writer should 
have stopped here; but, in order to demonstrate the precise meaning we affix 
to the word, he adds a quotation from “ Thomas Gray,” as follows : — 

Where ignorance is duty. 

It is folly to be wise. 

Every school-boy in England knows that the word duty does not occur in the 
passage at all ! The verse, thus barbarously mangled, is from the tc Ode on a 
distant Prospect of Eton College — 

No more : Where ignorance, is bliss, 

* Ti s folly fo be. wise . 

Mr. Klaproth seems so determined to fix every blunder in the map upon 
Arrowsmith, and upon him alone, that lie falls into something like inconsis- 
tency. In one part of his Observations he reproaches the artist with not 
correcting the alleged errors of preceding maps, in respect to the course of 
the Tes, on the authority of D’Anvillc and Fischer ; yet, in the next page 
but one, he absolutely ridicules him for adopting Fischer’s <c conjectures hasar- 
dees .” Again : Arrowsmith has availed himself of the great Russian map of 
Central Asia, publisher! at St. Pctersburgh by Mr. Pansner. In this map there 
are (according to Mr. K.) some most extraordinary blunders; such as a river 
and several towns laid down twice over ! errors of from three to four degrees 
in the longitude of places! — all of which Mr. Klaproth ascribes, not to igno- 
rance in Mr. Pansner, but to a singular fatality ; — yet because our countryman 
has unhappily adopted some of these errors, and deserted Mr. Pansner when 
he was right, he smarts under the unsparing laslf of the critic. I may add 
that it is not consistent to sa} r , as Mr. Klaproth does, in the same breath, that 
Arrowsmith is the most ignorant of all map-makers ; and that all the skill 

I have 
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I have possessed by those of the continent consists in copying what his 
workshop supplies. The disciples must be at least as ignorant as their master. 

Mr. Klaproth reserves till the last what he appears to consider as the most 
flagrant error in this “detestable" map of Asia. Speaking of its author, he 
says, “ such is his ignorance, that he still divides China into fifteen provinces, 
although that country has been, for eighty or a hundred years, divided into 
eighteen” If this be a proof of consummate ignorance, I fear it must be said 
of Mr. Klaproth himself, morbo jactatur eodem ; for the number of provinces 
of which the empire of China consists is nineteen; the province of Keang-nau 
having been for some ten or twenty years past, divided into two, Kcang-soo 
and Gan-hwuy. This error of Mr. K. is the more remarkable, because he has 
been long employed upon a History of China. 

Should this letter, as it probably will, meet the eye of Mr. Klaproth, he 
may hastily conclude I am an advocate of the hydrograplier, or an enemy of 
his own. I am neither. I have not the least acquaintance with Mr. Arrow- 
smith, and I believe his map to be very faulty. With respect to Mr. Klaproth, 
1 have had sufficient intercourse with him to make me admire his talents and 
acquirements. I wish, however, that his strictures upon others were less 
angry and uncharitable ; his own countrymen do not approve of them; the 
manner in'which he has criticised Arrowsmith has been pronounced, by a writer 
in the literary journal called Lc Globe, of Dec. 27, to be “ a style suited per- 
haps to China or Tartary, but not yet customary in France.” 

I conclude with a remark, with which Mr. Klaproth cannot be offended, 
since it was made by himself on that able linguist Dr. Morrison, in criticising his 
valuable Chinese Dictionary: “ he will experience a difficulty in persuading us 
that all infallibility centers in himself.” 

Believe me to be, &c. 

B. 

1 J .S. I perceive from your last number, that we arc to be favoured with a 
new map of Asia from Mr. Klaproth ! 


VOX ET PR/ETEREA. 

In a rich garden, where the laughing Spring, 
With lavish hands, her gaudiest gifts did fling, 

An arbour stood, within whose grateful shade, 

Sad Bion’s listless limbs were careless laid. 

His soul was stung by haughty Laura’s scorn, 

And Jealousy was fixing there his thorn. 

In vain the warbling minstrels strain their throats. 

In vain the blackbird pours his mellow notes; 

The flowers, with smiling features, vainly try 
To soothe him ; — he responds but witli a sigh.— 

The sound was echoed in a sweeter key. — 

’ Tvvas strange ; he thought no soul was there but he ! 
Sure it was fancy : yet again he tried : 

The word he loved he spake, and *' Laura !” cried : 
“ Laura !” in gentle tone, a silvery voice replied. 

He started forth, and by the arbour’s side, 

The smiling, chiding, blushing Laura spied. 

The bold intrusion her soft lips atone, 

And prove this echo was not voice alone . 


4 Z 2 
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PECULIARITIES OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

The rudeness and sterility of the Chinese spoken language, contrasted with 
the copiousness of the written language, and the elaborate skill displayed in the 
formation of its character, raisfe a considerable degree of astonishment in those 
who are accustomed to an alphabetical tongue, and who conceive that the 
oral, as it preceded, ought to be at least equally perfect as the written, which, in 
other languages, designed for purposes of ordinary communication, is but an 
expedient to exhibit sounds to the eye, or to establish a link of connexion 
between the two senses of hearing and seeing. Did we possess any facts to 
support such a theory, we might suspect that the two vehicles of communica- 
tion in China were not originally produced amongst the same people; that 
they were in fact two languages, radically and completely distinct from each 
other, which, by some accident, had been brought into proximity, and had 
coalesced, so far as was practicable, for mutual aid. To a superficial theorist, 
this speculation would appear countenanced by the known fact, that, in the 
various countries in which the Chinese written character is employed, the 
spoken language is altogether different, not only from that of China, but from 
that of each other: so that it is demonstrated by abundant examples, that a 
spoken language may easily (as is indeed apparent without example) be en- 
grafted on, or connected with, the characters of China. 

According to Dr. Morrison,* the spoken language (notwithstanding its 
existing rudeness) has undergone a variety of changes. Prior to the second 
or third century of our era, it was preserved only in the memories of the 
people, and communicated either viva voce , or by referring to a character which 
was well known, and having the same sound as one not known. The Chinese 
themselves say, that, in high antiquity, they had words without letters; that 
is, they had no written language : in the middle ages, about the time of Con- 
fucius, words were communicated by letters; that is, the characters were 
invented : in later times, the sounds of many characters were forgotten and 
lost. To this fact, the Dictionary of Dr. Morrison bears ample testimony : it 
contains many characters, the probable meaning of which may be discovered 
by analysis, but which have no known sound whatever. 

There seems good reason for believing that importations of foreign words 
have been made into the Chinese ; but this is the case in all languages. The 
system of syllabic spelling, which is but partially in use, ill-understood, and 
almost discouraged, in China, at the present day, has been fully proved, Dr. 
Morrison observes, f to have originated in a modification of some foreign 
system, probably the Sanscrit. The transfusion must have been trifling, if we 
consider the poverty of the language alone ; but Dr. Marshman, in his Clavis 
Sinica , has refuted the allegations, or rather conjectures, of Sir Wm. Jones, 
and other Oriental scholars ; by demonstrating that there could be no founda- 
tion for supposing that Sanscrit words existed, to any but a very trifling extent, 
in the Chinese tongue. 

Could we imagine that a nation existed, the individuals of which did not 
possess the faculty of speech, and were able to convey ideas to each other by a 
medium adapted to the eye alone, their language (if such a solecism may be 
pardoned) would be constructed upon the same principles as the Chinese 
character ; it would, in fact, correspond exactly with that character in its origin 
and subsequent history, as developed by Chinese writers, who state that their 

symbols 

* Dictionary, lntrod. p. iii. | Ibid. p. vi. 
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symbols were originally representatives of the object signified, which, for the 
sake of convenience, and to admit of ready combination in forming signs of 
abstract ideas, were abbreviated and modified ; and that many characters still 
show that the source from whence they were derived was a resemblance 
to the object. 

The vocal tongue of China is diametrically opposed to most others : the 
Arabic and the Chinese, for example, are very antipodes. In the former, the 
number of distinct sounds, or combinations of sounds, applied to one object, 
is said to be, in one instance, a thousand; in the latter, including every 
variation of the tones, many of which are never used, or even known by 
native scholars, the sounds do not exceed 800. The number of sounds dis- 
tinguishable by the English alphabet is about 350 ; and if wc divide the number 
of characters, 80,000, by this, we shall find that, upon an average, the same 
sound, or sounds so similar as not to be discriminated by means of our 
alphabet, must be applied to about 229 different and discordant ideas. The 
most experienced Chinese will find 100 (or perhaps 1,000) characters expressed 
by the same identical sound. 

We cannot be suprised to find, therefore, that, since the meaning of the 
vocal language is so imperfectly transmitted to the mind, by means of the 
tongue and ear, the Chinese are forced, in common conversation, to trace the 
characters rapidly in the air,* in order to assist the apprehension of the person 
addressed; or that in public assemblies, passages of an orator’s speech, or of 
an imperial edict, are inscribed on boards and exhibited to the eye, while 
their sounds are uttered to the ear of the multitude. This expedient is not 
only convenient, as the means of preventing very awkward mistakes ; but it 
is a very advantageous mode of communicating a language so constructed, 
that it sometimes requires several phrases to express, with adequate force, 
what is conveyed by the sight of a single character, f The passage of the 
Roman poet may be more justly applied to this than to any other tongue that 
was ever invented, not excepting hieroglyphics: 

Segnius irritant aninios demissa per aurem, 

Qud/n (jure sunt oculis subjectn Jidclibus. 

Chinese writers defend their system with some address. They say, that 
the variety, which in other languages prevails in respect to sound, in Chinese 
reigns in the character. “ The people of Fan ” (supposed to be Thibet, but the 
observation is applicable to foreign nations generally) “ prefer the sounds, and 
what they obtain enters by the ear ; the Chinese prefer the beautiful character, 
and what they obtain enters by the cye.”j: The advantages of the written 
language arc well described by Dr. Morrison : “ The character forms a picture, 
which really is, or, by early associations is considered, beautiful and impres- 
sive. The Chinese fine writing (when fully understood, by dispensing with all 
the minute particles and diffusive expressions, which are absolutely necessary 
to give to sounds that variety, which makes them intelligible in spoken lan- 
guage) darts upon the mind with a vivid flash, a force, and a beauty, of which 
alphabetic language is incapable. Chinese writing is also more permanent than 
the alphabetic system, which is ever varying its spelling with the continually 
changing pronunciation of the living voice. Perhaps the Chinese written 
language has contributed, in some degree, to the unity of the Chinese 
nation.”^ 

* Itemusat ; Esxai sur la Lanfrun at la Littcmt. Chin., p. 33- f Ibid., p. 56. 

t Morrison’s Diet. Jntrod. p. vii. § Ibid. p. xl. 
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M. Abel Remusat, an able French Sinologist, bears similar testimony to 
the peculiar advantages and beauties of this curious tongue : " If,” says he, 
“ in common languages, etymology and analysis sometimes lead to interesting 
results, by displaying in words the origin and progress of ideas, what attrac- 
tions should not the examination of these ancient characters possess, where a 
people, who ascend to the first ages of the world, have deposited so many 
traditions, and unintentionally traced the history of its most ancient thoughts, 
and the most secret operations of its understanding ! What pleasure for a 
metaphysician to discover, on an alyzingone of the characters of the Y-king, or 
the Shoo-king, some of those approximations, which are the more singular as 
they are less conformable to the nature of things ; to assist, as by intuition, 
the reasonings of Chow-Kung, or of Confucius ; to realize the views of Buflon 
and Condillac, in discovering the early steps of human reason, and surprizing 
it in its first irregularities !”* 

A reader, who is entirely ignorant of the peculiar system upon which the 
written language of China is formed, would he unable to appreciate fully the 
striking qualities which, according to these two learned writers, arc inherent 
in it. A few examples will therefore tend to illustrate their meaning: whilst, 
at the same time, they will reveal to the ignorant, in a small degree, the 
nature of the language, and demonstrate to what an extent of elegance and 
beauty it may be carried, as the understanding of those who employ it becomes 
enlarged and purified. 

Each compound character in Chinese contains a key or radical character : the 
number of these radicals is 214; and the most approved dictionaries arrange 
all the characters in the language under that number of heads, subdivided into 
classes, according to the number of strokes of the pencil required to form 
that part of the complex character which is superadded to the key. The 
radicals, or keys, are also divided into seventeen classes, according to the 
number of strokes they consist of, from one to seventeen. These radicals 
have mostly a meaning which shows that they must have been primitive 
characters: as man , woman, sun, moon, rice, hill, &c. Few, if any, can be 
strictly said to possess an abstract signification. 

It is obvious that, as human knowledge advanced, one key, or governing 
character, would be more frequently employed than another ; accordingly, 
whilst choo , a point, the third radical, has but seven compounds ; jin, a man, 
the ninth radical, has about seven hundred. Neu, a woman, the thirty-eighth 
radical, has almost the same number of compounds as man, although of more 
limited power : the former including the two distinct ideas conveyed by the 
Latin terms vir and homo . 

The Chinese, as is well known, hold women in some degree of contempt, 
and regard them as inferior in the scale of creation. This feeling, at once the 
cause and the symptom of an ill-organized society, may be discovered in the 
mode in which they employ the character neu, signifying woman, in compo- 
sition. Stih, discreet and respectful, is compounded of woman and restriction . 
Foo , a married woman, of woman and broom. Tho , subjected, secure ; of a 
claw placed over woman . Wang, immoral, consists of fugitive and woman . 
The same character is employed in the following compounds : Nan, to wrangle 
or scold, composed of two characters of woman placed opposite to each other . 
Neaou, levity of behaviour, lewdness ; of a man placed between two women ; 
and, vice versa, a woman placed between two men . Chen, beautiful, elegant ; 

of 

* Discourse on the origin, progress, and utility of the cultivation of the Chinese language in Europe. 
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of woman and a single garment . Seu, weak, feeble ; of a woman anti want. 

\ T*han , to be in a disordered dirty state ; of woman and coals . Seun, con- 
ceited ; of a woman and to strut . He, to play, or frolic ; of a woman and 
j pleased . Shwang , a widow ; of woman and Aotfr frost. Thuh , gross lewd- 
ness ; of woman and a muddy ditch . 'Pseu, to marry ; of Jo and woman. 
Gan, suppressed anger ; of woman and $owr tt/iwc / 

The following are examples of elegance in the use of this key : — Cliha , a 
young unmarried woman, composed of woman and handing down, like an ear 
of corn. Ying, an infant at the breast ; of two pearls and woman. Hoo, 
handsome, pretty ; of woman and to sigh. 

The radical sin, the heart, is much used in composition. Ke , awe, reve- 
rence, is compounded of heart and dread. Tan , grief and vexation of mind; 
of heart and a burning flame. Shin, sincere, thoughtful ; of true and heart. 
Chuen, disquiet; of heart and black. Hwae, to cherish; of to hide and heart. 
Yu, simple, silly, ignorant ; of monkey and heart. Tseay, proud ; of heart 
and to advance. Sze, to think ; of heart and the brain, or sensorium. Pha, 
to fear, or apprehend; of heart and white.* Wang, absence of mind ; of a 
runaway and heart. Che, to feel shame; of heart and car : because, say the 
commentators, shame heats the ear. Mini, vexation; of full and heart. So, 
a suspicious mind ; of three hearts. Hwan , to dishonour ; of heart and filth. 
Taou, sorrow ; of heart and knife. Jin, anger, of knife and heart. Jin, 
fortitude ; of a knife piercing a heart, and to bear it. Wei, to comfort ; of 
smooth, heat, and heart. Kwan , accustomed to, had experience or practice 
in ; of a heart placed beside affairs , as if it had passed through : this character 
was formerly written with a hand instead of a heart. 

The sun {jih) is often employed in the same figurative manner : placed behind 
muh, a tree, it signifies break of day, or the rising of the sun in the east 
(tung ) ; placed above the tree, it denotes light (kaou) ; placed below the tree, 
it means obscure twilight (yaoa). Tsang , the approach of night, is formed from 
hill and the sun below it. Tso, yesterday : of the sun and a runaway. Yih, 
change, alteration, is composed of the sun and moon ; denoting that they 
succeed each other. Wang, the full moon, is compounded of statesman, the 
moon, and to sustain ; the propriety of which combination we should vainly 
inquire, if it was not known that the fifteenth day of the lunar month is a 
court day, when it is the duty of the ministers to wait upon the emperor. 

There are various other compounds, the force of which it requires a know- 
ledge of Chinese manners and notions to comprehend. Thus, Tscaou, to 
mourn over the dead, is composed of a hand grasping a bow; because, say 
the commentators, anciently, before coffins were used, and the rites of sepul- 
ture instituted, birds and beasts were kept from the corpse by a man with a 
bow in his hand. So, also, the character wang, signifying a king or sovereign, 
is formed by three horizontal lines, connected by a perpendicular stroke, and 
is said to denote that a prince connects the three powers (as the Chinese call 
them) of heaven, earth, and man. 

Some characters disclose great elegance and fulness of meaning, and de- 
mand, as M. Remusat remarks, a sentence to express their signification. Yew, 
affluent, case and quiet, is compounded of the characters which represent 
man, sorrow (consisting of the face and the heart, because the heart reveals its 

sentiments 

* This shows a remarkable coincidence of thought between two distant people, the Chinese and 
Europeans, who seem to have adopted the same vulgar error, that a coward’s blood is white. See 
Shakspeareandourold dramatic writers, passim. 
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sentiments by the countenance), and to walk: it thus seems to imply a state 
in which a man is able if he pleases to withdraw himself from pain and 
suffering, San, to cover, is composed of the character yuan (which is shaped 
like a pair of compasses), the legs distended, and inclosing the character ten 
with four small characters of man. The Chinese say that this character im- 
plies, that “ little men’s sole dependence is upon the shelter afforded by great 
men.” The most ordinary use of this character is to express an umbrella / 
Tse, to sacrifice; of flesh, the right hand, and to declare. Who cannot read 
a sentence in this single word ? Ying, to rest tranquil ; is composed of in- 
fant and a shelter. Yew, to aid or protect ; of man , mouth , and hand : signi- 
fying all the faculties of help. Chan , weak, sighing; of three characters of a 
child, placed at a door. Wan, benevolent, humane ; of a basin with food, 
and a man placed in a prison. Seang, a village-school ; of a covert and sheep 
or lambs. Wang, to forget; of a runaway (compound of jiih, to enter, and 
yin, obscurity) anil heart. Yew, cordiality; of two hands joined . Wang, to 
expect, to hope fora banished friend ; of a fugitive , the moon, and a northern 
region. Tfth, to examine into, to correct ; of a senior and an eye. Tsin, 
affection, relationship, is compounded of a cluster of characters signifying to 
sec plants growing together under the same roof. 

In all or most of these characters, each of which is expressed in speech by 
a monosyllable, the eye perceives a scope of meaning of which the beautiful 
compounds in the Greek language afford a very imperfect and inadequate idea. 

A few more examples are subjoined, in which, if there is less elegance, 
beauty, or poetical expression, there is great force and energy : — Che, to 
know, is compounded of a dart and mouth , denoting the rapidity with which 
knowledge is communicable. Kvb, to look affrightcdly, to keep the eyes wan- 
dering about ; of two eyes , a hand, and wings. Kan, sweet, flattery ; of 
mouth and the tongue. Lee, to hunt ; of a dog and the bristles of a hog. 
Leaou, to hunt at night ; of a dog and fire lighted up. K'hcu, a timid glance, 
a wild look; of a bird and two eyes. Keaou, the cholic; of disease (repre- 
sented by a man leaning against something) and contortion. Tscuen, to apply 
to learning, to write books ; of words and things selected, placed over a stand. 
Tsth , contracted (either in mind or body); of a cave and a fugitive: a man seek- 
ing concealment huddles himself up in a corner. TsVi, to reprehend : of a 
thorn and a pearl. Yiin, sincerely, honestly ; of crooked (or selfish) placed 
over man. Tsow , rapid, urgent; of ahorse, to take, anti a multitude. Tsih, 
to rob, or a robber; of money and a weapon. Tsun, to watch over, to pre- 
serve; of a child and a hand. Kwang, bright, splendour; of fire placed above 
a man. Tsun, to rob or pillage ; of evil and two spears. Kcu, to dwell ; of 
body and resting-place or seat. Tseen, tapering (like a pyramid); of small 
above, and large below. Tscih, to whisper; of mouth and car. Tseuc, to 
interrupt, break asunder, put an end to ; of silk, a knife, a knot. Chang, the 
mind on the stretch, or distracted ; of a bow and to extend. Tsny, to go to 
law, or get into law ; of a net and to be wrong. Tuh, abrupt ; of a dog and 
a den (as if rushing out). Tuy , to decline or refuse; of to walk and a look of 
indignation. K'h'cc, cowardly, timid ; of a dog and to go away. Tow, to 
fight ; of two soldiers placed opposite to each other. Pun, confusion, or pre- 
cipitation ; of three cows in a fright . Chen, to inspect, unroll or turn out; 
of two men turning over cloth. Tsae, heavy national calamities ; of water and 
fire. Tsae, calamity ; of stream and a line crossing (or obstructing) it. In 
the two last characters we observe an instance of the obscurity of the spoken 
and the perspicuity of the written language. The sound of the two words is 

the 
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the same ; the meaning would probably be expressed in any other language by 
the same term ; but how strikingly dissimilar are the constituent parts of the 
two characters, and how instantaneously would the eye of a Chinese discover 
the distinction ! 

The alterations which have been occasionally made in a few characters, the 
reasons of which are generally assigned, afford lessons pregnant with instruc- 
tion. Thus, thy, to answer a question, was originally composed of luxuriant 
or excessive , joined to mouth , and rule or measure (the radical) ; the Emperor 
Wan-tc removed the mouth , and added szc (compounded of owe, the commence- 
ment of numbers, and ten, a perfect number) signifying a learned man, one 
devoted to moral duties. The Emperor, it is said, intimated by this change, 
that too much talk was improper ; and that a man should be actuated by a 
desire to speak only truth. 

Some few characters appear, ori analysis, so barren of meaning that even a 
Chinese etymologist would probably deem them beyond his power of illustra- 
tion : despcrel tr acta fa tiilescere posse. Such, for example, as with, the whole 
material world, every creature or thing situated between heaven and earth ; 
composed of a cotv and the sound noth. Tseih , an ancient appellation of 
China ; of stone and to reprehend. Tsee , success of an army ; of hand and a 
treadle, Peaou , a spiral wind rising from the ground, a whirlwind; of three 
doge. Sfien , good, virtuous; of sheep in the midst of mutual wrangling. 
Ming , a name or title; of evening and mouth. The last character a Chinese 
lexicographer has made a desperate effort to explain, by stating that in the 
dusk, in order to be known, it is necessary to call out one's name / 

This essay has perhaps already extended to too great length : only one 
example, therefore, will be added to show that a different arrangement of the 
same members of one particular character produces an obvious change of mean- 
ing to the eye. P'hin , rank, degree, consists of three mouths , thus arranged : 

1 

2 3 ; ling, , the voices of many, consists also of three mouths, but placed in a 
line — 1, 2, 3: in the first there is subordination and order; in the last, equality 
and want of order. 

The trifling insight into the conformation of this curious tongue, which the 
aforegoing particulars afford, may perhaps furnish an additional incentive to 
those which Chinese scholars have supplied, to its more extensive cultivation. 
The rich rewards of this study are depicted in the following eloquent pas- 
sage of the Discourse of M. Abel Rcmusat to the students of Chinese in 
France : — 

“An immense literature, the fruit of forty centuries of assiduous efforts 
and labours; eloquence and poetry enriched with the beauties of a picturesque 
language, which reveals all its colours to the imagination ; metaphor, 
allegory, and allusion concurring to form the most pleasing, energetic, and 
imposing picturos ; the most extensive annals possessed by mankind, disclosing 
to us actions almost unknown, not only of the Chinese, hut of the Japanese, 
the Coreans, the Tartars, the Tibetians, and the inhabitants of the further 
Peninsula ; wherein arc unfolded the mysterious dogmas of Buddha, those of 
the pretended votaries of Reason, and those consecrated to the eternal princi- 
ples and political philosophy of Confucius. These are the objects which the 
Chinese books offer to studious men, who, without leaving Europe, may travel 
in imagination to distant countries.’* 
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PARALLELISM IN THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sib : In a review of my “ Key to the Psalms,” contained in your number 
for April, the writer makes the following remark : “ The peculiarity which Mr. 
Boys has treated of, is a peculiarity which is visible in almost all oriental 
writings, especially poetry. We could undertake to point out very striking 
instances of parallelism in Hafez, Saadi, and Ferdouzi.” 

Allow me to call your attention to the specific object of my work ; which 
is not merely to point out such parallelisms in the Sacred Scriptures as have 
been pointed out by others ; namely, parallelisms of lines, verses, and 
detached portions of the text ; but to evince that integral parts of the Bible, 
such, for instance, ns whole Psalms, and whole Epistles, have a character of 
parallelism : and not only this, but that the Psalms and Epistles are for the 
most part single parallelisms ; the one primary arrangement embracing the 
whole composition ; whatever minor correspondences may prevail in its 
members, or in any one of them, viewed alone. What I mean is very appa- 
rent in the example of Psalm Cl, which the Reviewer has quoted at length. 
This Psalm falls, as a whole , into an alternate parallelism of four members, 
A., B-, A., B.; whatever subordinate parallelisms may be contained in any 
one of these members taken apart. 

Does the Reviewer mean that any such instances of parallelism are to be 
found in the writers whom he names, or only instances of parallel lines, &c. ? 
I know at present of but two uninspired compositions (always excepting the 
examples which I have given in Appendix No. III. of my “ Key **) so con- 
structed : and one of these is a Hebrew hymn or psalm, the date of which I 
have not been able to ascertain. If the Reviewer, or any of your readers, can 
add to the number, from their acquaintance with the stores of oriental litera- 
ture, I shall be much gratified by seeing their examples (with a literal transla- 
tion) in the next, or any subsequent number, of the Asiatic Journal ; or even 
if he only means instances of subordinate parallelisms, in lines, couplets, &c. 
Any light which your contributors may be able to throw upon the subject will 
be welcome, especially as coming from the East. 

Allow me to take this opportunity of expressing my acknowledgments for 
the candid and favourable manner in which you have noticed my work ; of 
which I am the more sensible, from the different treatment which I have met 
with in other quarters. 

I remain, &c. 

34 , Bouverie Street , Fleet Street, Thomas Boys. 

29 April 1829 . 


FATALISM QUALIFIED. 

From the Persian. 

Fate has decreed the end; tho means belong 
To us, and therefore may be right or wrong. 
That all must die, is one of Nature’s laws : 
But should wc rush into a serpent’s jaws? 
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TIIE NAGAS. 

The expedition to Muntiipoor performed by Lieut. Pemberton, in conjunc- 
tion with Gumbheer Sing (of which the official report may be seen in p. 100), 
afforded an opportunity of observing the country between Banskandy and 
Munnipoor (the former described as situated in longitude 03 3 8', the latter in 
94° l.V), and especially the character of the hill people called Nagas. Some 
account of this tribe was given in p. 178 of our present volume; and we add 
the following particulars from a narrative furnished by Lieut. Pemberton, 
extracted from the Government Gazette of Calcutta. 

This singular race of people, extending from the north-western extremity of 
Kachar to the frontiers of Chittagong, from their poverty and peculiar situa- 
tion, have escaped the sufferings inflicted by a powerful enemy on the more 
wealthy occupiers of the plains below them. With a sagacity which has at 
once insured them both health and security, they have in every instance esta- 
blished themselves upon the most inaccessible peaks of the mountainous belt 
they inhabit, and from these elevated positions can sec and guard against 
approaching danger long before it is sufficiently near to be felt. Various 
attempts, in the days of their prosperity and power, were made by the Rajahs 
of Munnipoor, Kachar, and Tippcrah, to reduce these savages to a state of 
vassalage, but uniformly without success: they steadily refused to acknow- 
ledge allegiance to cither power; and policy restrained the two first from 
using coercive measures, where success was, at leas ? ., doubtful, and failure 
would effectually have closed against them the only direct communication 
between their respective countries. 

The Naga villages are built with little regularity on the summits and crests 
of the different hills. The houses consist of an extensive thatch, from thirty 
to fifty feet in length, almost resting on the ground, with a pole of about 
eighteen feet high ; the whole constructed in the most solid and compact 
manner. In every house there are two apartments, the largest of which is 
public, and the other appropriated to the females of the family, who are 
allowed unreserved intercourse with all visitors, whether male or female. In 
addition to duties that may be considered strictly domestic, the Naga woman 
has many others to perforin daily, which render her life one of continued 
activity. In the morning she proceeds to the depot of grain, stored in huts 
raised upon a platform about four feet from the ground, of which the people 
of two or more houses are generally the joint proprietors (though the indus- 
trious arc sometimes possessed of the whole contents of one gianary); after 
filling her conical basket with grain sufficient for the supply of the day, she 
returns home, and is employed for some hours in clearing it from the husk by 
pounding it in large wooden mortars. This task accomplished, it becomes 
necessary to carry a number of hollow bamboo tubes to some distant spring, 
where they are filled and re-conveyed home by the industrious female. She 
then prepares food for her husband, and a numerous family of young children, 
and when not employed in these indispensable duties, is generally engaged in 
the manufacture of a coarse cloth called khes, or clearing the rict-fields of 
weeds. Idleness, the bane of more civilized life, is thus tolerably well guarded 
against; and as the violation of conjugal duty is invariably attended by death, 
or expulsion from the village, infidelity is a vice which appears to be scarcely 
known. 

.“> A 2 The 
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The youth, who wishes to espouse a girl, if accepted, agrees to serve her 
father for a term of years, generally limited to the period at which she may be 
considered marriageable. At the end of his servitude, a house is constructed 
for the young couple by their parents, who also supply them with a small stock 
of pigs, fowls, and rice. A long previous training has fully qualified the young 
bride to enter upon the duties of her new station, and the value of her services 
is generally so well appreciated, that lightning is not more prompt than the 
vengeance of a Naga for any insult offered to his laborious partner. Ilis spear 
gives the ready reply to any remark derogatory to her honour ; and on one 
occasion, great difficulty was experienced in saving an offender from its effects. 
Justice is administered by a council, formed of the oldest and most respectable 
men of the village : they summon the culprit, hear the charge, adjudge the 
sentence, and its execution is immediate. 

Whenever a hill is to be cleared, preparatory to bringing it into cultivation, 
intimation is given by the persons principally concerned to the heads of the 
different families in the village ; a member is then deputed from every house, 
and they proceed to the performance of the task ; when completed, they ure 
entertained, by the person for whose benefit the land was cleared, with an 
abundance of boiled rice, fowls, a liquor procured by fermentation from rice 
(of which they drink large quantities), and any other savage luxury that may 
be procurable. When the crops, consisting principally of rice and cotton, 
become ripe, all participate in the labour of cutting and transporting the pro- 
duce to the granaries already mentioned. 

Home differences are perceptible between the Nagas of these hills “and the 
Koochung tribes, scattered among the ranges south of the Barak. The latter 
arc of smaller stature, darker complexion, and more unfavourable counte- 
nances. Their thirst for blood, and avidity after plunder, have depopulated the 
hills, which were inhabited by less warlike tribes ; and they are known to 
make predatory excursions to the foot of the hills at the southern extremity of 
Kacliar. Among the tribes iu the vicinity of Kula Naga the term Koochung is 
always associated with ideas of rapine and plunder; and the narrow gateways, 
which protect the only entrances to their villages, are said to have been ren- 
dered originally necessary by the nocturnal attacks of those enterprizing 
marauders. The safety of the village is entrusted to a number of youths, 
selected for their superior strength and activity, who are distinguished by a 
blue mantle of the khes cloth, tastefully studded with cowries, and garters of 
red thread, bound round the calf of the leg. It is difficult to conceive a more 
pleasing union of manliness, grace, and activity, than is exhibited by one of 
these safeguards, when seen standing on the very verge of some projecting 
rock with all the ease of conscious security. The northern Nagas generally 
bear sonic degree of resemblance to the Chinese, though the expression of 
countenance is, in many, far more intellectual : the complexion is of a light 
copper-colour, and their hair, which is cut close round the forehead, is of 
remarkable inflexibility. They are distinguished by a restlessness strongly 
characteristic of their usual habits of life, and the muscular strength displayed 
in the swelling outline of their well-formed limbs, evinces men capable, from 
long habit, of performing journeys, which by the less practised inhabitant of 
the plain would prove impossible. They never travel but in parties, each man 
carrying a conical-shaped basket on his back, secured by two straps, one of 
which embraces the chest, and the other passes round the forehead ; the right 
hand grasps a spear, shod at the lower extremity with a pointed ferule, serving 

the 
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the double purpose of a defensive weapon and friendly support. In their mer- 
cantile trips to the Banskandee and Munnipoor bazars, they usually exchange 
their superfluous cotton for fowls, salt, dried fish, tobacco, and cloth, and 
are almost always accompanied by some of their indefatigable females, whose 
muscular power appears but little inferior to that of the men, while the supe- 
rior delicacy of their sex is only discernible in faces rather less bronzed, and 
hair of greater length, than that of their nominal defenders. Their food con- 
sists of rice, fowls, pigs, and kids ; of the two last they are particularly fond ; 
but they are rarely killed except on particular occasions : milk they never 
touch, and, in this respect, resemble the Garrows, who are said, by way of 
execration, to term it “ diseased matter.’* 

During our stay at Moonjeronkoonao a female died, and previous to the in- 
terment of the body, in compliance with universal custom, it was necessary to 
entertain the friends of the deceased. A pig was brought forth for this pur- 
pose; its legs were tied, and the animal was conveyed to a spot near the door 
of the hut, which had been previously chosen as the place of interment, where it 
was beaten to death with large bamboos, and, without any other preparation, was 
conveyed to a large fire, roasted, and devoured: the grave was then dug, and 
the body committed to the dust. It is customary to strew' over the grave such 
articles belonging to the deceased as were of little value, and these fragments 
are frequently the only memorials that testily the vicinity of a grave. Their 
warriors arc treated with greater deference ; the grave of him who has fallen 
in action is invariably fenced round with bamboos, and any allusion to him is 
always accompanied by some expression of regard or mark of respect. 

The ferry-bridges of the Munnipoorians seem to be curiously constructed, 
and are thus described by Lieut. Pemberton : — 

“ For three days the Eening Nullah continued so swollen by rain as to be 
impassable, and two Nagas were drowned in attempting to cross it on a raft; 
but finding, at the end of that time, that there was little prospect of any mate- 
rial change, we left Moonjeronkoonao, anil descending by a foot-path, scarcely 
passable from innumerable creepers, and the extreme slipperiness of the soil, 
reached the customary place of crossing the Eerung. We found it, however, 
in a state of the most violent agitation, dashing with a force anil fury that 
nothing could withstand, over this contracted part of its rocky bed : a more 
favourable spot was sought and obtained half a mile higher up, where the 
breadth of the nullah was fifty yards, and its depth sufficient to allow a free 
passage to the accumulating mass of water. Gmnbccr Sing’s men had been 
sent forward the day before to collect bamboos and cane for constructing rafts, 
and throwing a line across the river, to which they were to be attached; but 
previous to our arrival, all attempts to get across had failed, and even then 
the Munnipoorians, w'ho are almost amphibious, swam it with great difficulty. 
The inode of constructing bridges by this active and enterprizing people is more 
expeditious than any other I am aware of, and requires nothing more than the 
materials which, in a mountainous country, are almost always procurable. The 
reed, upon whose strength the subsequent stability of the bridge entirely 
depends, is obtained in lengths varying from fifteen to twenty yards ; they arc 
connected by knots, and, when made sufficiently long, one end is firmly 
secured to a tree near the edge of the water, uud a loop made at the other 
extremity, through which the man who takes it across passes his arm ; he 
then travels along the bank until sufficiently above the spot he wishes to reach 
on the opposite side, to counteract the eflecl of the stream, and plunges into 
the water; when near the opposite side he is met by another man, previously 

sent 
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sent across to fasten a length of the reed to a tree, who, with the disengaged 
end in his hand, dives and secures it to the loop ; the connected line is then 
drawn tight enough to raise it above the surface of the water, and by fre- 
quently repeating the same operation, is increased to any required degree of 
strength. While some are thus engaged, other parties arc employed cutting 
trees and bamboos for the bridge ; the timber is worked into the bed of the 
river, until it appears sufficiently firm, and is afterwards rendered still more 
secure by diagonal props, so placed against the uprights as effectually to coun- 
teract the tendency of the current to wash them down ; branches of trees are 
laid across, and the whole covered with a coarse mat formed of the bamboo, 
previously beaten flat. This solid structure was secured to the cane-line in 
several places, and built as far into the river as was practicable: a similar 
operation was performed on the opposite side, and the chasm left between 
them was subsequently occupied by substantial rafts, which, covered with 
branches and the same description of mat already alluded to, were secured to 
the cane line, and fastened to the more solid structures on either side. Horses 
passed over bridges of this construction with perfect safety, and they were 
standing uninjured when we returned from Munnipoor, though torrents of rain 
had fallen between the period of their construction and this last practical 
application of them.” 


TENDERNESS TOWARDS ANIMALS IN THE EAST. 

The tenderness evinced by the Orientals towards animals is strikingly 
illustrated by the following fable * of what occurred to a Persian Gucbrc, or 
fire-worshipper : 

Carried by an angel, says the fable, to a spot whence he beheld the place of torment 
of the wicked, and informed by the angel of the various reasons for the various con- 
ditions in which lie saw the several sufferers, his attention was at length particularly 
caught by the situation of a man, whose whole naked body was surrounded by raging 
flames, with the single exception of bis left foot! “ And what,” said the prophet to 
the angel, “ what, my lord, is the cause of that particular exception ?*’ — u The man 
whom thou beholdest,” returned the angel, “ w as, In his life-time, a wicked king. 
His oppression of his subjects was grievous, and thou seest how he suffereth for his 
guilt ! 13ut, one day, that miserable tyrant (tyrant though he was) walked, near to a 

sheep- cote, where it chanced that he saw a lamb tethered to a stake, and was hungering 
after the remainder of a parcel of hay which had been placed near it, but of which it 
had already consumed all that was within its reach. The wicked prince feeling, upon 
that occasion, one emotion of pity, stretched out his left foot, and pushed the hay 
within the reach of the lamb ! Thou pcrceivest, then, O prophet, how surely thy God 
remembereth every deed of mercy among all the sons of men ; how he lovetli all his 
creatures, and how lie hcareth in mind every act of love which is performed for them ! 
A single act of mercy, bestowed upon a hungry lamb, has saved, from the flames of 
hell, the left foot even of a wicked tyrant !** 

* From an ingenious aiul amusing work, entited “ Keeper’s Travels in .Search of his Master. ” 
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THE CONQUEST OF AFRICA BY THE ARABS. 

From Arabian Historians,* 

The rapid success which attended the Musulman arms in the Greek and 
Persian empires, and which, in the space of twenty-six years, under Mahomet* 
Abou-bekr, and Omar, made them masters of the whole of Arabia, Chaldea, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Cyrenaica, Kusistan, Aderbijan, and Khorasan, 
an empire more extensive than that of the Romans, led to a project for 
subjecting the African continent to their authority. Some successful attempts 
made by the Caliph Othman, the successor of Omar, encouraged them to 
profit by the existing condition of that vast country, which had been, for many 
years, desolated by cruel and bloody wars. The invasion of the Vandals, 
their conflicts with the Mauri, or Moors, and with the Romans, but more 
especially the destructive expedition of Justinian, had almost depopulated 
Africa. Abdallah, the Governor of Egypt, under the Caliph Othman, his 
brother, persuaded that monarch to undertake this new and apparently easy 
conquest. His importunities prevailed over the remonstrances of an ancient 
companion of Mahomet, who would have dissuaded him, in the name of the 
prophet, from making the attempt ; and an army was despatched to Egypt 
under the orders of Mirvan, who was directed to place them at the disposal 
of Abdallah. The troops began their march to Egypt in the month of Mohur- 
nim A. II. 27 (A.D. 647); and upon their arrival, Abdallah added some levies 
of his own and immediately began his march. lie crossed the frontier without 
opposition, and soon invested, on the land side, the town of Tripoli. 

This first attempt failed of success. The Arabs were unprovided with 
ships: they were hadly supplied with provisions, and had no machines for 
assaulting the town, without the aid of which valour can avail little in the 
assault of places fortified by art and nature. Tripoli was moreover defended by 
a strong and brave garrison, consisting of Greeks and Berbers, or natives of 
the country, who offered a vigorous resistance. Abdallah was forced to raise 
the siege; he then undertook that of Capes, or Cabis, which he was obliged to 
abandon from similar causes. Far from losing courage, he resolved to inarch 
in quest of an enemy to whom he might give battle, convinced that a victory 
would render him master of the country. He soon found one : Dgergis, or 
George, governor of that part of Africa under the emperor Constans, appeared 
at the head of 120,000 men. The first conflict was not decisive ; it was fol- 
lowed by several other battles, which greatly weakened the Mosul mans. 

George had a daughter exquisitely handsome, and whose bravery equalled 
her beauty. She mixed in the battle on horseback, managed her weapons with 
surprising address, and fought always beside her father. He promised her in 
marriage, with a portion of 100,000 dinars, or pieces of gold, to whoever 
would kill the general of the Arabs. Abdallah was at first intimidated at this 
promise, of which he soon heard ; at length he also set a price upon the head 
of the governor. Skirmishes continued between the two armies, which were 
in the sequel terminated by a decisive engagement. The Arabs decoyed their 
antagonists into a skirmish by stratagem, and after the conflict was over, 

they 

* This article is an abstract of a memoir by M. Otter, a French scholaV deeply vcised in the Orient'll 
tongues, published in the Hist, de VAmdthnia Romaic dcs Inscriptions ct Relics- Lett res, t. xxi. p. 111. 

It is one of the few fruits of that author's labours in the investigation of Arabian literature, which were 
suddenly interrupted by death. The principal Arabian authority cited by him is Novairi, who diet! 
A.H. 732 . and who derived his facts from Hebia, the commander of the advanced guard of one of the 
invading armies, and from other Arabian writers. 
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they fell unexpectedly upon the camp of the Greeks at the moment when 
their troops, exhausted with heat and fatigue, had quitted their arms. The 
Arabs gained a complete victory and pillaged the camp of the fugitives; 
George perished in the action ; his daughter was made a slave, and the Arab 
chief presented her to the son of Zobicr, who had killed the Greek general, but 
who, notwithstanding her charms and her renown, received her with disdain, 
and espoused her only in compliance with the orders of his chief. 

After this success, the Arabs besieged and took Sufetala, at that period the 
capital of the province (which distinction was subsequently transferred to 
Tunis), an ancient city, decorated with sumptuous edifices, and filled with 
monuments of its former grandeur even in the time of Ibn Zaid and Novairi, 
the latter of whom confounds it with Carthage. The booty was immense : 
according to custom, the fifth part was reserved for the public treasury ; the 
rest was distributed amongst the troops. Each foot soldier had oue thousand 
dinars ; each horse soldier, three thousand, — a third for himself, and two- 
thirds for his horse : a remarkable proof, but not without parallel, of the 
singular regard paid by the Arabs towards the horse. The slaves were divided 
amongst the troops in the same proportion. 

This victory, followed by the capture of several fortresses, infused con- 
sternation into the Greeks. They had recourse to ncgociations ; and the 
conqueror, weary like themselves of the war, granted them peace on con- 
dition of his retaining all his conquests. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
Abdallah returned to Egypt. 

The Arabs did not re-enter Africa till eighteen years afterwards, in the year 
of the Hegira 45 (A.D. (5(55), during the reign of Moavia, the first Caliph of 
the dynasty of the Ommiades. If we are to credit their own historians, the 
people of the country, impatient of the vexatious and tyrannical yoke of the 
emperor of the East, invited them to come to their relief. Whether this 
be true or not, the progress they made in their second expedition, under a 
chief named Ibn Kuleij, was rapid. This general entered Africa by the way of 
Alexandria, and found the whole country in combustion. The Greek em- 
peror, aware of the project of the Musulmans, had sent an army of 30,000 
men to the defence of his provinces. Kuleij arrived too late to prevent the 
disembarkation of these troops, but he gave battle to them on the sea-shore, 
and obtained a complete victory. This success enabled him to lay siege to one 
of the strongest places in the country, named Dgeloula,* which sustained, for 
a long time, the blockade, rather than the siege, of the Arabs ; and it is 
probable the latter would have been forced to relinquish the enterprize, but 
for the unexpected fall of part of the defences, which accident gave the city 
to the Musulmans. It was surrendered to pillage, and all the inhabitants were 
slaughtered. This conquest terminated the exploits of Kuleij in Africa; he 
was ordered by Moavia to return with his troops to Egypt. 

The Caliph had not, however, abandoned his designs upon Africa. In the 
year .50 of the Ilejira (A.D. (370) he despatched a new commander from Egypt, 
named Oukaba, well known amongst the Arabs for his valour as well as 
zeal for the propagation of the Musulman faith. The army placed under his 
command cpnsisted of only 10,000 men, mostly cavalry; but this force, too 
weak for any important undertaking, was reinforced on its march by a vast 
number of Berbers, who had embraced Mahommedanisni. 

Oukaba forced all the passes, and penetrated far into the country, putting 

to 

* This place is supposed by Dr. Shaw to l>e the oppitlum Vnanttwvm of the ancients. 
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to death, in his progress, all the Christians who fell into his hands. But he 
perceived that his conquests would be only temporary unless the Musulmans 
possessed some important and well-fortified post in Africa, which might serve 
them as a citadel, and as a place of retreat in case of need. With this view, 
he formed the project of building a city, for which he chose an advantageous 
situation, near a forest, to the southward of an extremely fertile mountain, 
about twelve leagues from the sea, and in the vicinity of Fort Kaimounia, 
which geographers believe to have been constructed upon the ruins of Gyrene. 
Oukaba traced with his own hands the plan of the city, to which he gave the 
name of Cairovan. He determined that it should be 3,600 fathoms in circuit ; 
erected in it a palace, one principal and several smaller mosques, with houses 
for a vast number of inhabitants ; their number became, in fact, very con- 
siderable in the space of less than five years. 

The arms of the Caliph continued to prosper, until a court intrigue arrested 
their progress. Mosleima, who became, in A. II. 55, Governor-general of 
Egypt and Africa, removed Oukaba from the command of the army, in order 
to bestow it upon one of his enfranchised slaves, named Dinar. This in- 
dividual, more jealous of his predecessor than capable of emulating him, set 
about destroying his labours, by building a new town, which the Moors named 
Tenkirvan, and which he wished to people at the expense of that erected by 
Oukaba. 

This species of truce gave the Greeks time to breathe; but it was not of 
long continuance. Yezid, the son and successor of Moavia, re-established 
Oukaba in the government of Africa. The first object of this general was to 
destroy the town built by Dinar, and restore to his own its former inhabitants, 
and the splendour which it acquired from its origin and retained afterwards : 
he then recommenced the war at the head of a numerous army. 

He was unfortunate at his outset : after failing at the Fort of Bagaia and the 
city of Melis, one of the most important in the country, he entered the Zab. 
This is a country of great extent, which comprehended, according to Novai’ri, 
three hundred and sixty populous towns, ami its capital, named Erba,* was 
nearly three leagues in circumference. At the approach of Oukaba, the in- 
habitants of the country either retired to the capital (where the governor and 
chiefs of the district resided), or fled into inaccessible places. Some successful 
encounters rendered the Arabs soon masters of the country. The Greeks 
wished to defend Tahcrt, and their army assembled under the ramparts of the 
city; but it was beaten, and the place was taken by assault by the Arabs. 

The vanquished had recourse to the Moors, and obtained a large supply of 
troops from them ; but Oukaba took advantage of his good fortune, and 
marched directly to Tangiers, which he took, and thence, without delay, to 
Sus, where he knew the Moors were assembled. A Greek noble, named 
Julian, had given him information of the position, strength, and designs of the 
enemy. He had described these people, which the Arabs always term Berbers, 
as a ferocious race, without laws, without religion, without discipline, in 
short, almost destitute of every principle of humanity : a portrait which cor- 
responds with that of the Moors, or Mauri, drawn (above a hundred years 
before) by Procopius. 

Oukaba, availing himself of this intelligence, advanced towards the Moors, 
vanquished, and dispersed them. The capture of Sus was the first fruit of 

this 

* Erba, Dr. Shaw conjectures to have been the ancient Lambesa. He founds his conjecture upon a 
vast number of inscriptions found in the ruins of the place. 
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this success. The Musulmans found in this city, and in the other parts of the 
country, women of the most singular beauty, some of whom were sold for a 
thousand pieces of gold and upwards. 

Every thing now gave way befpre Oukaba : as he advanced, the inhabitants 
Jled on all sides, and the troops that dared to face him in the field were routed 
by his Arabs. He penetrated as* far as the ocean, and spurring his horse into 
the waves,* he raised his hands to heaven, exclaiming, “ Great God, if this sea 
did not restrain me, I %ould pass on to other kingdoms, fighting for thy 
religion, and putting to the sword all those who serve other Gods than thee !” 
After uttering this extravagant apostrophe, which denotes the fervid zeal 
which actuated the first apostles of Mahommedanism, he remained for some 
moments fixed in contemplation upon this boundary of his conquests. 

He had imagined that the war was extinct : but he was deceived, and his 
excess of confidence proved fatal to him. He despised the enemy he had so 
often vanquished; and believing them to be sufficiently intimidated by the 
terror of his name, he suffered his troops to disperse, and kept but a small 
number near him. The Greeks profited by his imprudence. Under the 
direction of Kuseila, a Moor, who, although a Musulman, had become the 
personal ^enemy of Oukaba, they surprised the Arabs, attacked them with 
great vigcfUr, and Oukaba perished in the combat. The field of battle still 
bears the name of this general, who was buried there. Cairovan surrendered 
to the victors, and Kuseila remained master of Africa until the year of the 
Hegira 69, or A.D. 688. 

The Caliph Abdul-malec, successor of Mirvan, determined to undertake 
once more the conquest of this country ; and he entrusted the task to Zuheir, 
whose arrival changed the aspect of affairs. The army commanded by this 
general was numerous, and well supplied with provisions, money, and warlike 
stores. It was, however, more formidable from the quality than the number of 
the soldiers : they consisted of the flower of the troops of Syria, and the 
thirst of vengeance animated them with additional ardour. Zuheir gave 
Kuseila no time to collect his forces : this barbarian abandoned Cairovan ; but 
he was pursued without relaxation by Zuheir, and was at length compelled to 
risk a decisive battle, in which he and his principal partizans perished. After 
this victory the Arabian general directed his steps to the East. The intelli- 
gence he received that the Court of Constantinople had sent to Africa a fleet 
with a numerous army on board, induced him to suspend his march. He 
awaited the arrival of the Greeks ; but he was defeated and slain in the contest. 
The Greeks afterwards re-embarked. 

The Caliph, having learned the fate of his general, was extremely anxious 
to avenge his death without delay ; but he had, at that time, to defend his 
throne against Abdallah-ebn-Zobeir, who disputed with him the supreme 
power, at the head of a powerful faction ; and it was not until the defeat of 
this rival that he was in a condition to renew his projects upon Africa. In the 
year of the Hegira 74 (A.D. 693) Hassan, Governor of Egypt, received fresh 
orders for the expedition. The Caliph furnished him with 40,000 men, and 
gave him an unlimited power to make levies and collect recruits, as he should 
need them, and to devote the revenues of his Government to the pay of his 
troops. 

The new general joined his forces at Cairovan, the place of rendezvous, 
and there formed the plan of the campaign. He resolved, from the intelligence 
he had .received, to attack Carthage, a very strong city, where the Governor 
of the province resided, and to which Oukaba had in vain laid seige. Hassan 

was 
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was more fortunate : after routing the army,* which covered it, the wrecks 
of which betook themselves to Sicily or to Andalusia, he besieged the place, 
took it by assault, and reduced it to ashes. The Greeks reassembled under the 
walls of Utica ; Hassan marched thither, attacked them, and by a second 
victory became master of the county. 

The Greeks made no further resistance to the Arabs ; but a Moorish princess 
wrested from them once more the conquest they had made. This heroine was 
named Kiahena :f she was the sovereign of a district in Africa, and resided in 
a strong place situated upon the Mountain of Evras. Having learned that 
Hassan meditated an expedition against her territories, she anticipated him, 
collected a numerous body of troops, and obtained a victory over him so com- 
plete, that he was obliged to evacuate Africa. 

Five years elapsed before he could re-enter the country; which he did, at 
length, in the year 79 of the Hegira, with a fresh army. Kiahena reigned, 
after her victory, absolute sovereign of Africa. With a view of depriving the 
Arabs of all means of subsisting and of establishing themselves in the country, 
she destroyed the towns, demolished the fortresses, and cut down the trees; 
so that the country, which, from Tripoli to Tangicrs, had been, according to 
the statement of Abdur-Rhamun, a succession of gardens and flourishing vil- 
lages, became a frightful desert. This desperate policy expedited Her ruin, by 
exasperating the Greeks against her : overwhelmed with despair at the ruin of 
their country, they made common cause with the Arabs, and had recourse to 
the protection of their enemies against allies who ruined under the pretext of 
defending them. The inhabitants of Cabis (or Capes), of Cafsa, of Constan- 
tina, and of Bakrara, adopted this course. The Moorish princess, reduced by 
the defection of the Greeks to dependence upon her Berber troops alone, 
found that her predictions and her valour were vainly opposed to the Arab 
forces. She was defeated in a grand battle, and her death crowned the victory 
of the Arabs, who, meeting with no more obstacles, completed a second time 
the conquest of Africa, A.D. 701. Ilassan governed this country until the 
year 89. Under his auspices, Mahommedanism and the Miisulinau power 
daily acquired fresh strength. He incorporated 12,000 Berbers with his own 
troops; and this measure, which seemed to advance the vanquished to an 
equality with their new masters, was one of the expedients which his policy 
dictated to make them faithful subjects and experienced soldiers. 

Hassan 

* This Greek army disembarked in Africa under the orders of the patrician John. Nicephorus alleges 
that this general, whom he mightily eulogises, did not arrive till some time after the taking of Carthage ; 
but that, when he did arrive, he defeated the Aralw, retook the city, as well as other places, and 
wintered in the country. He adds that the prince of the Saracens (by which tenn lie means the Caliph, 
or his General, I lassan) fitted out, the ensuing campaign, a fleet more considerable than the former, with 
which he forced the Romans to retreat and made new conquests. It hence appears that Nicephorus and 
Novairi are at variance ; but the Arabian historian here deserves more credit than the Greek author. 
The latter, by mistake, attributes to the patrician John, the exploits of the Princess Kiahena hereafter 
mentioned. This, amongst other examples, will show that we cannot arrive at an exact and complete 
knowledge of the history of this period, without comparing together writers of both nations. 

f Kiahena, in the language of this people, signified Prinress, or Prophetess. In fact, this Queen, 
according to Novairi, did predict future events; and the ascendant she acquired, by this pretended 
knowledge of futurity, over the ignorant and superstitious people, contributed, without doubt, to 
collect under her standard a vast multitude. Perhaps she owed her success in a less degree to her 
courage than to this reputation, which inspired her troops with an enthusiasm capable of contending 
with that of the Arabs. The two nations accordingly fought with the same weapons. Priestesses of 
this kind were not uncommon In Africa ; we find in Procopius that when the Roman fleet disembarked 
under the orders of Belisarius, the Mauri had recourse to their prophetesses; “ for,” he observes, 

■ * women predict future events amongst them , as the Oracles used to do amongst the Greeks." According 
to Tacitus, a practice somewhat similar existed amongst the Germans. In fact, women have acted as 
soothsayers under various names, as Pythia, Sybil, Witch, &c., in all ages and countries. 

5 B 2 
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Ilassan was recalled by the Caliph, and was succeeded by Mousa. This change 
occasioned several revolts of people unaccustomed to the yoke, and whom the 
fear of Hassan had alone retained within the bonds of duty. The new governor 
at first consigned the office of reducing them to his two sons. The obstinacy 
of the rebels, however, induced hftn to fflarcti against them in person. The 
Arabs, in this expedition, made 300,000 prisoners, of whom 60,000 were sold 
on account of the treasury, or reserved for public works, as slaves of the 
state. Their historians Observe, that, since the commencement of Islam to 
this period, so considerable a booty of this kind had never yet been made. 

The residue of the Berbers retired to Tangiers. Mousa pursued them 
thither, obliged them to lay down their arms, and gave them, as governor, 
one of his freed-men, named Tarik. Henceforward all was tranquil in Africa; 
and by the year of the Hegira 91 (A.D. 709) the Arabs were so well established 
throughout this vast country, that they thought themselves in a capacity to 
plan the conquest of Spain. 

Such are the details of the invasion and conquest of Africa, an operation 
which occupied sixty-three years ; a space of time far longer than was required 
to subdue Asia, but short in comparison with the extent of the country, and 
the obstinate resistance which it offered. These details are highly interesting, 
because the narrative of the Byzantine historians are extremely meagre upon 
the subject of these transactions, and most of their statements cannot be 
relied upon. 


THE ISLAND OF BINTANG. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : In the account given in your Journal for April (p. 498) of the transfer 
of Malacca from the Netherlands to the British Government, which took place 
in April 1825, pursuant to treaty, it is stated that some difficulty might have 
arisen regarding the island of llhio (meaning Bintang , on which island Rhio is 
situated), but that any unpleasantness was avoided by the prudence of the 
commissioners, who agreed to leave the matter to the decision of their respec- 
tive superiors. 

For the information of your readers, in reference to this subject, I beg leave 
to observe, that although the eighth article of the treaty, which provides for 
the cession of all the Netherlands establishments on the main land , does not 
specify Rhio, or rather Binlang ; that island is specifically named in the twelfth 
article, among those on which his Britannic Majesty engages not to form any 
establishment, or enter into any dealings with the native powers. 

It would appear from this (as I believe to be the case) that the island in 
question was not intended by the high contracting parties to be included in 
the interchange of territory mutually agreed on between them ; and conse- 
quently that any mention of it in the eighth article was needless. 

The doubt, therefore, which seems to have arisen as to the cession of that 
settlement, must have been owing either to some misconception on the part of 
the British commissioner, or to some defect of wording or otherwise, in the 
instructions under which he acted, leading him to suppose that the transfer of 
Bintang or Rhio was implied by that of Malacca, whereas it is, by the treaty, 
specially reserved to the Netherlands. 


D. 
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A MISSIONARY’S MEMORIAL. 

Under the above title, Mr. Bernard Barton, a name well known to the 
admirers of real poetic pathos, has published some very pleasing verses on the 
death of Mr. John Lawson, late Baptist missionary at Calcutta. Mr. Lawson 
possessed no inconsiderable share of talent for poetry ; and although his more 
serious occupations must have engaged the chief portion of his attention, he 
still found time, even in that enervating climate, to cultivate acquaintance 
with the Muses. His last published poem, “ The Lost Spirit,” was reviewed 
in our last volume (p. 195) with commendation. He died at Calcutta on the 
22d October last. 

Mr. Barton tells us that “ a few hours ” only were allowed him for the 
composition of these verses : under such circumstances, we must not look for 
a perfectly finished style, but rather admire the fluency of his pen, and the 
facility with which he can bid the numbers come. 

The opening stanzas are good : — 

When the stern chieftain of the feudal age 
Forsook his castle for the tented field, 

Roused by that Eremite, whose holy rage 
For Salem’s outraged sanctities appealed ; 

If death in such a cause his triumph sealed, 

Ilis exit failed not sympathy to claim ; 

His fellow-warriors of the Red-cross shield 
Challenged due honours for the hero’s name. 

While minstrel harpers sang the bold Crusader’s fame. 

And when sad tidings from the Holy Land 
Brought to his native shores the mournful tale. 

That the departed warrior’s helm and brand 
No more should gleam in battle, nor the gale 
Bid his broad banner turn the foeman pale ; 

Think not his memory in oblivion slept : — 

Though they who mourned knew grief could nought avail, 

Ilis household sorrowed, and his kindred wept, 

And many a faithful heart his stern remembrance kept. 

The mass was said, the dirge was duly sung, 

Though distant far the Red -cross warrior’s bier; 

His deeds in arms were told to rouse the young. 

Like him in battle-field to know not fear ; 

Ilis fall was marked by beauty’s silent tear. 

His name enrolled in legendary song ; 

And every honour chivalry held dear 

Was given to rescue from the nameless throng 
The Champion of the Cross, the valiant, and the strong. 

When He, the exiled Eagle-Emperor, died, 

Thronelcss and crownless in his rocky isle. 

Encircled by the ever-tossing tide 

Whose waters lave that melancholy pile, 

Oh ! who but mourned his destiny the while ? 

Or when Greece wept o’er Bvron’s early tomb. 

How many A youthful brow its wonted smile 
Awhile forbore, to share the general gloom. 

To mourn the wayward Childe’s, the Bard’s untimely doom ! 


There 
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A Missionary *jt Memorial . 

There is a deathless principle enshrined 
In every heart, which prompts, howe'er we roam. 

The wish, with natural feelings intertwined, 

Still to return, and die in peace at home : 

Though poor the fare, and humble be the dome, 

Which there await us,— to that cherished spot 
Remembrance turns;— 'mid ocean's billowy foam 
The exile's home-born joys are unforgot; 

Such joys once more to taste he prays may be his lot. 

And hence, when reading of self-exiled men, 

Who close in distant lands their languid eyes, 

That feeling which defies alike the pen 
Or pencil to pourtray its mysteries ; 

Which opes the source of gentlest sympathies, 

And bids us of such exiles' lot inquire 
The cherished hope which made them sacrifice 
What we ourselves so ardently desire, 

And risque in climes remote ’mid strangers to expire. 

The poet, on behalf of the missionary, lays a title to an equal or a higher 
share of sympathy, since his “ modest virtues urge a two-fold claim, as poet 
and as preacher — 

Grant that thy minstrel measures may not give 

Thy name with those of mightier Bards to shine ; 

Some reliques of thy song may long outlive 
The prouder flights of favourites of the Nine, 

Whose brows may now with brighter laurels shine : 

The Bard, whose theme is earth, and earthly tilings, 

May win the wreath which earthly fame can twine ; 

But the Palm blossoms, and the Amaranth springs 
For him whose holier Muse a Saviour's triumph sings. 

Cold is that lore which interdicts to song 

All themes beyond the range of earth and time ; 

Who thus the powers of poesy would wrong, 

Honour not Him who gave that gift sublime : 

What though no human aids of chaunt or chime 
Can deck with added beauty sacred themes ; 

Yet he whose thoughts and feelings heaven-ward climb, 

With lovelier, purer, holier visions teems 
Than earth can ever prompt, or earthly fancy dreams. 

What though the force of genius may be faint 
To sing the glories of the realms on high. 

And poetry incompetent to paint 
Beauty invisible to mortal eye ; 

What though no mortal numbers can supply 
A dream-like echo of those songs of praise, 

Which in full concord of glad sympathy 
The ransomed and redeemed for ever raise, 

To wake one thought of such earth’s proudest tlieme outweighs. 

And were our hearts but more redeemed from earth. 

Our eyes anointed, and unsealed our ears, 

Beauties and harmonies of heavenly birth 
At times would hover round us he who hears 
Even in thought the music of the spheres, 
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He who can look through faith on “ things unseen/' 

Shall reap in joy, the seed now sown in tears; 

Discerning— sorrow's darkest clouds between, 

The bow of promised hope in cloudless skies serene. 

Oh ! let not then the Bard those hopes resign. 

Which lead his lowly lyre to dedicate 
Its powers to meek Religion's holy shrine ; 

Her cause the humblest gift can consecrate ; 

However lightly man may estimate 
The simple offering on her altar laid. 

Still let his soul in stedfast patience wait. 

Relying on His word— -who ne'er betrayed 
The hope to honour Him, through His almighty aid. 

But thine were not the poet’s hopes alone ; 

Nor can a poet’s failure, or success— 

Of labours ardent, pious as thine own, 

Render the recompense — or more, or less : 

If language must imperfectly express 
The aspirations of a minstel's soul, 

Well may the Missionary’s heart confess 

That nought but prophecy’s developed scroll 
His fondly cherished hopes and visions can unrol. 

The following description of the apostolic missionary, St. Paul, at Athens, 
conjures up in the mind of the reader the magnificent picture of Raphael, and 
shows that if sometimes the painter borrows from the sketches of the poet, 
the latter, in his turn, may snatch a grace, beyond the reach of his own art, 
from the embodied ideas which the painter places before him : — 

Nor less sublimely eloquent the voice 

Which once on Mars's Hill, in milder tone, 

Where proud Philosophy with regal choice 

Had fixed her seat, and reared her favourite throne — 

To them who bowed before their God Unknown, 

In ignorant and superstitious dread — 

Proclaimed the worship of that God alone. 

Who Israel from captivity had led, 

The coming judgment-day, whose trump should rouse the dead. 

There, 'mid the monuments of Grecian art, 

Stood the Apostle of the Gentile world ; 

And with unfaltering tongue, undaunted heart. 

The conquering banner of the Cross unfurled ! 

Vain every taunt the heartless Cynic hurled, 

The Stoic's sneer, the Sophist's menaced rod. 

The Epicurean’s lip with doubt up-curled — 

Unfearing all, where science haughtiest trod. 

The Christian preached his Lord, proclaimed the Living God 1 

Mr. Barton concludes his poem with an ardent ejaculation for the welfare of 
missionaries, who wander 

O’er lands uncultured, and o'er stormy waters. 

Where man is fiercest, billows highest foam ; 

and for the extension of the Christian faith over all the regions of the earth. 
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EDUCATION OF CADETS. 

DR. GILCHRIST, IN REPLY TO A MADRAS RETIRED OFFICER 
AT COLCHESTER. 

[Concluded from page 492.] 

Sir : To resume the thread of my theme, at a convenient place, I shall take 
it up on the subject of large pecuniary premiums and valuable mcdallic rewards 
to young officers, whose acquaintance with all or any of the native dialects of 
India, by adequate examinations in those languages, entitled them to receive 
such mercenary prizes, after, perhaps, a few months* close and hard study in 
the theory, with little real practice in the colloquial use, of the two most 
essential languages of the Indian peninsula — namely, the Ilindoostance and 
Persian. To excite in adolescent minds the mere sacra fames auri by bringing 
them into precocious and close contact with the precious metals, is much better 
calculated to render them cither spendthrifts or misers, than to fan the 
generous ardour of our youthful warriors in the pursuit of honest fame, 
official promotion, or military glory, amidst many seductive temptations, in a 
country like Hindoostan, to heedless extravagance on the one hand, or to an 
early passion for accelerated accumulation of filthy lucre on the other. 

It has been repeatedly stated to me, by persons from the spot, that while 
some thousand rupees were periodically adjudged to successful candidates at 
Madras, for tried proficiency in eastern lore, several instances have occurred 
where officers of considerable talents for the rapid acquisition of any current 
speech, were in the habit of fagging a month or two at Hindoostanee, &c. 
which they afterwards neglected entirely, their temporary efforts being made for 
the sole and avowed purpose of touching the cash, in order to liquidate old 
debts, and learn, perhaps, while flushed with their victory, to contract new 
ones, for dogs, horses, hooqqus , or such other fashionable indulgences, as 
English sailors are supposed to enjoy when their purses overflow, till these 
jolly tars feel induced to carry more sail in the silly chaser to empty them 
speedily, than permanent ballast for prudently retaining their ephemeral gains 
against the claims of more distant losses and crosses through life, to which 
the wayward sons of both flood and field are always exposed. Had the 
distinguished juvenile individuals, to whom my informants alluded, been sea- 
sonably gratified with staff appointments, too often bestowed upon worthless 
competitors, their official utility and progress in the daily execution of duties 
connected with local qualifications must have continued pari passu , without 
those evil consequences which are commonly the result of suddenly created 
wealth by inexperienced adventurers, even when the sight of it generates a 
species of ignoble cupidity, to which some persons are naturally enough prone 
at the very dawn of manhood. To award three thousand rupees, with a 
golden token to boot, on particular occasions, where the public treasury pays 
the piper, is no great stretch of true patriotism in any ruler, and will of course 
be preferred by all those who sacrifice rational principles to interest or influence 
in the distribution of standing posts and places among their meritorious com- 
petitors alone; because this last effort, now-a-days, implies almost a dereliction 
and sacrifice of private patronage to public weal, which is by no means a very 
common virtue, wherever blind pel/ism or selfism happens to guide the helm 
of any government, whether at home or abroad. 

l am inclined to believe, that when the Court of Directors very seasonably 
abdliahed the improvident largesses under discussion here, they were actuated 

more 
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more by statesmen-like views of human policy, than by those sordid notions of 
paltry economy, with which they have been recently accused for their very 
prudent retrenchment of a baneful expenditure, which, at best, never could excite 
those durable exertions that must be the result of always crowning merit’s brows 
with the prolific laurels of lucrative posts or responsible and honourable offices, 
either in the military or civil departments of British India. There “ sint 
Mcccenates non deerunt Maroncs in other words, where discriminative pa- 
tronage exists to raise worth upon solid grounds, there talents of every kind 
will abound in all the branches of the public service ; and I shall candidly 
declare few places arc better adapted for the ultimate success of perse- 
vering industry with conspicuous deserts than the Asiatic peninsula ; and the 
one thing yet most required to secure this laudable monopoly on the Company’s 
part, is simply for them to prove all their new functionaries, in certain quali- 
fications, as carefully as they do the whole of their implements of war previous 
to despatch from England, for reasons so obvious that he who runs may read 
them on every bale or cargo of live stock which annually reaches India, 
without invoice or sterling stamp of local value for such a promising market, 
for the very best articles, though the worst, from the non-existence of previous 
tests, too often usurp their place, as smuggled goods. Gentlemen who have 
served in the army, militia, or volunteers, before their nomination as cadets, 
are allowed precedency of rank over their shipmates of the same season, on 
the fair plea of superior knowledge in military tactics of every sort: then why 
not grant a similar advantage to every youth who can pass the requisite ordeal 
in his professional acquirements as an officer, or in his classical attainments as 
a practical scholar in both occidental and oriental literature ; more especially 
in the rudiments and pronunciation of the latter, acquirable while still a boy at 
school in his native land, where competent establishments would spring up like 
so many mushrooms, if the Company’s executive could merely hail their 
growth with the prospect of periodical trials of skill in science and art, which 
already pervade.most of the European states with beneficial effects, and have 
long been silently preparing the American nation to rival even ourselves, on 
the mighty deep ? From one highly respectable teacher of occidental pursuits, 
in consequence of my advice and assistance to commence tuition in the eastern 
tongues two years ago, in the vicinity of London, I have just received a letter, 
whence I shall extract what follows as the inevitable issue of existing circum- 
stances, relative to sending all candidates to India, who can barely muster 
legitimate influence sufficient to demand a cadetship, whatever their capacity or 
moral habits may be for that important station : “ After all the pains w r hich 
I took with our six young orientalists, their relatives only signified that the 
Hindoostanee was best learned in the country, and the boys’ time might be 
more profitably employed in acquiring some branches of knowledge that could 
not be learned in Asia. Even the Proprietors of India Stock, and Directors, 
seem averse to boys learning Hindoostanee in England ; to what purpose then 
should I, a mere novice, exert myself in this private establishment, about 
British Iudian qualifications, which even the masters in Israel find so imprac- 
ticable ?” This may be called the first-fruits of some late debates at the India 
House, which will prove, in the long-run, bitter enough to those parents and 
their sons who happen to feed upon them ; for the fatal error will not be 
discovered until it be some years too late to rectify it. Instead of the idle anti 
dissipated mode of passing the outward voyage in many of the East-Indiu 
vessels, as it now exists, amidst scenes of gambling and such pastimes, if not 
still worse conduct, the great majority of the young men destined for the 
• Asiatic Jour n. Vol. XXI. No. 126. h C several 
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several presidencies in the East would, undoubtedly, devote much of their 
leisure to useful studies, provided that habits of serious application had been 
pre-induced by inevitable examinations to fit them for official employments 
in British India. Though nobody can deny that Hindodfetan is ultimately the 
.best country for becoming perfect in speaking the native languages, it is perhaps 
the worst, in the outset, for the efficient acquisition of their elementary princi- 
ples, or for imbibing the least relish for them as grammatical accomplishments, 
while this can easily be managed in Great Britain or Ireland at a very moderate 
expenditure of money or precious time from the age of twelve to sixteen. 
Any boy who is carefully taught rudimental French by an able Parisian on this 
side of the Channel, long before he reaches the other, will have many ad- 
vantages, when in France, over a lad who never enjoyed those opportunities of 
then learning to prosecute his studies, and to talk French like a gentleman 
ab initio, though this qualification is by no means such a matter of life or death 
consequences to the individual or the public, as it must, in a variety of in- 
stances, be in Hindoostan ; especially in those perilous times, which are 
constantly recurring in all extensive domains kept in subjection by the power 
of the sword almost alone ; for the British sway there must, in all human pro- 
bability, be thus upheld to the end of the chapter of those unforeseen accidents 
that will regulate our dominion and permanence in India, on the capacity of its 
conquerors for any given period from the present day. Had schools on board 
ship been established when first proposed to, and in some measure promised 
by, the Directors, a good while ago, every cadet ere now might, at sea in them, 
have received oriental and occidental instruction combined for some months at 
least, which, added to what I have been giving them, would have made 
hundreds of those youths able to converse fluently in Hindoostanee imme- 
diately on their arrival ; if any thing in the shape of a proper test of abilities 
had also been simultaneously instituted for the infantry and cavalry, on grounds, 
in this respect, already pre-occupied by the civil engineers and artillery de- 
partments, it is to be hoped, with effects commensurate with the charges 
incurred, to a considerable amount solely for this article. Be this as it may, 
I confidently assert that qualifying examinations might be obtained in London, 
at neither risk nor expense to the Company, and without any danger of supposed 
contamination in the metropolis, where every candidate from all parts of the 
United Kingdom might, in a season or two hence, assemble both able and 
willing to take his chance of approval or rejection, just as the competitors for 
those branches of the service now mentioned are actually constrained to do, 
under existing circumstances. 

What would be thought of a number of Scottish subalterns, deficient both 
in English grammar and pronunciation on entering the British army, were 
they to associate with non-commissioned officers or privates in their own 
regiments, to learn frqm them, as natives of England, the language in per* 
fection ? Would it even be tolerated on any plea or pretence whatever ? 
How then can a Company’s officer of high rank boast of his English subordi- 
nates being in the daily practice of receiving lessons from common sipahees 
in their respective companies ? Can that gallant cavalier forget that “ too 
much familiarity generally breeds contempt,” is a most natural inference in 
every region under the sun, whence Hindoostan is as little exempt as any of 
thfe rest? So far would I be from consigning raw lads just on their importation 
from Europe to the philological care of private Hindoostanee soldiers or 
serjeants, that one might well hesitate about trusting them with the ordinary 
class of Moonshees, whose total ignorance of Hindoos tanetf grammar keeps 

tolerable 
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tolerable pace with their depravity of manners in different ways, which need 
not be exposed in this place. That numbers can be procured, at this late 
hour of British influence in the East, with capacities and characters adapted to 
their responsible dutfes, I need not deny, while I affirm, that their juvenile 
pupils will be fortunate indeed, should they fall into such able hands at 
first ; because ’tis six chances to one that the reverse will take place, unless the 
scholar shall have carried with him from home a quantum sujfficit of practical 
orientalism*, on the soundest principles , to enable him at once to judge and act 
for himself, as the majority of my disciples have hitherto done, with evident 
success in the choice of Indian instructors. 

A cadet, badly prepared for instant action in regions constantly involved in 
belligerent operations, resembles an incompetent tool or instrument expressly 
manufactured for a given purpose, to which, when applied in that dangerous 
state, he is liable to become infinitely more destructive than the worst warlike 
machine that ever crossed the ocean, proved or unproved, in the King’s or 
Company’s artillery. Why then should his relatives be liable to have him 
returned, agreeably to the regulations enacted last year only, at their cost, as 
a useless and rejected piece of furniture, from those very shores to which, in 
strict justice to all parties, he never ought to have been despatched without 
being stamped as sterling coin, fit to pass muster in India, before the receipt of 
any nomination whatever? Vested rights, all will confess, are delicate things 
to handle too roughly, until their abuse shall appear, by longer sufferance, to 
menace the state with cither speedy or distant evils of the most alarming 
nature; but the misfortune of the ruling powers has been constantly this, that 
experience never has taught them true wisdom till the season of self-preserva- 
tion was past and gone beyond their grasp, though individuals have often 
repented in good time to save thcirselves from impending fate. 

The preceding digression I trust you. Sir, will pardon from its intimate 
connection with the pending question, on which it has been affirmed by yourself, 
" European serjeants who do not know the alphabet, and use one word for 
another, should not be ranked before a body of officers who have acquired the 
language grammatically, and in the Persian character, which is the way it is 
taught in India, and the way it ought to be taught every where.” In days of 
yore, believe me, the serjeants and serjeant-inajors in general, were much 
better Hi ndoostanee linguists than their officers, who, to my certain knowledge, 
weFe frequently constrained to employ those very subordinates as interpreters 
between themselves and the native soldiers ; but I here allude to Bengal, thirty 
years ago, when only two practical Hindoostance scholars could be found, by 
a government advertisement, to fill lucrative situations at the Calcutta college 
from any of the three presidencies, and one of those very colloquists, after a 
delay of some months, was in fact a pupil of my own, whom I had hastily 
instructed for the vacant office. Tcmpora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis , yet 
I fear not quite so much as you repeatedly state ; for while no body doubts the 
present existence of some capital orientalists at Madras, or that a portion of 
them are actually in this country, I mean shortly to prove, from very authentic 
documents, how little had been accomplished by the mass of the Company’s 
officers anywhere, till within the last four years, which have furnished their 
army with many able interpreters directly or indirectly from my lecture rooms ; 
where, be it known to you and my readers, they do not learn the Persian or 
Nagaree characters until they have acquired a competent stock of indispensable 
vocables in the Roman letters on solid orthoepigraphical premises. Pray 
answer me candidly the following queries Were the Germans to substitute, 

5 C 2 universally. 
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universally, the Roman easy symbols for their own complicated forms (which 
they are at last partially doing), would not that expressive tongue become 
easier and more extended among the nations of Europe ? Do we not always 
acquire foreign alphabets, even Greek, Hebrew, &c. at first, through the 
medium of the English abecc alone ; why then startle at the extension of this 
first principle, for a time at least, to the Hindoostanee or the other eastern 
tongues, especially when the experience of half a century has demonstrated 
that accurate colloquial interpreters start with the surest means of becoming 
also the most faithful translators, in their progress towards perfection, through 
the necessary books, which may be perused on the spot as profit, pleasure, or 
duty may successively dictate to each individual during his residence in the 
East ? It would be presumption in me to dispute your abilities, either as an 
interpreter or presiding military judge, unless I could enjoy a little tele d tele 
with you in grammatical Hindoostanee for my own improvement and conviction 
in more points than one; I nevertheless would not envy the honour of 
being the head of a court, which was composed of three native officers, to try 
one miserable prisoner, for whose punishment two additional drummers were 
sent from head-quarters. Four judges, with four executioners, opposed to 
any single wretch, were enow to frown or lash him out of existence; and, in 
my humble opinion, it would have been mercy had he been shot dead at once, 
without the benefit of doctor or divine. This is one of those anecdotes in 
which, had it ever been my misfortune to figure, as you have done, I would have 
kept my thumb carefully upon it till doomsday ; but they say doctors differ, 
so do we, and de gustibus non disputandum ; for our parliamentary majorities 
continue on your side, and it behoves me to knock under to such omnipotence, 
so clearly and recently expressed against my illegitimate ideas of humanity. 
The merited praise which you lavish on the local governments is quite con- 
spicuous in the appointment of a skilful leech to watch over the life of his 
criminal countryman ; yet, let me ask, was it, under the concomitants you very 
coolly describe, worth preserving ? 

Till I perused your long epistle I was ignorant enough to believe that all our 
Sibundce corps were under the orders of some English functionary or other, 
whether civil or military, and that he must either be an adequate linguist himself 
or have an interpreter to communicate the proceedings of their courts-martial ; 
where I cannot help supposing that the English commandant presides in person, 
and shall be thankful for authentic information on this score, from those who 
can best decide upon it. If the last paragraph of your late communication be 
perfectly correct, how are we to account for several exchanges of incompetent 
interpreters with adjutants, who have so long been exempt from those trials, 
as orientalists, to which the interpreters have been, on the contrary, exposed 
for several years ; and, when they absolutely failed in the discharge of that duty, 
could, notwithstanding this failure, accept of an adjutancy, which requires, in 
my view of the matter, as thorough a knowledge of colloquial Hindoostanee as 
the interpreter does. 

I have trespassed already too far on your patience, and that of the readers of 
the Asiatic Journal to introduce extracts here from the King’s officer’s pam- 
phlet ; they are, however, so valuable to all parties concerned, that I mean, 
with your and the editor’s permission, to reserve them, with a few remarks, 
for some subsequent occasion. In the interim, I remain. Sir, 

No. 11, Clargcs Street, . Your’s, &c. 

April 1 bth, 1826. John Bortiiwick Gilchrist. 
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CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM AGAINST THE ASIATIC JOURNAL , 

In the Bulletin Univcrscl des Sciences , &c. for March, reference is made to 
an article on u Greek Fire,” which appeared in our Journal for September 
last, accompanied by a remark that the authorities cited therein were borrowed, 
without acknowledgment, from two articles by M. de Montgcry, inserted in 
the Bulletin for the year 1824. Upon examination, we find that the French 
editor is perfectly correct; and we can onlj r express our regret as well as our 
surprise at the circumstance, since the article was furnished for publication in 
our Journal by an individual (himself the conductor of a respectable work in 
this country) who was liberally paid for it as an original compilation. 

Instances of deception like this the editors of all periodical works arc liable 
to, in spite of the utmost vigilance : the frequency of them may perhaps, in 
the estimation of the authors, alter the character which they ought to 
bear. In two instances, articles have been offered to us which had actually 
appeared in previous numbers of our own work ! one of these instances has 
occurred during the present month ; the writer is an oriental scholar of some 
note resident abroad. 

Whilst upon this topic, we may be allowed to advert to a similar charge 
brought against this Journal by the Bengal Hurkaru , a daily newspaper of 
Calcutta, arising out of the following circumstance. In the Asiatic Journal 
for January and February 1825 appeared an article entitled " Mission to Siam 
and Cochin China in 3822,” which was therein stated to be the substance of 
some parts of the Report (it should have been the Notes ) made by Mr. Craw- 
furd. This article was copied into the Hurkaru , owing to the editor’s not 
calling to mind that it had appeared in all the papers of the Presidency some 
time before. When the editor of that paper was reminded of his oversight by 
one of his contemporaries, he turned round upon the work from whence he 
had taken the article, and in angry terms accused it of “literary larceny,” 
intimating that such had been the common practice of the Asiatic Journal. 

Of the practice of this Journal previous to the period when the present 
editor assumed its management (the beginning of last year), he is neither able 
nor called upon to speak. That he ever knowingly admitted a wilful plagiarism, 
committed upon any other work whatsoever, is a charge which he repels with 
scorn. The principle upon which he acts is to specify the author or the publi- 
cation (whenever it can be known) to whom or which he may be indebted for 
any article he thinks worthy of republication, excepting the following cases : 
1, where the articles arc forwarded to the Journal corrected by the original 
author, who desires to be concealed ; 2, where articles are so far recon- 
structed, altered, or blended with original matter, as to make them in some 
respects new; 3, when the article has appeared in so many periodical works 
as to render its previous publication notorious, and its origin a matter of 
doubt. The instances of exception, including all cases, have been extremely 
rare. 

In respect to the article referred to by the Hurkaru , it was found by the 
present editor, on entering upon his office, amongst the materials left for 
publication by his predecessor. It had never appeared in this country ; it was 
highly interesting ; but its origin was entirely unknown to him. All he could 
do, therefore, he did ; he mentioned the name of Mr. Crawfurd, and described 
the article as the substance of what that gentleman had written.* 

Whilst 

* There «u also an article entitled “Journey overland from India," which was a continuation of 
what had previously appeared in this Journal, of the exact source of which he was equally ignorant. 
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Whilst the editor is thus repelling the charge of plagiarism, and declaring 
the rule which he prescribes to himself, in transferring from ephemeral publica- 
tions, and giving prolonged existence to, fragments of intelligence which he 
deems valuable to European readers, he is far from admitting that the editors 
of eastern newspapers would have any title to complain if he omitted to 
acknowledge the particular source from whence such articles were obtained. 
No copyright would be invaded ; for none, it is apprehended, exists in the con- 
tents of a newspaper; no injustice, or even want of courtesy, would be dis- 
played towards the authors, for they are anonymous ; nor could the sale of an 
Indian newspaper in this or any other country be injured by its contents being 
gleaned in Europe, after the lapse of six months from publication. 

If the practice of copying from newspapers without distinct acknowledgment 
constitute plagiarism, all the London newspapers, are, a fortiori, guilty of it in 
an eminent degree. So far from its being a rule amongst them to acknowledge 
that they copy from each other, the rule is exactly the reverse : when exceptions 
occur, it is generally to serve a particular object. Nor is this practice confined 
to newspapers; most of the monthly works pursue a similar course, not 
only with respect to newspapers, but towards each other. If this practice can 
justify complaint, we have ourselves perhaps the greatest reason to complain ; 
for although we abstain from preying upon our contemporaries, our pages are 
unmercifully pillaged by them, without acknowledgment. Even our best 
articles are copied into other works, sometimes with circumstances which 
denote contrivance on the part of the authors or editors. The peculiar 
nature of this Journal, which confines it to a certain class of readers, promises, 
probably, impunity to piratical writers. We never noticed these acts, except 
in two flagrant and audacious instances, wherein we privately intimated the fact 
to the editors, under a belief that they had been imposed upon. 

That newspapers are not considered by periodical writers to be entitled to 
the courtesy of acknowledgment, we cannot give a more convincing proof 
than by referring to an article on u The State of Hayti,” which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review for January 1825, wherein whole paragraphs respecting 
the present character of the Haytians are copied verbatim from a weekly news- 
paper,* then defunct, without acknowledgment. 

This, we repeat, is not our practice. But let us see how far the conduct of 
the editor of the Hurkaru , the complainant, who ought to be extremely scru- 
pulous, conforms to his own rule. We never paid any attention to the manner 
in which articles were quoted from our Journal in the Indian papers, until we 
observed this charge in the Hurkaru ; when, upon looking over the file of this 
very paper, we found that a few days only after the accusation was made of an 
act which the editor stigmatizes as an “ unworthy practice,” an entire article, 
entitled “ On the comparative Value to England of her East and West-India 
Possessions,” which appeared in our Journal for January 1825, was printed 
in the Hurkaru , under the imposing aspect of large type, without acknowledg- 
ment. Unacknowledged it remained, until, shortly after, some of the posi- 
tions in that article were attacked by a West-India partizan (who was most 
ably answered) ; then, but not till then, the editor avowed the source from 
wil puce it was borrowed. This omission might be accidental ; but upon turning 
€ffar a few more numbers of the Hurkaru , we found another article, taken 
S- 0 ? a y ucce eding number of our Journal, entitled “An Account of the 
Yakoots, » cur j ous compilation for our work from recent Russian authorities. 

In 


* The British and Colonial Weekly Register, 
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In this case, the editor of the Hurkaru pursued the following plan : he gaW 
no intimation that the article was quoted from this Journal ; but he- subse- 
quently quoted some minor articles to which the title of this Journal was sub- 
joined. Our readers must perceive the inference which we are entitled' to 
make from this artifice if we chose. 

We should not have thought, nor shall we ever think, of branding such acts 
as these with the term larceny; although newspapers in India may obviously 
do us more harm than we can do them by borrowing without acknowledgment* 
Whenever they, or our contemporaries at home, derive information from our 
pages and avow their obligation, we esteem it an act of courtesy ; when they 
omit such acknowledgment, we shall never deem ourselves entitled to com- 
plain of injury, much less to indulge in abuse towards them. 

Motives to concealment may possibly exist in others which are absent from 
us. The peculiar character of our work, limited to subjects connected with 
the East, forces us upon the resources possessed by Eastern works. Our 
readers naturally prefer articles of Indian growth to those produced at home.* 
It is a part of our plan, which we pursue at a heavy expense, to collect from 
all parts of the world, as into one focus, the scattered rays of light which may 
illuminate the English reader upon Eastern topics. We therefore not only 
import all the journals published in India, Australasia, &c. but obtain the 
periodical publications of Russia, Germany, France, and Italy, from whence 
we occasiqpally glean articles of great interest, which would be otherwise lost 
to the English reader. These arc intermixed with others purely original, con- 
stituting together that variety of subjects and of style, which is essential to 
a work like this. 

The latter part of our Journal is almost wholly compiled from the various 
journals of India : if we omit quoting a paper it is owing to the confusion 
attending the selection, often hasty, from a large mass. We reject private 
intelligence unless unexceptionably authenticated. We claim no other merit, - 
therefore, from this department of our work than that which is due to a faith- 
ful and laborious condensation and correction of the contents of the pile of 
papers which comes before us every month. We say correction , for it is 
impossible to describe the toil we incur through the gross typographical defects, 
the vicious orthography and punctuation, which disfigure these papers. The 
Hurkaru is the chief offender in this respect ; and we cannot help remarking, 
that, under all circumstances, the fact of that paper being the first to complain 
against us, recalls the story of the “ Creaking Wheel,” which the waggoner 
discovered to be the worst of the set. 

* We have been accused of being too sparing of our extracts from Indian papers. 


THE CONQUEST OF SEU. 

From the Chinese Language. 

In crowded ranks firm stood the royal bands, 

As on its base a granite mountain stand?. 

Lo ! now they move, where Fame and Victory lead— 
Swift as If eagles* pinions lent them speed ; 
Impetuous as a torrent is their force. 

Resistless as a mighty river’s course : 

Strong in their numbers, in their prowess strong. 

In one continuous flood they sweep along. 
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ITINERANT PREACHING IN INDIA. 

Having occasion, in an article on “ Missionary Efforts in India ” (p. 446), 
to advert to itinerant preaching in that country, which practice we assigned 
reasons for thinking to be attended with very equivocal results, a correspon- 
dent has transmitted to us a copy of the speech of the Rev. Mr. Warden, 
delivered at the sixth anniversary of the Calcutta Baptist Missionary Society, 
in defence of that practice. As we are always desirous that both sides of 
every question treated in this Journal should be fairly heard, provided the 
respective advocates are not above conforming to the necessary rules pres- 
cribed by us, we readily give insertion to the following extracts from the 
speech referred to 

" The manner in which our preaching to the natives in the streets, and places of 
public resort in this city, has been by some condemned, will render it proper that some- 
thing should be said in favour of a practice which involves in it so large a share of this 
and other missionary societies’ operations. Before offering some considerations by 
which we conceive our conduct to be warranted, I shall first glance at the objections 
which are commonly urged against it. 

u This practice, it has been said, or insinuated, presents Christianity to the natives 
in a garb which is not attractive, or even decent; that to recommend it, our religion 
requires an imposing ritual. That a decent mode of representing its truths is not only 
congenial with the Gospel, but commanded by it, we readily admit : however, to those 
who believe that 1 plainness in religion is elegance, and popular perspicuity true magni- 
ficence,* in our mode we conceive nothing will appear objectionable. Should any, 
however, be disposed to enforce the objection, we must remind them, that the best of 
forms are but forms at best ; ami as we do not expect they will attribute to any form, 
how decent or splendid soever it may be, the charm which the legends of antiquity 
ascribed to the tunic of the giant Nessus, which it was said, would reclaim the wander- 
ing heart, and fix it on its proper object, we shall not contend further on this point; 
but while we adopt a garb which appears to us most scriptural, leave others in the quiet 
possession of theirs. 

“ Again, it is said, that as the natives are greatly influenced by appearance, and that 
because such a mode as we have described is disreputable in their estimation, they will 
only despise our persons and efforts, instead of profiting by what we say. Allowing 
that by some proud and supercilious persons this feeling may be cherished, we would 
ask, whether that be a sufficient reason for abandoning the practice? If so, then it 
will follow, that wc should change the substance as well as the vehicle of our religion ; 
for surely none will say that our plan is to the corrupt heart more offensive than the 
doctrines of the cross, an object which is to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness. 

“ But we arc further told, that our plan presents divine truth to the mind in a muti- 
lated form, and may lead to erroneous conclusions respecting it, from its not being seen 
in its connexion. That to an occasional hearer of the gospel, much of the excellence 
which consists in it as a body of Christian doctrine is unknown, is readily granted, and 
that the views which by such a means he acquires of it are defective, and perhaps partly 
incorrect, may be conceded ; yet if it be denied, that even the partial knowledge which 
may be thus obtained, is of boundless importance, we are prepared to oppose the senti- 
ment. The temple of truth, it should be remembered, like the spiritual temple, the 
church, is composed of stones, which are a model of the fabric ; so that while they 
form a constituent part of the whole, they present it in miniature : to speak plainly, 
each part of divine truth, while it forms an ingredient in the general system, involves 
all in itself. Thus if a heathen should be convinced of only this one truth, that sin is 
an infinite evil, because it is committed against an infinite God, and is the violation of 
infinite obligations, he is led to see the necessity of an infinite atonement to take away 

sin ; 
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sin ; and os ho cannot furnish this himself, to inquire whore ho can obtain it, until he 
be, perhaps, by the grace of God, led to know Him whom to know is life eternal. 
Nor is this a mere conjecture ; examples of such an effect from such a cause are not 
wanting. To one we may advert ; that of the individual, who, after travelling hun- 
dreds of miles upon his spiked shoes, heard from the lips of a missionary, who was 
preaching beneath a tree, the cheering accents : * The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth from all sin.* — * Let me hear it again,* said the man : and in what way 
that event terminated you all know. 

- <( And whilst such are the nature and tendency of truth, the opposite is necessarily 
the character of falsehood. Error is not like a chain, which, if one link be destroyed, 
still remains firm and indissoluble in its two surviving parts; but it resembles the pro- 
duction of the weaver, the loops of which are so dependant upon each other, that if one 
be severed, the whole may be with facility unravelled. Thus, if you convince a man 
that divers washings and carnal ordinances avail only to the purifying of the flesh, he is 
led to question the truth of the shastres which impose such modes of purification, and 
the way is prepared for his forsaking idolatry. It appears, then, that the slight know- 
ledge which in the way that we arc considering, a person may acquire respecting the 
delusions of his own religion, or the pre-eminence of ours, is not entitled to the reflec- 
tions which have been so unsparingly heaped upon it. 

“ But happily our ground is not merely unobjectionable, it is eligible. We may 
urge in its favour, that we have the warrant of scripture for occupying it. In the 
general command of Christ to liis disciples, the duty is implied : ‘ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.* And in the familiar parable of the 
marriage feast, by which the nature of Christ's kingdom is represented, it is emphati- 
cally said : * Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that 
my house may be filled." 

“ Nor is this precept left without the most unexceptionable examples to recommend 
it. Not to mention the conduct of the most approved heathen philosophers, as So- 
crates, or the proud Pharisees, who thought it no disgrace to teach their disciples in the 
.markets and chief places of concourse, we may remark, that almost every reformer of 
importance whose name has been handed down to us, was either compelled, or judged 
it expedient, to adopt the course which we are defending. Where, we ask, did that 
illustrious reformer Ezra, when he revived the worship of God, harangue the people? 
We have a short, but beautiful, account of it, Nch.viii. c Upwards of fifty thousand 
people assembled in a street, or large square near the Watergate. It was early in the 
morning of a Sabbath day. A pulpit of wood, in the fashion of a small tower, was 
placed there oil purpose for the preacher; and this turret was supported by a scaffold or 
temporary gallery, where, ill a wing on the right hand of the pulpit, sat six of the 
principal preachers, and in another on the left seven. Thirteen other principal teachers, 
and many Levitcs, were present also on scaffolds erected for the purpose, alternately to 
officiate.* And where did John the Baptist deliver his message ? In the wilderness of 
Judea. But to go to the great model of all, where did Christ and his apostles preach ? 
Not surely in synagogues alone, else what becomes of Christ’s sermon on the mount, 
his discourse from Peter’s ship, anil his instruction at Jacob’s well ? And how shall we 
dispose of Paul’s preaching in the market-place at Athens ? Again, what will he said 
to the conduct of the glorious reformers from Popery, as the simple Latimer, whom wc 
find from the trunk of a tree delivering the emancipating truths of Christianity? Or 
to come nearer our own time, what shall wc say to the immortal Whitfield, who, from 
the side of a hill held his weeping thousands fast in the chains of his manly eloquence ? 
If,, therefore, we err, it is a glorious error; we err in a goodly company, and we err in 
a goodly cause: and the depth of our humiliation will only heighten our future bliss, 
as the lowering of the cannon only makes it describe the loftier compass. 

“ And, lastly, if the advantage of our system can, after what has been said, add 
any tiling to its validity, we may urge it without fear of contradiction. The number of 
hearers that we thus procure, is unquestionably greater than by any other means we could 
expect : and if in every respect a large audience be preferable to a small one, our mode 
is obviously advantageous.” 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

We have been requested, by an old and respected correspondent, to give a 
place to the succeeding copies of letters on a subject of universal interest. 

(Copy.) 

Summerlands , Exeter* March 5th , 1825. 

My Dear Sir : My attention has been called to an article on Telegraphs , in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, where I find my name introduced in a manner 
which I am unavoidably called on to notice, I fear in no very pleasing terms. 
As for this inconsiderate writer's comparative notice of me, as an author on this subject, 
I treat it with unqualified contempt ; because my labours have been munificienlly rewarded 
by a crowned head, and highly approved of by foreign governments, one of which has 
adopted my semaphore. I have another consolation for the unfounded attack made on 
me, which is, that I have the public approbation, on account of its being now well 
known that a dictionary, calumniated by my old friend with a new face, has, on exem- 
plified comparison, completely beat the only two in use. I possess two French volumes 
well, but egotistically written on telegraphic science by Monsieur Chappe l’ain&. He 
treats the Admiralty with more than freedom ; remarking that, in one hundred British 
plans, examined by what he calls commtssaires , not one was found tolerable, because 
comparative experiment, in vain called for, had been invariably refused. What would 
not M. Chappe 1 aintS say now, were he informed that after all the vauntings made in 
public papers, directed against me mainly, the far-famed single figure telegraph is placed 
in every seven miles, with spelling again had recourse to, for manifest reasons? Lord 
Melville, who was requested to communicate my critique, will shew you an account I 
sent him of this work, with quotations from the extraordinary original. I have had too 
much experience not to have found that prejudice, hauteur , and favouritism, are inti- 
mately connected with official station. Sir Robert Walpole experienced that, in some 
shape or other, every man has his ju ice ; and jmblic men are under a sad necessity of 
managing the corruption of human nature, ns they often come in unavoidable contact 
with wliat cannot but be frequently reprobated by their more honourable feelings. 

I am told that you are the author of the article on Telegraphs above alluded to. If 
you are not, I beg your jiardon for troubling you. If you are, I must trouble you 
with some remarks which I shall be truly sorry to have occasion to make, in a case where 
I am grossly misrepresented ; and with sangfroid bordering oil irony, handed down to 
posterity with something like the character of onon onta. 

Yours very truly, 

John Macdonald. 

P.S. M. Chappe quotes my treatise, but not my Dictionary. He says, that at Ply- 
mouth, in 1810, an experiment was made with sliding shutters mentioned by me in 
MS. but laid aside in my publication. He did not know that my twelve-shutter 
telegraph was erected long ago at Deal, without any acknowledgment, 

John Barrow, Esq. 


(Copy.) 

Summerlands , Exeter , April 6th , 1825. 

My Dear Sir : I addressed you, necessarily, on the 5th ultimo, and not having 
received any answer, I conclude that you are the author of the short article on Tele- 
graphs, in the Supplement to the Encylopaedia Britannica. Besides, the letter attached 
to the article, indicates your name. In all my writings in print, I have invariably 
mentioned your name in a manner due to your talents and acquirements ; independently 
of your having, till this ill-judged article appeared, treated me with civility and 
attention, as evinced by correspondence. I am not conscious of having ever given you 
any cause of offence; and, therefore, I am quite at a loss to account for the hostile 
spirit in which the article is written. But let us take things in their order. Your 

censure 
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censure of a telegraphic dictionary, on the scoro of copiousness, is evidently directed 
against mine, as fully indicated by the heading of the class you expressly allude to. 
To me personally, when referred to you by Lord Mulgrave, you said, after looking 
over the MS. that such a Dictionary, precisely, was wanted in the navy ; and that you 
were sure Sir Home Pophain would say so, were he present. I have it under your 
hand, that you deemed this Dictionary well calculated for land service in India ; and 
tliis opinion is amply confirmed by a report made on it by a telegraphic committee, con- 
sisting of staff officers, in India. An extract from this report is too important to omit 
here. After approving of the power aqd simplicity of my telegraphs, we have the follow- 
ing °P* n * on of my Dictionary : — (( Having thus secured so great a number of signals, the 
more arduous task of forming a telegraphic dictionary remained ; for this purpose the 
author appears to have availed himself of every form of speech that industry could 
collect, or ingenuity devise as useful in rendering this mode of correspondence at once 
clear and comprehensive. The labour, perseverance, and ability required to select and 
arrange this vast mass of materials, cannot be too highly appreciated. On inspection, 
the Dictionary will be found to contain 1 50,000 words, phrases, and sentences.**— 
“ The advantage yielded by the principle of classification, is at a maximum ** [as esta- 
blished by Col. Macdonald], “ when any required signal can be communicated by two 
movements of the telegraph, one to indicate the number of the class, and the other, 
the place which the word to be conveyed holds in that class.** 

A 'challenge was given in print, by the author of the dictionary used in the East-India 
Company*s marine service. I took it up, as I felt in it a pointed degree of arrogance 
directed against my Dictionary. What lie wished for, he was indulged in. A quarto 
page of Hume*s History of . England , was converted into telegraphic signals, by each 
dictionary ; and the result proved in favour of mine by two hundred and forty signals. 
Again ; two communications were converted into signals, by Sir Home Popliam*s 
Dictionary, and by mine; when the difference in favour of the latter, was sixty-seven 
signals, with one hundred and nine flags and pendants fewer, by my mode. These 
comparative results were laid before the Admiralty and Court of Directors. It is the 
advantageous manner in which the Dictionary, you at one time so highly praised, is 
constructed, that has produced such overwhelming comparative results; and it is fair to 
mention, that I possess letters from all the Governments of Europe, expressive of 
high approbation of the work, on account of which the King of the Netherlands was 
graciously pleased, through his ambassador, to offer to me, either a sword, or a magni- 
ficent snuff-box. With these remarks, I may safely quit this part of my cclaircisscmcnt 
with you, in justification of a dictionary which you unaccountably endeavoured to 
depress. 

The second part of your attack is hardly worthy of notice. You name three persons, 
to whom you are pleased to give a preference to me, by name. One of them proposed 
a telegraph not in use. The second, in this country, has not brought info use either 
a dictionary or a telegraph ; and the third has written a dictionary alluded to above, and 
which is less used at present than spelling, at the Admiralty. I need not feel as 
mortified as you kindly meant, by being, by you, put out of competition with these 
gentlemen, as 1 stand secure on the ground of public opinion and comparative ex- 
periment. You have, at the Admiralty, a letter from me to one of these personages, 
confuting his twice-told assertion that I borrowed my semaphore from him. To this 
letter he has made no reply, for obvious reasons, or, in other words, because a single 
glance at the relative models shewed the fact of the case. 

If Mr. Barrow, previously to his inconsiderate attack, had made sucli comparison as 
has been stated, lie would have found that the methodized collection of useful auxiliary 
phrases lie objects to, in terms quite unqualified, are chiefly subservient in producing the 
vast superiority manifested experimentally, as the best comparative test. Mere inspection 
shews sufficiently that many telegraphic movements, and much valuable time, are saved 
by these serviceable phrases, which are as readily taken out when wanted as any single 
word* Were I to write a second edition (and only a few volumes of the first remain), 

5 D 2 I would 
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1 would omit tlie series of combinations, and substitute more of these phrases, much 
approved of and imitated in other dictionaries. I inserted the combinations to save a 
telegraphic movement ; and if I had omitted them, some kind person or other would 
readily enough have said I did not undci stand them. I come now to the most serious 
part of your attack, and which, on your own account, I really feel concerned to say, 
proves to be a total misrepresentation, in ascribing to me, what I am to make it appear, 
I never said. Surely, when Mr. Barrow introduced me to posterity, as he has un- 
foundedly done, in his article, he must have expected a reply from any one so injuriously 
treated, and in a permanent work too. There is a good Italian proverb, that says, 
“ Qui la fa, Vaspclta .'* If you had looked at the published letters in the appendix of 
a hook I gave you, with many others, you would have found in my account of the 
present state of Telegraphic Communication, that your allegations are not fact, as 
you apply them to me. 

You exemplify your positions by reference to the comparative visibility of the 
late six-shutter telegraph, and the present semaphoric wing: and bring me in asserting, 
that a shutter, of course, grouped with five others, would be better, or as well seen, on 
a telegraphic line, as the semaphoric wing. My argument, on the contrary, referred to 
the comparison of a single shutter compared to a single wing; and also to the comparative 
visibility of six shutters in perpendicular and parallel rows, and six semaphoric wings ; 
both being displayed to express what all telegraphs must ultimately come to, viz. the 
expression of any three figures simultaneously, as in the navy. To shew what I really 
asserted, and what you ought not to have ascribed to me, I shall lay before you a few 
extracts from the work in your possession, and in the library at the Admiralty. 

Page 10. Dedication to Lord Mulgrave : “ Forgetting, my Lord, or rather avoiding, 
the main consideration of conjoining the operation of full-powered telegraphs and 
dictionaries, minor matters arc made prominent, such as the comparative visibility of the 
shutter and semaphoric wing : and even of this point a very erroneous view is taken, 
by comparing an arm of the extraordinary length of nine loot, elevated high in the 
atmosphere, with a shutter grouped with Jive others in a low situation. My anonymous 
opponents cannot see that a proper semaphore must ultimately have three pairs of wings 
on one mast; and that six wings in action will not be so well seen as one or two. 
This is, however, the only fair mode of judging ; and tl»e experiments recommended 
will shew the comparative effect of six arms, six feet long by eighteen inches broad, 
pointing variously, and of six shutters, six feet square, closed in on a telegraph of 
twelve such. Sit allum silcnlium, till tin's experiment is made on a line not less than 
eleven or twelve miles.** 

Page 153. Paragraph of a letter to Lord Melville, 21st January 1819; “ Let a 

semaphore, with three pairs of arms, be placed alongside of a shutter telegraph of 
twelve shutters, on aline of twelve miles. Let the number 999 be expressed on each. 
In this case, boards l and 3 will be shut-in, on each division of the shutters; and, at 
the same time, the six arms of the semaphore will be all in action, and pointing 
variously. Here a most essential difference will be found between viewing one or two 
arms, and the whole six together, as must be done. As far as my observations have 
extended, and unless I am much mistaken, the six-shutters will be seen more distinctly 
than the six arms, in the ratio of the proportions of area. This experiment alone, my 
Lord, and not anonymous and gratuitous assertions, can possibly set the subject at 
rest. Tt will he an improvement of the shutter-telegraph to place the ranges of hoards 
five feet asunder, and to insulate the shutters, with a space of two feet between.*' 

In a letter to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, tinder date the 20th August 
1818, will be found, as follows, at page 161 : — “ Two wings are seen with a certain 
degree of distinctness. Two shutters (if also used, isolated) would be better seen, on 
account of their greater area. Now, I will beg your Lordships to recollect, that a 
semaphore, to be a proper one , must, sooner or later, have six arms {vide the model at 
the Admiralty) in three pairs. In expressing any figures beyond the- figure 6, the six 
wings must be in action. In expressing the same on a proper shutter-telegraph, six 

boards 
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boards must be closed in. It will be found by experiments on very long lines, that the 
shutters, on account of greater area and contrast, will be more distinctly discernible 
than six arms pointing variously from three centres of motion.*' 

As Lord Liverpool introduced me to three successive First Lords of the Admiralty, 
I felt it a duty to furnish that able nobleman with copies of my telegraphic letters. 
Bearing on the subject at issue, is the following paragraph from a letter to his Lordship* 
dated 5th November 1818. Vide Page 171 : “ Your Lordship will be told that tlio 
semaphoric wing is better seen than a shutter. Common sense shews that a semaphore 
must, ultimately, have three pairs of wings, or arms. In such case, six arms in action 
will not be seen so well as six shutters," — Vide Page 177 : “ The writers (and particu- 
larly one anonymous one) mention, over and over aguiu, that the shutters were not so 
well seen as the long wing of above nine feet. It is not stated, as it ought, that the 
shutter was viewed as one grouped with fee others in a much lower situation than the 
long wing. The unfairness of this comparison cannot be placed in a stronger light 
than by taking his own illustration, of seeing a letter better in the middle of a page of 
white paper than when viewed surrounded by other letters .”— ‘ “ The anonymous writer 
seems to he aware that there must be more arms, by-and-byc, on one mast, as he uses the 
expression, * provided those are not too numerous so as to he liable to confusion.’ ”— 
Vide Page ‘J03 : 44 One of my three-figure telegraphs is erected at Deal. Let a com- 
munication he made with a ship on the station by its means, and let the same be also 
made by means of the single- figure telegraph : let the results be compared. This 
result will be unexceptionable and decisive. Hie same experiment made by means of 
different dictionaries, relatively applied, will lead to farther useful conclusions. A 
trial of this convincing nature, resisted as it now is, will and must, ultimately, be had 
recourse to; and I should feel deficient in the duty I owe lo the public, were I not 
repeatedly to recommend resorting to so fair a procedure, alone calculated to elicit 
truth.” 

This comparison with dictionaries has recently been made; and the result was com- 
municated to the Admiralty, and Court of Directors, as completely decisive in favour 
of my dictionary. Attacked unjustly as I am, in a permanent work, by the very man 
who formerly exceedingly praised this very dictionary, I am compelled, in justice to 
science and to myself, lo state real facts opposed to more whimsical opinions. I could 
quote much more lo the present purport, hut enough has been adduced to shew Mr. 
Barrow that he has quite misrepresented my positions. I am willing to believe that, 
injurious as this is, lie has clone it from inattention, inadvertency, and forgetfulness of 
what I really wrote and printed. What farther steps I may find it indispensable to 
take, or the reverse, must depend on his reply. Did T not, as above, rectify your 
mistakes and gratuitous assertions, it might be supposed I acquiesced in what is so 
palpably erroneous, to say the least of it: and, putting yourself in my situation, you 
would have repelled an attack with more tact, point, and ability, than I can pretend to 
exercise against a formidable opponent. I console myself with the reflection that* 

“ Magna cat veritas el prer (debit.” You arc known to be very sensitirc, as an author, 
and, therefore, you ought not lo be so very reckless of the feelings of others. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Macdonald. 

P.S. The shutter telegraph being found liable to warp in India, in the work alluded 
to, there is a figure and description of a full-powered telegraph, consisting of six balls 
sliding on rods . There is a model of it at the Admiralty, and others have been sent to 
India. Of all stationary telegraphs this is, by much, the most simple, serviceable, and 
permanent. It will be better seen than any other description of telegraphs, because the 
balls arc completely insulated ; and, on account of the simplicity of the machinery, the 
expense of construction and repairs will be comparatively small, with the advantage of 
greater durability, and no liability to warping. 

Your present weak and expensive semaphore is placed at distances of seven miles: 

I am willing to place the ball telegraph on lines of nine or ten, to prove that it is, in 

every 
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every respect, a better, and much cheaper article ; and is readily formed of common 
materials in cases of emergency. This being a subject relating to the proceedings at the 
Admiralty, I enclose this letter, under a flying seal, to Lord Melville ; and I trust you 
will shew it to Mr. Croker, who now directs the telegraphic correspondence. My 
letter to you of the 5th of March, opening this unfortunate subject, you will, as a 
matter of course, shew to his Lordship, and to the Secretary. 

John Barrow, Esq. 


(Copy.) 

At Lady Chambers' $, Putney , March 27, 1826. 

My Lord : As your Lordship did me the favour to introduce me to three successive 
First Lords of the Admiralty, I have always deemed it my duty to communicate to 
your Lordship some account of such attempts as I have made, during nineteen years, 
to establish a telegraphic system, founded on comparative experiments, at all times, the 
best test of physical truth. I make no apology, therefore, for enclosing a copy of two 
letters, which sufficiently explain the important subject which, it appears, I was un- 
avoidably called on to notice. 

When your Lordship has looked over the papers, T will trouble you to give them to 
Lord Melville, as they may be of future service, should at any time the improvement 
of the telegraphic science become a subject of farther consideration at the Admiralty. 
Your Lordship has the volume alluded to in the letters. 

A plate and description of my telegraph erected at Deal appeared in my publications ; 
but still, it is thought that the inventor merited some notice on the part of the Ad- 
miralty. 

My telegraphic Dictionary, having proved on shore as decisive as is staled, is now 
under trial at sea. 

I have, &c. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool. John Macdonald. 


ABOU NOAMA KATARY.* 

This eastern hero was distinguish ctl both as an intrepid warrior, and as 
one of the best orators and poets of Arabia. He revolted from the authority 
of Mosab-cbu-Zobeir, when the latter governed Irak, as lieutenant of the 
Caliph, his brother, in A.H. 66. Katary assumed the title of Caliph, and 
defended himself successfully for many years. He was defeated and killed by 
Sofian ben-Abu-cl Kalby, A.H. 78. 

His courage and contempt of death arc discovered in the following verses 
addressed to his soul, which are preserved in the first chapter of the Havuisa 

“ I said to my soul, when ready to break in pieces, how unfortunate art thou, that 
the aspect of the brave inspires thee with no fear ! In vain wouldest thou seek to pro- 
long thy existence one day beyond the term prescribed ; remain, then, firm and un- 
shaken in the midst of those dangers which threaten thy days, since to desire immor- 
tality is to wish for that which is impossible. 

“ The coat ( cvftan ) of existence is not a garment of great price ; hut its constant use 
is prohibited even to the lazy and pusillanimous. Death is the termination of all living 
beings; to it all the children of the world arc called. Devouring vexation and igno~ 
minious old age are the inheritance of a man who does notfexpose liis days to the hazard 
of battle ; and death docs not terminate the less his existence on that account. Life 
offers no advantage to man when he is no longer regarded, but is an instrument of no 
value.*' 

The classical reader cannot fail to remark the striking analogy between these 
sentiments and those put by Homer into the mouth of Sarpedon, in his address 
to Glaucus. 

* We arc Indebted for this fragment of Oriental history to James Grey Jackson, Esq., who has 
extracted It from the Lives of Illustrious men, by Den Khllkan. 
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A Letter to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire , on the State of Ireland , and 

the general Effects of Colonization* By John Wheatley, Esq. Calcutta: 

printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1824. Pp. 143. 

It is an old remark, that there are very few books from the perusal of which 
some advantage may not be gained. Among the very few from whence nothing 
can be derived to repay the trouble of reading, the work above quoted may, 
we think, be safely reckoned. The truths it contains are such manifest truisms , 
that no person capable of understanding can need to be told of them ; and 
whatever is false, is so glaringly false, that it demands no mental effort to 
perceive the errors. Juvenile learners of Latin may, indeed, amuse them- 
selves in trying to interpret the quotations from that tongue, which are pro- 
fusely introduced into this pamphlet, by sentences written apparently for no 
other purpose than to serve as introductions ; and those who have never read 
Gibbon, “ the great master of history,” may amuse themselves with some 
fifteen or twenty of his pages in the pamphlet of Mr. Wheatley. 

Our attention was directed to the work because of its being printed in 
India, and because it professed to treat of colonization. As others may be 
seduced by similar reasons, we think it our duty to give a brief report of its 
contents. 

The author sets out with a disquisition on the agriculture of Ireland, the 
miserable condition of which he ascribes to over-population ; and proposes to 
reduce the number of people in that country to three millions, by sending out 
a colony of four millions to the back settlements of Canada. He admits that 
“moving so large a portion of the Irish poor,” is apparently a difficult mea- 
sure; and lie therefore suggests that 200,000 be sent out every year till the 
whole “ exportation ” be completed. This colony is to be supported for five 
years by the state, at a cost of .£2,(>25,()00 per annum ; the expense of their 
conveyance, establishment, &c., would amount to .£1,375,000 more. The 
bogs of Ireland arc then to be drained, and the five millions of acres gained 
thereby are to be divided into 1,250 estates of 4,000 acres each, and 10,000 
farms of 500 acres each. These two objects effected, Ireland would present a 
different scene : — 

Instead of a poorly cultivated country — “ et lamenlubile regnum ” — whose ragged 
aspect spoke volumes of wretchedness, the whole face of the island — “ Gaza Imlus 
agresli ” — would be covered with substantial farmhouses, and buildings that proclaimed 
the ease and comfort of their owners; while here and there a sequestered spot would 
betray the snug, warm, and well-sheltered cottage of the contented labourer, looking 
tranquillity.” — Then, indeed, might Ireland boast of the perennial green of her 
Elysian fields , where spring ever reigns and happiness never dies, 

• ■ Locos Itclos, el amcena vircta 

Fofiunatorum nemorum sedesync beat as. 

Mr. Wheatley combats the absurd notion that the non-residence of pro- 
prietors of estates in Ireland is productive of injury to that country; “ The 
prosperity of the landed interest of Ireland entirely depends on the prosperity 
of [what ?] the manufacturing towns of England , and their well-being [i. e, 
the well-being of the landed interest of Ireland] has nothing to do with the 
establishment of manufacturing towns in Ireland, or with the residence of 

absentees— 
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absentees—- notwithstanding the common but inconsiderate belief.” The mea- 
sures proposed in Parliament to remedy the miseries of Ireland, such as 
Catholic emancipation, commutation of tithes, and the establishment of a 
public system of education, in short any measure that does not decrease 
population, can be of no more use than “ so much waste paper.” They are 
not “ th$ lapsis oracula rebus which Ireland requires.” 

From Ireland (after a digression on the corn laws) the reader is transported, 
like the poor Irish peasant, whether he will or no, to Canada ; from whence 
Mr. Wheatley moves him to India, from the colonization of which country 
his “ new system of public wealth ” would (in his felicitous phraseology) re- 
ceive nourishment. Fortunately for the Hindoos, he docs not threaten them 
with a flood of Irish paupers. lie considers that, “ in India, the population 
is already far too great.” Improvements in agriculture and manufactures 
might, however, he thinks, be introduced by European skill ; but “ no benefit 
can arise from any system of colonization (in India) unless permission be given 
to British subjects to become proprietors of land.” The acquisition of land 
he thinks a measure so necessary as to authorize an act of consummate iniquity. 
He first speaks of acquisition as arising from purchase; “ but,” he proceeds, 
c< the acquisition of the land by British subjects, even without purchase , could 
not be considered an act of injustice ! According to Hindoo law, the fee 
simple of the soil of India has always been held to be vested in its govern- 
ment !” He modestly proposes, therefore, to abrogate the permanent settle- 
ment in Bengal, which its most determined enemies conceive should be now 
regarded as a sacred engagement ; to turn out the zemindars, and fill their 
places with English colonists, or British zemindars, as lie terms them. After 
this, he breaks out into a rhapsody of puerile declamation on the effects of 
this measure, which would, in his opinion, convert the ryots into “ such 
beings as Paul and Virginia oblige the “ wide waste of waters that now 
deluge the country” to retire; dispel the gloomy superstitions of the natives, 
and produce u an age of light and happiness,” the mention of which is the 
prelude to a quotation from Virgil. 

The contempt with which Mr. Wheatley speaks of “ public instruction,” as 
an expedient to improve the condition of the Irish poor, prepared us for the 
following dissuasive from attempts at converting the Hindoos : — 

The wealth of a nation, and the temporal happiness of its people, entirely depend 
on the magnitude of its produce, anil the comparative smallness of its population ; and 
where the political institutions of a country conduce to this end, the stream of its pros- 
perity will flow regularly onwards, uninfluenced by the ebb and flow of its religious 
opinions. But where public policy points to an opposite result, and population is great, 
and produce comparatively small, let the creed of the country be the purest of all the 
different sects of Christianity, poverty and wretchedness must be the lot of the people. 
Why our happiness in this life, on which nature impels us to set so much value, which 
has so earnestly engaged the attention of the best, the ablest, and greatest men of all 
ages, and which it seems to be so peculiarly the province of benevolence to promote, 
particularly that of the poor, whose condition is most affected by the spirit of the laws, 
should have been entirely overlooked by the inspired teacheft of our religion, is one of 
those mysteries which it is impossible for us to explain. It is remarkable, indeed, that 
so far from their proclaiming any doctrine that would conduce to the happiness of the 
poor, the indefinite increase and multiplication of mankind, which must have a con- 
trary effect, and lead to their interminable misery, is inculcated, rather than restriction 
of numbers. It may even be said, that not only were no precepts delivered that indi- 
cated a benignant spirit to relieve the world from the ills of poverty, but no disposition 
was manifested to mitigate the cruelties of the age in which they lived, by any enlarged 
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or liberal views relative to the abolition of slavery, the dereliction of torture, ot' the 
forbearance of the frequent infliction of the punishment of death. That benevolent 
philosophy, which seeks to effect the practical happiness of man by the improvement of 
his worldly condition, was a stranger to their raiuds and bosoms, or foreign to the pur- 
poses they weredestined to fulfil. 

Neither were we unprepared (owing to the boldness of his preceding propo- 
sitions) for a project to take possession of Egypt ; although he assigns no 
other reason to justify this act of aggression on our part than the following : 
** Not only is she (Egypt) the key to India, and the intermediate connecting 
point between that country and England, but no territory offers more resources 
for the augmentation of our wealth, or presents a wider scope — * tanium caw pi 
facet P — to our energy and ambition.* * 

Having got possession of Egypt (for the writer seems to think that to ima- 
gine the thing done is to do it), he then insists that we should possess ourselves 
of the whole continent of Africa, by means of colonization. The reasons for 
this undertaking, and the ground upon which the occupation of the country 
by us would be justified, are concisely summed up in the following sentence : 
€€ It is for the interest of the natives and for the interest of the civilized world, 
as well as our own, that we should colonize and convert to a happier fate that 
interesting tract of country through which the mysterious stream of the Niger 
flows, and which the adventurous spirit of Parke (Park) and Burkhardt (Burck- 
hardt) has already virtually made our own !” 

Thus, according to the notions of the selfish class of speculative theorists 
to which this writer belongs, so long ns there is some plausible ground for 
regarding the end as beneficial to ourselves, wc are to indulge no scruple about 
the means by which it is to be attained. 

His description of the present condition of India (“our maxima cura 
which, blessings on his learning 1 means, we presume, chief care ) is as desti- 
tute of truth os his projects are devoid of honesty. He says : — 

Though the sarcasm of Burke — “ that if we quitted India to-morrow, not a vestige 
would remain, from any works we had raised, or any improvements we had introduced, 
of our ever having had possession of the country** — will apply with the same force 
now, that it did forty years ago, yet we may trust, if the name of England is to have 
any claim to the esteem of posterity, and the good of mankind is to be an object worthy 
of the attention and zeal of a British parliament, that it will not be equally applicable 
forty years hence. 

He proceeds to tell us that “all things remain precisely as they were before 
we had footing in the country;” that the “interior navigation is as nature 
made it;” that “no cities, bridges, roads, canals, or public works of any 
kind are constructed,” &c. Such, he adds, must continue to be the state of 
things, without colonization ; which, wc have already seen, signifies ejecting 
the landed proprietors from their estates, and giving them, without purchase , 
to English colonists ! But can it be believed, that, in Calcutta, the “ city of 
palaces,” three years after the splendid administration of Lord Hastings, 
during which alone the public works accomplished by Government almost 
changed the aspect of British India, a writer could venture such a statement 
as the preceding? Is it possible that an individual could be of so obtuse an 
intellect as to fancy that even the change in the judicial system of Govern- 
ment which the natives of India have experienced, is no change at all ? Or 
does he think that the amelioration of the moral condition of millions is 
nothing in comparison with the erection of an useless pyramid, raised perhaps 
at the expense of thousands of human lives? 

Asiatic Journ . Vol. XXL No. 1 215. 5 E The 
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The style of this writer, at once pedantic and slovenly, is on a par with 
his other qualities ; of his pedantry ample proofs have already been given ; of 
his slovenliness one example will suffice: he speaks of the people of Canada 
“ breathing a sigh of discontent at the sight of their corn-fields rotting on the 
ground for want of a vent” A field rotting upon itself must be a sight cal- 
culated to provoke a hearty laugh instead of a sigh of discontent, especially 
when this extraordinary effect is produced by — luant of a vent / 

The mischief occasioned by writers of this character, who treat of Indian 
affairs, is inconceivable. Their preposterous representations and extravagant 
assertions too frequently pass current in England (owing to the iguorance and 
indifference of the people generally respecting the concerns of our eastern 
empire), even if they are too absurd, as in the present case, to be used and 
defended by writers in this country, whose private views impel them to take 
advantage of whatever misrepresentations arc propagated respecting the condi- 
tion of British India. But the most pernicious consequence which these pam- 
phlets produce, is that of misleading writers of respectability on the continent 
of Europe, who, not suspecting the possibility of publications in England, 
much less in India, on the politics of our eastern possessions, containing 
statements inconsistent with the facts, become necessarily the assailants of a 
system of government, which, if they were well-informed, they, or at least 
liberal-minded men of all countries, would, under the circumstances of the 
case, see reason to admire rather than censure or condemn. 


Scenery , Costumes , and Architecture chiefly on the Western Side of India . By 
Capt. IIohkrt Mklvili.k Grindlay, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and of the Society of Arts, &c. Parti. London, 1826. 

If there has been any foundation for the complaint that the splendid scenery 
and the gorgeous architecture of India have never yet been adequately pour- 
trayed by the pencil, it will vanish when this work shall be known, which 
certainly equals, if it does not transcend, any antecedent production of the 
graphic art. 

Capt. Grindlay tells us, that the subjects of the plates form part of a col- 
lection of sketches and drawings made by him in India, whilst he was in the 
service of the East-Iiulia Company ; that he possessed peculiar advantages* 
for collecting materials for such a work as this (tending to illustrate a large 
portion of the country hitherto undescribcd); that he pledges himself to the 
fidelity of the representations, and that he has spared neither labour nor ex- 
pense (which we can readily believe) in the execution of the work. 

The number of plates in the First Part, now published, is six, besides a 
superb vignette, representing a Hindoo girl, drawn with surprising taste, and 
displaying a figure of such exquisite beauty, that every one who looks upon it 
incurs the danger of Pygmalion’s fate. 

The first plate represents the “ Green,” as it is called, at Bombay, an area 
surrounded by various public buildings; in the centre are divers figures in 
appropriate costume, such as a Parsec merchant, a Bunneea or Banyan, Ha- 
mauls, Coolies, &c . 

Plate the second represents the Approach of the Monsoon ; the scene is 
Bombay Harbour and town, taken from a part of Malabar hill, near the Parsee 
cemetery, which forms a most delightful foreground to a picture of great beauty. 

The 

* (’apt. Grindlay was associated with the late Col. Monier Williams in a survey of an extensive tract 
of country on t he northern and western confines of Guzerat, access to which is very difficult, owing to 
„thc superstitious jealousy of the natives. 
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The third plate possesses a high degree of merit: the subject is the Shaking 
Minarets of the magnificent mosque erected in Ahmedabatl by Sultan Ahmed, 
whose remains are therein deposited, in a splendid mausoleum. The distin- 
guishing title given to these minarets, or towers, is owing to an architectural 
phenomenon, as Capt. Grindlay terms it ; namely, the vibration produced in 
them by a slight exertion of force at the arch in the upper gallery, which is 
communicated from one to another, although there is no perceptible agitation 
of the part connecting the two on the roof of the building. Col. Monier 
Williams found that every perfect pair of stone minarets throughout the 
city of Ahmedabad possessed the same peculiarity. 

The rich and highly finished style of architecture exhibited in this structure 
is displayed in the picture with a beauty and fidelity which could not easily be 
surpassed. 

The subject of the next plate is an ancient temple at Ilulwud, in the 
northern part of Kattyawar. It is perhaps the best of the whole : to acquire 
a correct idea of the extraordinary success with which the artists employed, 
namely the drawer (Capt. Grindlay), the painter, the engraver, and the 
colourer, have represented the singular architecture of the building, the deli- 
cate foliage in its vicinity, and the flood of golden light brightening the effect 
of building, landscape, and figures — the picture must be seen. 

The next plate represents the Rajah of Cutch at the head of his vassals, 
dressed in various costume, of a very gorgeous and imposing character. One 
of the attendants wears a species of hauberk mail, or chain armour, covering 
the person entirely. 

The subject of the last plate is a picturesque representation of the moun- 
tains of Aboo, inCuzcrat, with the source of the river Suruswuttce, a moun- 
tain-torrent, dashing with impetuosity into a small lake, the Aboo-gurh, a 
spot held in the highest veneration by the Hindoos, and surrounded by reli- 
gious edifices of great antiquity'. Major Tod states that “ there arc no tem- 
ples in India which can for a moment compete with these, whether in costli- 
ness of materials or in beauty of design.” The lofty mountains in the back- 
ground, the clouds of foam in the centre, and the romantic scenery in the 
front, compose a subject which few artists could do equal justice to. 

As we have had the gratification of seeing some of the subjects which will 
compose the succeeding parts of this work, we feel ourselves justified in 
stating that, in our opinion, the present views, splendid as they are, will be 
eclipsed by comparison with those which arc to follow them. There is no 
reason, therefore, for apprehending that the work will fall off in its progress ; 
on the contrary, the purchasers will probably find that this too common inci- 
dent in publications of such a nature as the present, is reversed. 

This is a work, in short, which bids fair not merely to establish the fame of 
Capt. Grindlay, but to do honour to the British arts ; and if it meets with but 
small encouragement, we shall think it disreputable to the public taste, the 
improvement of which has, tardily, become an object of some solicitude to 
the state. 
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VARIETIES; 

PHILOSOPHICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND LITERARY. 


■ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS, 

Meeting of April 27. Dr. Parthey, who 
lias travelled into Nubia and Egypt, was 
introduced and admitted as a member of 
the Society. 

M. Hase read a report upon the inscrip- 
tion of an ancient Greek tomb discovered 
in a valley in the vicinity of Nicomedia, 
by M. Jouanin, the design of which has 
been forwarded to the Society. 

M. Kunkel read some observations on 
the “ Collection of Arabian Proverbs,** by 
Meidani. 

LINN JEAN SOCIETY. 

On the 4th April the following papers 
were read : — On dichotomous and quinary 
arrangements in natural history, by Henry 
Thos. Colcbrooke, Esq., F.U.S., F.L.S., 
&c. 

Also a communication by the same au- 
thor, on Boswetlia , and certain Indian Tc- 
rebinthacece . 

On the 18th April, a large collection of 
the plants of Nepal was presented from 
the East- India Company. The papers 
read were a continuation of Mr. Cole- 
brooke*s on Boswel/ia, and certain Indian 
Terebinthacea: — and observations on a spe- 
cies of Simia , Linn., now alive in the col- 
lection of Exeter Change, allied to, if not 
identical with, the Simia Lagothrix of Ba- 
ron Humboldt, by Edw. Griffiths, F.L.S. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

At a meeting of this Society, held on 
the 21st April, l>r. Harwood read part of 
an Essay on the Natural History of the 
Elephant. It was illustrated by Mr. De- 
ville’s enormous cast taken from the head 
of the late elephant at Exeter Change, by 
the skull of an African elephant, by various 
articles used in the capture of elephants, 
and by numerous smaller preparations, 
&c., and fine drawings. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A Society has been formed for the ad- 
vancement of zoology, the immediate ob- 
ject of which will be the introduction and 
exhibition of such subjects of the animal 
kingdom as may be of utility, and a 
source of interest and gratification. With 
this view, a collection of living animals in 
aviaries, gardens, ponds, enclosures, and 
buildings, will be formed ; to which will 
be attached a museum and library con- 
nected with the subject. An advantageous 
site has been obtained from his Majesty’s 
government, for this purpose, in the Re- 
gent's Park, to which such subordinate 


establishments will be annexed as circum- 
stances may require. To these establish- 
ments members will have access, as a mat- 
ter of right, and the public in general, oi> 
such conditions as may be hereafter ar- 
ranged. Members will also have a pre- 
ference in obtaining specimens of such 
subjects as may be imported. The extent 
to which these objects can be attained must 
depend upon the amount of subscriptions ; 
and the most liberal support is therefore 
solicited. The Society consists of sncli 
members as have already subscribed their 
names, or who shall do so, with the appro- 
bation of the council, on or before the 1st 
of January next; and, subsequently, of 
sucli other members as shall be admitted by 
ballot. The present terms of admission are 
either the subscription of five pounds, with 
the annual payment of two pounds on 
every 1st of January; or a donation of 
twenty-five pounds or upwards; for it is 
hoped that the support of those able to give 
the Society efficient assistance will not be 
limited to this amount. 

Upwards of three hundred members have 
already joined the Society — and the fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen have been 
appointed a council for its management 
during the first year : 

Sir Stamford Raffles, President; Hs 
Grace the Duke of Somerset ; Most No- 
ble the Marquess of Lansdowne ; Right 
Hon. the Earl of Darnley ; Right Hon. 
the Earl of Egremont; Right Hon. Vis- 
count Gage ; Right Hon. Lord Auck- 
land ; Right lion. Lord Stanley ; Sir 
Everard Home, Bart. ; E. Barnard, Esq. ; 
T. E. Bicheno, Esq. ; J. G. Children, 
Esq. ; H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. ; Dr. 
Goodenough ; G. B. Grcenougli, Esc;. ; 
Major General Hardwicke; Dr. Thomas 
IJorsfield ; Joseph Sabine, Esq., Trea- 
surer ; Charles Stokes, Esq. ; N. A. Vi- 
gors, Esq., Secretary; Baring Wall, Esq. 

The presidents of the Royal Society and 
of the Linnaean and Horticultural Socie- 
ties, and the presidents of the Colleges- of 
Physicians and of Surgeons, are ex-officio 
members of the society and council. 

The office of the Society is for the pre- 
sent at No. 4, Regent-street. 

The following is an extract from the 
prospectus of the Society : — 

“ Zoology, which exhibits the nature 
and properties of animated beings, their 
analogies to each other, the wonderful 
delicacy of their structure, and the fitness 
of their organs to the peculiar purposes of 
their existence, must be regarded not only 
as an interesting and intellectual study, 
but os a most important branch of natural 

theology. 
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theology, teaching by the design and won- 
derful results of organization the wisdom 
and power of the Creator. In its relation to 
useful and immediate economical pur- 
poses it is no less important. The different 
races of animals employed in social life, 
for labour, clothing, food, &c. are the di- 
rect objects of its attention ; their im- 
provement, the manner in which tlieir 
number may be increased, the application 
of their produce, and its connexion with 
various departments of industry and ma- 
nufactures, are of the utmost importance to 
man in every stage of his existence, but 
most so in proportion as he advances in 
wealth, civilization, and refinement. 

“ It has long been a matter of deep 
regret to the cultivators of natural history, 
that we possess no great scientific establish- 
ments either for teaching or elucidating 
zoology ; and no public menageries or 
collections of living animals where their 
nature, properties, and habits may he stu- 
died. In almost every other part of Eu- 
rope, except in the metropolis of the 
British empire, something of this kind 
exists ; but, though richer than any other 
country in the extent and variety of our 
possessions, and having more facilities from 
our colonies, our fleets, and our varied and 
constant intercourse with every quarter of 
the globe, for collecting specimens and 
introducing living animals, we have as yet 
attempted little and effected almost no- 
thing ; and the student of natural history, 
or the philosopher, who wishes to examine 
animated nature, has no other resource 
but that of visiting and profiting l»y the 
magnificent institutions of neighbouring 
countries. 

** In the hope of removing this oppro- 
brium to our age and nation, it is pro- 
posed to establish a Society bearing the 
same relation to zoology that the horti- 
cultural does to botany, and upon a similar 
principle and plan. The great object 
should be, the introduction of new varie- 
ties, breeds, and races of animals for the 
purpose of domestication, or for stocking 
our farm-yards, woods, pleasure-grounds, 
and wastes; witli the establishment of a 
general zoological collection, consisting 
of prepared specimens in the different 
classes and orders, so as to afford a correct 
view of the animal kingdom at large in as 
complete a series as may be practicable, 
and, at the same time, point out the 
analogies between the animals already do- 
mesticated, and those which arc similar 
in character upon which the first experi- 
ments may be made." 

CORAL BANK IN TIIE BAT OF BENGAL. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Jour nal. 

Sir : You will oblige me by affording a 
small space in your popular Journal for the 
accompanying description (transmitted to 


me by Copt. Roe) of a coral bank, recent- 
ly discovered in the eastern part of the bay 
of Bengal, which, although probably not 
60 shoal in any part as to render it dange- 
rous for large ships, yet the knowledge of 
its existence may be acceptable to oriental 
navigators, more particularly as it is situated 
in the direct route of ships which trade 
from Bengal to the Straits of Malacca, 
Singapore, and other eastern parts : and, 
considering this bank is situated in a much 
frequented track, it seems remarkable that 
it bus not been discovered Jong before the 
present time. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

James IIorsburgh. 

Chart Office, India House, 

8 th May 1826. 

Iloc's Coral Bank, in the Bay of Bengal. 

July :11st, 1815. In the Henry, bound 
from Penang to Calcutta, at 5 f.m., going 
at the rate of 2 miles per hour, saw the 
rocks under the ship’s bottom ; sounded, 
and had ground fathoms, then 10, 12, 
15, and 20 fathoms, and afterwards no 
ground with 80 fathoms of line. I made 
the bank, by this day’s observation, in 
latitude 9° 59' north, and in longitude 
96° 50' east, by dead reckoning, having 
no chronometer on board. Although the 
evening was clear, and we were in the 
latitude of the high Island of St. Mat- 
thew’s, no land was discernible from the 
mast-head. We were half an hour going 
over the bank, which makes it about a 
mile in extent north and south. 

Since the period stated above, I have 
frequently passed hereabout, without be- 
ing able to re-discover the hank, until the 
25th of July 1825, in the ship llobarls, 
bound from Rangoon to Madras, steering 
S.S.W. about :5 miles per hour, at 7 a.m. 
saw the rocks under the ship’s bottom ; 
immediately put the helm down, and had 
ground 10 fathoms whilst in stays: in 
standing back to the northward, to get off’ 
the bank, bad again 10 fathoms, then no 
ground with the hand lead ; and by the 
time the deep-sea lead was ready, we were 
in deep water. By this day’s observation 
at noon, I made the northern edge of the 
bank in latitude 10° 2 / north, and in 
longitude 96° 45' east, by chronometer ; 
but this is probably 5 miles too far to the 
eastward, and I think this bank lies in 
latitude 10° 2' north, longitude 96° 40 / 
cast, or thereabout ; and it bears west about 
75 miles from the Island of St. Andrew. 

(Signed) Richard A. J. Roe. 

THE NUMBER FIVE. 

Tliis number, in China, is highly re- 
garded. The elements, according to the 
Chinese, are five in number : water, fire, 
wood, metal, and earth. The relations 
amongst human beings are five; viz, a 
prince and minister ; a father and son ; 

elder 
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cider and younger brothers ; husband and 
wife; friends. The constant virtues are 
five : benevolence, justice, propriety, 
knowledge, and truth. There are five 
ranks of nobility, denominated kung, how, 
jffli, tze , and non . The compass lias five 
divisions: east, south, west, north and 
centre. The tastes are five : sour, sweet, 
bitter, acrid, salt. The colours are five : 
azure, yellow, carnation, white, black. 
The human viscera consist of five : liver, 
heart, lungs, kiduies, and stomach. The 
organs of sense are five, namely, the curs, 
the eyes, the mouth, the nose, and the 
i •ycbrou'S. A Chinese writer has given a 
humorous dialogue between these organs : 
the mouth complains of the nose being 
placed too near it and above it ; the nose 
defends its right by alleging that but for 
it the mouth might eat ordure ; the nose 
complains of the eyes being placed over 
it ; the eyes reply that but for them the 
nose might be broken against unseen 
objects. 

The ancient Greeks conceived there was 
some peculiar mystery in the number five. 
See Plutarch’s Dialogue vrep) TOU El. 

INCREASE OF RUSSIA. 

The dimensions of the Russian empire 
were, at the following periods, as under : — 
Years. Number of Souls. Square Miles, 

III 14 62 18,494 

1505 37,137 

1584 125,465 

1645 254,361 

1689 16,000,000 263,900 

1725 20,000,000 273,815 

1763 25,000,000 319,538 

1 796 38,000,000 331 ,830 

1825 50,000,000 367,494 

Thus in 3G3 years, it has become twenty 
times larger than it was ; and in the space 
of the last century, it has acquired thirty 
millions of inhabitants and nearly 100,000 
square miles of territory, equal to the su- 
perficial contents of England and Wales ! 

EGYPTIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 

During his residence at Rome, M. 
Champollion, jun. edited a catalogue of 
the Egyptian manuscripts in the Vatican. 
His work was translated into Italian by 
M. Angelo Mai : and having been printed 
by order of the Pope, has just made its 
appearance under the title of “ Catalogo 
de Papiri Egiziani della llibliotcca Vati- 
cana, etc. Roma, con tipi Vaticani.” M. 
Mai has added some exceedingly interest- 
ing notes to the text of the original ; and 
it is greatly to be desired that similar cata- 
logues should be drawn up of all the col- 
lections of Egyptian manuscripts. 

LOCUSTS. 

The Chinese provinces on the sea coast, 


in let. from 30° to 37°, aro subject to 
inundations of considerable districts from 
excessive rains. In a late Pekin Gazette 
it is said, that when the waters are drained 
off, the spawn of a small fish is found, 
which, by the heat of the sun, becomes a 
certain insect called hwa?ig (the usual 
term for locust), and which is extremely 
destructive to the subsequent crop of grain ; 
so much so, that the Emperor has directed 
the governors of provinces themselves to 
attend to it, and requires that the local 
officers be at the utmost pains to have 
them swept away and destroyed, to pre- 
vent the calamity which would inevitably 
arise if left exposed to the sun. 

HERCULANEUM MANUSCRIPTS. 

The unrolling, deciphering, and print- 
ing of the Herculaneum MSS. is proceed- 
ing with more diligence than heretofore, 
and the following are in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication : two Trea- 
tises on Rhetoric and one on Ethics, by 
Philodemus; two on Nature, by Epicu- 
rus ; and one, by Chrysippus, on Provi- 
dence. These will be succeeded by one 
of Camiscus, one of Polistratus, and one 
of Epicurus. It is not a little remarkable 
that the celebrated Treatise on Politics, 
always attributed to Aristotle, is ascribed 
by Philodemus to Theophrastus. 

CHINESE DIVINATION’. 

The Chinese appeal to the decision of 
the gods and of departed sages (as Confu- 
cius and others) in doubtful cases, by 
means of the Ke. A pencil or reed is 
suspended above sand, and the invisible 
being is supposed to give it motion, and 
form letters in answer to the questions 
put. The government commonly discou- 
rages the practice. In 1814, a deposed 
officer of the government was condemned 
to death for publishing an answer, which 
he declared he had received this way from 
Confucius. The purport of the answer 
was, that the Emperor should depute a 
prince to worship at the tombs of his an-r 
cestors, instead of going himself ; and 
that the title of emperor should be taken 
from the demi-god Kwan-tc : ideas which 
were declared to breathe the most daring 
impiety,— [Dr. Morrison. 

TIIE BHAGARUTTEE AND MATABANGAH. 

It must be useful and important to in* 
dividuals proceeding up the country, and 
downwards to Calcutta, by these rivers, to 
be made acquainted with their actual state 
and practicability for the purposes of na- 
vigation; and therefore we gladly avail 
ourselves of the information which we have 
just received on the subject. After a care- 
ful examination, the superintendent of the 
rivers in the Nuddea district has recently 
found the whole course of the Bhagarutteg 
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river, from Nuddea to its junction with 
the Ganges, so completely obstructed, as 
to leave no hope whatever of the naviga- 
tion remaining open longer than to the 
middle of January, excepting for boats of 
die smallest description. It appears, that 
the average depth of water across the head 
of the Bhagaruttcc, and upon the nume- 
rous shallows throughout its course, is at 
present barely two feet, and as the river, 
every year, generally falls until the end of 
March or the middle of April about one 
inch per day, it is evident that many parts 
of the channel must be perfectly dry in a 
very short time. These obstructions in the 
Bhagaruttcc arc ascribed to the deficiency 
of water in the Ganges, which, during the 
past rainy season, was about five feet below 
its usual height, in consequence of the 
unprecedented mildness of the monsoon. 
It is also said that the Ganges has forced 
a new channel from Ilemutgungc to Tru- 
teeporc, and hence the old course of the 
Bhagaruttce, passing southward to Bon- 
gong, has been rendered (innavigable. 

The Matabangah is also very shallow, 
several parts of its course having been, 
even in November, little more than three 
feet, nnd the greatest depth only four and 
a half. Mr. May, tiie superintendent, is 
however actively employed, with the aid 
of dredging machines and other resources, 
in keeping the Jcllinghec clear, ami there 
is reason to believe that this river will be 
continued open throughout the dry season 
for boats of large burthen, as the depth of 
water across its head, on the 2 1st Novem- 
ber, was twelve feet, and upon a few 
shoals within its channel five feet.— [Cat. 
Gup, Gaz . 


COMET IN TIIE EAST. 

This phenomenon, which appears to have 
been seen generally throughout India, be- 
came visible at this place (Singapore) about 
the middle of September. It first appear- 
ed in Taunts , where it continued to shine 
for about three weeks, when it disappeared 
altogether. .The same, or perhaps another, 
was discovered in nearly the opposite quar- 
ter of the sky. 

The appearance of a comet is generally 
looked upon by the vulgar as the harbinger 
of some dreadful calamity. On the con- 
tinent of India a famine is usually appre- 
hended by the natives; and we are told 
that the Chinese are very superstitious on 
this subject. On the present occasion, the 
learned star-gazers of Pekin are so im- 
pressed with the certainty of some im- 
pending evil to the state, that they have 
persuaded his celestial majesty to issue an 
edict, prohibiting the slaughter of pigs, 
until “ the blazing meteor removes itself 
from the face of heaven.” We fear the 
Chinese porkers will not benefit much by 
this clement decree of the emperor, and 


his subjects will no doubt be as expert as 
usual in evading the laws. TheKmpcror 
of Ava 1ms probably got a lesson from the 
astrologers of his court also, as his pro- 
posals of peace are coeval with the appear- 
ance of the comet. — [Sing. C/iron, 

EGYPTIAN TFT.KGRArirs. 

M. Pierre Abro, ail Armenian, has es- 
tablished a line of telegraphs between 
Alexandria and Cairo, upon the plan of M. 
Cliappc. At the same time relays of post- 
horses have been organized for the carriage 
of such despatches as, from their number 
or length, cannot be transmitted by post. 

TRAVELS IN UlTEIl ASIA. 

The following notice appears in the 
Journal Asialiquc for April, from the pen 
of* M. Klaproth. 

INI. Cosmo de Koros, of Hungarian 
descent, born in Transylvania, has recently 
travelled across a large portion of Western 
Asia, as far as Thibet. lie was engaged 
by the celebrated Mooreroft, to perfect him 
in the study of the Thibctian tongue. M. 
dc Koros finished his philological nnd 
theological studies, between the year 181.5 
and 1818, at the College of Dcliltcn, at 
Nagy Enyed, in Transylvania, and at the 
University of Gottingen. 

He left Nagy Enyed in November 
1819, crossed the Danube at lluchtchuck, 
and joined some Bulgarian merchants of 
Sophia, who were returning" home. He 
thence proceeded to Philippoli, intending 
to visit Constantinople. The report of the 
plague prevailing there, made him change 
liis design ; and lie went to Enos, whence 
lie embarked for Alexandria. Quitting 
Egypt, lie went by sea to Palestine, and 
from Eatakia, in Syria, lie went on foot to 
Aleppo, which lie reached April 19, 182CF. 

Adopting the Oriental costume, lie 
thence pursued his march on foot, in com- 
pany with different caravans. He passed 
Orfa, Merdin, Mosul, and Bagdad. The 
English resilient (the late), Mr. Hicli, was 
then absent from the latter place, in Kur- 
distan. Ilis secretary, M. Bcllino, in- 
terested himself warmly in the traveller’s 
behalf, and furnished him with the means 
of reaching Teheran, where he arrived in 
October. M. de Koros remained hero 
four months, supported by the generous 
aid of Mr. Willock, the English resident, 
and made himself master of Persian. Mr. 
Willock supplied him with funds foi;the 
prosecution of his journey ; and he left 
Teheran in March 1821 ; he wore the 
Persian costume, and passed for an Ar- 
menian. On his arrival at Meshed, in 
Khorasan, lie found all the country in 
confusion, and that it was impossible to 
pass through it. His residence in this city 
lasted till 20tli October ; whence he pro- 
ceeded to Bokhara, where he arrived in 
November. 
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November, The false report of tho ap- 
proach of a Russian army drove him away. 
He went to Balkh, thence to Khulm, and 
then, by way of Bamiyan, to Cabul, where 
lie arrived in January 1822. He there 
joined a caravan for Peshawur. At Decklia, 
he met with two Europeans in the service 
of Runjeet Singh, with whom he went to 
Lahore. Thence he went by Djama to 
Cashmere, which he reached May 14 ; and 
from thence he proceeded on foot, with 
four other travellers, to Ladak, which he 
entered June 19, 1822. 

The design of M. de Koros was to pene- 
trate as far as Yarkand ; but the Chinese 
authorities prevented him. He found some 
obstacles to a farther residence at Lei, or 
Ladak, and was on the road to return to 
Lahore, when he met Mr. Moorcroft, at 
Himbat, and made himself known to that 
illustrious traveller, who furnished him 
afterwards with the means of pursuing his 
undertaking. Mr. Moorcroft took him 
back with him to Lei, and left him there 
to study the Thibetian language. Subse- 
quently, M. de Koros rejoined him at Cash- 


mere ; he returned, however, to Lei, pro- 
vided with funds, and recommendations to 
the chief minister at Lei, and to the Lama 
of Tangla. The intrepid Hungarian re- 
mained in the establishment of the lama, 
at Tanskar, in the south-west part of the 
province of Ladak, till the month of June 
1824. During this time he was employed 
in studying, grammatically, the Thibetian, 
and he obtained a general knowledge of 
the contents of a collection of writings in 
that language, filling 320 volumes. All 
these works, lie was informed, were trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit ; the titles of the 
originals, the names of the authors and 
of the^ translators, are carefully marked in 
them. M. de Koros has copied the tables 
of contents of these works ; they include 
also collections of Sanscrit and Thibetian 
words : he has transcribed the most ample, 
which occupies 154 pages. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1824- 
25, M. de Koros left Tanskar for Sultan- 
pore ; thence he proceeded by Mendi Saketi 
and Belaspore to Soobat’hoo, where he re- 
mained ill the month of March 1825. 
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London Gazette, Saturday, May 13. 

India Board , May 13. 1326. 

A despatch, dated the 17th of Jan. 1R26, has been 
this day received at the East- India House, from 
the Secretary to the Government at Fort St. 
George, enclosing a copy of a despatch from llrig. 
Gen. Willoughby Cotton to that Government, of 
which the following is an extract : — 

Patanagoh , January 1, 1826. 

1 have the*honour to acquaint you, for the In- 
formation of the Hon. the Governor in Council, 
that the pursuit of the scattered columns of the 
enemy was continued from Meaday to Patanagoh, 
by forced marches, by the Madras division, accom- 
panied by the body guard and a troop of horse- 
artillery, and the Commander of the Forces ; on 
reaching Neaungla, five miles below this place, 
we ascertained the enemy had crossed their whole 
force to the right bank of the river, and that they 
occupied the position of Malioon, consisting of a 
series of strong fortified heights and a formidable 
stockade, with from 10,000 to 12,000 men. It was 
also ascertained the King's brother-in-law, and most 
of the men of rank who had assisted at Zeahen- 
galsh, were at Malioon ; they despatched a woon- 
doole on the 28th, with a flag of tmcc and a letter, 
stating It to be the wish of their chiefs to put a 
period to hostilities, and that a minister had ar- 
rived from Ava with full powers to treat and ratify, 
and requesting a meeting For that purpose. Lieut. 
Col. Tidy and Lieut. Smith, or the navy, were 
accordingly despatched to arrange a conference, to 
be held in a boat on the centre of the river, moored 
between Malioon and Patanagoh. Accordingly the 
Commander of the Forces and the Second Com- 
missioner, Mr. Robertson, attended by myself and 
most of the brigadiers, met the two Burmese 
commissioners, Kellen Menjee and the Kee Woon- 
jee, on the 30th ult., and I am most happy to 
state, that the Tesult of the conferences of that 
day and yesterday has been a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, as far as regards territory and 'money, be- 
tween the British and Burmese nations. The rati- 
fication, by the commissioners, of the treaty, takes 
place this day at two tt clock, and the terms of 
peace are as follow 


” The four provinces of Arracan to be ceded in 
perpetuity to the Honourable Company. 

“ The provinces of Mcrgui, Tavoi, and Zea, 
to l>e ceded to the Honourable Company in perpe- 
tuity. 

“ The Burmese government engage to pay the 
Honourable Company one crore of rupees, by in- 
stalments, the periods for the payment of which 
are to be settled this day. 

“ The provinces or kingdoms of Assam, Cachar, 
Zeatung, and Munnipore, to be placed under 
princes to be named by the British Government. 

** Residents, with an escort of fifty men, to he 
at each court ; British ships to be admitted Into 
Burmese ports, to land their cargoes free of duty, 
not to unship their rudders or land their guns;' 
Burmese ships to have the same privileges in Bri- 
tish ports ; no person to be molested for their opi- 
nions or conduct during the war hereafter. 

" The Siamese nation to be included in the 
peace.” 

Thus, I hope, has terminated a war which has 
been most expensive in its prosecution, not only in 
money, but also, by the effects of climate, very 
destructive to both European and native troops { 
but I hope the Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil will here permit me to express the unanimous 
grateful feeling of the Madras army for the consi- 
derate comforts the Madras Government have, 
upon every occasion, forwarded to their army here, 
comforts which have been the means of saving 
many valuable lives, and which will be ever most 
gratefully acknowledged by every officer and man. 

It will of course take a long period to arrange 
the move of the troops from nence to Rangoon, 
with the materiel and stores. 

The ratification of the treaty by the King of 
Ava, and the English prisoners now at Amarapoo- 
rah, are to arrive at Patanagoh in fifteen days 
(15th January), on the receipt of which, we shall 
immediately retrograde to Prorne. The roads 
across the Arracan mountains present difficulties 
which will oblige the Bengal army to retire by 
Rangoon. 

P.S. January 3. Owing to prolonged discussions 
the treaty was not signed until this day, January 
3, at four p.m« 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Ea&t- India House, May 5. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East. India Stock was this day held at 
the Company's House, in Lcadenhall- 
street. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been gone through. 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson,' 
13art.) was about to submit certain papers 
to the court, when 

Dr. Gilchrist rose, and said be hoped he 
would be allowed, before they proceeded 
with the business of the day, to make one 
or two observations, which would lead to a 
question that he meant to put to the lion, 
chairman. The answer the hon. chairman 
might give to that question would regulate 
his conduct with respect to the subject to 
which it referred. 

The Chairman said he conceived it 
would be more in order if the hon. pro- 
prietor postponed asking his question until 
the business of the day was concluded. 

Dr. Gilchrist . — “ 1 have no objection to 
follow whatever course you, as chairman 
of this Court of Directors, may advise. 
But I hope, when I feel it necessary to 
address the court, that I may not be dis- 
turbed and Interrupted by different mem- 
bers rising unnecessarily to order.” 

The Chairman laid before the court, in 
conformity with the 19th section of the 
(7th chapter of the By-Laws, a list of 
superannuations granted to officers of the 
Company in England, since the last ge- 
neral court of the 7th ult. 

The Chair man — “ I have further to ac- 
quaint the court, that certain papers, which 
have been presented to Parliament since 
the last general court, are now laid before 
the proprietors, in conformity with cap. 1, 
see. 4, of the By-Laws.” 

The papers were — 

An account of the number of writers 
sent out in each year, from 1821 to 1825, 
inclusive ; distinguishing the number sent 
to each presidency, and to China, in each 
year. 

An account of the number of cadets 
sent in each year, from 1821 to 1825, in- 
clusive; distinguishing the number sent 
in each year to each of the presidencies, 
and the number educated at Addiscombc. 

The Chairman stated, that it was ordain- 
ed by the By-Law, sec 2, cap. 8, that the 
By-Laws should be read at the first ge- 
neral court after the annual election. 

<The By-Laws were read short accord- 
ingly. 

BAST-INDIA NAVAL FOiiCE BILL. 

Hie Chairman . — “ I am to acquaint the 
court that it is specially summoned for the 

Asiatic Joum . Vol. XXI. No. 126. 


purpose of laying before the proprietors 
the draft of a bill now before Parliament, 
44 for defraying the expense of any addi- 
tional naval force to be employed in the 
East- Indies.” The draft of the bill, and 
the correspondence connected with it, shall 
now be read.” 

The bill was then read as follows: — 

“ Whereas by an act passed in the fifty- 
third year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George the Third, intituled ‘ An 
Act for continuing in theEast-India Com- 
pany for a further term the possession of 
the British territories in India, together 
with certain exclusive privileges; for es- 
tablishing further regulations for the go- 
vernment of the said territories, and the 
better administration of justice w ithin the 
same ; and for regulating the trade to and 
from the places within the limits of the said 
Company's charter provision is made 
for defraying all the charges and expenses 
of raising and maintaining the forces, as 
well European as native, military, artillery 
and marine, on the establishments in the 
East-Indies and parts within the limits 
aforesaid, and of maintaining the forts and 
garrisons there, and providing warlike and 
naval stores ; and whereas it is expedient 
that similar provisions should be made for 
payment by the said Company of the ex- 
penses of any naval force which now’ is, or 
at any time hereafter may be sent to the 
East- Indies or parts aforesaid, for the pur- 
pose of being employed in hostilities w r ilh 
any of the native powers : be it therefore 
enacted by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, that all the charges and expenses 
of sending out and employing, in the 
East- Indies and parts aforesaid, the naval 
force which hath been lately sent out by 
liis Majesty, upon the representation of the 
Court of Directors of the said United 
Company, with the approbation of the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, and 
also all the charges and expenses of any 
naval force which may hereafter be sent out 
by his Majesty, his heirs or successors, 
upon the representation of the Court of 
Directors of the said United Company, and 
with the approbation of the said CoiUniis- 
sioners, for the purpose of being employed 
in hostilities against any of the native 
powers in the East- Indies or ports afore- 
said, shall be borne by the said United 
Company as part of their political charges, 
and the amount thereof shall from time 
to time, as the same shall lie ascertained, 
be paid into the receipt of the exchequer, 
in such manner as the Commissioners of 
5 F his 
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hisMaiesty’s treasury of the United King- 
dom of Great Britan and Ireland shall 
direct. 0 

The correspondence was then read, as 
follows 

“ India Board, 28th Jan. 1826. 

“ Gentlemen : I lose no time in trans- 
mitting tb you the copy of a letter which 
I have received from Lord Melville, con- 
cerning the expense of the additional naval 
force which has been stationed in the East- 
Indies, in consequence of the application 
which I made to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty in concert with you, after the re- 
ceipt of the secret letter of the 31st June 
1825, from the Governor-general in Coun- 
cil. 

“ It is, I am satisfied, unnecessary to 
dwell upon the policy and expedience of 
this augmentation. I feel confident that 
you will concur in the justice of the princi- 
ple upon which Lord Melville's suggestion 
is founded, since it seems hut reasonable 
that the revenues of India should defray 
an increase of charge, rendered necessary 
solely by an Indian war. 

u It will, of course, be understood that 
this augmentation is to cease with the ne- 
cessity which gave rise to it, in the same 
manner as is directed by the 53d Geo. III. 
with regard to any increase of the King’s 
land forces above the prescribed number. 

“ I have, Ac. 

“ C. W. W. Wynn.” 

“ The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 

the East- India Company." 

" Admiralty, 26th Jan. 1826. 

“ Sir : In consequence of the intimation 
which I received from you some time ago, 
that it would be desirable, with a view to 
the hostilities in which the East- India 
Company are now engaged with the Bur- 
man empire, as well as to the possibility 
of their being at any time hereafter en- 
gaged in operations of a similar descrip- 
tion, that the naval force in the East- Indies 
should be’ increased to such an extent as to 
admit of u portion of it being so employed, 
it has been increased accordingly, in the 
following proportion, viz. 

Former Establishment. Present Establishment. 

1 5th -rate. 1 4th -rate. 

2 6th do. 4 6th do. 

4 sloops of 18 or 8 sloops of 18 or 
— 20 guns. — 20 guns. 

7 13 

“ As you stated your opinion that the 
East- India Company ought to defray, and 
would probably agree to defray the expense 
of the additional force, inasmuch as it was 
not deemed necessary for the general pro- 
tection of the British trade in the Indian 
sea, but was furnished solely on the ground 
of its being required for local purposes 
connected with the territorial possessions 
^ jpfthe East- Ifldia Company, I have to re- 


uest that you will take the necessary steps 
for bringing tlifW matter imdet the- notice 
of the Court df Directions br the Secret 
Committee, in order that some arrange- 
ment upon it may’ be concluded. It is 
desirable that this should be done at as 
early a period as possible, and before the 
necessary explanations respecting the navy 
estimates are submitted to the House of 
Commons. 

“ I-am, 8cc. 

“ MKr.vxr.tK." 

« Right Hon. C.W.W. Wynn, &c.” 

“ Fast-India House, 1st Feb. 1826. 

“ Sir : We have had the honour to re- 
ceive and to lay before the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East- India Company your 
letter dated the 28th ultimo, together with 
the copy of a letter from Lord Melville, 
concerning the expense of the additional 
naval force stationed in the East-Indies, in 
consequence of the application made to 
the Lords of the Admiralty after the re- 
ceipt of the letter from the Bengal Go- 
vernment to the Secret Committee, dated 
the 3 1st Jan. 1825. 

“ In reply, we have the honour to 
state that the Court of Directors, admitting 
that the Company should bear the cost of 
maintaining that proportion of the naval 
force employed in the East- Indies, which 
may be stationed there in prosecution 
of any war in which the Company may 
exclusively be involved, for purposes con- 
nected with the protection and defence of 
their territorial possessions, will agree that 
the Company -shall be charged with the ex- 
pense of maintaining such number of ships 
of the royal navy as may be sent to the 
East- Indies on the requisition of the Court, 
for the purposes before referred to ; it being 
understood that the charge to the Com- 
pany, on that account, shall cease so soon 
as there shall have been sufficient time for 
the rccnl and return of the ships, after due 
notice that their services are no longer 
required, such notice to be given by the 
Court of Directors to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

“ This principle the court consent to 
adopt, in respect of the additional force 
lately sent to India at the request of the 
Secret Committee, arising out of the Bur- 
man war ; leaving the former naval esta- 
blishment of seven vessels, which was 
deemed necessary for the general protec- 
tion of the British trade in the Indian 
seas, as well as any additional ■ force that 
may hereafter be stationed in the East- 
Indies for commercial purposes, or - for 
purposes not directly connected with/ the 
Company’s territorial possessions, changea- 
ble, as at present, to Great Britain^ . 

“ These arrangements the Court -appre- 
hend will require the sanction of the $ Le- 
gislature, and they will be prepared to 
concur in an application for that purpose. 

The 
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•** The Court tliink it unnecessary to 
make any observations regarding the, prin- 
ciple upon which the expense of the ships 
to be paid for by the Company should be 
computed, until they shall be in possession 
of the views of the Lords of the Admiralty 
upon that point. 

“ We have, dec. 

“ C. MARJORI BANKS, 

“ G. A. Robinson;’ 

" Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn.” 

“ India Board, 26th April 1826. 

“ Sir: I am directed by the Commis- 
sioners for the Adairs of India to transmit 
to you, for the information of the Court 
of Directors, the copy of a Bill which it 
is Mr. Williams Wynn’s intention to pre- 
sent to the House of Commons in conse- 
quence of the communications which have 
taken place with the chairman and deputy 
chairman. 

" I am, &c. 

“ T. P. CoURTKNAV.” 
“ Joseph Dart, Esq.” 

“ East-India House, 26tli April 1826. 

“ Sir : I have received the commands of 
the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of this day’s date, with copy of 
a Bill, which it is Mr. Williams Wynn’s 
intention to present to the House of Com- 
mons, in consequence of the correspon- 
dence which has passed regarding the 
charge of that portion of the royal navy 
employed in India, which has been or may 
be sent thither on the requisition of the 
Court of Directors, for purposes connected 
with the defence and security of the Com- 
pany's possessions. 

** In reply I am directed to observe, 
that in consenting that the Company should 
bear such charge the Court stated to Mr. 
Williams Wynn, in a letter dated the 
1st of February last, that it must he dis- 
tinctly understood that the charge to the 
Company ( shall cease so soon as there shall 
have been sufficient time for the recall and 
return of the ships after due notice that 
their services are no longer required, such 
notice to be given by the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Lords of the Admiralty.* 

“ The draft of the Bill contains no pro- 
vision of this kind. The Court submit 
that this omission should be supplied. 

“ With this view, the Court have directed 
the Company’s solicitor to prepare a clause 
for that purpose ; also a clause providing 
that the rate of computation of charge, 
which may be agreed upon between the 
Lords of the Admiralty and the Court, 
shall be binding and conclusive, and shall 
■ include all contingencies whatever con- 
; nected with this service. 

■ “ I have, &c. 

i ; - “ J. Dart, Secretary.” 

“ Thos. Peregrine Courtenay, Esq.” 


" India Board, 4th May 182$. : 

“ Sir : In reply to your letter of the 
26th ult., I am directed by tlie Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India to acquaint 
you, that it does not appear to the Board 
that any special legislative provision is 
necessary for securing the Indian revenues 
against being hurthened with the charge of 
the additional naval force which may be 
employed in India after the circumstances 
under which the necessity of it has been 
represented may have ceased. But the 
Court may be assured that it is distinctly 
understood, on the part of his Majesty’s 
government, that the charge is to be dis- 
continued when there shall have been suf- 
ficient time for the recall and return of the 
ships, after due notice that their services 
are no longer required shall have been 
given by the Court of Directors to this 
Board. 

tc I am further directed to inform you, 
with regard to the rate of computation of 
charge, that the Board arc of opinion that 
any rate which may bo agreed upon will 
necessarily be binding and conclusive, and 
will include all contingencies whatever 
connected with this service. 

“ The Board trust that this explanation 
and assurance will satisfy the Court, and 
that there is no necessity for making any 
addition to the bill now in progress. 

** I am, &c. 

“ T. 1’. Courtenav.” 
“ Joseph Dart, Esq.” 

The Chairman.— “ The correspondence 
which has been read, will explain to the 
court the principle on which the present 
arrangement lias been made with the Court 
of Directors, and on which the bill now 
in progress through Parliament has been 
brought in. It cannot, I think, be ques- 
tioned, that in a measure which is purely 
and solely calculated for the support of 
the power and protection of the pos- 
sessions of the East-India Company, it 
would he cither reasonable or right that 
Great Britain should he charged with the 
expense of carrying it into effect, (//car /) 
The Court of Directors having taken that 
view of the subject, the arrangement which 
is now before the court has been concluded 
with his Majesty’s government ; I have, 
therefore only to propose, “ that this cou it, 
adverting to the correspondence which has 
now been read, concurs in the provisions 
of the said bill.” 

The Deputy Chairman (the Hon. H. 
Lindsay) seconded the motion. 

Dr. Gilchrist hoped that he would not be 
interrupted whilst he was addressing the 
court, as he had been on former occasions. 
He was detenu ined to express his opi- 
nions, and he made this declaration in 
the oujtset, lest any attempt should be made 
to gag him. He felt a desire to speak for 
the purpose of doing good to the Com- 
$ F % P«n J> 
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p any, aud no interruption should put lii in 
down, or prevent him from taking every 
proper opportunity to declare his senti- 
ments. They were assembled, he believed, 
on this occasion, to consider a very im- 
portant question ; and they were supposed 
to be ready at opce to give their assent to 
tliis measure, and to make observations on 
a subject which they had had no oppor- 
tunity of investigating. He thought they 
ought to have been allowed half an hour’s 
study, at least, before they were called to 
express an opinion. There was a room in 
that house which he believed was called the 
proprietors' room, and to that apartment 
he went this morning, in the hope that 
some document connected with the present 
motion might have been left there for the 
perusal of the proprietors, so that any 
individual who wished to do so, might 
make himself acquainted with the particu- 
lars of this speciiic subject, if it were neces- 
sary. He, however, found no such docu- 
ment there; and he could assure the court, 
that his talents were not such as to enable 
him, on the moment, to follow any reader 
who laid the contents of various papers 
before the proprietors, unless he had pre- 
viously a glance at tho documents. lie 
was completely disappointed in getting 
any such information. He asked the in- 
dividual who attended the room whether 
any papers had been deposited there, to 
enable him to understand and to speak 
like a reasonable man on the subject men- 
tioned in the advertisement : lie was an- 
swered by that individual that lie had no 
papers. If this were the custom of the 
hon. Company, he must, of course, be 
contented with whatever information lie 
received from the chair; but, coining to 
the court ill this unprepared way, he could 
not make up his mind to approve of, or 
dissent from, the proposition then before 
them. In another place, they lmd what 
was called the King’s opposition ; and he 
conceived that he and others, who sat at 
that (the left-hand) side of the court, had 
a right to dub themselves “ the John Com- 
pany's opposition .** Though John Com- 
pany might be elsewhere spoken of as an 
old wife, yet he gloried in that personage, 
and was happy to be, for the purposes of 
good, one of John Company's opposi- 
tion ; ill that capacity he should be always 
ready to stand up for the rights and privi- 
leges of the proprietors. He was not very 
well able to speak on the subject of either 
naval or military tactics, as his studies had 
been directed to acquirements of a dif- 
ferent nature he wished, therefore, that 
some of those who were conversant with 
those subject* -had shewn themselves on 
their posts thin day ; he was always on his 
post, and ho. thought it was the duty of 
every proprietor to attend those meetings. 
Ignorant as he confessed himself to lie mi 
■ fttii subject, lie could not help saying, 
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that it appeared strange to him why the 
Company’s marine at Bombay, which had 
done good service, had not been employed 
instead of his Majesty’s ships. The Bur- 
mese had no seventy-fours as yet; they 
possessed no maritime force which the 
Company’s marine could not have attacked 
and defeated. When the Company were 
at a great expense in keeping up a local 
marine, lie could not see why they should 
be saddled with an additional burden for 
sending his Majesty’s ships to the East- 
Indies, against an enemy who had not a 
vessel that mounted ten guns. He hoped, 
before the proceedings were finished, that 
some gentlemen, better able to speak on 
the subject than lie was, would make their 
appearance and explain this business ; par- 
ticularly as he had had no opportunity to 
look at a single paper, or to consult any 
document which could throw the least 
light on the subject. In the first place, 
he wished to know, en passant, whether 
the proprietors had not a right to examine 
papers connected with subjects of tins 
kind in their own room. Had they, or 
had they not, such a right ? 

The Chairman. — “ If the hon. proprie- 
tor wishes for an answer to that question, 
I will state to him, that whenever papers 
are culled for, and directed to be produced 
by a vote of this court, they are placed in 
the room to which the hon. proprietor has 
alluded, for the inspection of the proprie- 
tors in general ; but it is not customary to 
place in that 200m, for the inspection of 
any proprietor, papers that have not been 
regularly moved for, and ordered to be 
laid before the court.” 

llr. Gilchrist. — If they came to a deci- 
sion on this subject without a perusal of 
the papers, would they, he demanded, be 
acting like honest men or rational beings? 
They were first called on to vote, and 
afterwards they were to inspect the papers. 
This was what, in his country, was called 
“ Jedburgh justice ;” hang the man first, 
and try him afterwards. The mode of 
proceeding now adopted appeared to him 
to be a little preposterous, to say the least 
of it. lie had seen papers placed in the 
proprietors* room before, on other occasions, 
and then gentlemen were enabled to know 
what was coming forward ; but to-day, 
it was impossible to understand correctly 
what was laid before the court. As he 
had before observed, the Company were 
possessed of the Bombay marine, which 
was kept up at a very large expense; and 
he understood that they had lately been 
expending large sums of money to render 
that force more efficient ; now be should 
be glad to know, whether they could not, 
in this case, trust to their own force and to 
their own servants, especially as they had 
no European marine, French, Hutch, or 
any other, to contend against? If die 
Bombay marine were efficient (and, ift.it 

were 
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were not, it ought to lie made efficient), 
would it not answer every purpose for 
which it might be wanted in the Burmese 
war? They certainly could not expect 
that government should load the country 
with expense for the protection of the 
Company's territories ; and, when the In- 
dian government went abroad, us it were, 
for the purpose of grasping at territories 
that never belonged to the Company, most 
assuredly the British nation ought not to 
bear the expense. ( Hear / ) This addi- 
tional naval force, as it appeared to him, 
was to assist the Company in extending 
their territories, which was one of the 
greatest evils that could occur in that 
quarter. Much had been said about Lord 
Amherst—- but perhaps be was not so black 
as be had been represented ; and, for his 
part, he did not wish to attack a man who 
had not an opportunity of answering for 
himself. There was a power greater than 
that even of the Company, and might not 
that power have sent out orders which 
compelled Lord Amherst to go to war, 
and to prosecute the present unfortunate 
contest? There was one circumstance con- 
nected with Lord Amherst’s conduct which 
placed Lord Amherst’s public character in 
a good point of view, and therefore he 
would notice it. Nothing gave him more 
pleasure than, when mi individual labour- 
ed under a prejudice, to endeavour to re- 
move it ; and, in the place of that preju- 
dice, to create an impression in his favour. 
It appeared that Lord Amherst had lately 
turned over a new leaf, and began to adopt 
that liberality of sentiment which so highly 
distinguished the noble lord who had pre- 
ceded him in the high office of governor- 
general. Though his lordship was not a 
Caledonian, lie was happy .to find that he 
had been seized with the itch for improve- 
ment, and that lie was doing a great deal 
for the natives of India. As lie had touch- 
ed on this topic he would just observe, that 
to confer benefits and extend information 
amongst the great body of the people, was 
infinitely better than sending muskets and 
bayonets against them. By imparting to 
them a knowledge of arts and sciences 
they became good subjects to the Com- 
pany, whilst a course of severity produced 
the opposite effect. Perhaps he would be 
encroaching on their time more than he 
ought to do, if he read all that it was in 
his power to read— and that from a govern- 
ment gazette, too — with respect to what 
Lord Amherst hod done for the improve- 
ment of the natives. It reflected great 
credit, both on his head and heart ; and, 
when he got over this unfortunate Burmese 
war, his conduct, in this respect, would 
perhaps coyer a multitude of sins. In 
furtherance of the object he had in view, 
he would read one or two paragraphs, after 
which lie would ask a question, and the 
answer to that question would shape and 
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regulate his after conduct. In noticing 
the improvement which had recently been 
made in society, witli a view to the en- 
couragement of the natives, he could not 
help adverting to the school which was es- 
tablished in 1822 , for the instruction of 
the Hindoos in medical knowledge. 

Mr. Car rut hers. — “ I can assure the 
learned doctor that it is with very great 
unwillingness £ rise to order; but I am 
not to be deterred from doing my duty 
by what the learned doctor stated jiuit now ; 
namely, that he would not be put down. 
I think every member of this court has a 
right to call another to order (should the 
lion, chairman not do so), if lie conceive 
that t lie individual is transgressing a cer- 
tain boundary. T have been the more un- 
willing to interrupt the learned doctor 
because he lias said that he would not suf- 
fer himself to be gagged, and I should 
be sorry to do any tiling which might 
appear unnecessarily strict. The word 
* gagged * was, I think, incautiously used 
by the learned doctor ; for, so long as I 
have sat as a proprietor in this court, I 
never knew any individual to be inter- 
rupted who rose to state his opinion 
fairly.” 

General Thornton. — “ I rise to call the 
lion, proprietor to order. Instead of stating 
in what point the learned doctor was out of 
order, the hon. proprietor is commenting 
oil a preceding part of the learned doctor's 
speech.” 

Mr. Cnrt'uthrrs — “ I will state my rea- 
son for rising to order. The cause is this : 
in the outset of his argument, the learned 
doctor stated that he did not mean to fol- 
low up bis observations with a motion.” 

Dr. Gilchrist . — “ I said no such thing ; 
but the reverse. I stated that my future 
conduct would be regulated by the answer 
I might receive from the chair. On that 
answer my conduct will entirely depend.” 

The Hon. Col . I,. Stanhope.— " Gentle- 
men opposite are in the habit of calling 
us on this side of the court to order, and 
I trust we shall be allowed the same privi- 
lege. Making use of that privilege, I 
must say that, in the latter portion of wliut 
has fallen from the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Carruthors), he has neither spoken to the 
question before the court, nor yet to tlie 
question of order.” 

The Chairman. — u In this difference of 
opinion as to the question of order, the 
short way will be, I think, for me to pro- 
nounce my view of tlie matter from the 
chair ; and I must say, that the line of 
argument on which the hon. proprietor 
(Dr. Gilchrist) has entered is entirely out 
of order with reference to the subject im- 
mediately before the court, which is, tlie 
naval force of the Company. Tlie obser- 
vations^!' the hon. proprietor as to Lord 
Amherst are perfectly irrelevant.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said those observations were 
• not 
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poi so Jrrolfcvattt ns the hoh. chairman 
Wearied to suppose. He connected the 
subject before the court with the Burmese 
war ; and as Lord Amherst had been much 
abused about that war, he thought lie had 
a right to shew what that nobleman was 
doing to improve the situation of the na- 
tives, for the purpose of removing any 
unfavourable impression that might have 
been excited against his lordship. He 
wished, therefore, to be allowed to pro- 
ceed : he would not be troublesome, and 
lie thought that, in the end, the lion, gen- 
tlemen behind the bar would be obliged to 
him. In addressing the court, he had no 
sinister object to attain-— he asked no job 
from the Court of Directors ; he was an 
independent man, and would always think 
and speak for himself. The hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Carruthers) had said that he 
never knew an attempt made in that court 
to gag people. He (Dr. Gilchrist) was, 
in his own person, an instance that at- 
tempts had been made to gag people within 
those walls; he had been obliged to sit 
down, lie had not been allowed to speak, 
on former occasions, when individuals had 
unnecessarily called him to order. He 
would read but one short paragraph from 
the paper which he held in his hand, and 
lie should then, in fairness, expect an an- 
swer to his question. Gentlemen ought 
to know what he was about to say before 
they condemned him ; let them punish 
liiin if he were wrong. He would call 
on them, in the words of the Great The- 
mistocles, “Strike; but hear me!” The 
school for imparting instruction to the 
Hindoos in medical knowledge, and to 
which he had already referred, was thus 
spoken of in one of the Indian govern- 
ment papers : — “ The management of this 
institution has been confided to the zea- 
lous superintendence of ; lie has 

formed various classes, and he has also 
drawn up a number of theses, not only for 
the benefit of the persons under his charge, 
but to disseminate amongst the natives a 
useful knowledge of medical science.” 
Now it appeared, from a letter which he 
liad received a few days ago, that the 
Court of Directors had sent out an order 
either to crush this institution altogether, 
or to cripple and confine it to such a de- 
gree, that it would never be able to raise 
its head. He hoped, therefore, that the 
chairman would answer this fair and can- 
did question : “ Have the Court of Di- 
rectors sent out orders to crush this insti- 
tution, after it has done u great deal of 
good ?” Lord' Amherst declared, and every 
civil servant thought, that this establisment 
had been productive of much benefit. lie 
repeated, that 'to manifest feelings of ge- 
nerosityand kindness towards our native 
jrtflriects, would work more effectually in 
-^ |i# jikvoiirthan all the bayonets, musket- 
offl^am^owder that could be arrayed 
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against them. lie wished the- hofu chair* 
man to say whether it was In the contem- 
plation of the Court of Directors to crush 
this institution in its hud or not, 

The Chairman sM he certainly did not 
fed himself called on to answer the ques- 
tion of the hon. proprietor, even if he had 
made up his own mind on the subject ; still 
he could not take on himself to say what 
resolution the Court of Directors might 
come to upon it. 

Dr. Gilchrist thanked the hon. chairman 
for his explanation. He trusted what he 
had said would be taken in good part, as 
coming from a man who had the welfare 
of the Company as much at heart as any 
individual in that court. 

General Thornton said he agreed with 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last in much 
of what he had stated relative to the im- 
propriety of calling on the proprietors to 
agree to a motion, of the nature And foun- 
dation of which they knew little or nothing. 
In his opinion, the papers should have been 
laid on the table before they were asked to 
decide the question : he thought such had 
al ways been the course ; and he recollected, 
on more trifling occasions, it had been no- 
tified in the advertisement that the papers 
would he open for inspection. If, in such 
small matters, papers were laid on the 
table, he could not conceive on what ground 
they were refused on the present occasion. 
The motion might be very proper— but he 
could not agree to it till he was quite sure 
that it was proper. If his Majesty's mi- 
nisters thought fit to send an additional 
naval force to India, it was rather extra- 
ordinary that they should call on the pro- 
prietors of East- India stock to bear the 
expense; an expense, it should be ob- 
served, which they could but little afford, 
when the immense cost of the Burmese 
war, and all the unfortunate circumstances 
connected with it, were considered. Not 
only was that an important point to be 
kept in view, but he believed that the pro* 
ccedings now under consideration would 
prevent the public from taking such an in- 
terest in the welfare of the East* India 
Company as they ought to do. At pre- 
sent there seemed to be too little interest 
taken, with respect to Indian affhirs, in 
the House of Commons ; and he did not 
think that that interest would be increased 
by this measure. He really could not vote 
for this motion, because he did not know 
whether it was proper or not ; he had not 
had any opportunity for considering the 
question, and the information which ought 
to have been laid before them had been 
withheld. With regard to an opposition to 
the Court of Directors, he must say, that 
he certainly had never put himself forward 
in opposition to that body ; on the con- 
trary, he assisted and supported' them 
whenever he could. He hoped and be- 
lieved that all the proprietors, whatever 

might 
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be tbefr ideas on particular subjects, 
acted for. the good of the Company, lie 
was sure that be was always most happy to 
support the hon. chairman and the Court 
of Directors in die performance of their 
duty ; but if be thought it necessary to 
oppose them, he would not scruple to do 
so. It appeared to him to be doubtful 
whether the present was a proper measure 
or not ; but he feared, whatever might be 
its. nature or effect, that the Company 
would be obliged to give way to his Ma- 
jesty's government. He, for one, would 
not, however, in the absence of informa- 
tion, support the present motion. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to explain. There was 
one observation which fell from the gallant 
general which compelled him to say a word 
or two. When he ( Dr. Gilchrist) talked 
of " opposition could any one imagine 
that he alluded to a predetermined opposi- 
tion to the Court of Directors? As well 
might it be said, that a post put up 
against a wall to prop it was placed there 
to oppose that wall. lie wished, by his 
opposition, to prop, not to weaken the 
Court of Directors. 

The Chairman . — “ If the course pur- 
sued, with respect to this bill, were dif- 
ferent from that uniformly followed when 
bills are laid before the court, I should 
think there might be some weight in the 
observations which two lion, members have 
made; but as the present is precisely the 
same course that has prevailed on all for- 
mer occasions, I do not think that their 
objections arc well-founded. Not many 
days have elapsed since this bill was 
brought into Parliament, and it has been 
submitted to this court as soon as possible, 
in the regular way. I must again observe, 
that it is not usual to lay papers before the 
proprietors unless they arc specially moved 
for in tliis court; and the object of laying 
bills in Parliament before them, never ex- 
tended further than to give the proprietors 
gti opportunity of petitioning, or of being 
beard by their counsel before Parliament, 
against the whole, or any part, of the pro- 
visions of any bill affecting the rights of 
the Company. This court has no power 
whatever to stop the progress of a bill ; at 
the same time, every necessary information 
has, I conceive, been given to the Court 
of Proprietors by the Court of Directors 
on this occasion. The Court of Directors 
having proceeded exactly in conformity with 
the practice adopted 011 all former occasions 
of this kind, I think it quite unnecessary 
.. for me to say more to justify what has been 
.done." (Hear/) 

Sir C. Forbes rose to express his entire 
•approbation of the measure now before the 
. court, especially as lie understood that it 
* was not meant to interfere with that meri- 
torious body of men who composed the 
. , Bombay marine. Of that body he could 
•Apeak from experience ; and he must say, 
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that tiO set of men - vfrere vttoit deserving 
the attention and consideration of the 
Court of Directors, and of that court 
which he addressed, generally. He had 
the pleasure of being acquainted, for thirty- 
* seven years, with some gentlemen in' that 
service, and he could safely say, that a 
more meritorious body of men did not 
exist. They had raised and maintained the 
respectability of their character all over In- 
dia. Wherever their services were requir- 
ed, wherever they were employed, their 
conduct did them credit ; and their exer- 
tions accomplished objects which obtained 
for them the approval both of the govern- 
ment abroad and of the Court of Directors 
at home. With respect to the measure now 
before the court, lie thought nothing could 
be more reasonable than that the Company 
should pay the expense of this additional 
naval force, on the same principle that 
they maintained any additional troops that 
might lie sent out when there was occasion 
for them. lie regretted that the naval 
force in India had been reduced so much 
of late ; he conceived it to be bad policy, 
and lie viewed it even as discreditable to 
the nation, to have allowed the naval force 
in India to be reduced to the low state in 
which it was placed eighteen months ago. 
He thought the naval force ought not to 
have been withdrawn from India, when 
the Dutch had taken possession of a set- 
tlement of importance, and the French 
were on the alert. It was his intention to 
have noticed this subject if tlie present 
bill had not been brought in, because he 
thought it was exceedingly blamcable to 
leave so important a station as the Kast- 
Indies without an adequate naval force. 
He thought the Company’s marine should 
be placed on a more respectable footing 
than it stood on at present: it ought, in 
his opinion, to be considerably extended. 

The Chairman. — “ I take this oppor- 
tunity of assuring the lion bart. and the 
court in general, that there is nothing in 
the measure now under consideration that 
tends, in the smallest degree, to an inter- 
ference with the Horn bay marine. ( Hear /) 
This measure did not originate with the 
Court of Directors ; it was the govern- 
ment of India that suggested the necessity 
for this additional naval force. I am very 
far from being inattentive to our own naval 
force in India ; on the contrary, there is 
nothing I wish for more than to see that 
force placed on a fooling the most efficient 
and the most respectable." ( Hear /) 

Mr Twining hoped he would be excused 
if he said a few words in defence of that 
unfortunate side of the court which had, 
for the first time, this day been pointed out 
us the opposition side of the court. He 
should think that the observation to which 
he alluded could not have been meant to 
apply seriously to those who usually sat at 
. that (the lcft-haud) side; for he thought 

that*, 
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that, so far from the gentlemen who ge^ 
norally sat there being distinguished by 
their opposition, they supported the mea- 
sures of the Directors as much as any 
other portion of the pip pne tors. For his 
own part, he was always ready to oiler 
his best support to the Court of Directors, 
when he., saw them proposing that which 
appeared to him to be beneficial to the 
Company. With respect to the measure 
immediately under consideration, he would, 
though .sitting on the opposition side of 
the court, give it his hearty concurrence, 
because he was persuaded that it had re- 
ceived from the Court of Directors all 
the attention which the importance of the 
subject demanded, and because he was 
convinced that the object was perfectly 
proper. 

M r. Carr ul her s begged leave to make 
one remark. The hon. and gallant colo- 
nel (Stanhope) seemed to think that, be- 
cause he (Mr. C.) sat at that (the right- 
hand) side of the court, he therefore was 
impelled to rise and call individuals to 
order who were seated nt. the other side. 
He could assure the lion, and gallant 
colonel that he was mistaken ; for, let him 
he seated wherever he might, he certainly 
would speak to order when lie saw a ne- 
cessity for liis doing so. 

Mr. Weeding begged to suggest, as the 
state of the Bombay marine had been al- 
luded to, that it would add considerably 
to the good of that service if the officers of 
it were allowed navy rank in India, and 
had commissions from the Admiralty, in the 
same way as the Company's military offi- 
cers are allowed by his Majesty army rank 
in that country. 

Dr. GUckrisI wished to make one obser- 
vation on a remark that had fallen from 
the hon. chairman, who had told them that 
the court had no power to stop the progress 
of a bill in Parliament. Now, he did not 
ask the court to stop it; but he did think 
that it was in their power to cause it to be 
amended. What passed in that court was 
heard of out of door-} by members of 
Parliament; and some of these sugges- 
tions might be adopted : therefore, the 
proprietors ought to have come to the court 
prepared to discuss this measure. He 
would not agree to any proposition without 
duly considering it, because he would not 
pin his faith on any man’s sleeve. The 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Twining) had said 
that “ he trusted entirely to the Court of 
Directors, who, he was sure, had done all 
that was proper and necessary:*’ that, 
however, would not satisfy him (Dr. Gil- 
christ) ; lie would put no such trust in any 
man or set of men. Till he had probed a 
measure to the bottom, and fully ascer 
tained ifs nature and bearing, he could not 
vote for it. At present, indeed, he could 
only speak on a question j he cou-ld not, as 
yet, vote for or against a proposition, but 


the time, was- ijut approaching- when. , he 
should enjoy the* privilege* Tlie hpu. 
proprietor stated that he placed implicit 
faith in the Court of Directors, and he 
disclaimed sitting with him (Dr. Gilchrist) 
because he had, in joke, adverted to the 
opposition in the House of Commons. 
But his (Dr. Gilchrist's) opposition was 
intended, not to embarrass, but to support 
the directors, by pointing their attention 
to any inadvertency which they might 
chance to fall into. The hon. proprietor 
had expressed himself perfectly satisfied 
with this measure : for liis part, he did 
not know how the hon. proprietor could 
decide on it; for he doubted whether the 
lion, proprietor was present when the papers 
which related to it were read. He would 
not, under such circumstances, blindly 
give up his opinion to any set of men. 

The question was then put, and carried 
in the affirmative. 

EAST-INDTA WRITERS* BILL. 

General Thornton said, before the court 
separated, he had one question to put, 
with regard to a bill now before Parlia- 
ment, and which had already been sub- 
mitted to the proprietors. That hill went 
to allow writers to proceed to India with- 
out having received their education at 
Ilailcybury College; and he wished to 
know whether the manner in which the 
young men were to he examined was pro- 
vided for in the bill, or whether the Court 
of Directors had come to any decision on 
that point ; he was anxious to learn who 
were to examine the candidates, and what 
was to he the course of examination. 

The Chairman said the bill which had 
passed the House of Commons did not 
provide for the mode of examination. 
With respect to the other question, whe- 
ther the Court of Directors had framed 
any regulation as to the manner in which 
the young men were to be examined, it 
should be recollected that the bill bad only 
passed the House of Commons on Tues- 
day last, and it would not be a legislative 
enactment, authorizing the Court of Di- 
rectors to frame the necessary regula- 
tion, until the measure had gone through 
the Lords, and received the royal absent*. , 
FLOGGING IN INDIA. 

The Hon. Col. L. Stanhope begged leave 
to give notice of a motion, for the next 
court, on the subject of flogging in India ; 
a practice which prevailed almost uni- 
versally over that country, although it had 
been deprecated by Sir James Mackintosh 
and Sir E. West, who had both beeii judges' 
in India. He intended to move— ^ ’ 

1. That by tho 5th article of tlio Hon* ' 
Company’s regulations (the first of 1&14),; 
it is declared lawful for one magistrate xi£ 
police, upon complaint made by any master 
or mistress against any servant Or < 
and on such complaint - being established : 

v 
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by the oath of one credible witness, to 
punish the offender by causing any number 
of lashes, not exceeding twelve, for each 
offence, to be inflicted on him or her so 
offending. 

2. That this regulation is utterly illegal; 
for any power of the petty sessions at 
Bombay to inflict whipping must be de- 
rived from regulations made under the sta- 
tute 99 and 40 Geo. III. c. 79, sec. 18, by 
which corporal punishment can only be in- 
flicted on conviction before two magistrates. 

S. That in defiance of this statute and 
the admonitions of two high-minded Bri- 
tish judges, namely, Sir J. Mackintosh 
and Sir E. West, many hundreds of men 
have been fined and flogged without limit, 


and have been banished and condemned to 
the condition of galley-slaves; and that 
this monstrous and unlawful practice is 
still persevered in by tbe magistrates of 
Bombay, and obstinately sanctioned by 
the grand jury of that settlement. 

4. That this court humbly entreat the 
directors to repeal the fifth article of the 
regulations (first of 1814) that is opposed 
to the above-mentioned statute, _ and to 
support the King's chief justices in India, 
and to check the barbarous practice of 
flogging in that country. 

These motions (observed Col. Stanhope) 
are founded on speeches made by Sir J. 
Mackintosh and Sir £. West. 

The court then adjourned. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

MayO, 1826. — The general meeting was held this day, at 2 o'clock p.m.. 
Sir A. Johnston, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Donations were presented from Sir G. Staunton ; thirty volumes of Official Reports 
on Subjects connected with Asia. 

Capt. P. P. King, R.N. ; three models of canoes used by the natives of Australia. 

D. R. Lyall ; medical evidence on the duration of human pregnancy. 

Major £. Moor ; six volumes of his own publications. 

N. Baxter, Esq. ; fifty-two Hindu drawings. 

Dr. R. Tytler ; four volumes of his own works. 

J. J. Ay ton. Esq. ; his Nepalese Grammar. 

Henry Jlobhouse, Esq. was elected a member of the Society. 

A Description of the Ruins of Buddha-Guya in Bchar, by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, was read. 

Buddha Gaya was at one time probably the centre of religion in India. The 
ruins are situated a few hundred yards west of the NUdjdn river, on a large 
plain. They are divided into two parts, situated north and south of each 
other; that to the north is the largest; it is called the Rajasthan, or palace. 
There are traces of a ditch on three sides, and of a wall on the south and 
west faces. The ruins contain a great number of images, the majority of which 
have, no doubt, been merely ornamental. 

JS&ay 20, 1826. — A general meeting took place this day, at the usual hour: 
the Right Honourable the President in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Three valuable Persian MSS. were presented by Capt. J. Grant Duff : and the second 
volume of his Melanges Asiatfques , from M. J. Klaproth. 

Sir W. Betham, Kt., was admitted a member of the Society. 

Lieut. Col. Martin White was elected a member. 

Two papers were read, viz., the first. An authentic Account of Two Females 
who destroyed themselves on the Funeral Pile of the Rajah of Tanjore ; 
extract df an official despatch from the British Resident at Tanjore to the Chief 
Secretary at Fort St. George, dated 24th April 1802. The younger female was 
the legitimate queen, and she was burnt on the pile with the Rajah; a distinc- 
tion to which the other widow was not entitled, and she was therefore consumed 
in a pit, which .was filled with combustibles. 

The other paper is an account of the different festivals observed by the 
Mahometans in India, drawn up by a Moonshd of the Circuit Court of Chit- 
tore* and translated from the Persian by Mr. J. Stokes, of Madras. 

Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXI. No. 126. 5 G 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


RELATIONS WITH CvTCH AMD SlND. 

Abstract' of treaty of alliance with the 
Cutch government, dated 13 th Oct. 1819: 

Art. I. Recognizes the articles of the 
treaty of alliance between the East- India 
Company and the late Rao Bharmaljee, 
dated 16th January 1816, and two supple- 
mentary articles, dated 18th June 1816, 
except where altered by the present treaty. 

Art. II. The Company, agreeably to 
the desire of the Jharijee Bliyant, agree in 
declaring Bharmaljee to have forfeited the 
guddee of Cutch, and to be a state pri- 
soner : the sum of 3y600 cowries is to be 
paid annually for his subsistence by the 
government of Cutch. 

Art. III. The infant son of the late 
Iiao is recognized as lawful sovereign, 
under the name and title of Maharaja 
Merza Rao Dessuljee. 

Art. IV. A regency of six persons (in- 
cluding the British resident for the time 
being) to be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Cutch, till the Rao completes his 
twentieth year. 

Art. V. The Company guarantees the 
power of the Rao Dessul, and the in- 
t?grity of his dominions. 

Art. VI. The Company, at the desire 
of the Rao and Jharijee Bhyaut, agrees to 
leave a British force in Cutch, to be paid 
by the latter government. 

Art. VII. The money for the payment 
of the troops to be furnished in instal- 
ments of four months each. 

Art. VIII. The Cutch government 
Stipulates not to allow any Arabs, Sindees, 
or other foreign mercenaries, to remain in 
its territories, nor to entertain any soldiers 
(not natives) without consent of the Com- 
pany. 

Art. IX. Also that no foreign vessels, 
American, European, or Asiatic, shall im- 
port arms or military stores into Cutch. 

Art. X. The Company engage not to 
interfere in the domestic concerns of the 
Rao or of the Kliarijee chiefs, and that 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
British government shall not be introduced 
into the territory of Cutch. 

Art. XI. Declares that the views of the 
British government are limited to the re- 
form of the military establishment, the 
correction of abuses and oppressions on the 
inhabitants of Cutch, and the limitation of 
the general expense* bf the state. 

Art: XI I., XIIL, and XI V. Give the 
right of -making wafr, on behalf of Cutch, 
to the Company. 

Art. XV. - The British and Cutch ports 
to be reti|>rocally free to each other's ves- 

. >Art^ XVI. The British government 
' ' $&BSjfcpte*B tha Jharijee chiefs of the 


Bhyaut, and other Rajpoot chiefs in Cutch 
and Wagur, in their possessions. 

Art. XVII. The Rao engages to abolish 
infanticide in bis own family, and to join 
heartily with the Company in abolishing 
the custom generally through the Bhyaut. 

Art. XVIII. The Jharijee Bhyaut to 
engage in writing, previous to the execu- 
tion of the deed of guarantee in their 
favour, to abstain from infanticide, and 
to submit to punishment if guilty of it. 

Art. XIX. The British resident to re- 
side at Bhooj. 

Art. XX. Supplies for the use of the 
Company’s troops to pass free of radharee 
duties. 

Art. XXI. “ It being contrary to the 
religious principles of the Jharijees and 
people of Cutch, that cows, bullocks, and 
peacocks, should be killed, the hon. Com- 
pany engages not to permit these animals 
to be killed in the territory of Cutch, or 
to permit, in any way, the religion of the 
natives to be obstructed." 

Copy of a treaty between the East- 
India Company and the Ameers of Sind, 
dated 9th Nov. 1 8520 : 

Art. I. There shall be perpetual friend- 
ship between the British government on 
the one hand, and Meer Kurreem Ali, 
and Mcer Moor ad Ali, on the other. 

Art. II. Mutual intercourse, by means 
of vakeels, shall always continue between 
the two governments. 

Art. III. The Ameers of Sind engage 
not to permit any European or American 
to settle in their dominions. If any subjects 
of either of the two states should establish 
their residence in the dominions of the 
other, and should conduct themselves in 
an orderly and peaceable manner in the 
territory to which they may emigrate, they 
will be allowed to remain in that situation ; 
and if such fugitives shall be guilty of any 
disturbance or commotion, it will be in- 
cumbent on the local authority to take the 
offenders into custody, and punish or com- 
pel them to quit the country. 

Art. IV. The Ameers of Sind engage 
to restrain the depredations of the Khosas, 
and all other tribes and individuals within 
their limits, arid to prevent the occurrence 
of any inroad into the British dominions. 

Abstract of treaty between the East- 
India Company and the Maharajah of 
Cutch, dated 21st May 1822 : 

The British government cedes to that of 
Cutch, the town and district of Anjar for 
88,000 rupees per annum. The British to 
retain the fort of Bhoqj till . tit canton- 
ments can be procured for the subsidiary 
force. 
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Waiters and Cadets. 

An Account of the Number of Writers sent out to India, in each of the Years fVom 
1821 to 1825, both inclusive ; distinguishing the Number for each Presidency- 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

P. W. Island. 

Bencoolen. 

Total. 

1821 

16 

8 

16 

3 


43 

1822 

12 

5 

21 

1 

1 

40 

1823 

14 

4 

6 

— 

— 

24 

1824 

20 

9 

6 

— 

— 

35 

1825 

16 

11 

10 

1 

— 

38 


J. C. Hudson, E. I. Comp. College. 


Account of the Number of Writers sent out to China, in each Year from 1821 to 1825. 


1821 1 number. 

1822 1 — 

1823 0 none. 


East India House , 8th April 182 6. 


1 824 O none. 

1825 4 number. 


J. Dart, Secretary . 


An Account of the Number of Cadets sent out to India by the East- India Company, 
in each of the Years from 1821 to 1825 inclusive; distinguishing the Number to 
each Presidency, and the Number in each Year that have been sent from the Military 
Seminary at Addiscombc. 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Seminary. 

Total. 

1821 

117 

127 

70 

47 

361 

1822 

61 

40 

28 

29 

158 

1823 

180 

82 

61 

28 

351 

1824 

146 

60 

45 

34 

285 

1825 

207 

10 6 

41 

49 

403 


East- India House , the Mh April 1826. Wm. Abington. 


Tea. 


An Account of the Quantity of Tea annually Imported into, Exported from, and 
Retained for Home Consumption in, Great .Britain, in each Year since 1805; and 
the Average of the last Ten Years. 


Years' 

ending 

5th 

January. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Deliveries from 
the Warehouses 
for Home 
Consumption, 
deducting 
therefrom the 
Quantities | 
Exported upon 
Drawback. 1 

Years 

ending 

5th 

January. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Deliveries from 
the Warehouses 
for Home 
Consumption, 
deducting 
therefrom the 
Quantities 
Exported upon 
Drawback. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Llts. 

Lbs. 

Libs. 

1807 

22,155,557 

3,239,81 5 

20,979,128 

1817 

36,234,380 3,654,596 


1808 

12,599,236 

3,813,018 

19,239,312 





35,747,224 

4,301,520 

20,859,929 



21,859,482 

1810 

21,717,310 

4,251,565 

19,869,134 




1811 

19,791,356 

3,346,542 

19,093,244 

1821 



1812 

21,231,849 

4,093,560 

20,702,809 

1822 



1813 

23,318,153 

DEESES 

20,018,251 

1823 



1814 

30,383,504 

3,977,713 

20,443,236 




1815 

26,110,550 

8,576,508 

19,224,154 




1616 

25,602, 214 

5,303,078 

22,378,34 5 

1826 

29,345,778^4, 1 24,304 

24,150,372 

Annual average Consumption 

20,280,754 

Ann ual average Consumption 

22,750,063 


William Irving, Inspector. General of Imports and Exports. 
Inspector- Generals Office, Custom-House, 

London, 8th April 1826. « 
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Ad Account of all Silk Pieed-G'oods Imported from Places within the limits of the 
East* India- Company’s Charter, I'emaining warehoused in Great Britain, on the 25th 
March 1825 j distinguishing the Articles, and specifying the Quantities and Value. 


ARTICLES. 

vwmtity. 

Estimate 
of the 

Present Value. 

Bandantoocs 

China and India Crapes, Gauze, Silk Stuffs, Sot- 
tins, • Taffatles, Velvets, Moosroos, Handker- 

Piece* • 

£. s. d. 

181,730 

) 

189,302 0 O 

chieft. Crapes, Gown-pieces, Silk Romals and 
Ribbons, Damasks, Lustrings, Florentines, Co- 
rahs, and Sarsnets 

> 27,399 

41,098 0 O 

Handkerchiefs, Shawls, and Scarfs, single 

29,656 

25,207 0 O 

Sewing Silk, and Floss ditto 

JBdlcs . 1,301 

650 0 O 

Total.. 


256,257 O O 


William Irving, Inspector- General of Imports and Exports. 


Inspector- General's Office , Custom-House , 
London, 11 th April 1826. 


Colonial 

Abstract copy of Instructions given to 
the Commissioners of Enquiry at the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mauritius, and Ceylon, 
dated Downing Street, 18th January 1823. 

u Gentlemen : It is not my intention 
to advert to every specific object which, in 
the wide range over which your commis- 
sion extends, must pass under your exa- 
mination ; it will be sufficient at present, 
that I should direct your attention to those 
points which will form the leading subjects 
of your enquiry, almost all of which may 
be comprised under these heads: — The 
general administration of government, and 
the immediate control exercised by the 
governor himself, or in conjunction with a 
council, in the several departments; the 
local institutions, establishments, and re- 
gulations, civil and military, and more 
especially those of a judicial and financial 
character. 

“ In reporting upon the manner in 
which the executive and legislative func- 
tions are discharged, you will state what 
degree of assistance may have been af- 
forded , and whether any control may have 
been exercised by the council in the one 
case, and the immediate effects and ten- 
dency of such an institution ; and in the 
other, whether it might be advantageously 
introduced under any and what modifica- 
tions : and you will refer to the manner in 
which all public acts of authority are 
framed, issued, promulgated, and record- 
ed. You will report how far the control 
of the governor extends over the civil and 
military establishments, its operation in 
the immediate appointment or recommen- 
dation to public offices and employments, 
and In assigning and regulating the emolu- 
ments respectively attached thereto, and 


Enquiry. 

wheUier with or without reference in 
these respects, for approval in his Majes- 
ty's government. You will also ascertain 
the extent of his control over the funds and 
resources of the colony, in levying, aug- 
menting, appropriating, or issuing them ; 
and the authority which he exercises as to 
granting and disposing of lands, with the 
terms and conditions of such grants, and 
how far they are subject to the sanction and 
confirmation of his Majesty ; always bear- 
ing in mind, in this and similar investiga- 
tions, that this commission is entrusted to 
you for the purpose of prospective regula- 
tion and practical Improvement, founded 
upon present examination, and upon re- 
trospective enquiry. 

“ You will not fail to direct your atten- 
tion to the state of religion, to the sup- 
port afforded to the church of England, 
and to other religious institutions; and, 
as connected with this subject, to all pub- 
lic establishments for education (for cha- 
ritable purposes in particular), and you 
will report, whether and in what manner 
the national system of instruction may be 
advantageously introduced. 

“ The judicial enquiry will embrace the 
whole system and administration of civil 
and criminal justice, including the con- 
duct and regulation of the police ; and the 
jurisdiction separate and concurrent of the 
Courts of Admiralty. 

“ The introduction of the English lan- 
guage in the courts of law, and in all- 
public proceedings, connects itself with 
this branch of your investigation. 

“ With respect to complaints which in- 
dividuals may be disposed to refer to you, 
against any established authorities in the 
respective colonies, you will understand, 

that 







im> 

that you are not authorized to enter into an 
examination of such complaints, unless you 
receive specific instructions to that effect 
from this department, or unless in very 
special cases which cannot be anticipated. 
But it will be a particular and careful 
object of your enquiry, to ascertain whe- 
ther any impediments exist to the facility 
of their redress by the courts of justice 
within the colony, or in cases where the 
courts of justice are incompetent to afford 
the relief required, to the transmission of 
such complaints to his Majesty's govern- 
ment at home. 

ts Your financial report will comprehend 
whatever relates to the existing sources of 
revenue, either of the crown, or of the 
colony ; their present extent and possible 
augmentation, and the comparative amount 
and expense of collection ; the annual ex- 
penditure fixed and contingent, with the 
means of providing any local and im- 
mediate checks, and the possibility of re- 
ducing it within the ordinary resources of 
the colony ; the state and administration 
of government property, fixed and movea- 
ble ; the conduct and superintendence of 
government works ; the employment of 
convicts and slaves ; and the improvement 
of roads, harbours, &c. 

*■ The causes of embarrassment, as pro- 
duced from the circumstances and com- 
mercial relations of the colonics, and from 
the systems of finance there adopted ; the 
public loans and securities ; the banking 
establishments, their nature and extent; 
and exposition of the principles upon which 
they may be rendered more beneficial ; the 
debt of government, and its connexion 
with the state of the colonial currency, 
and a reference to the state of exchange. 

“ The foregoing heads of instruction ap- 
ply equally to the three colonies, but there 
remain some points upon which it will be 
necessary that they should be separately 
adverted to. 

“ At the Cape of Good Hope, where 
it is proposed that your enquiry should 
commence, you will revert to the altera- 
tions lately made in the judicial procedure 
of the colonial courts, and to the means of 
introducing a gradual assimilation to the 
forma and principles of English juris- 
prudence, more immediately with regard 
to the British portion of the community. 
You will fully Inform yourselves of the 
condition of the government slaves, and 
of that of the apprenticed Africans, their 
present manner of employment, and the 
means of their future emancipation and 
maintenance. The means of opposing an 
effectual check to the extension of culti- 
vation by slave labour in land recently 
occupied, and the measures adopted for 
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preventing the illicit introduction of Slaves, 
whether by* land or sea. You will attend 
to the relations of the colonial government 
with the native, tribes, with reference to 
police or commerce. To the state of the 
Hottentot population, and the means of 
encouraging the labour of native free 
blacks, especially in the frontier districts, 
where the climate may be less suited to 
Europeans. The tenures of land will be 
considered with a view to the assimilation 
of the old and modern rates of assess- 
ment, and to the encouragement of agri- 
culture. And you will particularly enquire 
into the circumstances connected with the 
settlements lately formed, and the proba- 
bility of their success and advancement. 

“ At Mauritius, a most important part 
of your duty will be to enquire into the 
state of slavery, and the condition of the 
negroes, and the means of relieving them, 
by encouraging a free labouring popula- 
tion, also by encouraging the substitution 
of machinery and the labour of animals; 
the condition of the government slaves, 
their present employment, and the means 
of their instruction and future emanci- 
pation. r ^lie measures which have been 
adopted for preventing the illicit importa- 
tion of slaves, and the success of such 
measures, including the treaties entered 
into with the native states of Madagascar, 
and the coast of Eastern Africa. 

“ You will take into consideration the 
improvements recommended under the in- 
structions for the new charter of justice. 

“ In the prosecution of your enquiry at 
Ceylon, your attention will be directed to 
the original tenures of land, the expediency 
of making grants of land, and the con- 
ditions on which such grants should be 
conferred, and the system of cultivation, 
in the Cingalese and Kandyan provinces; 
to the effects of loans to land-owners, and 
aids afforded by government; the effects 
of gratuitous and compulsory services, and 
means of commuting them ; the disposal 
of the government share of crops; the 
means of promoting the growth of sub- 
sistence; and effects of the introduction 
of machinery ; the state of the pearl and 
other fisheries ; the administration of the 
law under the revised charter of justice ; 
the judicial establishments in the in- 
terior ; the laws and regulations respecting 
slaves, and for effecting the extinction of 
slavery; effects of the present system of 
the civil service, with regard to pensions 
and superannuation, and future alterations 
and regulations to be adopted upon this 
point. 

(Signed) “ Bathurst." 

“ John Thomas Bigge, Esq., and 'William 

M. G. Colebrooke, Esq." 


Parliamentary Papers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

History of the Mogul Dynasty in India, from itft 
foundation by Tamerlane, in 13!*), to the Acces- 
sion of Aurengzebe, in 1667* Translated from the 
French of Father Francois Catrou. Founded on 
the Memoirs of Signor Manouchi, a Venetian. 
Ovo. 12a 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to complete 
the Survey of the Western Coast of New Holland, 
between the Years 1817 and 1822. By P. P. King, 
H.N. 2. vols. 8vo., with Maps and Plates. £1. 
Mb. 

Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture , chiefly on 
the Western Side of India. By Capt. II. M. Grind* 
lay. Part 1. 

Aladdin ; or, the Wonderful Lamp, a romantic 
Opera, as performed at the Theatre- Royal Drury 
Lane,, written by Geo. Soane, A.B. 

On the Administration of Indian Affairs ; in A 
Letter to Sir Chan. Forbes, Bart., M.P. By a 
Civil Servant. 8vo. 

The Boyne Water, a Tale, by the O’Hara Fami- 
ly, 1820. 3 vols. 12mo. £\. 11#. ft/. 

Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte, and 
of his Residence on Board Ii.M.’s Ship Bellero- 
phon. By Capt. Maitland. 8vo. !to. ft/. 

The Missionary's Memorial, or Verses on the 
Death of John Lawson, late Missionary at Cal- 
cutta. By Bernard Barton. 

In the l*rcss. 

Flowers gathered in Exile, by the late Rev. John 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through Mon- 
golia to China, and Residence in Pekin, in the 
Years 1820 and 1821. By G. Timkowski, with 
Corrections and Notes, by M. J. Klaproth. 2 vols. 
8vo., Illustrated by Maps, Plates, Ac. 

The Narrative of a Voyage in H.M.’s Ship 
Blonde, Capt. Lord Byron, undertaken for the 
purpose of conveying to the Sandwich Islands the 
Bodies of the late King and Queen of those Islands. 
By R. B. Bloxham, M.A., Chaplain of the Blonde. 

A History of the Mahrattas, with Plates, and a 
Map of the Mahratta Country, chiefly from origi- 
nal and Tecent Surveys. By J. G. Duff, Capt. 1st 
or Gr. Regt. of Bombay N.I., and late Political 
Resident at Sattara. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Rome, now first translated from 
the German of G. B. Niebuhr. By F. A. Walters, 
Esq., F.R.S. Ovo. 

The New Annual Register for 1825, as formerly 
published by Stockdale. 

GERMANY. 

Preparing for Publication . 

A Complete Edition of the Hamasa . By Dr. G. 
W. Freytag, Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the University of Bonn. 

The learned professor states the following to be 
his plan in this edition : — 

“ The Arabic text of these poems, with the dots 
over the vowels, followed by the Commentary of 
Tebrlsi, will be entirely published. At first I had 
only intended editing an abridged commentary, 
omitting every thing that was superfluous ; but 
the more I have studied the Commentary of Tc- 
brizt, the more the execution of this design seem- 
ed unjust, as well towards the author as towards 
the literary world, for it is in this Commentary 
that the merit of the author manifests itself. The 
copy of the Arabic text in my possession is taken 
from a manuscript In the library at Leyden. This 
manuscript is of great value, as it has been copied 
from the original of Tebrizi himself, and after- 
wards collated from beginning to end with the 
original, and read In the presence of many learned 
men. For this manuscript I am indebted to the 
friendship and kindness of Mr. Hamaker, of Ley- 
den, who, by his learned and ingenious labours, 
does high honour to his country. If the ho|>e I 
have conceived of the general interest which this 
enterprise must excite Is not fallacious, it is my 
intention to publish, after the completion of the 
Arabic text, a Latin translation of the poems, 
preceded by a general introduction and com- 
mentary on the most requisite subjoct. The 
whole of the Arabic text will consist of about 


ninety or a hundred sheets In royal quartos in six 
separate parts." 


PARIS. 

Religions de T Antiquity, consldfrdes prlncipale- 
ment dans leur formes symbolJques et mytnolo- 
giques ; ouvrage tradult de l’Allemand du Docteur 
F. Creutzer, refondu en partie, compl&d et ddve- 
loppd par J. D. Guigniaut. Tome I. en 3 parties. 

Resume de l' Histoire des Croisades , par M. Saint- 
Maurice. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Melanges Asiatiqucs, ou Cholx de Mor$epux cri- 
tiques et M&nolres relatifs aux Religions, aux 
Sciences, aux Coutumes, k V Histoire et h la Geo- 
graphic des Nations Orientates, par M. Abel R6- 
musat. Tome I. Ovo. 

Le Su l ge tie Damns, pofime en cinq chants ; par 
M. J. B. G. Viennet. 8vo. 

Origine Astronomique du jeu des 6chccs, expli- 
qu6e par le Calendner Egyptlen; par F. Villot. 
8vo. 

Relation de Ganat et des Coutumes de ses Habl- 
tans, traduite litteralement de l’Arabe, par M. A. 
Jaubcrt. 4to. 

1m Chine : Mceurs, Usages, Costumes, Ac., par 
MM. Deveria, llegner, Schaal, et autres artistes 
connus ; avec des Notices cxplicativcs, et une In- 
troduction, par M. de Malpi&re. 4 to. 

Antiques de la Nnbie, ou Monumens in edits des 
IxmlsduNil. 12me livraison. Folio. 

Dt’fense de la PoJsie Orientals, ou Rdpliquc 
bun Passage del’ Article que M. Schulz a lnsere 
dansle 40me cahier du Journal Asiatique; par M. 
Grangeret de la Grange. Ovo. 

Couseils aux Mnuvais Pitrtes, Poeme de Mir 
Taki, traduit de Tllindostani, par'M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Ovo. 

Magasin Asiatique, ou Revue Gcographlque et 
Ilistorique de 1’Asiecentrale et septentrionale; par 
Mr. J. K laprodi. No. 2, Le troisdme et le quatrieme 
numeros paraltront en Juillct et Octobre prochain ; 
formant avec le present et celui public en Octobre 
1825, le tome de la premiere annee, 1826. 


CALCUTTA. 

In the Press. 

The Banquet, or the History of Armenia. By 
Father Michael Chamirh ; translated from the 
original Armenian, by Johannes Avdall. 

This work is an abridgment of the History of 
Armenia, from the year of the world 1757, accord- 
ing to the Jewish chronology, or 2663 by the com- 
putation of the Septuagint ; to the year of Christ 
1780 ; or to the year 122!) of the Armenian era. It 
contains, in connexion with the events of that 
once glorious but now degraded country, the most 
memorable revolutions in the neighbouring king- 
doms. To the European literati, ami the commu- 
nity at large, it will be both a purely original and 
highly interesting and entertaining production. It 
will be printed at the Bishop’s College Press, and 
contain about 600 octavo pages. 

A Set of Architectural Drawings and Plans, 
adapted to the Peculiarities of Climate, and other 
Circumstances of the three Presidencies of India. 

The work is intended to be published in three 
numbers folio; each of the first two to contain 
twelve designs and illustrations ; and the third, 
examples of the several most approved orders of 
architecture* 


BOMBAY* 

A Grammar of the Mahratta Language , by Ma- 
homed lbrahum Makba, Moonshee Interpreter in 
the Supreme Court at Bombay. Revised by Lieut. 
Col. Vans Kennedy. 10 Rs. 

A Tract entitled Catholic Christianity Indepen- 
dent of Calvinism, Arrainianism, and such Points 
of Doctrine as are not decided by the Word of 
God. Compiled by a Chaplain of the Hoik E. I 
Company’s Bombay establishment. 2 Re. 

The Believer not ashamed of the Gospel, a Ser- 
mon preached, on the 3d Nov. 1825. at the for- 
mation of a Missionary Union at Bombay. By 
the Rev. G. Hall, A.M. 1 R. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

ADMINISTRATION OP OATHS TO NATIVES. 

In the charge delivered to the Grand 
Juiy. at the opening of the sessions, 24th 
October, Sir Anthony Duller, adverting 
to an address of the Grand Jury in June 
1824, respecting the crime of perjury, 
observed as follows*— - 

" With respect to the crime of perjury, 
the Grand Jury, for that as well as the 
other offences to which their remarks re- 
ferred, only recommended punishment 
better suited to the natives of this country, 
and more likely to diminish the prevalence 
of those crimes than any this court has the 
power to inflict. Agreeing entirely in 
their remarks and suggestions (except in- 
deed that they seem to have considered 
that a greater discretion was vested in this 
court than it in fact possesses), I am still 
myself strongly convinced, that nothing 
would tend more to the purer adminis- 
tration of justice than a power vested in 
the court to dispense with the administer- 
ing of the oath on the Ganges water to 
the Hindoo part of the population, and 
enabling it to administer an oath in other 
forms, which I understand are in use 
among the natives, or a solemn declara- 
tion according to circumstances. The pre- 
judices which the Hindoos have against 
taking an oath at all in a court of justice, 
but more particularly when administered 
on the Ganges water, operate to a very 
great extent in preventing the rich and 
most respectable part of the population 
from giving evidence, By the Mutiny 
Acts, which have been lately passed, the 
pow’er to administer a solemn declaration, 
instead of an oath to the natives of this 
country, has been entrusted to the courts- 
martial, and that in all cases, however 
great and penal in its consequences the 
crime which they may have to try ; and 
the power has been, I understand, a long 
time entrusted by the Company’s Regula- 
tions to the Judges in the AJofussil : while 
in this court, as well in civil as criminal 
cases, the court is bound to administer the 
oath most binding on the conscience. I 
regret that the former Grand Jury did not, 
when they took into consideration the ade- 
quacy of punishment for peijury, at the 
6ame time state the observations which 
occurred to them on the subject to which 
I have alluded. In almost all the grand 
juries of this presidency are to be found 
many gentlemen who have had much expe- 
rience in the Mofussil courts, and others 
wjbo have had long acquaintance with the 


natives of this capital ; and the opinion of 
a body of men^ thus formed, on the practi- 
cal effects of rejecting evidence in this 
country, except it is given on oath, must 
have great weight with the proper authori- 
ties at home, in case any alterations in the 
law are resolved on/* 

The Grand Jury, in their address to 
the Judge, entered very particularly into 
this subject. After quoting the well- 
known description given by Sir Wm. 
Jones of the habits of perjury in Calcutta, 
and of the little regard paid by natives to 
the obligation of an oath, and adding that 
“ the picture continues to be an equally 
faithful representation of the metropolis of 
India to the present hour,** they proceed 
as follows : — 

“ We need not detain your Lordship by 
entering into a detail of facts to shew that 
this picture, frightful as it is, is free from 
exaggeration. To us indeed it appears, 
that, if we consider the almost total ab- 
sence amongst Hindoos of these restraints 
wliich in Christian countries set some 
bounds to the proneness of human nature 
to falsehood, or check its career in the pur- 
suit of criminal objects, the actual state of 
society we have attempted to delineate is 
precisely such as might naturally be antici- 
pated. It is scarcely necessary to rehearse 
the often -quoted texts of Munoo,* to shew 
the laxity of the chief religious authority 
in denouncing the sinful nature of false- 
hood, because, however heinous his of- 
fence, the Hindoo has such easy access to 
absolution, that the sinfulness of an action, 
to whatever degree it may, according to 
liis own actual faith, be deserving of di- 
vine wrath, is a matter of little concern ; 
books prescribing the forms of penance for 
each particular sin arc in constant use, and 
priests are easily found ready to expound 
and assist in the performance of the or- 
dained ceremonies. Bathing in the Ganges 
is sufficient in most cases ; but if, under 

extra- 

• •• In some cases, a giver of false evidence, 
from a pious motive, even though he know the 
truth, shall not lose a seat in heaven ; such evi- 
dence wise men call the speech of the Gods." 

" Whenever the death of a man [who had not 
been a grievous offender] either of the servile, the 
commercial, the military, or sacerdotal class, 
would be occasioned by true evidence [from the 
known rigour of the king , even though the fault 
arose from inadvertence or error], falsehood may be 
spoken, it is even preferable to truth." 

[The passages in Italics are the documents which 
are incorporated in the text of the Sacred law, 
collectively denominated Dhenna Sastra. They 
are not,. included in the quotations by the grand 
Jury.— JS* A, J.] 
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extraordinary circumstances, further rites 
of purification be required, these may be 
accomplished at the expense of a few ca- 
hoons of couries. Superstitious dread of 
temporal calamity, either to person or 
property, or to some dear relation, has, 
amongst the vulgar and illiterate of India, 
as well as amongst the poor and ignorant 
of many parts of Europe, an influence on 
the conduct more powerful than the terrors 
.of a future state. What the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge has effected amongst 
ourselves, in the removal of such appre- 
hensions of the immediate manifestation 
of the divine pleasure, experience, more 
powerful than precept, 1ms in a great mea- 
sure succeeded in bringing about in the 
minds of the natives of this country. The 
frequency of oaths on every trifling oc- 
casion, the absolute want of solemnity in 
the mode of administering them, the per- 
petual instances of their violation with 
impunity, as by the native officers in every 
court of justice, and the worldly prosperity 
even of those who make perjury a trade, 
have gone far to dispel an illusion bene- 
ficial in its effects, without the substitution 
of more enlightened moral principles to 
serve the same purpose. 

“ The reluctance of the respectable na- 
tive to come forward as a witness arises 
from feelings of a mixed nature. 

u It is discreditable to be instrumental 
in depriving another man even justly of 
property, liberty, or life ; painful to have 
his own character exposed to further dis- 
honourable suspicion, by the counter evi- 
dence of others ; and to appear as a witness 
at all is like infringing on a profession 
reputed infamous, however frequently re- 
sorted to for aid. He dreads disgrace 
rather from taking an oath at ail, than 
from its violation when taken; and the 
odium of having rashly appealed to, and 
thus virtually abused, the sacred object by 
which the oath is administered, forms by 
far the principal consideration in the ob- 
jection of an unpractised or respectable 
Hindoo to swear in the present form.. 

“ Powerless and inert to check evil as 
we have described the religious, the super- 
stitious, and the moral or social principle 
of the Hindoos of the present day, we 
shall in vain look to find in the practical 
terrors of the law, as hitherto administered, 
an effectual substitute. 

<c Though the frequency of the crime 
under consideration 1ms been unanimously 
testified by every judge who has sat on an 
Indian bench, although scarcely a judicial 
proceeding passes that does not exhibit an 
instance of its commission; yet, on the 
criminal records of this court for the last 
thirty-three years, the clerk of the crown 
has been able to dicover only thirty-six 
instances of conviction and punishment, 
a rarity -that, compared with the vast 
mass of impunity continually before their 


eyes, can have had at best .but* slight and 
occasional effect in deterring the offenders 
by dread of punishment.*' 

After confirming the statement of Sir 
Wm. Jones, that the Toolsets leaf and the 
water of the granges (ceremonies which, he 
says, many Brahmans, as well as other 
Hindoos of rank, would rather perish than 
submit to) are not the most binding forms, 
within tho meaning of the legislature, the 
grand jury observe 

“ Besides the consecrated fire suggested 
by liim, and which it would at the present 
day be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
procure in Bengal; the Salgrain, or sacred 
stone, is by some more revered than even 
the Ganges and Toolsee; but many, who 
would treat lightly all those forms of 
swearing, would shrink from a false oath 
taken on the head of their child. It is 
impossible then to prescribe any form that 
will be the most binding in every case; 
we know that oaths, in whatever form ad- 
ministered, seldom bind at all, and that 
we must rather rely on the respectability 
of the individual witness than on the so- 
lemnity of the oath administered. It has 
been all along notorious, that in forcing a 
Hindoo of any of the superior classes to 
swear, we inflict on him a disgrace in his 
own opinion and in the eyes of his fellow 
citizens which the legislature never con- 
templated, and that this dread has afforded 
to evil designing persons, a powerful en- 
couragement to fraud and extortion. We, 
therefore, most cordially concur in uniting 
our voice with your Lordship's in represent- 
ing not merely the uselessness, but the 
oppressive cruelty that has been the un- 
foreseen result of the enactment of the 
charter on this head ; and to pray that the 
same privilege, which has been long en- 
joyed by the Mofussil or country courts, 
and now by courts-martial, may be ex- 
tended to H.M 's courts of justice at the 
other presidencies ; that they may be vested 
with a discretionary power to substitute a 
solemn declaration, adjuration, or warning 
to Hindoos required to give their testimony, 
instead of any form of oath whatever. Se- 
veral of the present grand jury can. testify, 
from their own experience, the beneficial 
effects of this practice in the countiy courts, 
not only as diminishing the temptation 
to subornation, but as bringing within 
reach of the judge evidence on which ho 
can place reliance, but from which bp 
would otherwise be effectually excluded.*' 

They conclude with the following re- 
mark 

“ So long as the inferior assistants of 
your Lordships' officers continue to be 
natives, the duties entrusted to them wiU 
be liable to be perverted by corruption, 
which the vigilance of their superiors , can 
scarcely check ; but unless yqur 
ships continue to watch, with yqijr wpjtyten 
care and attention,’ the mode in which the 

business 
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fcustadictof thrcmirt h conducted |n the 
; iniettfor offices, ihdolence or misplaced con- 
fidence, on the part of their superinten- 
dents, will be apt to make them relax the 
reins, and corruption must gradually per- 
vert your own institutions till the forms of 
British law are made auxiliary to the 
fostering of every crime. ** 

EDUCATION. 

LAMES* SOCIETY FOR NATIVE FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 

The subject of native female education 
in this country is becoming increasingly 
popular among all ranks of society, and 
is evidently gaining rapid accessions of 
strength, both from the wisdom and zeal 
with which its plans are executed, and 
from the amazing increase of its funds, 
which are annually augmented by the ge- 
nerous contributions of Europeans and 
native gentlemen. 

On Friday morning, Dec. 23 , the fourth 
public examination of the girls was held 
in the Old Church Room, in the presence 
of the Right Hon. Lady Amherst, patro- 
ness of the Society, the Hon. Miss Am- 
herst, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Mrs. 
Heber, Mrs. Harington, the Venerable 
the Archdeacons of Calcutta and Bombay, 
several of the clergy, ladies and gentlemen 
of the highest respectability, together with 
the Rajahs Bidenauth Roy and Shibkishcn, 
and a large body of nalivc gentlemen. 
The children were examined in suitable 
school-books, which give an account of 
the fall of man and his redemption, of the 
Commandments, of the Lord’s Prayer, 
&c. &c. Several of them repeated Bengalee 
hymns, others read part of the New Testa- 
ment, and gave the meaning of the pas- 
sages; afterwards they read and repeat- 
ed a portion of geography, with which 
they appeared familiar. The Lord Bishop, 
with liis accustomed condescension and 
kindness, questioned them in Hindos- 
tancc respecting the different parts of 
the world, several of which places they 
could point out to his lordship, on the 
Bengalee map. Afterwards, specimens of 
their sewing were exhibited ; a sampler of 
needle-work was presented to the Lady Pa- 
troness, as a mark of gratitude for the zeal 
she lias manifested in the cause. A pair of 
bands were presented to the Lord Bishop, 
and another pair to Archdeacon Corrie, 
as specimens of the children’s progress. 
During the examination, Rajah Bidenauth 
came forward in the noble spirit of libera- 
lity and gave a donation of twenty thou- 
sand sicca rupees, to forward the cause of 
liatiye female education in the erection of 
acerttral school. The ladies having been 
abprized of his intention, had prepared an 
elegant sampler, in which were marked, 
eCerp blessing attend the generous 
'Mkph Mdenaktk /'* The sampler was pre- 
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sen ted to the rajah by the Lord Bishop. 
After the examination tin friends pro- 
ceeded to inspect a large and elegant as- 
sortment of fancy articles, which had been 
presented by ladies in Calcutta and the 
Upper Provinces, for sale, to assist the 
funds of this great and good cause. The 
conduct of the ladies who have so zealous- 
ly aided the work, is indeed highly praise- 
worthy; for no less than eight hundred 
rupees have been realized on this occasion 
for articles which have been prepared by 
ladies in and near Calcutta during the past 
year. It may, no doubt, be expected that 
the noble example which the native gentle- 
men in Calcutta have before them, in the 
splendid donation of Rajah Bidenauth, 
will soon produce its proper effect in lead- 
ing others to appropriate a portion of their 
immense wealth, either to the same object, 
or to the support of other useful institu- 
tions which have in view the good of their 
fellow-men. 

After the examination a collection was 
made, amounting to 500 rupees, which, 
added to the sum realized by articles sold, 
and the noble donation of Rajah Bide- 
nauth, amounted to 21,300 sicca rupees^— . 
[Cal. John Bull , Dec. 27. 

CALCUTTA CHURCH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

The second annual meeting of this As- 
sociation was held in the Old Church 
Room, on Friday evening, the 9th inst. 
The Lord Bishop in the chair. 

On a motion of J. Pottle, Esq., se- 
conded by W. Money, Esq., it was re- 
solved. 

That this meeting congratulates the 
friends of the Association in the continued 
prosperity of their schools, which so greatly 
tend not only to improve the powers of 
the mind, but also by familiarizing native 
youths with scripture facts and scripture 
language, prepare them for an intelligent 
decision on the great subjects of religion 
in more mature years. 

On a motion of the Rev. M. Goode, 
seconded by the Rev. M. Doran, it was 
resolved. 

That this meeting also congratulates the 
friends of the Association on the progress 
made in preaching to the natives, and 
would earnestly recommend the support of 
the proposed chapel for regular Christian 
worship, as well as for more extended 
labours in the native town. 

After the meeting, the sum of 2,100 
rupees was collected, of which the Lord 
Bishop gave a donation of 1,000, for the 
intended episcopal chapel at Mirzapore.— . 
[Ben* Ilurk ., Dec* 15. 

DURRUMTOLLAU ACADEMY. 

TheL annual examination of this acade- 
my took place on Saturday last, and was 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Bryce and Mr. 

5 II Adam, 
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Adam, and the members of tbe Kirk ses- 
sions of St. Andrew's Chureli, in the pre- . 
sence of a numerous and highly respecta- 
ble assembly. The manner in which the 
different classes went through their exer- 
cises, reflected the greatest credit on the 
teachers in every department; and we 
were particularly pleased with the progress 
in English and Latin literature, displayed 
by several Hindu youths. The number 
of native scholars attending the Durrum- 
tollah Academy is every day increasing, 
and indicates, beyond a doubt, that the 
advantages of an education after the Eu- 
ropean inode arc becoming more and more 
justly appreciated, while the prejudices 
that formerly stood in the way of their 
receiving this education at our seminaries 
are rapidly subsiding. — l Cal, John lhtlL, 
Dec, 19. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

On Friday, the 22d Dec., the children 
in the school belonging to this Institution, 
in the Loll Bazar, were examined by the 
secretary, Dr. Marshman, in the presence 
of a pretty numerous attendance, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs. Lushington. 

The boys were examined as usual, in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, and geography, in all of which 
they acquitted themselves highly to the 
satisfaction of those present. In the in- 
tervals several pieces were recited from 
memory, among which, one by three Ben- 
galee youths, and another by a Chinese 
boy, bom in Calcutta, evinced a correct- 
ness of pronunciation seldom attained by 
foreign youth. The elder boys then read 
from the New Testament, in Bengalee, 
with great clearness and propriety. 

The progress of the girls in reading and 
writing afforded great pleasure ; but their 
progresss in needle-work was such as to 
fill the mind with delight, when connected 
with the fact, that this acquisition is such 
ns almost to secure these poor girls a com- 
fortable support from their own labour . 
hereafter. 

The whole was closed with a hymn, 
sung by tbe children, and an appropriate 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Winslow, mis- 
sionary from Ceylon, The children pre- 
sent included seventy boys and seventy- 
five girls. — [Een. Hurk. 

MARINE SCHOOL. 

The Calcutta A pprenticing Society has 
published a scheme for establishing a ma- 
rine school, on tbe model of the Marine 
■■ Society of London, for the reception of 
4, ;India-born youth, in order that they may 
•be educated as seamen. They have pur- 
chased the Ernest of 400 tons, and propose 
tp4$Jt up as the school ship, provided the 
jf)j$rcentiie body of insurance offices (so 
c6inmon]y interested in such a project, 


from the increasing degeneracy of tbe na- 
tive seamen and the villainies of the Ghaut 
Serangs) favour the undertaking; The 
following is the outline of their plan and 
establishment: 

The ship will be moored Off the Espla- 
nade, a little above the fort. §he will’ be 
fitted up to accommodate about 150 boys, 
and completely rigged on a light scale, in 
order that the boys may be practised in 
exercises alofl. 

The funds of the Society are sufficient 
to fit out the ship with every requisite for 
her establishment : the monthly support of 
government and the insurance offices, to 
meet the monthly disbursements (estimated 
at 1,200 rupees), is all that is required for 
tbe present. 

The routine of duty will be settled by 
the most competent judges. The cool part 
of the morning and the last hour of the 
evening will be devoted to bodily exercise 
aloft, on deck, and in boat, tbe other parts 
of the day to employments requiring less 
exposure and exertion — to religious duties 
to reading, writing, arithmetic, and, if 
found desirable, a class for navigation. 
The boys will be instructed in all the 
various duties of seamen, viz. handing, 
reefing, bending, and unbending sails, 
rigging, knotting, splicing, sail-making, 
&c., with rowing and management of boats 
under sail, &c. 

The entire duties of the ship will be 
performed by die European seamen, as- 
sisted by the boys, who are not to be above 
sweeping and swabbing the decks, or any 
other work required from British seamen 
on board merchant vessels. 

After a preliminary education, not to 
exceed two years, the boys will be trans- 
ferred to the pilot vessels for such farther 
probationary period as may be deemed 
sufficient to qualify them as ordinary or 
able seamen. 

* MISCELLANEOUS* 

THE DURBAR. 

The right hon. the Governor-general 
held a durbar at the government house, 
on Saturday the 24th Dec. A detacli- 
ment of H.M.'s 31st regt., with tlie 
Governor-general's band, attended on 
the occasion. His lordship entered the 
state apartments at lO o'clock, accom- 
panied by his stafl£ when the several vakeels 
of foreign states, and native gentlemen in 
attendance, were presented successively by 
the Persian Secretary, Mr. Stirling. 

Khelaats were conferred as follows : on 
Mohurmned Saeed Khan, son of Golaum 
Mohummud Khan deceased, on the occa- 
sion of his first introduction* Baboo 
Budenath Raee, son of the late Maha Raja 
Sookmy, on the occasion of his receiving 
the titles of Raja and Behadoor from the 
British government ; Koonwur Rajharain 

Raee. 
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Race, son of the late Maha Raja Ranft- 
.ch under Raee, a khelaat of condolence on 
the death of his father ; Sheikh Abdoollah, 
agent of the Pasha of Egypt, on the oc- 
casion of bis presenting a letter and pre- 
vents to the Governor-general from his 
highness Mohummud Ali Pacha ; Oma- 
canth Opadhia, vakeel of the Rajah of 
Nepaul, a khelaat of congratulation on 
the occasion of the Maha Raja's marriage ; 
Rooplaul Mullick, son of the Gohur Mul- 
lick, eldest brother of Neemoo Mullick, 
deceased, on the occasion of his pre- 
sentation ; Kashoo Lochun, vakeel of the 
Nuwab of Dacca, on his appointment ; 
Baboo Gooroopcrshad Bhosc, on his pre- 
sentation ; Ilooscyn, captain commander 
of the ship belonging to the Pasha of 
Egypt, on his presentation ; Moorleydhur 
Tcwarray, deputy of the vakeel of the 
rajah of Nepatil, occasion the same as* 
above ; Moulvcc Futtch Ali, fourth pre- 
ceptor of the mudrissa, on the same oc- 
casion; Moonshee Scraujood Decn Anted, 
vakeel of Malia Raja Mittcrjeet Sing, on 
his appointment. 

At this durbar, a gold medal was pre- 
sented to Rajali Budenath Race, by the 
right lion, the Governor-general, in testi- 
mony of the sense which government en- 
tertains of the public spirit, liberality, and 
philanthropy, displayed by him in his mu- 
nificent subscriptions for the support of 
various benevolent and charitable institu- 
tions at the Presidency. We understand 
that the Rajah has lately appropriated one 
lac of rupees to the above purposes, of 
which Sa. Its. 50,000 have been placed at 
the disposal of the general committee of 
public instruction ; and 30,000 at that of 
the governors of the native hospital. — [ Cal . 
Guv. Gaz . 


NAUTCH FS. 

A correspondent in the Bengal Hurkaru 
states as follows : — Those who haVe been 
residing in Calcutta for the last twenty 
years, and have witnessed all the grand 
pautches that have been given by the 
rich native gentlemen, in and near the 
city, will I think readily allow, that a 
very considerable improvement lias taken 
place, in the usefulness and elegance of 
houses and furniture. Every year has 
produced some house, more elegantly 
fitted up than the last ; but of all the 
houses that have yet been seen, I think 
that of Baboo Pronkissen Holdor, at 
Cbinsurah, now open, will be allowed 
to be the most splendid. This house, 
which is situated on the bank of the river, 
is built entirely in the European fashion, 
and the proprietor has spared no expense 
in fitting it up in the mo&t super!) manner. 
J received an invitation to his nautch, 
which began yesterday (Oct. 6), and will 
Continue to the 20th ; and being on the 


river, I went the first night and was much 
gratified. On entering the large saloon, 
about seventy-five feet long by forty wide, 
1 was struck by the magnificence of the 
furniture, and the beauty of the Brussels 
carpet on the floor, the most superb lus- 
tres, girandoles, &c. which casta brilliancy 
on the whole, that formed a coup-d'ccil 
scarcely to he equalled. Other rooms 
were prepared with tables, spread with the 
choicest viands of the season, and a pro- 
fusion of wines of the first quality for 
the refreshment of the guests. Neither 
expense nor trouble was spared, to insure 
the amusement and comfort of the visitors, 
and many of the best sets of singing and 
dancing girls have been secured that could 
be got at Calcutta, Moorshcdnbad, or 
Benares, with different accomplishments, 
from the soft melodious notes and tender 
steps of Neikee, to the more loud sonorous 
tone and Curwa dance of Bunnoo. There 
are also some very good native jesters, and 
some excellent jugglers, who perform most 
astonishing tricks and deceptions. The 
company was small (owing to its being the 
first night), and the evening passed off ill 
the most agreeable manner possible. I 
would advise all gentlemen, who wish to 
see a Bengal nautch in perfection, to visit 
Baboo Pronkissen Iloldor, and can safely 
promise them great satisfaction in the 
amusements of the evening, and the aflable 
and jjolite attention of the worthy host . 

THE STRAND. V 

Wc are happy to observe that fine pro- 
menade, the Strand, becoming more and 
more fashionable. The road now extends 
considerably beyond the new mint, forming 
a most pleasant evening's drive, rendered 
more agreeable than the course can pos- 
sibly lie, by the cool air of the river and 
the more picturesque character of the 
landscape, with the expanse of the river, 
the shipping, boats, and groups of sailors, 
&c. &c. — [ ind. Gaz., Oct. 11. 

THE SECOND C HF.NADIEKS. 

Letters from Teek Naaf of the 13th 
Dec., give a distressing account of disas- 
ters that have befallen the 2d grenadiers. 
This division left Chittagong on the 15tli 
ult., with a levy of recruits for the 26th, 
42d, 4 9th , and 62d N.I., consisting of 
nearly eight hundred men. On reaching 
Coxe’s Bazaar, the order for the recruits 
not to proceed arrived, their corps in 
Arracan having been relieved. ThMifficer 
in command received an order to p*oceed 
by the new road, as it is called, or the 
road explored some time ago by the late 
Capt. Fergusson. This was pronounced 
by a committee of survey to be imprac- 
ticabtci and the flat-bottomed boats ar- 
rived for the conveyance of the troops by 
water. These boats arrived on the 5th 
S 11 2 inst.. 
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inst.) and pn the 1 2 th the grenadiers 
were twelve miles below Teek Naaf. They 
had encountered extremely bad weather ; 
the sea breaking over the boats and 
drenching the troops thoroughly. One 
boat, having Capt. Pringle with half his 
company on board, was wrecked on a 
desert island, where lie was soon after 
joined by Capt. Lane, with a few of his 
company. At the date of our letters the 
fate of the rest had not been exactly as- 
certained, nor the damage done by the gale 
to the boats. The new road turns out to 
be no road at all, or at least, in the pre- 
sent state, deserving only of the name of 
atrack; and goes over mountains, winding 
In some places, it is said, to the height of 
5,000 feet. It was by this road that Gard- 
ner’s horse were sent from Arracan. One 
of the troopers came into Chittagong on 
the 16th inst., and reports the corps at a 
stand-still 170 miles from Chittagong. 
Provisions and assistance have been sent 
off* to them. — \Cal. John Bully Dec. 22. 


UN1TARIANI8M IN INDIA. 

A pamphlet recently circulated in 
Calcutta, entitled “ Brief Memoir re- 
specting the establishment of an Unitarian 
Mission in Bengal,” contains the follow- 
ing passage : — In Calcutta, the most pro- 
mising field of operation for such a 
mission, a committee, composed both of 
European and native gentlemen, lias ex- 
isted fqjjlfc e last three years, and has stea- 
dily anSP^snccessfully employed itself in 
calling the attention of the Christian pub- 
lic in India, England, and America, to 
this important subject; an Anglo-IIindoo 
school, that is, a school for the instruction 
of from 60 to 80 Hindoo hoys in English 
learning on the principles already de- 
scribed, as far as the difficulty of obtaining 
qualified teachers would permit, has been 
in operation during the same period, at an 
expense of 300 rupees monthly ; sub- 
scriptions for a chapel have been obtained 
amounting to upwards of 12,000 rupees, 
with which ground has been purchased in 
an eligible part of the city, and vested in 
trustees ; and a library has been formed, 
denominated “ The Calcutta Theological 
Library,'* open to the gratuitous perusal 
of all, under such restrictions only as are 
required for the purpose of preservation, 
already comprehending, by donation or 
purchase, many very valuable works, and 
designed, with a view to facilitate the 
most extended comparisons and references, 
to inrakde the standard theological works 
of the religions and sects of all nations 
and ages. 

In England, the subscriptions for a 
chapel to be erected in Calcutta amount 
to d£800, which it is expected will soon be 
remitted to this country $ and ..a. society 
has lately been formed denominated 


“ The British and Foreign Unitarian As* 
sociation," one of the objects of which is, 
with especial reference to British India, 
to employ or assist missionaries in foreign 
countries, as opportunity and the means 
of the association may afford, and in the 
mean time to maintain correspondence and 
general co-operation. 

INDIGO. 

Comparative Statement of the Exportation 
of Indigo, for the years 1825-26 and 

1824- 25. 

1825-26 to 1824-25 to 
Dec. 20. Dec. 20. 
F. Mds. F. Mds. 

Gt. Britain 14, 496... 20,965 

Foreign Europe.. 2,946... 3,552 

America 1,632... 66? 

Gulpli 7,266... 2,832 

Total 26,340. . .28,006 

Crop. 

1825- 26, Imported up to 

27th Dec F. Mds. 73,718 

1824-25, Imported up to 

28th Dec. F. Mds. 67,388 

Increase F. Mds. 6,330 

The purchasers for foreign Europe and 
the Gulph are beginning to disappear from 
the market, whidi has become very lan- 
guid. It is now ascertained beyond doubt 
that the crop will not fall short of the 
early estimate we noticed, and the concur- 
rence of sellers, which a heavy stock must 
occasion, may probably give a more steady 
tone to the market than it has yet acquired. 
— \Cal. Price Curi'cnt, Dec. 29. 

THE TURF. 

Calcutta , 2 d December Meeting , 1825. 
First day, Monday , c 26th Dec.— The run- 
ning this morning was very close and 
pretty. The horses were all brought well 
together, and there was a good deal of 
science displayed both in the riding and 
matching. We were delighted to seethe 
father of the turf teaching “ the young 
idea how to 6hoot,” but he took special 
care not to allow his pupil to shoot before 
him, and won his race as a soldier and 
sportsman should always do, in gallant 
style. Mr. James's St. Patrick proved 
good amongst bad ones ; the time was de- 
plorably bad, and he undoubtedly owed 
the third heat to the circumstance of Ribs 
breaking down. Pilgrim was beat quite 
easily by Jilt. She is properly named, 
being as sharp and quick as lightning, and. 
will no doubt deceive all those who may 
venture in her train. She seems to possess 
the happy knack of making . them fain, to 
follow her ; poor Emigrant, seeing how iU 
she had behaved to his friend the Pilgr&v 
very wisely declined having, any itbifl£ 
further to say to her. The race between 

Billy 
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Billy Button and Whiskey was Very short 
and close from end to end, and won by 
about half a neck ; the Buckle of the 
East was on Whiskey, and certainly made 
the most of him — but Button’s strength, 
combined with excellent horsemanship on 
the part of his rider (who we understand 
comes from Madras), won the race in 
a pretty style. Of Surprise we can say 
little; he appears to be a fine powerful 
horse, and a strong good goer, — and he 
won liis race with tolerable case ; but we 
cannot fancy him a blood-horse or a first- 
rate race- horse, although we are informed 
that, like Emigrant, he ran vycll a t the 
Cape. 

Second day, Wednesday, 28 th Dec . — We 
are sorry we cannot give a very good report 
of this morning’s sport. Much does not 
seem to have been expected, and the com- 
pany was consequently thinner than usual. 
Emigrant Was nearly distanced and beat 
in a canter by Master Edward, who, if we 
mistake not, is quite as good as ever, and 
we should like to see liis up-country op- 
ponents take the field against him here ; 
his condition docs credit to the gentleman 
who has charge of him, and we have no 
doubt he would give a good account of 
Cassandra, should she venture to meet 
liim on this turf under liis present manage- 
ment. Paragon won his race with great 
ease, and appears to us to be much the best 
Arab that has started this season. The 
Buggy sweepstakes being for gentlemen 
riders, excited more interest amongst our 
fair friends in the stand than any other 
race, and we were glad to see Mr. Alex- 
ander's grey buggy mare come in first., 
and in good style. 

Third day , Friday , 30th Dec . — The vast 
superiority of the horses bred in India 
over those hitherto produced at the Cape 
was strikingly exhibited this morning, 
in the race between Master Edward 
and Surprise, when the former gave 
the latter two stone, and beat him very 
easily two miles. Our friend Master Ed- 
ward is well-known in the sporting world, 
but Surprise is a stranger ; and it will no 
doubt surprise many to learn that he was 
considered by far the best horse at the 
Cape, having beat every thing that he 
started against there. It cannot be said 
that he has not had time to recover from 
the effects of the voyage, or that he is 
wanting in condition: on the contrary, 
we think we never saw a horse brought to 
the post in finer order ; but he could not 
go the pace, and was beat before he had 
run amiJe. Master Edward took the lead 
at starting, and maintained it throughout 
with a heavy pull upon him. Billy But- 
ton and Whiskey were neck and neck the 
whole way till within fifty yards of the 
winning post, when Whiskey took the 
lead and won in pretty style; he is un- 


doubtedly seyen pounds better than when 
he last ran. We understand there will be 
some interesting matches run on Monday 
next. 

ENTER PHIZ E STEAM VESSEL. 

Tills vessel has departed for Rangoon in 
the service of Government. The follow- 
ing account of her departure appears in 
the John Bull of Jan. 12 

She passed the floating-light vessel on 
the 7 tli, at 3 r.M., having left the Coolie 
Bazar at daylight of the 6th. She anchor- 
ed off Mud Point about five hours, wait- 
ing for water to cross; and afterwards, 
on weighing at Kedgeree, was again 
obliged to anchor till 9 a.m. : so that she 
would have effected the passage in twenty- 
four hours, but from this unavoidable 
necessity; and as she was to anchor during 
the night, she was only under weigh about 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four, as at 
present without aid of sails. She thus 
passed the light vessels in the thirty-three 
hours from quitting Calcutta; and some 
idea of the benefit she is likely to afford 
to speedy communication, may be gathered 
from the fact of the David Clark having 
lately taken ten days to get clear of the 
pilot ; and the Hero of Maloun, seven. 
The last ship that arrived at Rangoon was 
thirty-two days from Calcutta, having been 
eight days in quitting the pilot. It is 
after getting off Cape Negrais that the 
Enlcrprize will gain on the sc&gttuge; 
and we doubt not that she will 
Rangoon in eight or ten days, at farthest, 
from Calcutta ; and that her passage back, 
if she steams up the eastern coast of the 
bay, will be even less. 

The Government transmitted the fol- 
lowing letter lo Capt. Johnstone, on the 
arrival of the Enlcrprize at Calcutta : — 

To Capt. Johnstone, &c. 

General Department. 

Sir: The Right. lion, the Governor- 
General in Council cannot allow the arrival 
of the first steam-vessel which has achieved 
the voyage from England to India to pas9 
unmarked by some public notice on the 
part of the Supreme Government ; I am 
directed, therefore, to convey to you, as 
her commander, the congratulations of the 
Government on the happy result of your 
perseverance and enterprizc, anticipating 
the most beneficial consequences to the 
state and to the commercial world from 
the active prosecution of the new system 
of navigation which you have introduced 
into these distant seas. His Lordship in 
Council looks forward with confidence to 
the time when matured success shall still 
more fully evince the value of your spirit- 
ed and patriotic example. 

The marine authorities have been de- 
sired to remit the usual port duties and 
1 charges 



<$Arg|» for pllotigei infeyou^bf the 
■el unper your cotamand. 

i" I aro,&c. 

C, Lushincton, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Council Chamber* < 

15 Disc. 1^25. 

f . MR. MOORCROFT. 

Tb# death of this gentleman, we regret 
to 6nn, *from the following paragraph in 
t|||e Calcutta Gazette, is copftrmecE&f- 
“Q* pt. Wade, the political assistant at 
3Lood(anah, has received a letter from Mr. 
G. l|rebeck, dated Balkh, 6th Sept., 
which|states that Mr. Moorcroft, on leav- 
ing Bokhara, had separated from the rest 
of his party, for the purpose of proceeding 
to the district of Mcimuna in search of 
horsei, and that on his arrival at Andkho 
lie was attacked by a fever, which termi- 
nated his existence, at the latter place, on 
or about the 25th August. Mr. Trcheck 
himself had been labouring under severe 
sickness, but recent accounts from Cauhul 
mention that he had entirely recovered his 
health, and intended to join a cafiln on his 
return, to Hindostan.” 


The following official details are from 
the Calcutta Government Gazette. 

To the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, Goaarnor- 
Gcncral, &c. &tc. «&c. 

My fcord: I have the honour to acquaint your 
the engineers having reported to 
were prepared for commencing ope* 
riCWWBUPnst the town of Bhurtpore, 1 this 
mbcti^P advanced a force into the jungle, and took 
possession of the small places called Kuddum 
Kundee and Buldeo Singh's Garden, which afford 
cover for the troops, and on being joined by a 
covered way, will form the first parallel, at a dis- 
tance from the fort of about IKK) yar 's. I expect 
that this parallel, with a mortar battery of twenty 
pieces at the garden, and a gun-battery of six 
18-POunders at Kuddum Kundee, will be prepared 
by to-morrow morning, when we shall return their 
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Killed . . . i • • 0 

f. . rTwo severely, 

** x Wounded •• 3/ Sekgofone 

11th Regt.N.I. / j roan ampU- 

I L toted. 

£ Supp osed to be 
Missing . ... 2 J killed 'while 

* l l skirmishing. 

f Killed 0 

31st Ditto . . . . J " Wounded 1 • -Severely. 

Missing .... 0 


Return of Killed, Wounded, and Missing, of the 
out-lying picquct of II. M.’s 11th Light Dra- 
goons, and a foraging party of the 4th Light Ca- 


Corps. Distribution. 


Lieutenants. 

1 | 
J if 

<f 3 

Troopers and 
Privates. 

Horses. | 

0 

0 0 

() 

0 

1* 

0 0 

2 

4 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

4 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

_l 

1 0 1 1 

4 

JL 


II. M.’s 11th ( Killed 0 0 0 0 0 

Light Dra-4 , Wounded -. 1* 0 0 2 4 

goons .... I Missing .... 0 0 0 0 0 

^ ooooo 

CawSferVtl .Wefcnded • • 0 0 1 2 4 

Cavalry ‘-\ Miming .... 0 0 0 0 0 

I Total- • ~ (T 1 | 4 | 6 

W. L. WATSON, Adj. Gen. 

Head-Quarters, Camp before Bhurtpore, 
Dec. 20, 1025. 

To the Rt. Hon, Lord Amherst, Gov. Gen., &c. 

My Lord : I have the honour to acquaint your 
Lordship, that since my despatch of tne 23d inst. 
the works against <he town or Bhurtpore have pro- 
ceeded as regularly as I could have expected, and 
with very little opposition from the enemy, except 
on the night of the 24th, when the working parties 
were a good deal annoyed by the enemy’s match- 
lock men. 

On the morning of the 24th, a battery of eight 
lH-poundcrs, in firont of Kuddum Kundee, and 


I have Inclosed, for your Lordship’s information, 
a sketch of the country round Bhurtpore, shewing 
the encampment of the troops, and 1 hope to- 
morrow to be enabled to forward a plan of the in- 
tended works t in the mean time, I beg to observe, 
that our operations will, in the first instance, l>e 
directed against the north-east angle of the town. 

The return of casualties in the army this day 
has not yet been received; but no loss was ex- 
perienced in taking possession of the gound this 
morning, and though the enemy have kept up a 
constant lire during the day, it has been by no 
means injurious. 

A return of casualties, since the 14th inst. is 
herewith transmitted: our loss, at present, has 
been confined to a few casual shot from the fort at 
our reconnoitring parties, and some trifling skir- 
mishes with the enemy’s cavalry outside of the 
fort, who have endeavoured to harass our forag- 
ing parties. 

Being desirous of saving the women and children 
in tteJort from the horrors of a siege, I addressed 
a letter, on the 21st inst., to Dooijun Sail, calling 
upon him to send them out of the fort, promising 
them a safe conduct through our camp, and 
allowing him twenty-four hours’ for the purpose. 
Having pecelved an evasive reply, I have again 
sent ttUQi allowing him a further extension of 
the tone for twelve hours : to this letter I have not 
»V : -WSK!K» > »«BB»g. thou g h turnout have re. 


, ,&c. COMBERMERE. 

Before Bhurtpore, 


lH-poundcrs, in liront of Kuddum Kundee, and 
one ft-mortar, which in the course of the day was 
increased to fifteen, in front of Buldeo Singh’s 
garden, were opened ; and this morning the ad- 
vanced battery, between these positions, as shown 
In the sketch sent to your Lordship, was com- 
pleted with five 18-pounders and five 24-pounders, 
at a distance from the north-east angle of about 
250 yards ; by means of which the defences on the 
east face of the work, as far as the large projecting 
bastion, have been, in a great measure, destroyed. 

The approach from Buldeo Singh’s garden to* 
wards tne north face of the town will be com- 
menced this night. 

I beg to enclose a return of casualties to the 
24th inst., inclusive. I fear that I shall be for *■' 
some time deprived of the very efficient service* - 
of Capt. Smith, of the engineers, who has unfor- \ 
Ornately received a severe contusion on the left . 
shoulder, from a spent shot from a jingal. 

I likewise transmit, for your Lordship’s infor- 
mation, a copy of my second letter to Dooijun ■ 
Sal, with his reply, by which your Lordship will ; 
perceive that my endeavours to save the unfortu- '* 
nate women and children have failed. SeveraL 

S ots, with their families, have, however, escaped* 
nn the town. 

1 have the honour to be, Ac. 

COMBERMERE. 

General Return of Casualties in the Army befoie 
Bhurtpore, from the 23d to the 25th of Dec. 
1825, inclusive. 

M nfWn X8S& j. 

♦ Lieut. Wymer, slightly wounded. 
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w and niad o’clock last night : 

and after fueling the picauetson Arrah road, fell 


Skhmtifi hotafl^iUetL 1 taper. , . Amdbetween eight 

Foot artillery -killed, I sepoy ; wounded, l to- and after feeling th r _„ 

“** , * * bock undertake walla of the fort until eleven 

andmfaenr, andengincers — killed,; 1 se- «eo’clock, when they endeavoured'to force their way 

1 — *“ J — by the Koombeer road, and between the. villages 

of Murwarra and Bussie. They were obliged to 
retire in the direction of the fort, with the lots of 
30 er 40 men killed, 15 wounded^ audio? prisoner*. 
Ten or twelve succeeded in forcing their way 
through** part of the camp. 

I regret to add, Capt. Chambers? commanding 
the 9tn light cavalry, with Capt. Palmer ana 
Lieut. Brooke, have been wounded; Capt Pal- 
mer severely, by sabre cuts on the arm and leg. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. W. SLEIGH, Brig.Gen. commanding Cav. 

The following additional particulars 
respecting the siege are from the Madras 
Courier of January 24 : — 

We are sorry to perceive that a sergeant, 
named Herbert, of the artillery, deserted 
to the enemy on the 27th, and that the 
effects of his treachery were very apparent 
on the following day, in the superior prac- 
tice of the enemy's guns : lie was twice 
seen pointing the guns of the fort against 
the post occupied by the Commander-in- 
chiefs head-quarters. One of the shots 
struck a tree under which his Lordship's 
breakfast tent was pitched : and others 
killed two or three Europeans and some 
natives, who were standing close to the 
tent. Sergeant Herbert is described as an 
intrepid, clever man ; and it is said he di- 
rects the enemy’s guns, and does a great 
deal of mischief ; but as he exposes him- 
self greatly on the walls, it is hoped that 
some of the matchlock-men, who are on 
the look-out for him, will soon deprive 
the enemy of his very able assistance. JjTjq 
shall, however, he sorry if the 
killed by our shot — such a death is far too 
good for him. 

Private letters of the 31st ult. describe 
tbe rapid progress of our approaches and 
batteries : forty, eighteen, and twenty- 
four pounders had opened on the north- 
east curtain, and two mortar batteries on 
the citadel and palace. The enemy’s works 
have been found to be exceedingly strong, 
and the walls are so solid, that they re- 
quire an immense deal of battering. 

The following is an extract of a letter, 
dated the Slst ult., giving the latest in- 
telligence which has been received from 
Bhurtpore. It gives the exact state of our 
batteries, and of the situation of the ene- 
my : — “ The place cannot be taken with 
so much facility as was expected, so it has 
been found necessary to send to Agra for 
more heavy guns.” 

Following is also a letter from Allaha- 
bad, giving some valuable information. 
Our conteuiporary of the ITurkaru , to 
whom the latter letter is addressed, has 
much faith in the opinion of his corres- 
pondent, and anticipates tougher work 
than he had any idea of before : — 

“ Allahabad , Jan . 3, 1826. — You are 
under a very great mistake in stating that 
Bhurtpore will be easily taken, as the 
opinion of the best engineers is, that it 


poy ; wounded, 1 contain, 2 naicks, and 13sepoys. 

Pioneers— killed, a sepoys ; wounded, 1 sergeant, 
1 naick, and 11 sepoys. 

H.M.’s 14th fbot — wounded, 1 private. 

6th regt., N.I.—! killed, 1 sepoy; wounded, 8 se- 

I.— wounded, 3 sepoys. 

23d regt. N.I. — wounded, l havildar and 4 se- 

**35th regt. N.I. — killed, 1 sepoy; wounded, 2 
repays. 

60th regt. N.I. — wounded, 1 ensign. 

Names of the officers wounded— Capt. Smith, 
engineers ; and Ens. Ceils. 

W. L. WATSON, Adj. Gen. of the Army. 

Head- Quarters, Camp before Bhurtpore, 
Dec. 2!), 11125. 

To the lit. lion. Lord Amherst, dec. fee. fee. 

My Lord : I have the honour to acquaint your 
Lordship, that the engineers were employed from 
the night of the 26th inst. (the date of my last des- 
patch) until the morning of the 20th, in forming 
the approach to and constructing a battery bearing 
on the north face of the north-cast angle of the 
town, at a distance of about 250 yards from the 
walls ; and on the same afternoon the battery was 
armed with four 10- pounders and eight 24- 
pounders; last night a second parallel, connecting 
the two advanced batteries, was commenced, and 
Is now completed. 

The next work intended is to run a trench to 
the southward, and construct a battery, bearing 
on the curtain to the southward of the large 
northern bastion. 

I beg to acquaint your Lordship, that on the 
evening of the 26th, a small party of the enemy’s 
horse effected their escape from the west of the 
town. An attempt having been again made by 
about 200 horsemen, on tne night of the 27 th, 
they were attacked by our picquets, and nearly all 
either killed or taken prisoners. I regret to ob- 
serve, that three officers were wounded on this 
occasion, though, otherwise, our loss was trivial. 

Enclosed I transmit, for your Lordship’s infor- 
mation, Brigadier General Sleigh’s report of the 
affair. 

I have likewise the honour to inclose a return of 
the casualties in this army since the 26th inst., 
inclusive. 

I have the iionour to be, &c. 

COMBERMERE. 

General Return of Casualties In the Army before 

Bhurtpore, from the 26th to 29th Dec. 1025, in- 
clusive. 

Camp, 3ftth Dec. 1825. 

Hone artillery— killed, 1 sepoy ; wounded 1 pri- 
vate. 

H.M.’s 16th lancers— wounded, 3 privates; mis- 
slngp 1 private* 

0th regt. light cavalry — wounded, 2 captains, 1 
subaltern, 1 sepoy. 

Skinner’s horse — wounded, 1 havildar. 

Foot artillery— killed, 1 private, 1 sepoy; wound- 

Sap^rs and miners— wounded, 1 jemadar, 1 ha- 
1 seijeant, 1 pri- 


vildar, 7 sepoys. 

H.M.’s 59th regt.— wounded, 
vale. 

Slst N. I.— wounded, 3 sepoys. 

31st N.I — killed, 1 sepoy. 

32d N. I.— killed, 1 sepoy; wounded, S-B&lcks, 
6 sepoys. 

37th N.I. — killed, 1 sepoy; wounded 3 sepoys. 
58th N.I.—' wounded, 2 sepoys. 

63d N.I. — killed, 1 sepoy ; wounded, 1 naick, 4 

"SSEoor detach.— wounded, 1 sepoy. 

Name* of Officers wounded . 

9th regt. L.C.— Capt. Chambers, slightly; Capt. 
Palmer, severely; Lieut. Brooke, slightly. 

W. L. WATSON, Adj. Gen. 

To Lieut* CoL Watson, Adjutant-General. 

Camp, Muxowara, 28th Dec. 1825. 
Sir: For the information of his Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief, 1 have the honour to report, that 
about 880 of the enemy ’s horse left the Futtell 
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is s trin lg M K tfeatf any pfkde %fet attadktd in 
India jandithas more cannon, and welt 
served also, dtf the enemy's side. It is *■ 
expected they will defend tfiem selves to 
the last. Thtf army consists of 8,000 
caVaby arid'24,000 infantry. The artillery 
in camp, dhthfe 23d ult. , consisted^ six- 
teen 24-pctatiders, twenty 18-pounders, 
four 1 ^-pounders, twelve 8 -inch howitzers, 
two 13-inch mortars, twelve 10-incli ditto, 
forty-six 8-inch ditto, thirty-four liorse- 
ariillery guns, and sixteen foot ditto. Ten 
more 18-pounders were sent for from Agra, 
Oil the 23d ult.*' 

A very fortunate capture of grain, be- 
longing to the Rajah, had been made, 
which had greatly reduced the price of 
that article in the camp. We are glad 
to learn that both Captains Forbes and 
Smith, of the engineers, are fast recover- 
ing. 

*#* We have inserted in our present 
number a sketch of the place, and of the 
positions of the different corps (referred 
to in the first of the preceding despatches 
from Lord Combermere), from a lithogra- 
phic print executed in India. — Ed. A. J. 

Just as this sheet was passing the press, 
a despatch from Bombay, dated February 
4, brought by the Lonach , was receiv- 
ed at the East-India House, announc- 
ing the fall of this fortress. It was taken 
by storm on th^ 18tli January : the citadel 
surrendered at discretion the same even- 
iog. The usurper, Doorjun Sal, and his 
son, %ere prisoners, with the whole of 
their army. The official despatch contains 
no details of the loss sustained by the Bri- 
tish troops ; report states that it amounted 
to 500 men and 18 officers: but this 
must be mere conjecture, as the despatch, 
which appears to have been sent off in a 
hurry, includes no particulars beyond those 
above given. 

The military operations against this cele- 
brated fortress have thus occupied little 
more than five weeks since the British 
army appeared before it ; and only twenty- 
five days since our artillery opened upon 
the walls. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 12. At Delhi, the lady of Capt. C. T. Wild, 
of a son. 

19. At Chandemagore, the lady of Capt. A. B. 
Benoist, of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. Joseph Oliver, Senior, sub* 
assist, on the great trigonometrical survey, of a' 
son. 

Dec. 21. Mrs. J. B. Cornelius, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. P. M. David, of a daughter. 

22. The lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq,, of Ba- 
laam, of a daughter. 

29. Mrs. J. D r Crus, of a son. 

30. At Dlnapore, the lady of Lieut. G» Bar- 
rows*, 45th N.I., of a son. 


Dec. 15. At fiaieiny, H. S. BrihM«noh/&a„ 
civil service, to Amelia, eldest daughter of W* 
Cowell. Esq. * civil service. 

. 19. At Berhampore, Capt. G. D. Wilkinson, 
28th regt. N.I., to Miss Beaty, only daughter of 
the late F. Beaty. Esq., R.N. ' . 

23. At St. John’s Cathedral, Ms. D. Thomson, 
junior assistant In the lithographic press, and only 
son of D. Thomson, Esq., to Miss n. Farmer, of 
the European Female Orphan Asylum. 

— At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. G. Kallonas to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the late J. Batty#, 
Esq., civil service. 

— At Dacca, J. Cachlck, Esq., to Mias D. C. 
Sarkies. 

2 7- D. Batter, Esq., M.D.; asslsLaurg. H.C.’s 
service, to Mias E. T. Morrison. 

31. At St. John's Cathedral, Capt. Q. White, of 
the ship Sherburne, to Miss E. D» Adams. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 10. At Kurnaul, Mr. M. Campbell, a native 
of Dublin, overseer of the Delhi canal. 

12. At Meerut, F. M. Goad, daughter of the 
late M. T. Whish, Esq., civil service, aged four 
years. t . , , 

— At Arracan, Assist.surg. Harrison, in medical 
charge of H.M.'a 54th regt. 

15. At Hamecrpore, Fortnam Herbert, infant 
son of Lieut. Col. G. H. Gall, commanding 8th L.C, 

22. The infant daughter of Mr. J. B. Cornelius. 

23. At Moonghyr, the infant son of Mr. G. Col- 
lisa, aged 11 months. 

24. At Dinga Banga, Mr. D. A. Thomson, aged 

24. 

20. Mrs. L. Carrow, relict of the late Capfc 
Jean Carrow. 

31. Mrs. Rosalie Linstcdt, widow of the late 
Lieut. W. Lindstadt, Bengal military establish- 
ment. 

Jan. 1. In Chowringliee, H. M. Elliot, Esq., 
fourth son of the Right Hon. H. Elliot, late Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George. 

2. Mrs. R. II. Money, relict of the late H. W, 
Money, Esq., aged 25. 

Lately , At Bcnooolen, Mrs. Banks, aged 45. 


Jttalrras. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

DRIVERS AND DRAUGHT BULLOCKS TOR THE 
SERVICE OP THE EUROPEAN ARTILLERY. 

Fort St. George , Sept. 23,' 1825.— The 
lion, the Governor in Council has resolved 
that eight companies or karkanahs of dri- 
vers and draught bullocks, consisting of 
one darogah, four chowdries, eighty drivers^ 
and one hundred and sixty draught bul- 
locks each, shall be raised for the service 
of the European foot artillery under this 
presidency. 

' The drivers to be raised and orga- 
nized under instructions which the com- 
mandant of artillery will receive from 
head-quarters; their height not being under 
five fee t four inches, nor their. age below 
1 8 nor above 28 years. 

The drivers and cattle to be under the 
general control of the senior officer of sr- 
. tillery wherever they may be stationed ; 
but in special charge of the officers com- 
manding the companies of fopt artillery, 
to which they may be attached. 

The drivers to be subject tqthe rules ;gjf ” 
military discipline, and to the apticla* of 

war : 
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war; and are not to be discharged from 
.the service but under authority from head- 

r triers. Those who may be disabled in 
execution of their duty, or wounded 
in action, to be eligible to the pension 
list ; jttid the families of drivers killed in 
action will be entitled to pensions, the 
same as the heirs of sepoys. 

INTEREST ON ESTATES OP PERSONS DECEASED. 

Fort. St. George, Dec . 19, 1825. — No- 
tice is hereby given, that no interest will 
be allowed, as heretofore, on cash deposit- 
ed lienceforward in the Hon. Company's 
treasury at Fort St. George, by order of 
the Supreme Court, on account of suits 
or the estates of persons who have died 
intestate. 

Also, that from and after the 30th day 
of April 1826, interest will cease to he 
paid on all cash now so deposited on ac- 
count of suits, excepting only such sums 
as it shall be certified to government by 
the Supreme Court at the expiration of 
that period cannot be invested without loss 
to the parties interested therein ; on which 
sums the present rate of iuterest will con- 
tinue to be allowed till they shall be repaid 
to the parties entitled to receive them. 

The present rate of interest will also 
continue to be paid on nil cash now de- 
posited by order of the Supreme Court, on 
account of the estates of persons who have 
died intestate, until the same shall be paid 
out. 

Published by order of the Hon. the 
Governor in Council. 

AUGMENTATION TO THE AHMV. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 2, 1826. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council having re- 
solved that four extra regiments of native 
infantry shall be raised for the service of 
this presidency, is pleased to request that 
the officer commanding the army in chief 
will give the necessary orders for their im- 
mediate formation. 

Each regiment to consist of ten compa- 
nies of the same strength and establishments 
in all respects (excepting the European 
officers and subidar major) as a regiment 
of native infantry of tlie line. 

Each regiment will be commanded by a 
captain commandant, with one adjutant, 
one quarter-master, interpreter, and pay- 
master, being subaltern officers. 

The extra regiments will be raised at 
the following stations, viz. 1st extra regt. 
at Palamcottah ; 2d extra regt. at Bdnga . 
lore.; 3d extra regt. at Cuddapah; 4th 
extra regt. at Ellorc. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council also 
directs, that the extra regts. shall be paid, 
clothed, and equipped in the same manner 
as the regular regts. of this establishment, 
and that the commanding officers and staff 
shall draw the same staff pay and al- 
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lowafices as the officer commanding and 
the regimental commissioned staff of a 
regular regt. of native infantry. 

The Hon; the Governor in Council is 
further pleased to direct, that all the regts. 
of native infantry (not on foreign service), 
including the four extra regts., shall be 
immediately recruited five additional men 
per company, making tlie establishment of 
those regts., each 950 privates. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council also 
authorizes an addition of fen men and 
horses, with saddles and horse appoint- 
ments complete, to the establishment of 
each troop of the 1st regt. of Light Ca- 
valry, together with a further addition of 
100 men and horses, witli saddles and 
horse appointments complete, to be borne 
as supernumeraries on the strength of tlie 
1st regt. Light Cavalry, to supply casual- 
ties in the squadrons of that regt. em- 
ployed in Ava. These new levies to he 
recruited, trained, and organized with the 
detachment of the 1st regt. of Cavalry at 
Arcot, and to be borne on the strength of 
the troops composing that detachment 
until further orders. 


L1FUT. GFN. DOWSER. 

Ilea i- Q n arters, Choultry Main, Jan. 16, 
1825. — It is with feelings of attachment 
and regret, cheered by the pride of ho- 
nourable recollections, that Lieut. Gen. 
Bowser, for the last time, addresses the 
army of Fort St. George. 

The ties of more than half a century, 
during which he has had the honour of 
being associated in the interests of tlie 
officers and soldiers of that army, must 
necessarily be strong ; and, in offering 
them the tribute of his sincere admiration, 
and the gage of his perfect regard and 
esteem, he can temper the painful feeling 
of permanent separation by the knowledge 
and recollection alone, that this gallant and 
distinguished army is at the very zenith of 
its glory and reputation, and that the same 
army which aided tlie exploits of a Coote, 
and witnessed the dawn of a Wellington's 
career, should, at this epoch, be proving 
itself equally zealous, devoted, and effi- 
cient in a new and unusual service, where- 
in the strong ties of caste, and prejudices 
of habits and customs, have vanished be- 
neath the touch of discipline and attach- 
ment to the service, and that valour, which 
had hitherto been almost limited to the nar- 
row confines of a country, lias proved itself 
of general application wherever required or 
directed. With the proud consciousness 
of having shared tlie dangers and honours 
of such an army, and being the oldest 
soldier serving in India, Lieut. Gen. 
Bowser now bids his comrades a last, 
a heartfelt, and an affectionate farewell ! 
acknowledging, with a grateful recollec- 
tion, the zeal, ability, and public spirit by 

5 I which 
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Which he lias been aided iir hifr dtities by 
^4hf^|r.ipd<de|^ft|Tien^% who are alike 
distinguished for a higlitirflitarypride and 
ambition 4 to maintain the tiistingnished 
lte^ntdtfinrof the army in all its branches. 


Attlk«urg.>. MMer directed to place lilmself 
under, orders of ftteDT surgeon with fieid fqree in 
Dooab. 

Ocr. 37*— Brev. Capt. F* H. M. Wheeler, aoth 
N.L, to be 2d In command of 1st hah pioneers, v. 
Shaw resigned. 

Oct. 20— Lieut. J. Hptchings, 33d N.I., app. to 
lat bat. pioneers. 


Civil. ANOINTMENTS. 

Nov. to.' Mr. J. d. Scott, assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Malabar. 

17. Mr. j. A. Casamaijor, to officiate as resident 
faMynotfe. 

24. Mr. R. Paternoster, assistant to principal cob 
lector and magistrate of Malabar. 

Dec. 15. Mr. E. Gordon, sheriff of Madras for 
the ensuing year. 

Jan. 12. Mr. J. Deere, third judge of. Provincial 
Court of Appeal and circuit for centre division. 

: Mr. A. D. Campbell, third member of Board of 
Revenue. 

Mr. G. J. Waters, Judge and criminal judge of 
Chlttore. 

Mr. J. M. Macleod, Tamil translator to govern- 
ment. 

Mr. James Thomas, deputy accountant general 
1 Military department. 

Mr. F. Lascclles, register to Provincial Court of 
Appeal and circuit for western division. 

Mr. C. P. Brown, register to Zlllah Court of 
Cuddapah. 

Mr. J. Goldingham, deputy Tamil translator to 
government. 

Mr. A. Freese, head assistant to principal col- 
lector and magistrate in northern division of Arcot. 

10. Mr. J. Clulow, head assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Bellary. 

Mr. H. Williams, assistant to principal collector 
^nd magistrate of Canara. 

Mr. S. Crawford, assistant to principal collector 
and magistrate of southern division of Arcot. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

For* St. George , Sept. 30, 1826. — 2d Kurop. Rcgt. 
Lieut. J. P. Puget to be adj., v. Stewart prom. 

Oct . 4.— Mai. Gen. Sewell permitted to resign 
command of Mysore div. of army from date of his 
embarkation for Europe. 

Oct. 7-— Lieut. Col. H. G. fi. Taylor, 32d N.I., 
to be town maj. of Fort St. George, v. Scott ad- 
mitted to off-reckoning fund ; — also to officiate as 
government agent at Cnepauk. 

Ocf. 1L — Cavalry. Sen. Maj. T. H. S. Conway, 
from 8th L.C., to be licut. col., v. Macleod dec. ; 
2fld May. 

Ilf* N.I. Sen. Ena. S. Carr to be lieut., v. Bis- 
coe dec.; 26th Nov. 

Head-Quarter *, Sept. 30. — Assist.surg. G. B. Mac- 
donell app. to 50th N.I., and Assifeusurg. A. Ewart 
directed to place himself under gar. surg. of Ban- 
galore. 

Ocf. 1.— Ens. T. G. Silver, 20th, removed at his 
own request to Kith N.I. 

Ocf. 4. — Surg. Sir T. Sevestrc removed (torn 1st 
N.I. to 4th Bat. Artil. ; and As»lst.surg. T. Thom- 
son from 29th to 1st N.I. 

Oct. 9 .—Removal*. Col. Maj. Gen. H. Webber 
from 43d to 33d N.I., and Lieut. Col. Com. M. c. 
Pereira from latter to former. Lieut. Col. T. 
Stewart from 43d to 32d N.I., and Lieut. Col. H. 
G. A. Taylor, from latter to former. Lieut. Col. 
T. Webster from lstto KlthN.I., and Lieut. Col. 
J. Nixon from latter to former. 

Oct. 14— 9fA Madrae Brigade (1st and 32d regt. 
N.I. under embarkation from Ava), Lieut. Col. T. . 
Stewart, 3dN.L, to command ; Capt. H. Wiggins, 
36th N.I., doing duty In Ava, to be brig. maj. ; 
and Capt H. Smith, 1st N.I., to act as brig. maj. 
until Cant. Wiggins Joins. 

jbfcnt. G. fi. Sines, 31st, Lieut J. Drover, 19th, 
«Kd Kto J. ypi Rickards, 2lsi, to Join and embark 
WlMiri'iVaMN./. 


Fort St. George, Oct. 14—6*5 L.C. Sen. Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) Ji Logan to be capt, and Sen. Com. 
W. P. Deas to be lieut., v, Woolf dec. ; 80th Sept. 

Artillery. Sen. lst-Lleut. F. Blundell to be capt, 
v.. Lamb dec. s Slat Aug. 

Ocf. 14. — Lieut J. Johnstone, 3d N.I., to be a 
temp, sub-assist, com. gen. 

4fA L.C. Sen. Capt J. J. Meredith to he mq)., 
from 17th Feb., in sue. to Gillespie prom. ; Sen. 
Lieut. D. Macleod to be capt., and Sen. Cora. E. 
W. Ravenseroft to be lieut. from 28th May, v. 
Bridges dec. 

Infantry. Sen. Maj. G. Maunsel], from 5th N.I., 
to be Lieut. Col., v. Wissett dec. ; 4th Oct 
Mi N.I. Sen. Capt. R. Guillc to be maj, j Sen. 
Lieut. (Br. Capt.) J. G. Mitford to lie capt.; and 
Sen. Etis. A. Mackenzie to be lieut, in sue. to 
Maunsell prom. ; 4th Oct. 

Oct. 21 — Mr. E. N. Freeman admitted to Inf., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Oct. 25 — Maj. Gen. Sir T. Pritzler to command 
Mysore division of army. 

Oct. 28.— Lieut D. Bab I ng ton to be adj. to 17th 
N.I., v. Fullerton resigned. 

Lieut. J. A. Russell to be adj. to 32d N.I., v. 
Rowlandson permitted to return to Europe. 

Assist.surg. W. K. Hay to be gar. assist surg. of 
Vellore, v. Wilson dec. 


Head-Quarters , Ocf. 23. — Capt. J. C. Stedman, 
34th, to do duty with 32d N.I. under orders for 
foreign service. 

Oct. 24. — Lieut A. M‘Lcod,5th, to do duty with 
1st L.C., under orders for foreign service; Lieut 
J. C. Glover, 13th, to do dutv with 12th N.I., 
ditto; Lieut T. Stockwell, 28th, to do duty with 
32d N.I., ditto; and Ens. R.S. M. Sprye, 9th, to 
do duty with 32d N.I., ditto. 

Nov. 1.— Ens. C. J. Farr an to do duty 33d N.I. 


Fort St. George , Nov. 1 — Lieut W. M lines, 7th 
L.C., to be adj. to hon. Governor’s Body Guard. 

Assist. Commissary E. Atkinson to be a dep. 
com. of ordnance. 

Capt J. Dalgaims, 19th N.I., permitted to enter 
service of Rajah of Nagpoor as commandant of 
Nagpoor Brigade. 

Assist.surg. Thornton permitted to accept em- 
ployment in service of Hajah of Nagpoor. 

Capt. H. W. White, 7th N.I., to be assift. qu. 
inast. gen. ; and Capt. J. Ker, 33d N.I., to be 
assist, adj. gen. to Madras troops In Ava l from 31st 
March. 

Nov. 4.— Capt. J. Chisholmc, of artil., to be 
dep. com. of stores with light field div. of Hydera- 
bad Subsid. Force at Jaulnah, v. Whynyates, re- 
signed. ' % 

23d L. Inf. Lieut. W. D. Barclay to be qu. mast., 
Interp., and pay mast., from 30tn Sept., v. Otbb 
permitted to return to Europe. Lieut* 9. Kin- ‘ 
lock to be adj. from 30th Sept., v. Barclay. 

Cadets admitted. Messrs. T. Maclean, M. R. 
Taynton, E. Wardroper, and J. T. . Phflpqt, fpr 
inf., and prorn. to ensigns. 

Nov. a— Lieut. H. N. Noble, 40th N.I, to ha 
an assist, surveyor of 2d class. 

Lieut. Col. E. W. Snow, of Inf., permitted to 
place his service at disposal of government of Fort; 
Cornwallis. . . . 

Nov. 11.— £ieut. G. A. Brodle, 3d L.C„ to art as < "■ 
brigade maj. to troops in northern div. of army, ■* 
during absence of Capt. Jones. - * 1 

3 d L.C. Lieut. B. A. Langley to act as adj. dur- 
ing employment of Lieut. Broaie on other duty. . 

4th Ih, C. Lieut. W. Sinclair to be qu.. mast, 
interp., and paym., v. Macleod prom. Lieut, t. 
Anderson to be adj., v. Sinclair. 
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MM NX. Ens, J. Gordon to be ad)., v. Boldero 
resigned. 

Slrf N.l. Lieut. O. fit. John to be qu. roast., 
Interp. and paym., v. Ruddlman resigned.. 

Ordnance Dep. Assist Com. D. Hooker to be 
dep. com. at Quilon, v. Bred in dec. Den. Assist 
Com. G. Gibson to be Assist com., and attached 
to arsenal of Fort St. George, v. Hooker. — Tr. 
Qu. Mast B. Henderson, 1st brig. Horse Artil., to 
be dep. assist, com. at Vlzagapatam, v. Gibson. 

. Lieut Cot G. Cadell, of Inf., to be dep. adl. 
gen. of army, v. Snow; Capt. B. R. Hitchins, 7th 
N.L, to be assist, adj. gen. of army, v. Cadell ; 
and Capt H. P. Keighly, 3d L.C., to act as assist, 
ad), gen. during absence of Capt Hitching.— Lieut. 
T. Thomson, 36th N.I., to act as dep. judge adv. 
gen. during employment of Capt. Keighley. — 
Lieut ■ E. Dyer, 40th N.I., to be assist, in adj. 
gen.'s departm., v. Hitchins. 

Cant. J. Wallace, 40th N.I., to be postmaster 
to field force in Dooab. 

■ SthN.I. Sen. Capt C. Herbert to be maj. ; Sen. 
Lieut. J. H. Winbolt to be capt, and Sen. Ens. 
H. Reaver to be lieut, in sue. to Mansell prom. ) 
4th Oct 

Surg. J. Macleod to have medical charge of Male 
Asylum and of Police. — Aasistsurg. Lawder to have 
medical charge of Black Town and gaols, and of 
Nat Inf. 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 8 . — Removals of Lleut.Cots. 
G. Maunsell <late prom.), to 10th N.I.; A. Fair, 
from lrtth to 10th do.; T. Webster, from 10th to 
5th do. ; and 11. Durand, from 5th to 30th do. 

Nov. 0. — Removals and Postings of Assist. Surge. 
J. 11. Alexander from 45th N.l., to I), troop 1st 
brig, horse artil. ; D. FalconcT from 1st brig, horse 
artil., toC. troop 2d brig, ditto; W. M. Sutherland 
to 48th N.l. ; A. War rand to 21st do.; Q. Jamie- 
son to 6th do. ; P. Miller to 5th do. ; G. W. SchenJ- 
man to 45th do. ; W. C«. Owen to 24tli do. ; T. 
Taplin to 30th do. 

Cavalry. Maj. Gen. and Col. Sir T. Dallas re- 
moved from 4th to 5th regt. ; anil Maj. Cicn. and 
Col. Sir J. Dovcton from latter to former.— Lieut. 
Col. T. H. S. Conway (late prom.) posted to 5th 
L.C. 

Fort St. George , Nov. 15. — Lieut. T. B. Chalon, 
33*1 N.I., to be qu. mast., Interp., and paym. to 
Inf. Recruiting Dep At at Wallajahbad, v. Wood- 
fall proceeding on foreign service. 

Maj. Gen. Jasper Nlcolls to command northern 
division of army. — Lieut. Col. D. C. Kenny to 
command northern division until further orders, v. 
Ilawker. 

Nov . 22. — Capt. W. T. Drcwry, of eng., to be 
superintend, engineer with Nagpoor Subsid. Force. 
—Lieut. C. E. Faber to officiate as superintend, 
engineer at Jaulnah under directions of' Capt. 
Drewry. 

36M N.l . Lieut. G. C. Whitlock to act as qu. 
mast., interp., and paym., during absence of Lieut. 
Thomson on other duty.— T. R. Barton to act os 
adj. 

Capt. R. Butler, 21st N.I., Incapacitated for re- 
suming his place in regular army until pleasure of 
Hon. Court of Directors be known, he not having 
reported his return until more than five years from 
date of his furlough. 

Artillery. Sen. Capt. J. G. Bonner to be mai., 
and Sen. 1st- Lieut. J. Wynch to be capt., v. Wil- 
kinson dec.; 12th Nov. 

Hbad-Quarters, ' Nov. 14> — Cadets appointed to do 
duty. Ens. T. Maclean, E. N. Freeman, and M. 
R. Taynton, with 33d N.L ; E. Wardroper with 
21st do. ; and J. T. Phllpot with 24th do. 

Nov. 23. — Ens. J. Dickson, 50th N.I., app. to 
rifle corps. 

Removals and postings in Artillery . ' Maj. W. 
Morison from 1st horse brig, to 1st bat. artil. ; 
Maj. W. Cullen from 2d do. to3d do. ; Maj. J. H. 
Frith from 3d bat. artil. to 2d horse brig. ; Maj. J. 
G. Bonner (late prom.) to 1st do. ; Capt. J. Wynch 
(do*h 4th bat. artil. 

Fort' St, George, Nov. 25.-22 d N.l. Sen. Ens. A. 
T. Bridge to be Jleut., v. Whitlock dec. ; 18th Oct. 

40M N.l. Sen. Lleut.{Br. Cajit.) J. Wright to be 
capt., 9 »d Sen. Ens. G. P. Cameron to be lieut., v. 
Caariet dec. ; 14th Nov. 


. To be Brets OtpH. EleMa. ji Mbciffthfe*, 
and J, Kerr, 33d N.L. 

Mr. C. Jameson admitted an asslsU surg. • . . ■ t 
A sslstsurg. J. Smith app. to Zillah of Cqmba- 
conum, v. Stevenson dec. 

Nov. 29. — 10 th N.l. Sen. Ens. J. Sinclair to be 
lieut., v. Brett dec. ; 25th Oct. 

Doc. 2. — 7th L.C. Lieut. A. W. LawrericC to be 
qu. mast., interp., and paym., v. Watkins resigned. 

15th N.l. Lieut. C. A* Browne to be adj., v. 
Bishop permitted to return to Europe; and Lieut. 
J. E. Chauvel to be qu. mast., interp., and paym., 
v. Browne. 

Lieut. F. W. Fairbrass, 17th N.L, to be adj. to 
inf. Recruiting DepOt, v. Browne. 

40 th N.l. Lieut. C. Wilford to be qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Wright prom.; and Lieut. 

G. H. Harper to be adj., v. Wilford. 

Lieut. Yalland, of artil., permitted to place his 
services at disposal of resident of Hyderabad. 

Head-Quarters , Dec. 5. — Cant. D. Walker re- 
moved from 2d to 4th Nat.Vct.Bat., and Capt. R. 
J. Marr from latter to former. 

Removals in Artillery. Maj. Gen. and Col. R. 
Bell from 2d horse brigade to 4th bat., and Col. 
Sir J. Sinclair from latter to former: Cant. W. T. 
Brett from 4th to 2d bat. ; Capt. A. Crawford from 
2d to 3d bat ; Cant. H. Gregory from 3d to 2d bat. ; 
Cap;. F. Blundell from 2d to 3d bat. ; lst-Lieut. J. 

H. Gunthorpc from 3d to 2d horse brig. ; and 2d- 
Lieut. J. Maitland from 2d bat. to first horse bri- 
gade. 

Dec. 0. — Assist.surgs. W.M. Sutherland removed 
from 48th to 36th N.I., and T. Taplin from latter 
to former. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 0. — Capt. J. Nash, 42d 
N.I., to act ns brig. maj. to centre div. of army, v. 
Shawe proceeding on foreign service. 

Dec. 9 .—5th N.l. Lieut. T. Perrier to be adj., v. 
Winbolt prom. 

Dec. 13. — Lieut. J. C. Paterson, of artil., re- 
admitted on cstab. from 18th Nov. 

Dee. 10.— Capt. J. T. Hammond, 22d Nov., to 
lie a surveyor of 1st class in survey branch of qu. 
mast. gen.'s dep. with Madras troops in Ava, from 
1st Nov. 

Fmgineers. Sen. Maj. W. Gerrard to be lieut. 
col., and Sen. Capt. R. E. Milboume to be inaj-, 
v. Cleghorn dec., 7th June. Sen. lst-Lieut. A. 
Lawc to be capt., v. Proby dec. ; 9th Aug. 

Dec. 20 — 23d N.l. Sen. Ens. H. T. OgUvie to be 
lieut., v. Perks dec. ; 16th Dec. 

Sikh N.l. Sen. Ens. C. A. Roberto to be lieut., v. 
Mcmardlere discharged ; 9th Dec. 

Capt. D. Allan, 2d L.C., transf. to inv. estab. 
Com. G. T. Rishworth, 5th L.C., permitted to 
resign service of Hon. Comp. 

His Majesty's Hr eve t. Maj. Gens. Sir T. Dallas. 
A. Cuppage, A. Dyer, C. Comer, T. Clarke, J. 
Cuppagc, and C. Rumley, to be lieut. generals— 
Cols. J. Leith, F. Pierce, and W. H. Hewitt, to 
maj. gens. — Lieut. Col. J. L. Caldwell to be col. 

Head-Quarters , Dee. 9. — Ens. F. W. Hoffman 
removed from . 12th to loth N.L; and Ens. J. F. 
Elliot from 17th to 10th N.L 
j)ec. 14— Lieut.Col. V. Blacker removed from 
7th to 5th L.C., and Lieut.Col. W. Dickson posted 
to 7th L.C. 

Dec. 21— Lieut. J. P. Woodward, 9th N.L, app. 
to lit bat. pioneers, v. Milne proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. J. Aldritt removed from 2d to 1st bat. 
artillery. 

Dec. 24— Capt. D. Allan app. to 2d nat. vet. bat. 
at Cuddalore. 

Fort St. George, Dec. 20— Maj. R. E. Milboume. 
of eng., to’ be acting chief engineer with a scat at 
Military Board. 

Capt. D. Sim, of eng., to be Inspector general 
of civil estimates. .. .. 

Dec. 23— Maj. Gen. Hall to have command of 
southern division of army. W 

Maj. Gen. W. H. Hewitt, placed on general staff 
of army of Fort St. George, and appointed to 
command troops in ceded districts. 

5 12 


Lieut. 
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» >LJtufc‘GoVJ» Nixon, nt ixiL* to toe Judge adv. 
gen., pt army, v. Leith prom.' 

Lieut. Col. F. I*. Stewart, of inf. to act as Judge 
43* gen. during absence of Lieut. Col. Nixoa on 
foreign service. 

Ar$l* Lisat. 4, Aldiitt to be au. mast, interp. 
®pd paym. to 1st bat., V. Blundell prom. Lieut. 
J.G. B. Bell to lie adj. to 2d bat., v. Aldritt. 
Lieut. G. Middlecoat to act as adj- to 2d bat during 
bbseuce of Llpuf. Bell bn foreign service. 

Capt. F^ Blundell, of artll., to act as commis- 
sary of stores at Caimanore, during absence of 
Capt. Brett. 

. 2 6th Nil. Lieut. J. Mann to be adj., v. Sparrow 
permitted to return to Europe. 

2d L.C. Sen. Lieut. Brev. Capt. J. Morlson to be 
Capt., and Sen. Corn. W. T. Boddam to be lieut., 
v. Allan inval. 21st Dec. 

Infantry, Sen. Lieut. Col. J. Mackenzie to be 
lieut. col. com., v. Macdowall killed in action ; 
17th Nov. Sen. Maj. J . Ford, from 2 d rest., to be 
lieut col. in sue. to Mackenzie prom.*, date 17th 
Nov. 

2 dN.7. Sen. Capt. E. Osborn to be maj. ; Sen. 
Lieut. W. Prescott to be capt. ; and Sen. Ens. J. 
H. B. Cougdon, to be lieut in sue. to Ford prom. ; 
17th Nov. 

35th N.I . Sen. Ens. P. OUphant to be lieut., v. 
Rankin dead ; lBth Nov. 

48 th N.I. Sen. Lieut. A. A. Mussita to be capt., 
and Sen. Ens. C. Gordon to be lieut., v. Tagg 
dec. i 14th Dec. 

Capt. J. A. Condell, 31st L. Inf., re-admitted on 
estab. from 20th Oct. 

Lieut W. P. Harington, 3d L.C., and Lieut. J. 
D. Stokes, 4th N.I., permitted to place their ser- 
vices at disposal of resident at Hyderabad. 

Jan. 2. — Artillery . Sen. First Lieut. W. Brooke 
to be capt., v. Lewis dec.; 12th Dec. 

IOTA N.I. Sen. Ena. J. R. Fennel to be lieut, v. 
Tranchelldec. j fith Dec. 

Sen. Ens. F. W. Hoffman and J. F. Elliot to be 
Heats., to complete establishment, v. Pitcairn and 
Wight doc. s 9th Dec. 

Lieut. W. Carruthers, 8th N.I., transf. to inv. 
estab. 

Lieut C. Leslie, 31st L.Tnf., placed on pension 
estab. 

Capt J. Smith, 2d L.C., re admitted on estab. 
from 10th Nov. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Oct. 4. Maj. C. Elphlnstome. 20th 

N.I., for health Lieut W. Scott, 43d N.I., for 

health. — 5. Lieut Col. T. Webster, 1st N.I., for 
health.— 11. Capt. T. C. S. Hyde, 43d N.I., for 
health — Lieut C. W. Nicolay, 28th N.I., for 
health. — 14. Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, 32d N.I., 
for health. — Surg.W. Horsman, superintend.surg., 
centre div., for health. — 25. Assistsurg. J. B. Pres- 
ton, for health (via Bombay)*— Nov. 4. Lieut 
Cok J. Mackenzie, of Inf., on furlough.— Lieut. 
A. Grant, 5th L.C., for health.— 22. Ens. J. Sin- 
clair. 10th N.I., for health.— 29. Lieut. T. Sewell, 
50th N.I., for health. — Lieut. H. A. Bishop, 15th 
N.I., on furlough. — Dec. 6. Capt. W. Greaves, 
8th L.C., for health (via Bombay).— Lieut. F. A. 
Clarkes 6th N.I., for health.— 9. Maj. W. B. 
Sprye, 41st N.I., for health.— Capt T. R. C. Man- 
tel!, 48th N.I.. for health.— 13. Assistsurg. J. 

S , for health. — 20. Assistsurg. J. Brown, for 
—Lieut A. Milne, 9th N.f., for health.— 
Corn. II. Welsh, attached to 1st L.C., for 
health.— Ens. J. D. Oliver, 6th N.I., for health. 
—Ens. J. Hunter, 28th N.I., for health. 

To Sso.— Oct. 18. Assistsurg. Hazlewood, for 
two months. — 28. Lieut Armstrong, Sub. Assist. 
Com. Gen., for twelve months, for health (even- 
tually to Cape of Good Hope).— Dec. 2. Capt W, 
T. Brett, com. of stores at Cannanore, for six 
months, for health. — 23. Lieut. G. Hammond, 
50th N.I., for six months, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Oct. 7* Maj. R. Parker," 
3d L.C., for twelve months, for health (via Bom- 
bay). 

Conceited.— Col. T. Boles, to Europe— Maj. R. 
Parker to Cape of Good Hope. 


Ml SCELL ANE dUS; r 

OAttVIH. 

Tht TV?/.— The race dinner w}Il be 
given on Monday the 16th instant; the 
ageing and measuring of the horses, and 
entering for the first and second maidens, 
will take place at sun-rise, at the race- 
stand, on the same day. The races com- 
mence on Thursday the 12 th, The 
weather is delightful, and the stand will 
no doubt be visited by a large proportion 
of the society, to witness the cheering and 
busy scene always presented on these oc- 
casions. Tiie other days of running will 
be, Monday the 23d instant; Thursday 
the 26th ; Monday the 30th ; and Thurs- 
day the 2 d of February. The race ball 
will take place on Friday the 3d pf Fe- 
bruary.— [Mad. Gov. Gaz. Jan • 12. 

Monthly Subscription Assembly* —Not- 
withstanding the extreme wetness pf Mon- 
day evening, the Public Rooms were 
crowded with nearly all the beauty and 
Fashion of Madras, the Mount, and Pa- 
laveram. The amusements of the evening 
were enjoyed as usual with great vivacity, 
and the dancers were so numerous that the 
ball-room was insufficient to afford space 
for the movements of the various quadrille 
sets that were formed in the early part of 
the evening— an extra set was therefore 
formed in the receiving-room. The happy 
party did not separate until past two 
o'clock the following morning. — [Mad. 
Cour. Dec. 9. 

The Public Assembly on Monday even- 
ing, though aot so crowded as usual, was 
very well attended 5 and the dancing was 
kept up with great spirit to a late hour.— 
[ Mad. Gov. Gaz. Jan. 12. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

We understand that the Governor, Lady 
Munro and family, intend going to Guindy 
this evening, to reside there some time. 
The Governor wilf be at the Government 
House to breakfast on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days ; but will be happy to see gentlemen 
who may choose to go up to Guindy on 
any other . day, the same as formerly.— 
[Ibid. Jan. 10. 

THE BISHOP or CALCUTTA' 

Letters have been received from Cal- 
cutta, stating that the Lord Bishop was 
expected to embark for this place in the 
ship Bussorah Merchant about the 15th 
of January ; and that bis lordship would 
hold a confirmation and visitation on the 
14th and 16th of February*— [fbvt* 

temper or the st.pOT* : 

The following letter appears in the 
Madras Government Gaseffe*; January IO. 
Several of the private * communications 
from Bhurtpore, which appear in other 

papers. 
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papers, contain simitar tributes to the zeal 
and ardour of the sepoys. 

w I am this moment arrived from Fala- 
veratn, and trust this will reach you in 
Sufficient timo for insertion in you r next 
paper. I have perused with delight the 
accounts descriptive of the enterprizing 
feeling manifested by our gallant sepoys 
at this momentous period ; but till within 
the last few days 1 have never witnessed 
the military enthusiasm, the ardour for 
glory, or the zeal for honour, which native 
troops about to embark for foreign service 
exhibit. £ was happily present when the* 
regt. (which has lately reached the 
above station) received intimation of its 
destined embarkation for Rangoon, and 
it was truly gratifying to my feelings to 
observe tho simultaneous expression of 
heartfelt satisfaction from every rank on 
the corps being selected to add to the in- 
trepid army now employed against the 
Burmese; not a dissenting voice attempt- 
ed to impede the orders or wishes of the 
authority which nominated them for ser- 
vice ; every man appeared anxious to ac- 
quire fame, and to support that character 
which the regiment has already obtained. 
The possession of such feelings must be 
«t guarantee for the most exemplary con- 
duct, and must tend to make the whole 
corps tenacious of preserving its unsullied 
reputation. 

“ A CORRESPONDENT.** 

4 * Madras, 3d Jan. 1826.** 


MADRAS RACES. 

The horses for the Maidens on Thurs- 
day are : 

First Maiden, 

Mr. George’s a. a. h. Schoolboy . 

Mr. Vernon's o. a. h. Dolphin . 

Mr. Fox's a. ii. Wandering Willie . 

Second Maiden. 

Capt. H. Hugh's b. a. ir. Envoy . 

Mr. Vernon's . . o. a. h. Dapple. 

Capt. Looney’s, • b. a. h. Sinbad . 

Mr. Fox's . . . . br. a. ii. Stingo . 

Mr. Seymour's . . b. a h. Sly hoots. 

Both these purses are likely to be well 
contested. 

There are three challengers of the Aber- 
cromby Cup this year. The best horses on 
the course will contend for it ; the famous 
Orelio , who won the second maiden in 
1829 in such gallant style, will it is un- 
derstood start for the cup ; but he is 
advised to look well after our old ac- 

B tance Andrew —* who perhaps will be 
still to' have a gallop left in him. 
The cup is challenged by Capt. O’Neil, 
Col. O* Kelly, and Capt. R. Hugh. 

It will be seen by the following notice, 

* The 30th must be the regiment alluded to by 
our correspondent 


that besides an addition to the third day, a 
sixth day of running has* been added to 
the sport, and that the race ball has in 
consequence been postponed to Monday, 
the 6th of February. 

Madras Spring Meeting, — The com- 
mittee for the management of the races 
have pleasure in announcing the following 
additional sport for the spring meeting : 

Third day, Thursday , 2 6th Jan.— A, 
plate of 400 rupees from the fund, with 
50 rupees each subscriber P. P. to bo 
added, for Arab and country bred horses, 
mares, and geldings, untrained, and that 
have not been exercised on any course, or 
in any way put in training before the first 
day of the meeting. Once round the 
course, carrying nine stone. A free 
course. No allowance to mares and geld- 
ings. Four subscribers or no race. 

Sixth day, Saturday , 4th Feb.— A sweep- 
stakes for all Arab horses, 500 rupees 
each subscriber, P. P. Two miles. Win- 
ners before the meeting of 1826 to carry 
8st. 12lbs. Horses that never won before 
1 826 to carry 8st. Gibs. To close on the 
18th January. 

A sweepstakes for all Arab horses, ex- 
cepting Andrew and Orelio. 500 rupees 
each subscriber. Half forfeit. Once round 
the course and a distance, carrying 8st. 
5lbs. To close on the 18th January. 

In consequence of the arrangement for 
an extra or sixth day’s sport, the committee 
request to notify to the subscribers to tho 
races, that the race-ball is postponed till 
Monday evening, the 6th Feb . — [Madras 
Gov. Gaz. Jan. 17. 

NABOB OF THE CARNATIC. 

His Highness Gholam Mahomed 
Glious, only son of his late Highness 
Auzuni Jah Bchaudcr, was on the 23d 
JDec. proclaimed successor to his deceased 
father in the rank and title of Nabob 
Subahdar of the Carnatic. 

During the minority of the Nabob, the 
affairs of the Durbar will be conducted by 
His Highness Azeem Jah Bahaudcr, 
brother of the late Nabob, with the title 
of Naib-i-Mooktar, 

TITE WEATHER. 

According to a Register published in 
the Madras Gazette , the greatest height of 
the thermometer in August, on the Neel- 
gherry Hills, 8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, was 63° ; the least 54°. Jn Sep- 
tember the greatest height was 62°, and 
the least 49°. The fall of rain in August 
having been 12,5 inches; in Sept. 3,4. 

At Madras, the greatest height of the 
thermometer in August was 9 5°, the 
least 80° ; and fall of rain 7,7 inches. 
In September the greatest height was 
94,8°, the least 81°, and fell of rain 3,5 
inches. 


ACCOM- 
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W 0 arb happy to have it in our power 
to fixate (aiid the information is derived 
from good authority) that Government 
has the providing of quarters on tlie Neel- 
gherry Hills, on a limited scale, for the 
accommodation of invalids, in contem- 
plation ; and we hope at no distant period 
to be enabled to congratulate our readers 
on the realization of this desired event.— 
[Mad. Gaz. Jan. 19, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 20. Norfolk, Greta, from Port Jackson.— 
31. David Scott , Thornhill, from Calcutta.— Jan. 

11. AteUish, Cole, and GuiUtford, Johnson, from 
Calcutta. 

Departures . 

Jan. 7 . Woodford. Chapman, for London. — 8. 
Norfolk, Grelg, for Calcutta. — 8. David Scott, 
Thornhill, for London.— 17. Mellish, Cole, for 
London. 

BIRTHS* MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Ad^icihf^tigence:^Bo7Rbdy^ [& jnx , 

, Lit>, 6 k *«.. 


13* At Kampteft, Capt. James Tagg, 48thtegt. 
aged 43. 

16. At wallajahbad, John Anthony, Infant son 
of Lieut* G. Brady, 33d N.I. ; 

18. At Royapooram, Harriet Lydia, daughter of 
the Rev. J. Ktndlenge*. 

20. At AnanUpoor, G. R. Gosling, Esq., acting 
head assist, to collector and magistrate of Bellary* 

21. At Belgaum, George Richards, infant son 
of Capt. John Taylor, 4tn L.C. 

28. At Bangalore, Aaslstsurg. A. Ewart. 

— In Black Town, Mr. B. Careless, aged 64* 


20. At Colapore, In the southern Mahrotta coun- 
try, Lieut. W. Lewis, 4thregt. L.C. • 

Jan. 1. At Cochin, of dropsy, George Miles, 
Esq., of Surrey, formerly a captain In the Tra- 
v an core service. 

3. At New Town, aged 74, Mrs. Jane Case. 

6. At Vlaagapatam, Capt. T. Bennet, of the 
Carnatic Europ. vet. bat. ... 

Jjatcly . At tne Residency, Hyderabad, Lieut* 
F. Kelso, H.M.’s 13th regt. fight drags., youngest 
son of CoL Kelso, of Dalkeith, in Ayrshire. 


ISont&ap. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 28. At Jaulnah, the lady of Capt. Wright, 
40th N.I., of a daughter. 

29. At Madura, tne lady of J. Horsley, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

30. At Bangalore, the lady of E. H. Woodcock, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

Dec. 7. The lady of W. S. Blnny, Esq., of ason. 

— At Bcllary, the lady of J. Burton, Esq., gar- 
rison surgeon, of a son. 

13. At Vellore, the lady of T. V. Stonhouse, 
Esq., of the civil service, of a daughter. 

19. At Masulipatam, the lady of Lieut. Codring- 
ton, 46th N.I., of a daughter. 

24. At Palaveraxn, the lady of Capt. J. R. God- 
frey, 1st N.I., of a daughter. 

27. The lady of Capt. Moberly, dcp. see. mil. 
board, of ason. 

Jan. 1. At Palaveram, the lady of Capt. Doils, 
of a daughter. 

2. At Trlchinopoly, the lady of Brigade MaJ. 
Macneill, of a son. 

9. Mrs. Wm. F. Gepp, of a still-born child. 

12. At Negapatam, the lady of Mr. J. M. Muhl- 
dorff, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 19. At St. George's Church, Cant. R. S. 
Wilson, fort ad), of Fort St. George, to Catherine 
Alicia, fourth daughter of J. Ewart, Esq. 

20. At Palamcottah, Ens. L. E. Duval, 27th 
N.I., to Miss J. A. Lutter. 

27. At Vellore, Lieut. O. F. Sturt, 16th regt. 
N.I., to Harriet Thompson, fourth daughter of 
the late J. D. White, Esq., of the Medical Board. 

Jan. 5. At St* Thomas’s Mount, Lieut. Middle- 
coat, artillery, to Miss Hampton. 

9. At Mysore, Mr. W. King, of the Residency 
Office, to Arabella Jane, second daughter of Mr. 
J. W. Fermier, of the Revenue Board. 

13. At the Scotch Church, Mr. R. II. Kerr to 
Miss Frances Leary. 

Lately. At Pulicat, the Rev. Mr. Wincialr to 
Miss C\ Obdam, daughter of M. Obdam, Esq., 
late resident of that station. 


DEATHS. 

^Ort.17* AtProme, Lieut. C. J. Whitlock, aged 

Nov. 11. At Paungull, on the road to Hydera- 
bad, Ma)or Johnson Wilkinson, qf the 1st bat. art. 

Dec. A At Palamcottah, Theodosia, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Uhenius, aged one year. 


Bombay Castle , Oct. 1825. — It having 
been deemed expedient to revise tlie Or- 
ders of Government, under dates the 14th 
September and 1st March last, relative to 
the pay and allowances of the army, with 
reference to the instructions of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors on that subject, 
the Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to resolve, that officers under the rank of 
Col one! -commandant in command of 
corps, shall not be considered entitled to 
full batta, except on field service, at a 
field station, or when sanctioned by the 
regulations for the officers and men imme- 
diately under their command. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been also pleased to resolve, that when 
officers in command of corps are detached 
from them on duty, they shall not be en- 
titled to the regimental staff allowance 
during their absence, it appearing to be 
tlie intention of the Hon. Court that this 
allowance shall be received by the officer 
only who is in the actual command. 

The case of an officer who may be spe- 
cially selected for any particular duty, and 
who, under the above order, forfeits the 
regimental staff allowance, will of cobrse 
be taken into the consideration of govern- 
ment. 

The 22d article of tlie Government 
Orders of the 28th of August 1823* in as 
far as it relates to officers in command of 
corps, is hereby annulled. 

These orders to have effect from the end 
of the present month. , 

MUTINIES ON BOARD FREE-TRADERS. 

Bombay Castle , Nbv. 24, I82^^pr*t^ 
Hon. the Governor in Council m 
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publish the . . following, copy of a letter 
from the Adjutant General of II. M.’s 
forces, end is pleated to direct that tho 
rules therein prescribed be considered ap- 
plicable in cases of the embarkation of 
invalids of the Hon. Company’s service, 
in. common with those of his Majesty's 
service. Hie arms and ammunition in 
charge of the Hon. Company's invalids 
will be made over on their arrival in En- 
gland to the orders of the bon. Court of 
Directors. 

“ Horse Guards, 23d June 1825. 

“ Sir: It having been represented to 
the Commander-in-chief that consider- 
able inconvenience a9 well as danger 
lias arisen from the frequent occurrence 
of mutinies on hoard the free-traders 
coming from India to this country, I 
have received his Royal Highness’s com- 
mands to direct that on all future occa- 
sions, when invalids are embarked on 
board of these vessels for England, that 
each man should be provided with a pistol 
and sabre for defence, and that the re- 
quisite quantity of pistol ammunition 
should be embarked at the same time. 

“ It will be understood that the charge 
of this ammunition will be confided to 
the immediate care of the captain of 
the ships, with instructions to secure it 
where it shall be inaccessible to any of the 
crew; so that upon a mutiny breaking 
out, it will be easy to protect the maga- 
zine with the sabres, and to serve out a 
sufficient portion to each invalid. 

** Care will be taken that the arms fur- 
nished on these occasions arc received into 
stores on the arrival of the ships in tfiis 
country, and returned to Bombay by the 
first detachment proceeding to that Presi- 
dency. I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ H. Torrens, A. G. 

“ To General Officer commanding at 

Bombay.'* 

CLERICAL DUTIES. 

Bombay Castle, Dec. 9, 1825. — The Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to 
notify, that whenever European troops are 
employed, either on field service or at 
stations, where there may be no chaplain, 
commanding officers are to direct the bri- 
gade major, or other staff officers of each 
brigade or station, or the officer of the 
'day with each European corps, to perform 
clerical duties when requisite, without 
any separate or distinct appointment being 
made. : 

Estates of deceased officers. 

Bombay Castle , Dec, 15, 1825. — With 
the view to relieve the estates of deceased 
officers from the loss to which they are 
liable . in the remittance of the proceeds 
thereof, from subordinate stations ta 
the presidency by private bills, the hon. 


the Governor ii» ; Council . 
with reference to the (J- Q. by Govern- 
ment of 19th July last, to. tyiithorjce 
such remittances being mede through 
the military paymaster, by a. bill on the 
military accountant ; the estates in ques- 
tion being of course liable to . the fixed 
exchange on the local currencies as is-' 
sued to the troops. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

In a former number we adverted to the 
timely precautions that had been adopted 
by Government to mitigate the threatened 
distress from want of water, of which the 
state of the public wells and tanks, 
caused by an almost total failure of the 
last monsoon, justified alarming appre- 
hensions. In the measures which were 
sanctioned for the attainment of that ob- 
ject, the views of the Government were 
not confined to the relief of the immediate 
exigency, but were prospectively extended 
to un ascertainment of what were the re- 
sources of the island, and in guarding 
against the recurrence of a scarcity of 
water, by enlarging and deepening the 
different reservoirs. Three-fifths of the 
public wells, and all the tanks, had be- 
come dry before the month of April, all 
of which were deepened and improved, 
and about thirty wells, that had been 
filled up for years past, from not being 
required in ordinary seasons, and from, 
being incommodiously situated, were re- 
opened. Temporary wells were also sunk, 
and new permanent ones constructed in 
various parts of the island, and, in fact, 
every measure was adopted that was likely 
to assist in securing the community from 
a failure of one of the most necessary 
articles of life ; and we firmly believe that 
had Government not taken the timely steps 
that were pursued, much distress and 
misery would have prevailed. 

Out of those works, which have been 
nearly completed at the expense of go- 
vernment, it may be noticed, that few of 
the old, and most of the new, Esplanade 
wells alone continued to afford a supply 
of water during the latter part of the fair 
season,— to these, and these only, the in- 
habitants of the town resorted in crowds, 
by night as well as by day, for water for 
almost all purposes* which caused the 
price of this article (at all times a vendible 
commodity throughout the greater part of 
the city) to rise from eight to twenty-four 
reas per chatty of about five gallons ; the 
unbuilt wells in more distant situations 
having afforded to the last a supply that 
went greatly to relieve the distress else- 
where experienced. 

To the liberality of Government the 
public iS also indebted for a contribution 
last year of 20,000 rupees, for completing 

on 
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on an enlarged scale the Byculla tank, in 
which there is, fbr the first time, a body of 
water apparently sufficient, hot only for 
supplying the increased demands about to 
be made on it in that neighbourhood, but 
to justify the expectation that this central 
And spacious reservoir ihay be rendered 
subservient to more extended purposes of 
general amelioration. 

The less useful from their situation, 
though more costly works of a like nature, 
that have been constructed within the same 
period, by the liberality of private indi- 
viduals, are, the Breach and Sion tanks, 
the former a charitable donation by Tool- 
Sidass Oopalldass, upon which he has ex- 
pended 60, OCX) rupees ; the latter by Tool- 
•idass Callianjee, on which he has ex- 
pended 20,000 rupees ; in the advantages 
of which, however, from the dhurrum- 
sallas with which they are to he surrounded, 
it is to l>e apprehended, that the Hindoo 
portion of the community will chiefly, if 
not exclusively, participate. One point 
has been satisfactorily put to rest by the 
experience of last season, which is, that 
though distress may be felt from a failure 
of the monsoon, from the distance to which 
individuals must resort to obtain water, 
yet the esplanade may be depended upon 
as an inexhaustible source of supply, good 
water being found at the depth of ten feet. 
Independent of that resource, many of 
the families laid in a stock of water, and 
supplied themselves from the islands in the 
harbour of Bombay. — [J3ora> Cour, 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

On Tuesday last, a highly respectable 
meeting of the friends of the Church 
missionary Society was held at St. Tho- 
mas's Church. Sir C. II. Chambers took 
the chair, and the business commenced 
with the reading of a letter from the 
Bishop of Calcutta, expressing his cordial 
approbation of the proceedings of the 
Church Missionary Society, ana the gra- 
tification he had felt in witnessing the la- 
bours Of its missionaries, in different parts 
of India, and in the Island of Ceylon. 

Sir C. H. Chambers then gave some 
account of the early exertions of the 
iViends of missions, in India, in which 
some nearly related to himself had taken a 
warm interest. He stated his knowledge 
of the cordial attachment to the Church of 
England felt by those with whom the So- 
ciety originated, and by whom its affairs 
ore conducted. 

Hie report of the corresponding com- 
mittee of the society was then read, from 
which it appeared that the society has sup- 
ported several schools, in which natives 
ore taught to read the Scriptures, together 
with other branches of useful knowledge.' 

The institution has received considerable 
support from the liberality of the society 
rf this presidency. Hits support had 


afforded considerable assistance in defray- 
ing the expenses Incurred in Bombay, but 
the contributions of the liberal individuals 
of this presidency are earnestly solicited, 
as two missionaries are expected from the 
parent society. Hie society hope that in 
a little time an intelligent and pious female 
will be sent out to undertake the education 
of native females ; and should tills be the 
case, there is no doubt that the ladies of 
this presidency will support such a bene- 
volent work, with as much zeal and 
liberality as has been evinced by the ladies 
of Calcutta. 

The affairs of the society have hitherto 
been conducted by a corresponding com- 
mittee, but they now, of course, pass into 
the hands of the newly organized insti- 
tution. — [7?o;n. Cour. Dec . 3. 

TERSIAN EMBASSY. 

By a native correspondent wc have been 
informed that an embassy is in progress 
from the Persian court to our supreme 
government. The person appointed is 
said to be the king's brother-in-law, Ma- 
hommed Mehedy Khan Mazcndernnce, 
with a suit of three hundred attendants. 
From the rank and consequence attached 
to this mission, it is conjectured to be on 
matters of great importance. — [ Horn. Gaz. 
Dec . 28. 

NEW LODGE OF FREEMASONS. 

On Tuesday last, the anniversary of 
St. John, a lodge of freemasons was 
opened in due form here, under a regular 
warrant of constitution from the grand 
lodge of England. After the business of 
the evening was finished, the brethren sat 
down to an excellent dinner, provided by 
Mr. Crcsslcman, the tuvern -keeper, and 
the evening was spent with that harmony 
and hilarity ever attendant on the meetings 
of the fraternity. — [ibid. Dec . 31. 

IM FROVEMENTS. 

In beginning a register of 1826, wc 
beg to remind our readers, that some eight 
or ten months since, wc ventured to prog- 
nosticate a rapid improvement in the opn- 
lence'and importance of this our goodly 
island — subsequent appearances have am- 
ply answered our expectations, and to the 
utmost that time could permit, have ful- 
filled the prophecy. The population has 
increased, as though Cadmus had scattered 
dragons' teeth — mercantile houses have 
multiplied — charities have been founded, 
and each succeeding day has produced 
something towards convenience or orna- 
ment. The public tanks have been en- 
larged so as to ensure a constant supply of 
Water • the ways into the fort have been * 
elegantly lighted ; the esplanade has been 
levelled and cleared; toads have been 
made, and edifices have risen, designed 

with 
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with architectural taste, and executed 
with, masonic skill, which perhaps is the 
strongest evidence of a flourishing state, 
.froip.the earliest periods, of which the 
.ravaging, hand of time has left us any trace, 
masonry lias marked the rise of prosperity, 
ill. every country where it has been en- 
joyed — without it, men would have re- 
mained, as. to comforts, on a level with 
the beasts of the field, history little better 
than, traditionary romance ; the peaceful 
arts from which commerce has risen, 
could scarcely huve existed, and the 
fame of conquest, must have perished 
with the leaf which crowned it, or 
on which it %vas registered. So sensible 
have the wisest potentates and legislators 
been, of the great importance attached to 
this invaluable science, that masons have 
ever been honoured and encouraged, as 
the indispensable agents of prosperity and 
the recorders of virtue. We therefore 
congratulate the inhabitants of Bombay, 
not only on the improvement of buildings, 
but also on a union of a zealous masonic 
fraternity, in establishing the Benevolent 
lodge on the 27th of December, when 
with the usual solemnities, a number of 
friends to this highly respectable and an- 
cient society were admitted free and ac- 
cepted masons ; after which, mirth presided 
at the cheerful board while a brother 
remained to hail the coining morn. — [JJom. 
Gar.. Jan. 4. 

RUN.TEF.T SINOH. 

The reports lately in circulation, re- 
garding llunjcet Singh, appear to have 
been correct as to warlike preparations, 
but far otherwise with respect to his inten- 
tions and the destination of his army, for 
which', by the latest accounts, it seems he 
had marked out a route towards the west, 
by the construction of a bridge over the 
Indus, the camp being at llolas, a place 
on the east side of that river, and to the 
N.N.W. of Lahore. Particulars are not 
stated, nor is the immediate object men- 
tioned, but from some proceedings on the 
part of Persia, there is little doubt that 
the Raja of the Punjab finds active 
operations necessary for the support of his 
friendly neighbours, and the security of 
his own interests on the western frontier. 

Hie town of Herat, a place of con- 
siderable wealth and importance, which 
stands on the high road from Persia to H in- 
doostan, has long been viewed, by the 
government of that country, as a desirable 
object for conquest ; and by the Calcutta 
Gaisette, from which we have extracted the 
intelligence, it appears, success has attend- 
ed a late attempt, under the conduct of a 
Persian prince, who governed part of 
Khorassan.* Such a grasp of territory 
must of course create- no small alarm, and 

* See our last Number, p. 

'Asiatic Jo-urn. Yol. XXI. No. 126. 


the clashing of counter-interests amongst 
the surrounding petty states, have pro- 
bably given rise to jealousies, that may 
afFord llunjcet ample employment for his 
•political and martial abilities, the first of 
which, wc never suspected to be at so low 
an ebb, as to venture his reputation for 
the latter, in a contest with the English. 
— [Ztom. Gaz. Dec. 28 . 

'COLA FORE. 

By the latest accounts we have seen, 
from Colapore, it does not appear tliat any 
final arrangement had been made, or that 
our troops would speedily return, though 
nothing hostile had interrupted the friendly 
intercourse between the townspeople and 
our soldiers, who were encamped within a 
short distance of the ltajah’s palace. The 
town is described as being well built, and 
situated in a valley between a curved range 
of hills which protect it on three sides 
and mountains at the distance of seven 
miles. The fort does not appear to be very 
strong, and depends more on the ditch 
for its security than any other part of the 
defences, which are by no means sufficient 
to prevent an enemy from marching di- 
rectly up to the counterscarp. Two forts, 
which are said to be strong, and perhaps 
are so from situation, stand on the range 
of mountains which shuts in the valley, 
but all communication between them ami 
the town might be cut off with ease. It 
was reported that measures were taking to 
supply the garrison with provisions, and 
the removal of valuable property. The 
weather was particularly cool and the 
camp healthy. — [Horn. Gaz. Jan. 4. 

By a letter of the 3d Jan., which wc 
received yesterday from camp, twelve 
miles from Colapore, we find the force 
was waiting for the ratification of the 
treaty with the rajah ; after which it was 
expected they would lie ordered to return 
to quarters. Wc are concerned to find that 
the cholera had l»een very prevalent in 
camp, and in many instances fatal.— 

[ Mad. Gov. Jan. 12. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 20. Alacrity, Findlay, from London. — Jan. 

2. Lonach, Driscoll, from New South Wales. 

Departures. 

Jan. a. Upton Castle, Thacker, for Bengal — ■'». 
Cumbrian , Clarkson, for London. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. no. At Bhewndy, the lady of MaJ. Room, 
of a daughter. 

31. At Colabah, the lady of J. Morloy, Esq., of 
a son. 

DEATHS. 

•No», 11. At Bliooj, R. Martin, Esq., as*Ist.surg 
Kith N.l. 

5 K 


Dec. 
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Dec. 1. At Danoolee, Southern Concan, the ' 
ladyof Lieut. W. F. Allen, 24th N.I. 

Id.-. At seer on her passage fsnra Rutnaghetrto 
to Bombfry, Caroline, wife of R. T. Webb, Esq., 
civil tervfee. - 

17. At Broach, Lieut. H. W. Hardie, regt. of 
artillery, aged. 21. 

20. Mtr. R. D. Pinto, third daughter of Sir 
Roger de Faria. 

25. At Kundallah, Mr. G. Mount, derkof St. 
Thomas’s Church, aged 30. 


CTeylon. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


— Ceylon.— Penang. IJujif, 

sume the dvil end political administration 
of those provinces. 

The following is a copy of the proda* 
mation isssued by the commissioner, dated 
at Mergui the 29th September, and Tavoy 
the 14th October. By private letters from 
that quarter, we understand that the most 
lively sensations were excited by this 
paper, and that the natives are delighted 
at the idea of being now under a fixed 
and settled government. The letters also 
state, that they apprehend, with the utmost 
dread, a return to their former masters ; 
and with still greater horror, the idea of 


Dec. 10. Chas. Scott, Esq., provincial judge of 
district of Galle and Matura, in room of (T. E. 
Layard, Esq., removed. 

J. A. Farrell, Esq., ditto of Colombo, in room 
of W. H. Hooper, Esq. proceeding to Engand on 
leave. 

H. Wright, Esq., ditto of district of J affn&pa- 
tam, v. J. G. Forbes, Esq. 

J. G. Forbes, Esq., collector of Chilaw, and 
provincial judge of Calpentyn, v. J. Farrell, Esq. 


being transferred to the Siamese, between 
whom and them the most inveterate enmity 
exists. 

By all accounts, the success which for- 
merly attended Mr. Maingy, when super- 
intendent of Province Wellesley, bids fair 
to be again realized. Every encourage- 
ment has been held out to the inhabitants 


C. Brownrlgg, Esq., collector of Jaflhapatara, 
v. C. Scott, Esq. 

H. Pennell, Esq., collector of Trincomalee, v. 
C. Brownrlgg, Esq. 

J. Price, Esq., provincial judge of district of 
Batticatoa. 

J. Barnett, Esq., agent of government in Seven 
Kories, v. H. Wright, Esq. 

J. Bone, Esq., assistant to collector of Colombo 
and sitting magistrate at Negombo. 

R. Atherton, Esq., superintendent of stud, and 
sitting magistrate in Island of Delft, in room of 
E. Nolan, Esq., who retires. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


to work the rich and valuable tin-mines of 
Tavoy, and they have already commenced. 
The commissioner has also devoted his at- 
tention to every branch of trade formerly 
carried on there, and we are happy to 
state, that the natives cheerfully enter into 
his views. 

We are also happy to learn that the 
commissioner has adopted measures for 
re-establishing the former communication 
between Tavoy, Mergui, and Bankok.— 
[Penang Gazette. 

Proclamation. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 4. At Point de Galle, the lady of T. Daw- 
son, Esq., of the ordnance department, of a son. 

20. At Colombo, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Edw. Barnes, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 26. At Trincomalee, Capt. R. Brown, of 
H.M.’s 16th regt., to Harriet, third daughter of 
the late Rev. J. Johnstone, of Cross Michael, 
Scotland. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 8. At Colombo, Mr. P. J. Vanderstaaten, 
late a proctor in the Supreme Court in Ceylon. 

19. At Jaffha, Nancy, fifth daughter of F. M. 
Herft, aged three years. 

24. At TiUipaUy, Jaffha, Mrs. L. M. Wood- 
ward, wife of the Rev. W. Woodward, American 
missionary, aged 30. 

26. At Mapey, Jaffna, Sarah Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. L. Spaulding, American mis- 
sionary, aged five years. 

30. At Colombo, Mr. J. J. Phillipsz, third son of 
the late Rev. G. Phillipsz, aged 29. 

— At the same place, Harriet Marla, daughter 
of the Rev. M. Winslow, American missionary, 
aged three yean. 


Drnaitg. 

CONQUERED BURMESE PROVINCES. 

By the return of the Hon. Company’s 
hired brig Minerva to Penang, we have 
been made acquainted with the arrival at 
Mergui and Tavoy of Mr. Maingy, the 
commissioner deputed from hence to as- 


InhabUants of Tavoi and Mergui .• The 
King of Ava, by his unprovoked aggres- 
sions and extravagant pretensions, having 
forced the British Government to invade 
his dominions, one of its first acts was to 
take possession of these provinces. But 
it is against the King and liis arrogant 
ministers, and not against the people of 
Ava, that the English nation is at war $ 
and in proof of tins fact, the Right Hon. 
the Governor- General of British India 
has resolved upon affording to you, the 
inhabitants of these provinces, the benefits 
of a civil government, under the superin- 
tendence and direction of the Hon. the 
Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island.. 

I hasten then to acquaint you, that I 
am deputed from Prince of Wales’s Island* 
with instructions to assume charge of; 
these provinces, and to provide them with 
a civil and political administration, on the 
most liberal and equitable principles. 

Inhabitants of Tavoi and Mergui .* Rest 
assured that your wives and children shall 
be defended against all foreign and do- 
mestic enemies; that life and property' 
shall enjoy every liberty and protection ; 
and that your religion shall be respected/' 
and your priests and religious^ edifices' 
secured from every insult ancf injury. 
Proper measures shall be honjglhte^ 
adopted for administering justice 1 to ydu“’ 
’ - ■■■:»* igeMl* 1 ’ 
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according to your own established laws, 
aa far as they do not militate against the 
principles of humanity and natural equity. 
In respect to revenue, and all other sub- 
jects, your own customs and local usages 
shall be taken into consideration, but the 
most free and unrestricted internal and 
external commerce will be established and 
promoted. 

All that is required from you is to aid 
me towards giving you peace, order, and 
happiness, by each inhabitant returning to 
his usual occupation, hy your respecting and 
cheerfully obeying all such as may he placed 
in authority over you, and by your dis- 
countenancing and pointing out, wherever 
necessary, the seditious and evil-disposed, 
and the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Lastly, I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood, that access at all hours, and at all 
places, will be afforded by me to any, 
even to the poorest inhabitants, who may 
desire to see me upon business. 

(Signed) A. D. Maingy. 

birth. 

Dec. 24. The lady of E. Presgravc, Esq., Il.C.’s 
civil service, of a death. 

DJCATUS. 

Nov. 19. At sea, on his passage to Penang, Capt. 
II. B. Scarborough, of the country service. 

Oct. 12. J. R. Cuppage, Esq., of the civil ser- 
vice, aged 22, son of Maj. Gen. Cuppage, Royal 
Artillery. 

Doe. 13. W. Henderson, Esq., of the H.C. me- 
dical service, in his 32d year. 

Latelv. On board the Il.C.’s shin Windsor, three 
days after quitting Penang, D. Brown, Esq., of 
this settlement. 


jUtbirlanto# Htt&ia. 

WAR IN JAVA. 

Under this title, the Singapore Chronicle 
of Nov. 19, has some remarks, which, 
coming from a writer so near the scene of 
action, and so competent to speak upon 
this subject, are valuable : later advices 
than those referred to have appeared in 
this journal ; but the insurrection appears 
far from being extinguished. 

We have received accounts from Bata- 
via down to the 29th of October. The 
insurrection is not only not quelled but 
has greatly extended itself, and the whole 
of the Eastern provinces from Pakalou- 
gan to Basuki, a distance of little less 
than 300 miles, embracing the finest 
parts of the island, are more or less in a 
state of insubordination, and in corres- 
pondence with, or influenced by, the in- 
surgent chiefs. Rembang, Gressie, Ja- 
pan, Blora, Surabaya, Passaroean, Ma- 
lang, and Basuki, are mentioned as the 
most disaffected of the European pro- 
vinces. The Prince Dipo . Nagoro has 
proclaimed himself sultan of Mataram, 


and his sister, a Javanese heroine, heeds 
the insurgents of Japan, who arc numerous 
and well armed. All the preparation 
made by the commander- in -chief, General 
de Kock has literally ended in nothing. 
The Javanese, with a prudence scarcely 
to be expected, have constantly declined 
coming to a general action with the Dutch 
troops, and the latter have been harassed 
and exhausted to no purpose in attempting 
to follow them. No action of any mo- 
ment has been fought, and we hear of no 
casualty of any consequence, saving a 
report that the lladen Sliukur, son of the 
chief of Surabaya, one of the youths 
educated at Calcutta, had been mortally 
wounded. The rainy season has already 
set in — the game for the present is given 
up, and the hopes of the Dutch govern- 
ment rest upon the reinforcements which 
they expect from Europe. Upon the 
whole we are inclined to consider that the 
present is not only the most formidable 
and general insurrection against the Eu- 
ropean authority in Java which has ever 
taken place, but even as the most wide- 
spread combination against European do- 
mination which the annals of India have 
hitherto afforded. The hopes of the Ne- 
therlands government it is clear must rest « 
solely upon the probable quarrels and dis- 
union of the natives amongst themselves, 
and not upon an European force however 
numerous and well disciplined, for what 
can they do against five millions of people 
resolved upon resistance and tolerably 
united, fighting for their independence 
among the woods, marshes, mountains, 
and defiles of a country containing an 
area of 40,000 square miles ? 

The military discipline inflicted upon 
the English merchants and others, con- 
tinues with little interruption. The only 
mitigation is a reduction of the drills from 
thrice or twice a week, but on the other 
hand they are now compelled to keep 
guard at unhealthy stations where even 
European soldiers were never employed 
before. Several of the European gentle- 
men had caught violent and dangerous 
fevers in consequence, and we may fairly 
predict, that if the same rigorous and 
illegal system is persevered in during the 
season of the rains, the lives of half our 
countrymen will be sacrificed. We have 
not a moment’s hesitation in pronouncing 
that the whole proceedingof compelling 
resident strangers to perform military ser- 
vice is contrary to the law. of nations, and 
of an arbitrary and illegal character. Ac- 
cording to Vattcl and Grotius, and to 
common sense, a still more respectable au- 
thority, persons residing under a foreign 
government cannot be called upon to serve 
as soldiers in a civil war, but ought to 
contribute' with their pecuniary means to 
the defence of the government which 
gives them protection. This is the utmost 

5 K - length 
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lettgth' to which the Netherlands govern- 
ment Is justified iii demanding the service 
of the English, American, or other foreign 
residents, and we think it would be im- 
possible,' under the most despotic govern- 
ment in Europe, to shew a case in which 
further aid was exacted. How untenable 
such a doctrine is, may be shewn by a 
single example. 'Wlmt would the Dutch 
and English merchants of the suburb of 
Peru and their respective governments say, 
were the Grand Siignor, in consideration 
of the protection afforded to the said mer- 
chants, to call upon them to take arms 
against the Greeks ? We think the con- 
duct of the Grand Seignor would be con- 
sidered unjustifiable even in a Turk ; yet 
. the Greeks have been the subjects of the 
Sublime Porte for more than three cen- 
turies, and the people of Mataram, with 
whom the Dutch government are at war, 
are not the subjects of the Netherlands 
government— only their allies, or at best 
their tributaries ; and the governments of 
of the resident European merchants have 
certainly no cause of quarrel with them. 
Should this be considered an extreme 
case, on account of the difference of com- 
plexion, nn unpliilosophical objection, by 
the bye, then we may quote the conduct 
«of one Of the worst governments of Eu- 
rope— that of Spain, which, in her recent 
contest with her colonies, never for a 
moment thought of insisting upon foreign 
merchants taking part in her quarrel by 
bearing arms.— [&'m£. Citron, Nov, 19. 

STATE OF HOSTILITIES. 

By the lhtifcnzorg, which left Batavia 
on the 4th Dec. private letters have been 
received conveying important intelligence. 
General de Kock is reported to have beat- 
en the insurgents again, and gained a 
complete victory. But their victories ap- 
pear to be no more than the dispersion of 
the native force into their fastnesses, which 
arc impenetrable to regular troops, unless 
greatly outnumbering those which the 
Dutch have in the field. The war con- 
sequently makes little progress, the in- 
surgents keeping to that system of war- 
fare most harassing to their enemy, and 
be$t suited to their own undisciplined 
troops.— [ Ucng. Hark. Jan, 7. 

Batavia Dec, 14.— We learn from Sa- 
murang, that his Excellency, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, had arrived there on his 
return to Batavia. His excellency is ac- 
companied by three Pangerungs of So- 
crakarta, viz. Poerbojo, Mataram, and 
Digbey. 

From Djocjocarta no particular news 
has been received, only a report from 
Major Sollewyn, respecting an expedi- 
tion which he undertook ou^-thc 6th of 
this month from Djocjrfaiirt* towards 


Megiri, with a view to accompany and 
support a Tom mon gong, who was sent by 
his highness the Sultan of Socrakarta to 
reinforce the garrison of that place, and 
the better to protect the sepulchres of the 
princes, which are at Megiri, and are now 
profaned by the rebels. On the way the 
major's detachment met a body of the 
enemy, supposed to be about live hundred 
strong, commanded by Tio Mongolo, 
which was soon dispersed, with the loss of 
fifteen killed. The enemy having again 
assembled near Bangin, was again dis- 
persed. Near the Dessaof Ban a rang, a 
second band of rebels was met, about three 
or four hundred strong, who were dispersed 
like tlie first. From this place to Megiri 
nothing farther occurred. Major Solle- 
wyn, returning to Djocjocarta the next 
day, met with no opposition except at 
Bantoc, wheie Tio Mongolo had again 
assembled some of bis men, who were 
dispersed by our detachment, with the 
loss of five killed. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Cleerens attacked 
on the 2d, with his whole force, the 
hostile Pangerungs, Notto Bronto and 
Congo lion go, at two points, and carried 
by storm two strong positions, so that the 
enemy fled in all directions, chiefly to- 
wards lloirio. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Cleerens writes 
from Sigatoe, Dec. 5, that lie would march 
the following day to Banjor, there to join 
Lieut.- Col. Dicu, and then to take the 
necessary measures to protect Banjoe Maas. 
On his approaching to Sigatoe, four De- 
mangs of that place came to meet him, 
assuring him that it was only to save their 
lives that they had found themselves 
obliged to follow the rebel chiefs, but 
that, if they were only duly supported, 
they were inclined to be faithful to the 
government. In all the other Eastern 
residences tranquillity is undisturbed.— 
[Dutch Paper . 

PORTS OF HAT AVI A OPENED. 

By the Bengal, Capt. Gallop, arrived 
from Batavia, from whence she sailed the 
26th of January, news has been received, 
that, by order of the Dutch government, 
all the Ports of Batavia are to be declared 
free to the trade of all nations, and the 
import duty on goods is to be reduced.— 
[. London Paper . 


<£$(na. 

ROYAL GEORGE. 

The sale of the hull and stores of the 
Hon. Company’s late ship Royal George 
took place at Canton on the 2d January : 
the hull sold for 10,400 dollars ; • stores, 
7,300. Total, 17,700 dollars. 


OPIUM. 
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Stock at Lintin, Nov* 1. Patna and Be- 
nares ...... ....... ..1,983 (/bests. 

Malwtt .....2,757 

4,740 

Prices, Nov. 12. Patna 955 dollars 

Benares 92.5 

Malwa. ....780 


■ A large and extensive opium dealer, 
named Acqui, bus recently died. 


EARTHQUAKE AT SHIRAUZ. 

We are sorry to learn that another 
dreadful earthquake lias been experienced 
ut Shirauz. The following letter com- 
municates the particulars of this ca- 
lamity. 

If us/iire, AW. 10, 1825.—“ I am sorry 
to inform you, that a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Shirauz at the end of last 
month, almost equal to that of last year. 
A great number of buildings have been 
thrown down, and much property de- 
stroyed ; I am however happy to say, 
that few have lost their lives oil this 
dreadful occasion. If you should ever 
revisit Shirauz, the changes that these 
dreadful visitations have made in it will 
fill you with grief and astonishment. The 
tombs of Hafiz and Saadi, the boast and 
glory of Shirauz, are now heaps of ruins. 
If these great men were now to rise from 
their graves, they would afford ample 
subject for the employment of their pens' 
in the spectacle of the almost entire ruin 
of that city, whose former magnificence 
they have sung in numbers, destined never 
to be forgotten. **• — Madras Courier. 


Au&tralta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney Papers to November 4, contain 
accounts of the testimonies of respect 
shown to Sir Thomas Brisbane, who is 
about to leave the government of the 
colony. Some schisms, however, have 
taken place on the occasion. The official 
persons, the Archdeacon, Attorney- Ge- 
neral, and Commissary- General, declined 
to attend the dinner given to him, be- 
cause (as far as wc can discover) some 
persons were invited whom those gentle- 
men did not approve of. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Private letters, dated in September 
last, received from Hobart Town, con- 
tain the following information : — 

“ The resources of the colony have 
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now begun to shew themselves. Besides 
the wool, which is improving* and a 
quantity of which was sent by the Cum- 
berland, they have the bark of the mimosa 
tree, and an extract made from it, l>oth of 
which appear to go down well with the 
London tanners, and to yield large pro- 
fits, and the bays and adjacent islands 
furnish constant supplies of oil and seal- 
skins ; so that, although it will take some 
time, little doubt is entertained but this 
will be a valuable appendage to the mo- 
ther country. The means to bring these 
resources into play are, however, scanty, 
the emigrants having no more than keep 
soul and body together. “ If government 
would be liberal towards us, and make us 
independent of Sydney, which, it is ru- 
moured here, is likely to be the ease, and 
send us an efficient governor, a spirit of 
enterprize would be awakened, that would 
make Tasmania at least a valuable co- 
lony — great it can never be, as it has 
neither extent nor a sufficient quantity of 
level or arable land.” Great complaints 
are made against the Lieutenant- Go- 
vernor, Colonel Arthur, who is repre- 
sented as well-meaning, but quite unfit 
for the command of such a place. The 
police is in a wretched state ; money is 
wanted to pay free constables, and troops 
to assist them. In an island, about the 
size of Ireland, and inhabited by the 
outcasts of the prisons of Britain, the 
settlers have to protect them only about 
one hundred and fifty troops in all. The 
consequence is, that there are above a 
hundred prisoners in the Bush, who com- 
mit robbery, murder, and all sorts of de- 
predations, and rob carts within two or 
three miles of town in open day, so that 
it is unsafe to travel in any direction. 
The quarterly criminal court had just 
closed its sittings, anti there were above 
200 felons in jail. Even during the sit- 
tings, prisoners were taken faster than 
they coultl he disposed of. Three men 
lmd been executed for murder committed 
under circumstances of the most atro- 
cious nature. One of tlie letters says 
emphatically, “ This place is regularly 
done i/p, and I see no chance of matters 
mending.” — London Paper. 


S>t. lijeletta. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Letters have been received by the 
Mary, from St. Helena, which give a 
very pleasing view of the state of that 
little community. The present governor 
is the active and judicious friend of im- 
provement, and seems to know the dif- 
ference between the useful and the useless 
arts of life. Sir Hudson Lowe, who 
preceded him, threw a sort of gloom upon 

the 
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the place, which he vainly endeavoured 
to dlsSi^a^bjr vfegillar attendance on the 
dntrib ehevV and noise of a very foolish 
theatre. Brigadier- General walker is 
happy !h T being the kind friend of his 
feltoW-subjefcts— -the promoter of arts and 
sciences amon^ ; his people, and the sincere 
patron bf amelioration in the condition of 
the slaves. He seems also to enjoy the 
approbation of a good conscience, — South 
African Adv., Oct*. 12. 

The great expense of board and lodging 
at the Island of St. Helena to strangers, 
on their way from this country to England, 
has been long a subject of complaint. The 
case is, however, we understand, now 
much altered. A Mr. Carrol, a respect- 
able merchant of that place, has been 
lately encouraged by Government to es- 
tablish a house of entertainment for the 
accommodation of strangers who may 
happen to visit the island, and his terms 
of board and lodging, which include every 
reasonable comfort, are no more than 
eighteen shillings a-day, while at the 
other houses nearly double this sum was 
formerly charged ; but a general reduction 
had begun to take place. W e liave though t 
it but right to give the above for the in- 
formation of persons in India who are 
lively to call at St. Helena on their way 
home, more particularly as accounts have 
reached Bombay which speak much in 
praise of Mr. Carrol’s establishment. — 
Horn. Cour. f Dec . 24. 

LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY. 

Proclamation. — The Honourable Court 
of Directors liave evinced another strong 
proof of their attention to the welfare of 
this island. They have appointed the 
Medical Superintendent to give a Course 
of Chemical and Botanical Lectures, by 
which means a new source of information 
and knowledge is opened to the inha- 
bitants. Their children will receive a 
branch of education and of scientific in- 
struction which could only be obtained 
hitherto at a great expense, and by a 
voyage to the mother country. 

The lectures will afford an insight to 
many things highly useful in the practice 
of the affairs of life, and particularly in 
farming. 

They will be attractive to other classes, 
whose aim is chiefly amusement, or that 
species of instruction which does not re- 
quire intense study and application. Every 
person will feel that an hour cannot be 
better spent than in the contemplation of 
the principles which have been developed 
by the ingenuity of man, wliicli regulate 
the nature of many of our arts, and which 
give at the some time such incontestable 
proofs of the kindness and wisdom of the 
Creator of the universe. 


These lectures will therefore be open 
to every person of a respectable cha- 
racter . the ladies and gentlemen are- es- 
pecially Invited to attend, and parents to 
send their young people, of both sexes, 
who may have arrived at an age capable 
of understanding discourses of this nature. 

It is proposed that the Medical Super- 
intendent shall deliver a lecture every 
Thursday-* to commence at 10 o'clock^ 
and to occupy not more than one hour 
and a- half. The library is chosen as the 
most appropriate place for the purpose. 

The first lecture will be delivered on 
the 11th instant, and be continued every 
Thursday in succession. 

By Order of the Governor and Council, 

St. Helena, Ciias. Blake, 

1st August 1825. Dep. Sec. 

THEATRICALS. 

The theatre at this place has for a con- 
siderable time been the only place of pub- 
lic amusement, and as at the Cape, the 
performers being amateurs, it would per- 
haps be unfair to criticise. 

The performances are about once a 
month ; but do not meet with such great 
encouragement ' as when Napoleon was 
alive. Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe, with 
the numerous staff, as well as the several 
admirals and their followers, were in- 
variably present whenever the theatre 
was opened. Our present governor is 
more domestic, and turns his mind so 
much to agriculture, and the cultivation 
of the more useful employments of life, 
that only twice for a period of nearly three 
years lias lie honoured the theatre with 
his presence. The concern has In con- 
sequence considerably failed, and scarcely 
one night in ten pays the expenses : and 
the public here, as well os at home, ap- 
pears to have all caught the infection for 
theatrical show and pageantry, that no- 
thing but the most expensive pieces in 
getting np will draw a house. This was 
evinced lately in the production of the ro- 
mance of the “ Forty Thieves,'* and the 
novelty of introducing real horses ; and the 
last scene, in which cascades of real water 
were introduced, pleased so much that it 
was repeated a few nights after to a good 
audience, although no ships were in the 
Roads. Indeed, the piece was altogether 
well got up, and it is said would not have 
disgraced some of the English provincial 
theatres. The new scenery was painted 
by Mr. Julio, a native of the island, and 
a panoramic view near Constantinople 
was very much applauded. Reynolds' : 
comedy of “ Speculation " has since this 
been performed, for the first time here, to 
a very thin audience, there not being 
more than £17 in the house; while the 
first time the Forty Thieves was played 
there was near <£60, and the second time 

near 
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near £40, although the comedy, from 
its allusion to present times, particularly 
to agriculture, ' was far more worthy a 
better house. It went off remarkably well, 
and Alderman Amble's hits told admirably. 
In the 4th act, Tanjon drank, “ To the 
speedy and total abolition of slavery,** 
which was well received by the audience ; 
and “ The most comfortable place at St. 
Helena, the Pay Office,** drew down 
thunders of applause. 

About three months since a young gen- 
tleman named Dring, only fourteen years 
of age, performed “ Douglas ** before 
the Governor, and was highly applauded, 
os were also the other gentlemen who 
performed in the piece. 

St. Helena , N. L. 

Stpt. 15, 1825. 

Afric • Adi. 


USape of <@ootr Ulo pe. 

LORD SOMERSET. 

Previous to the departure of Lord C. 
Somerset for England, two public dinners 
were given to him, on the 24th and 28th 
February. At the former, given by the 
heads of departments, the chair was taken 
by Sir John Truter, the Chief Justice; 
who, in proposing his Excellency’s health, 
spoke to the following effect : — “ It has at 
all times been an undeniable truth, that 
benefits are never more strongly felt than 
after we have been deprived of them. So, 
my Lord, the good of your administration 
will then only be adequately valued, when 
your Lordship shall be no more in the co- 
lony. The hope of your Lordship’s speedy 
return will then be cherished ; then, I feel 
confident, will be fully acknowledged what 
now by some is undervalued. And, under 
thi9 impression, the least of our wishes 
ought to be, that your Lordship may safely 
reach your native shores, and there meet 
with that justice which your upright and 
paternal conduct, in the administration of 
the colony, truly and justly deserves.** 

In reply, his Lordship observed : “ lie 
received the encomiums which the Chief 
Justice had just done him the honour to 
pass upon his public conduct, but which 
lie feared were unmerited, with peculiar 
satisfaction, as he trusted he might regard 
them as a testimony of their favourable dis- 
position towards him, and as an assurance 
that the strenuous exertions of his calum- 
niators bad not been successful in depriving 
him of their good opinion ; he was, not- 


withstanding, free to confess, that the Sen- 
sations excited in his . breast at that mo*-- 
ment, were not unmixed with pain and 
regret, as the occasion brought forcibly to 
his mind that he was on the eve of quitting 
a place to which he was attached by the 
strongest ties. He had spent, he said, some 
of the happiest days of his life here ; and he 
left behind him many on whose friendship, 
esteem, and regard he set the highest value; 
but, however painful this temporary sepa- 
ration might be to him, he felt confident 
that his friends would approve his determi- 
nation when lie told them, that he consi- 
dered it the most direct and dignified mode 
he could adopt to protect that which was 
dearer to him than his life — his honour. 
His Lordship was most anxious, be said, 
to assure them that the welfare and prospe- 
rity of this colony would ever be the first 
objects of his heart ; that his utmost endea- 
vours should, at all times and in all places, 
be exerted to promote those objects, and 
that liis attachment to the colony could ne- 
ver terminate but with his life.** 

Sir Uichard Flasket, in his speech, ob- 
served : — “ I have not been a very long 
time in this colony, but quite long enough 
to have witnessed the gross exaggerations 
and misrepresentations which have been 
circulated here, as well as in England, re- 
lative to the public acts of bis Lordship's 
government. Such misrepresentations shew 
but too plainly the spirit of malignity and 
of personal hostility by which his Lord- 
ship’s accusers are actuated ; and I there- 
fore think his Lordship has adopted the 
wisest course he could pursue, and, in- 
deed, in my opinion, the only satisfactory 
one for himself, of proceeding to England 
to meet in person all the charges that may 
be brought against him ; and I have no 
doubt that, on an impartial investigation of 
his Lordship’s public acts, and on a fair 
and candid consideration of the peculiar 
circumstances under which his Lordship 
has been placed, the mass of accusations 
which have been publicly brought forward 
against him in England will fall to the 
ground. I allude particularly to the situa- 
tion in which his Lordship 6tands here, be- 
cause it appears to us that justice has not 
been done to him in England in that re- 
spect. 

“ His Lordship acts here, and he is 
bound so to act by bis commission and in- 
structions, under Dutch colonial law, un- 
der Colonial regulations, and Colonial prac- 
tice — whereas it appears to me that his acts 
have been judged with reference to British 
law, to British practice, and to British 
feelings.” 
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The arrival of the ship Marquis of Hast- 
ings, which left Calcutta February 3d, 
lias furnished us with the Calcutta Ga- 
zettes to the 29th January, which contuin 
the following important intelligence : 

ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OP BHURTI*OIlF. 

B Political Department, Jan. 29, 1826. 

"Captain Dawkins, A.D.C., arrived 
early this morning, bearing a despatch 
from his Excellency the Commander- in- 
cliief, a copy of which is published for 
general information. 

“ Head-Quarters, Bhurtpore, Jan. 19. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, Go- 
vernor-General, &c. &c. 

“ My Lord : I have the satisfaction to 
acquaint your Lordship, that the town 
and citadel of Bhurtpore fell yesterday 
morning, to the British army under my 
command. 

“ Since my despatch of the 11th inst. 
the whole attention of the engineers was 
directed towards the completion of the 
mines under the projecting bastion on the 
left, and the north-east angle on the 
right. 

“ On the 14-tli inst. a mine, under the 
bastion on the left, 'was precipitately ex- 
ploded, and failed in its object. I, there- 
fore, directed two more mines to be 
driven into that bastion, which were 
blown oil the 16th, and, with the aid of 
a day's battering, an excellent breach was 
made. 

“ The explovsion of the mine under 
the north-east angle, at eight o’clock yes- 
terday morning, was the signal for the 
storm, when the columns, composed of 
Brig.-gen. M‘ Combe’s brigade on the 
right, and Brig.-gen. Edward’s brigade 
on the left, advanced with the greatest 
Older, gallantry, and steadiness, and, 
notwithstanding a determined opposition 
on the part of tlio enemy, carried the 
breaches. In the course of two hours, 
though vigorously and bravely defended 
at every gateway and bastion, the whole 
rampart surrounding the town, together 
with the command of the gates of the ci- 
tadel, were in our possession ; Maj.-gen. 
Nicolls having moved his column to the 
left, until he met a detachment of his Ma- 
jesty’s 11th foot, commanded by Major 
Everard, at the Komblieer Gate. The 
citadel was surrendered at about four 
o’clock. 

u I regret to state, that the mine, hav- 
ing exploded in an unexpected direction, 
several men of his Majesty’s 11th foot, 
at the head of the column of attack, lost 
their lives ; and Brig-gen. M* Combe, 
Brig. Patton, andCapt. Irvine, Major 


of brigade of engineers, received severe 
contusions. 

“ Having directed Brig.-^en. Sleigh, 
commanding the cavalry, to prevent the 
escape of the enemy’s troops after the as- 
sault, I am happy to say that lie made 
such a disposition of his forces, that he 
succeeded in securing Doorjun Sal, who, 
with his wife, two sons, and a hundred 
and sixty chosen horse, attempted to 
force a passage through the eighth light 
cavalry. 

“ I cannot compute the loss of the 
enemy at less than four thousand killed, 
and, owing to the disposition of the ca- 
valry, hardly a man, bearing arms, es- 
caped ; consequently, as by the surrender 
of the town, all the stores, arms, and 
ammunition, are in our possession, I may 
say, that the whole military power of the 
Bhurtpore state has been annihilated. 
The prisoners, after having been disarmed, 
were set free. 

“ I have the pleasure to acquaint your 
lordship, that the couduct of every one 
engaged was marked by a degree of zeal 
which calls for my unqualified approba- 
tion ; but I must particularly remark the 
behaviour of II. M.'s 14-tli regt., com- 
manded by Major Everard, and the 59tl), 
commanded by Major Fuller ; these corps 
having led the column of assault, by their 
steadiness and determination, decided the 
events of the day. Two companies of 
the 1st European regt., leading a small 
column under Lieut. -Col. Wilson, co- 
operating with Major-Gen. Nicolls’s at- 
tack, behaved with equal gallantry. The 
6t.li regt. N. I., commanded by Lieut. - 
Col. Pepper, one wing of the 4»Ist, by 
Major Hunter, the 23d, by Lieut.-Col. 
Nation, the 3lst by Lieut -Col. Bad- 
deley, the 60th by Lieut.- Col. Bowyer, 
the Grenadier Company of the 35tb, and 
Light Company of the 37th, w hich corps 
followed the Europeans in the assault, 
proved themselves worthy of the distin- 
guished places they held, as did the Sirmoor 
battalions, which covered the advance. 

“ I beg to acquaint your lordship, that . 
since I assumed the command of this 
army, I have received the most effectual 
support and assistance from Major- Gens. 
Rcynell and Nicolls. The excellent dis- 
positions made by them for the attack, as 
well as the manner in which they con- 
ducted it, entitle them to .my warmest- 
thanks, and 1 therefore beg most strongly 
to recommend them to your lordship’s 
notice. 

“ Brigadier McLeod, C.B., command- 7 
ing the artillery. Brigadiers Hetzler and 
Brown, as well as every officer and private 

oi 
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of the artillery, performed their arduous 
and fatiguing dutiesthrcug^oi tfcfc siege 
in the most exemplary manner, and will, I 
trust, meet with your lordship's approba- 
tion. 

“ Brigadier Anbury, C.B., and the 
engineer officer?, as also the native officers 
and . privates of that valuable corps, the 
sappers and miners, and the pioneer corps, 
performed the harassing duties allotted 
to them with a cheerfulness, courage, and 
zeal, which demand my acknowledgments, 
and X beg to recommend them to your 
lordship accordingly. The result of our 
operations proves the efficiency of the 
brigadier's plans. 

“ The services rendered by Brig. Gen. 
Sleigh, C. B., commanding the cavalry 
during the whole siege, have been most 
important, and I beg to recommend him, 
as well as Brigadiers Childers and Murray, 
C.B., to your Lordship's notice; and I 
cannot pass over in silence the general, 
good, and active conduct of the cavalry, 
and the spirited manner in which they 
volunteered their services when I con- 
ceived (before the arrival of the first Eu- 
ropean Regiment) that it might have 
been expedient to employ them in the 
stotm. 

“ I must also bring under your Lord- 
ship's particular notice Lieut. Col. Skin- 
ner, and the two regts. of native regu- 
lar cavalry under his command, who have 
l>erformed every service that has been re- 
quired of them,in a manner which merits 
my entire approbation. 

M To Brig. -Gens. Adams, C. B., Mac 
Combe, and Edwards ; Brigadiers White- 
head, Patton, C.B., and Fagan, my ac- 
knowledgments are due, for the manner 
in which they have so ably conducted the 
duties assigned to them, and I therefore 
recommend them to your Lordship's fa- 
vourable notice. 

“ I received every assistance from Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Stamford Whittingham, and 
Lieut-Col. MacGregor, quarter-master 
gen., and acting-adj.-gen. of tlic King’s 
troops. 

“ The eminent and zealous services of 
Lieut.-Col. Watson and I-.ieut.-Col. 
Stevenson, adj:-gen. and quarter-mas- 
ter gen. of the army, demand my warm- 
est thanks, and I beg particularly to bring 
theai under your Lordship's notice, as 
also the officers of their respective depart- 
ments. 

4 ‘ The arrangements made by Lieut.- 
Col. Cunliffe, commissary general, for 
the supply of the army, were most effi- 
cient, and I have much pleasure in re- 
commending him to your Lordship. 

** I also request to bring to your Lord- 
ship's notice Lieut. -Col. the Hon. John 
Finch, my military secretary and the 
officers composing my personal Staff, from 
whom 1 received every aid. 

Asinfie Journ. Vor. XXI. No. 126. 


“ The situations in which Lieut-Col. 
Delamsine, v£8th Xii£ut.-Col. Wil- 
son, commanding a detachment, Majors 
Hunter, 41st N. I. ; Everard, H. M. 14th, 
Fuller, II. M. 59tli, and Bisshopp, of 
II. M. 14th, were placed, gave them op- 
portunities for distinguishing themselves, 
of which they took every advantage. Capt. 
Irvine, major of brigade of engineers, also 
brought himself under my particular ob- 
servation (lin ing the course of the siege. 

“ Major- Gens. Iteyncll and Nicolls, 
and Brig.-Gen. Sleigh, have expressed 
their entire satisfaction with the assistance 
they received from the officers of their 
general and personal staff. 

“ The returns of killed and wounded 
have not yet been received, but I am happy 
to be able to state that they are few, con - 
sidering the service on which the troops 
have been employed. I, however, trans- 
mit a return of the officers who have been 
reported. I regret that the service has 
lost three valuable officers in Capt. Arm- 
strong, IT. M.'s 14th, Capt. Pitman, 
II. M.’s 59th, and Capt. Brown, of the 
31st. regt. N.I., who fell leading their 
men on the ramparts. Brig.- Gen. Ed- 
wards, who was wounded gallantly lead- 
ing his brigade, is also, 1 fear, past 
recovery. 

44 I have sent this despatch by my aide- 
de-camp, Capt. Dawkins, who will also 
take two of the enemy’s standards, of which 
I request your Lordship’s acceptance ; 
and in referring to Capt. Dawkins forany 
further information which your Lordship 
may require, I beg to recommend him to 
your protection. 

I have, &c. &c. 

Com uermehe. 

44 List of officers killed and wounded in 
the assault of Bhurtporc Jan. 18, 1826. 

“ Killed — Capt. Armstrong, II. M.'s 
14th Foot ; Capt. Pitman, H. M.’s 59 th 5 
and Capt. Brown, 31st N.I. 

44 Wounded— Staff: Brig.- General 
M 4 Combe, commanding 1st brigade ; 
Brig.- Gen. Edwards, commanding 2 d 
brigade, dangerously; Brig. It. Patton, 
C.B., commanding 5th brigade ; Major 
Beatson, D.A. G. j and Capt. Cumpbell, 

M. B. 

“ Engineers — Capt. Colvin and Capt. 
Irvine, M.B. 

44 Artillery— Lieut. McGregor . 1 

“ 14th Foot — Lieut. Stack end Lieut. 
Daly. 

44 59 th Foot — Lieut. Long, Lieut. Hoc- 
tor, Lieut. Pittman, and Mr. Wright, vo- 
lunteer. 

1st European Reg. — Capt. Davidson, 
Lieut. Warren, and Lieut. Candy. 

“ 23d N.I., Lieut. S. Nation — 3lst 

N. I., Capt. Heptinstall — 4 1st N.I., Major 
G. Hunter— 58th N.I* Capt. J. Hunter, 
Lieut. Turner, and Lieut. Lumsdaine. 

.5 L “ N.B. 
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^ Thi* it from private infcrma- on the folio w&ig day, md temmmmm 
tforiy nb rctiirrt having been received. * the attack with & %hok force, qiilenit 
“ W, L. Watjow, A.G.” should, in the mean tame, receive the 
— ■ — orders, informing him of the conclusion 

peace with the Burmese. of the treaty of peace at Patanagoh, and 

The Government Gazette Extraordinary directing his return to Pegu, 
of January feOth contains the following ■ 

particulars respecting the termination of We copy the following from the John 
hostilities with the Burmese, and of the BuU extra of this morning, and are happy to 
transactions which preceded that event. odd, that there is every reason to believe in 
_ . ' the correctness of this satisfactory intclli- 

JJemi- Official, gence, although its confirmation must 

Fort William , January 20, 1826. Des- await the arrival of the official despatches, 
patches have been received from Brigadier The ratified treaty was expected at Ban. 
Smelt, by the H.C.’s steam vessel Enter- goon on the 2 4th. We understand the En- 
prize, which left Rangoon on the 13th terj mze is to return thither immediately, 
inst., containing the following highly im- Peace ^ ^ Burmese.— The H. C. 
portaiit intelligence steam vessel Enterprize lias returned from 
It appears that the sloop of war Cham- Rangoon ; arrived at that place on the 12th 
pion sailed on the 9th instant, for Cal- inst. at night, and left on the 14th at one 
cutta, with Capt. Snodgrass on board, r.x. 

bearing despatches which announce that After the battles of the 2d, 3d, and 5th* 
Major Gen. Sir A. Campbell reached Sir Archibald Campbell moved on to Tat- 
Patanagoh on the 27th ult., and that nego- nagoe, 120 miles in advance of Prome, 
ciations were opened by the Burmese through a country fortified with the 
chiefs on the SOtb. A treaty of peace was strongest stockades, but which had been 
agreed to according to the terms dictated deserted ; the enemy had suffered severe 
by the British commissioners, and signed loss by the cholera, and the ground was 
on the 3d inst. The principal articles are strewed with dead, in groupes of twenty 
stated to be, the cession of Assam, and its and forty. Immediately oil the arrival of 
dependencies ; of the four districts of Ar- Sir Archibald at Tatnagoe, he was met by 
racan ; and the provinces on the coast of the first minister of the Lootoo, sent ex- 
Tenasserim, viz . Ye, Tavoy,and Mergui, prossly from Ava to sue for peace; and 
to the Hon. Company ; Munnipore to be after several conferences, this boon was 
given to Raja Gumbheer Sing ; and one granted to him on the following terms, viz. 
crore of rupees to be paid. Stipulations The cession of Mergui, Tavoy, Yea, and 
also have been made for the security of Arracan, to the British ; Ava to receive a 

the Peguers, who may have joined or Resident, and at Rangoon a Consul ; togfe- 

assisted us during the war. It was stipu- ther with the payment of one crore of fil- 
iated that the treaty should be ratified by pees. The preliminary treaty was granted 

the King of Ava, and returned to the the 3d, and fifteen days were allowed for 

commissioners at Maloun, with all the the ratification to arrive from Ava. 
European prisoners in Ava, and an in- When the army advanced from Prome, 
stalment of three lacs of rupees, on or be- Sir James Brisbane, in the Diana , moved 
fore the 18th inst. It was expected that up with the flotilla, and passed several bat- 
Col. Tidy would reach Rangoon with the teries, mounting fifteen to twenty guns, of 

ratified treaty about the 24th inst., and his heavy calibre, without molestation ; so 

Majesty’s ship Alligator was under orders great was the dread of provoking further 
for bringing on the despatches. vengeance. 

Brigadier Smelt reports also that Col. The Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette 
Pepper’s column marched from Pegu on of January 19, contains likewise the fbl- 
the 23d ult, and arrived at Shoeegem on lowing details 

the 3d inst. , which place he found eva- The immediate effects of our success In 
cuated, and had succeeded in getting back the early part of December were, to oblige 
the inhabitants with their families. On the enemy to call in all his flanking parties, 
the 7th inst. he detached Lieut. Col. and fall back with such part of his force 
Conry, with the 3d Madras N. I., to take as could be kept together, upon Meaday 
possession of Zittoun, where a small force and Maloun. Since that period the navi- 
of the enemy was said to be stationed, gation of the Irrawaddy as far as Prome 
They proved, however, to be very nume- has been completely free and open. ' Our 
rous and strongly stockaded, and after a troops, it appears, did not return to Prome 
most gallant attempt to carry the work by after the action. Sir A. Campbell marched 
escalade, the detachment was obliged to from his encampment on the Nowain river, 
retire with loss, Lieut. Co). Conry and on the 9th ult. by the route of Watigaon, 
Lieut. Adams being killed, and two intending to make a detour inland* ao. as 
officers wounded; with twelve sipahees to turn Meaday; whilst Gen. Cotton, with 
killed, and ’twenty-one wounded. Col. the Madras division, advanced direct upon 
Pepper wiis expected to arrive at Zittoun Puloh. The movement of th&latter. djhri* 

‘ aion 
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Won was delayed for a short time, by a Suda WoOn, who is a great favourite with 
heavy fall of rain, but it appears, that On the king, and formerly defended Ky Kuloo 
the iStb, it was at M eeoung on the Irra- and the White Pagoda at Donobew, was 
waddy River, and expected to reach Bolay sent off express to the court immediately 
on the following day. It is said that tlie after the affair of the 5th. 


CALCUTTA BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Notr. 3ft At Bankeepore, Mrs. M. Ward, wife of 
Mr. F. Ward, assistant in the office of the Central 
Board of Revenue, of a son and helT. 


Dec. 1. At Saugor, the lady of Dr. Urquhart, 
of a daughter. 

Jan, 1ft At Fort William, fhcladv of the late 



14. At Chowringhee, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Com. J. A. P. MacGregor, deputy military audi- 
tor general, of a son. 

15. At Chowringhee, the lady of Dr. W. P. 
Berm Ingham, H.M.’s 87th foot, of a son. 

18. The lady of Colin Lindsay, Esq., civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 15. At Nusscerabad, Lieut. F. Angelo, 7th 
L. C„ to Miss C. A. Anderson. 

Jan. 7. Mr. R. J. Sherburne, to Miss M. C. 
Avstep. 

9. At the Cathedral, the Rev. John Hawtayne. 
Archdeacon of Bombay, to M argaret Franks, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. Sir John Franks. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 24. The Infant daughter of Dr. Urquhart. 
Jan. ll. At Dum-Dum, Henry Hamilton, Infant 
son of C. B. Crommeltn, Esq., of Gorruckpore. 

15. The infant son of Mr. A. Fleming, 
lft Mr. John Dubois, a native of Cochin. 

17. At Kedgeree, W. A. Ohalmer, Esq., Judge 
and Magistrate of Bhaugulpore, aged 4ft 
— Mr. T. Ilutt, agedJft 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , Jan. 19, 1826. 

Government Securities. 

Buy .3 Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 23 8 RemittaWe Loan G per ct. 22 8 Prem, 

Disc. 1 8 Five per ct. Loan 2 8 Disc. 

Ditto 0 12 New Five per ct. Loan- • 1 8 ditto. 
Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight, per Sicca Rupee— 
to sell 2s. to 2s. Id. 

On Bombay, 30 days* sight, Sa. Rs. 98 per 100 
Bom. Rupees. 

On Madras, ditto, Sa. Rs. 94 to 98 per 100 Madras 
Rupees. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Iscount on Private Bills S.Ils. G 0 per cent. 

Itto on Government Bills 5 1 ditto. 

Loans on Deposit GO ditto. 


Madras, Jan . 24, 182G. 

Government Securities. 

6 per cent, paper 2G per cent. prem. 

Old5 ditto ditto 3 percent, discount. 

New 5 ditto ditto - 2 ditto ditto. 

Exchange on England Is. lOJd. per Rupee. 

Bombay , Jan. 11, 182 6. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at G months’ sight. Is. lid. per Rupee, 
and looking up. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days' sight, 10G Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 98} Bom. Rs. per 100 
Mad. Rs. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

. house of commons, April 28. 

East' India Writers Bill . — On the motion 
for- the commitment of this bill, 

Mr. Denman opposed the bill, as a de- 
parture from a great principle long esta- 
blished. It was well known that the in- 
capacity of persons sent out by patronage 
to govern India had been the cause of 
all the mischiefs of which that country 
had had to complain. The college at 
flaileybury hod been instituted to afford 
some remedy for the evil, by giving 
the persons so sent out a suitable educa- 
tion ; and be had understood that the ex- 
periment had been in a great measure suc- 
cessful. Not tbat he pretended to say the 
institution was free from blame, but he 
would contend that it had in a great mea- 
sure attained the object for which it was 
established. The clause now intended to 
; be repealed was that which enacted that 
i}P writer going out to India should be 
' employed, unless he brought a certificate 


of liis having received an appropriate edu- 
cation in England. If the necessity ex- 
isted for repealing tins security, lie still 
could not but regret that the rules and re- 
gulations of the college lmd not been in- 
corporated in the bill, instead of leaving 
the matter to the discretion of the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors. 

Col. Trant said, tliat, so far as his ex - 
perience went, the young men who went 
to India before the establishment of the 
college, were not inferior in education 
to those who had gone out since. He 
would remind the lion, and learued gen- 
tleman, that, from the school in which 
they studied together, many well-educated 
young men had -gone to Iudia, as well 
as from all the great schools of the coun- 
try, since our first establishment in India. 
He took the liberty to say, that the abuses 
did not take place in India for want of 
education in those who a&mmstered the 
system ; but the system was very different 
no\y to what it then was. It was lo the 
n 1. o * 'system, 
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system* and not to the education of the 
person ' administering it* that he attri- 
buted the abuses which had prevailed. He 
thought the Givii Service in India had 
been but little improved by the establish- 
ment of the college. He should support 
the measure now before the House, as he 
knew there was a necessity for it. 

Mr. Canning observed, that, although 
England had, before the establishment of 
Haileybury College, possessed many great 
men in India, yet the college had produced 
several officers who had greatly contri- 
buted to the service of the country. He 
agreed with Mr. Denman, in thinking 
that the country had a right to expect a 
security for the competent education of 
persons who went out to fill important 
offices in India : at the same time he en- 
tirely agreed with Colonel Trant, that if 
there could be a security for a general 
education in those persons, he should cer- 
tainly prefer it to the more limited educa- 
tion acquired at the college ; for he thought 
the general education given to an English 
gentleman more suited than any other of 
which the world could boast for quali- 
fying them to fill with propriety every 
situation to which they "might be called. 
There might be some things of which to 
complain in the college ; but the examina- 
tion's were a test quite necessary, and for 
that purpose a separate institution was re- 
quired. Under all the disadvantages to 
which the college had been subjected, it 
had been conducted with great credit to 
the professors, and with manifest advan- 
tage to those who had been placed under 
tlieir care. Instead of the college being 
placed in a corner of a barren heath, he 
should have preferred it in a situation 
where the students could have an oppor- 
tunity of associating with others ; and 
also if the college had been placed under 
the superintendnnee of one of the univer- 
sities, instead of the visitors to which it 
was at present subjected. Still the insti- 
tution, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
of its constitution and insulated situation, 
had been conducted with great credit, and 
with partial success. lie was therefore sorry 
that the supply of young men from that 
college was not sufficient to meet the exi- 
gencies of the service, and that there was 
a necessity for suspending the operation 
of the act. In giving his consent to the 
measure, he begged to be understood as 
doing it under a pledge that no attempt 
would be made to get rid of the institution 
altogether, but that it would again be re- 
verted to as soon as the present necessity 
should have passed away, subject only to 
the change, if it could be effected, of 
giving a more general British education, 
instead of the present limited plan. 

Mr. Lushington said, having had two of 
my sons at Hertford College, I feel that I 
am in justice bound to offer my opinion 
oh this bill. The matter upon which it 


legislated is of vuiy high topertaliced' It 
concerns i the qualifications of those, who 
are to be successively intrusted with the 
happiness of a hundred millions of our 
native subjects. For this noble purpose 
the College of Hertford was instituted, 
and therefore those who think with me, 
that it has answered the benevolent objects 
of its foundation, notwithstanding the 
difficulties that have embarrassed its pro- 
gress, must sec with deep regret , any de- 
parture from the principles and use of this 
establishment. The study of the Eastern 
languages was the primary purpose for • 
which the College of Hertford was formed, 
and tlic proficiency of the students in this 
branch of learning is the test by which its 
merits ought to he tried. After a careful 
examination of this subject, both during 
the four years in which my sons were at 
Hertford, and since their arrival in Cal- 
cutta, aided by my own recollections of 
what is required from a civil servant in 
situations of great power and responsi- 
bility, I am convinced that the country 
owes to the principal and professors of that 
College, a large debt of gratitude for the 
able and efficient discharge of this and 
every other part of their important duties. 
It is true, that classical literature and sound 
principles of policy, morality, and justice, 
arc taught there as they are in the schools 
and universities in different parts of the 
kingdom ; but the College of Hertford 
was principally established fer the cultiva- 
tion of the Eastern languages ; and the 
success of the institution must be adjudged 
upon that test. I know no mode of form- 
ing a judgment upon this point so pure 
and so impartial as the reports of the Col- 
lege Council in Calcutta, upon the acquire- 
ments of the Hertford students. In the 
College of Calcutta there can be no motive 
to applaud the Hertford student, unless he 
shall deserve it. The inclination of the 
native teachers would rather be to shew that 
the Hertford student brought little of 
Oriental Learning to the College of Cal- 
cutta, however much he might carry out 
of it.— But it is a fact no less honourable 
to the College of Hertford, than to the 
Professors of Calcutta, that several stu- 
dents have been pronounced, after a very 
short residence in India, perfectly qualified 
to enter upon the discharge of their im- 
portant duties. One of these is, indeed, 
so remarkable, that I cannot deny myself 
the gratificatoin of doing an act of justice, 
by referring to it, although it is the case 
of my own son. He had been, for the 
period prescribed by law (four terms), at 
Hertford. He arrived in Calcutta on tbd 
1 7th of May, and was examined early in 
June. The Governor- General, the visitor 
of the College, thus states the result 

“ College of Fort William, July 81 
1824. 

“The Right Honourable the Visitor 
delivered the following discourse :— . v 

« Mr. 
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•« Mr. Li^hingtmi was admitted to the 
College^ oh the 26 th of May last ; and 
hte ' attainments in Oriental languages, 
brought from the College of Hertford, or 
made during the Voyage to India, are 
highly creditable to his talents and exer- 
tions. At the examinations in the follow- 
ing month of June, Mr. Lushington held 
the first place in Persian ; and, in the short 
space of another month, he was reported 
by the examiners, to have acquired such a 
knowledge of the Hindoostanee Language, 
as, with the Persian, duly qualified him 
to enter on the public service. 

“ With reference to the date on which 
Mr. Lushington quitted the College of 
Fort William, this notice of his acquire- 
ments would be more properly included 
in the Report for the ensuing year, 1 824-5 ; 
but I cannot deny myself the gratification 
with which I have viewed his honourable 
and successful exertions to qualify himself 
for the early discharge of his public 
duties.” 

One such instance as this (and there are 
many of the same character) is a decisive 
proof of the efficiency and success of the 
system pursued at Hertford. Indeed, I 
have, this very morning, liad the happi- 
ness of learning that my second son, who 
entered tho College at Calcutta in the 
middle of last October, was pronounced 
qualified in the Persian language for the 
service, by December ; and a medal was 
given to him for his proficiency. With 
such happy fruits from this institution, I 
regret the necessity which has arisen for 
suspending the provisions of the law, 
rendering it imperative upon every writer 
to pass four terms at Hertford. This is, 
however, a necessity which cannot be 
controlled. The service must be supplied 
with a sufficient number of persons ade- 
quate to the good government of an em- 
pire of such unequalled magnitude ; and 
it only remains for us to consider of the 
most likely means.of securing to the Com- 
pany*s service, officers who shall in due 
time acquire the qualifications necessary 
for so great a purpose. In this spirit my 
right hon. friend has brought in his bill. 
It provides, that any person who shall pro- 
duce such testimonials of his character and 
conduct, and pass such an examination, 
as, by rules and regulations to be framed 
and established, shall be required, may be 
appointed a writer, without passing four 
terms at Hertford College. Without 
knowing the nature of the rules by which 
the qualifications ' of the parties to be ap- 
pointed are to be tried, it is impossible for 
the house to form a correct judgment*; but 
I am quite aware that a full discretion 
must be given to those who are to be the 
judges of individual fitness for the service. 
There is, however, one broad principle 
which ought to be rigidly applied, and it 
is this— not to let any writer proceed to 
India who is not likely, from proficiency 
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and age, to pass quickly through die 
college at Calcutta* or to avoid it entirely; 
for if the restraints upon admission into 
the service here are diminished, whilst 
those in Calcutta remain as they now exist, 
the consequences to the . young men 
must be most ruinous, and full of dis- 
appointment to the Company. They 
will remain collected together in that 
luxurious and debt-alluring capital, and 
before the period of their qualification for 
the service arrives, many of them will be 
in a state of servile and disgraceful depen- 
dence upon native creditors. I am convinc- 
ed there is no matter more vitally important 
to the prosperity of our affairs in India, 
than that this state of things should be im- 
mediately corrected, and absolutely pre- 
vented for the future. The remedy for 
this latter purpose seems to me perfectly 
simple, and easy of execution. Every 
writer, upon his arrival at Calcutta, should 
be immediately sent to some of the nume- 
rous out-stations, and he will then learn 
his duty and the language and customs of 
the country, free from those temptations to 
debt, idleness, and profligacy, which sur- 
round him in the capital. Reports of his 
progress, and specimens of his proficiency, 
should be made rigidly and impartially 
every month, by his immediate superior, 
and the Gov.-general. Thus the attain- 
ment of all those qualities which are re- 
quired to form a good civil servant of the 
East-Tndia Company will be effectually 
stimulated. There is no other point which 
I think deserving of consideration. Tho 
bill, as it now stands, repeals the law re- 
quiring a residence of four terms, or two 
years, at Hertford ; but it does not extend 
to the persons going out to India, who have 
not been at Hertford, the benefit of the 47th 
of the King, which allowed the time passed 
at Hertford to be considered ns time passed 
in Calcutta, or any other of the Company’s 
settlements. Some provision of this na- 
ture will be found, I think, indispensable ; 
for the pay of the Company’s servants in 
their early period of service is extremely 
low, and disproportioned to their unavoid- 
able expenses ; and to this cause may be, 
in a great measure, attributed that state of 
dependence which is attended with disap- 
pointment to all their own hopes, and with 
great detriment to the Company. 

The house afterwards went into a com- 
mittee, when, 

Sir Thomas 'Baring proposed a clause 
for providing that candidates for civil em- 
ployment in India, who might, after two 
years' residence at the college at Fort Wil- 
liam, pass their examination in a satis- 
factory manner, should he eligible for 
such service without being obliged to 
come over to England in order to qualify 
at Haileybury ; which was rejected with- 
out, a division. 

East-India Naval Farce bill . —On the 
question for tho second reading of this bill, 

Mr. 
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. Mr. Bright took occasion to lament the 
nQ(eiP lgb^ranC# Which prevailed in ■ Ebg- 
tarid fepecting' the condition of our 
East- Indian dominions, although it might 
have been thought that so vast an empire, 
and a population of 100,000,000 of sub- 
jects, might claim a more lively interest 
than they ' had at any time appeared to pos- 
sess among us. lie had already called, 
and in vain, upon his Majesty's ministers 
to lay before the house some documents 
of an official character relative to the origin 
and operations and present state of the 
Burmese war. (Hear, hear/)— All that 
people in* England at this moment knew 
of the progress and the events of that 
terrible struggle, in the result of which 
our Indian possessions were so imme- 
diately involved, they derived through 
those unofficial but most true communi- 
cations-— private letters, and intelligence 
of that sort. It was a fact that the very 
last papers respecting the course of the 
Burmese campaign, which were published 
in the London Gazette , were not official 
papers, (Hear, hear !) — but copies only, or 
extracts taken from copies, of private let- 
ters. (Hear, hear / from Mr . Wynn.) He 
objected to the bill, a9 divesting parliament 
of so much control over the affairs of 
India. Before such a bill passed, the 
affairs of the Company should be sub- 
mitted to parliamentary examination. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the expenses 
of the war in India were paid out of the 
funds arising from the Company’s terri- 
torial possessions. By the Company’s 
charter, tlio Indian government were 
bound to support 20,000 troops in India ; 
and if a war with any of the native powers 
should render an addition to that force ne- 
cessary, the expenses of that additional 
force were also to be defrayed by the Com- 
pany. But a naval force, for the purpose 
of aiding the military operations in that 
Country, being a new feature in their mode 
of warfare, bad not been contemplated 
in the charter ; and therefore the present 
bill had been introduced for the purpose 
of regulating the method in which the ex- 
penses of that service were to be defrayed. 

May 2. 

Magistrates of New South Wales . — Sir 
M. W. Ridley prefaced his motion respect- 
ing the conduct of the magistrates of tills 
colony by the following remarks. The 
hon. Secretary for the Colonial Depar- 
ment had already laid on the table several 
documents relative to the magistrates of 
New South Wales. There was nothing 
more important in any country than the 
pure administration of justice ; and when 
the manners, habits, and character of the 
cplonists of New South Wales were con- 
sidered, the importance of that general 
principle was not diminished when applied 
fd ; them. He would proceed to call the at- 
tentiohof the house to a presentment made 


by the grand jury qf Paramatta, In Apgust, 
1825, itv which they. presented thestateof 
the gaols, and went Into some parti£ulai? 
of the mal-ad ministration of justice, on the 
part of the magistrates, to which he would 
now call the attention of the house. The 
first case was that of a man who was sen- 
tenced to receive 25 lashes daily, till he dis- 
closed where a sum of money was secreted. 
After that proceeding the man was indict- 
ed ; and though still protesting his inno- 
cence, he was sentenced to be transported 
to Port M‘Q,uarrie for 12 months. Ro- 
bert Johnson was sentenced to receive 25 
lashes every morning, till he told where a 
pair of blue trowsers were hidden. He 
also was sent to Port M* Quarric. He 
was happy to say that the Rev. Mr. Mars- 
den, whose name had been introduced as 
concurring in these illegal sentences, had 
clearly exculpated himself from any share 
in the transaction, as it appeared lie was at 
a considerable distance from the spot at the 
time it took place. After the papers were 
laid upon the table which he intended to 
move for, he should call upon the house to 
express its opinion upon the case which they 
could disclose, which would demonstrate to 
our colonies, in whatever part of the globe 
they were situated, that no infraction of the 
laws could take place without being observ- 
ed, and visited with the censure of thathouse. 
He did not mean in the present stage of the 
proceeding to cast any reflection on the 
character of the Governor of New South 
Wales ; he desired “ to extenuate nothing, 
nor set down aught in malice but ajl he 
desired was a full and fair inquiry. Ho 
concluded by moving that an huxnblc ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, request- 
ing that a copy of the order to stay pro- 
ceedings against the Justices of Paramatta 
in New South Wales, signed by Sir Tho- 
mas Brisbane, and dated the lltli October, 
1825, be laid before the bouse. Also a 
copy of any presentment of the Grand 
Jurors of the Colony, in 1825, against any 
Justices, for illegal or cruel conduct in 
their offices. The motion, after a few 
words from Mr. Wilmot Horton and Mr. 
Bright, was agreed to. 

May 8. 

Lord Charles Somerset . — Mr. Beaumont 
presented a petition from Mr. Bishopp 
Burnett, complaining of the conduct’ of 
Lord C. Somerset, in the government of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and praying that 
Lieut. Col. Bird might be examined at the 
bar of the house, touching the charges 
against his lordship. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton observed, that the 
report of the Commissioners of Inquiry at 
the Cape contained an opinion very unfa- 
vourable to the petitioner. He should op- 
pose any motion for the detention of Col. 
Bird in this country. 

Lord E. Somerset said that it had been 
insinuated in the petition that Lord C.' So- 
merset 
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taerset hod thought proper to delay his ra- 
turA >n. Order to avoid inquiry. He could, 
however, assure the House, that the Noble 
Lord had liad no opportunity of leaving the 
Cape at an earlier period. lie could not 
make his departure till the arrival of the 
Lieutenant- Governor, which did not take 
place till the 12th of February, He had 
expressed the greatest anxiety to return, 
and no one could feel greater regret than 
himself that he hud not yet arrived. 

The hon. member (Mr. Beaumont) had 
not adverted to the law which is established 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Dutch law 
might not be so good as English law ; but 
it was the duty of the Governor to admi- 
nister the law as established. It was not 
for him to consider whether the law was 
good or bad. He had acted according to 
the opinion of his legal advisers ; by his ac- 
tions he was ready to stand# He courted 
tlio fullest inquiry, satisfied that every 
charge would be repelled, every insinuation 
crushed, and bis character completely vin- 
dicated. 

The petition was afterwards withdrawn 
owing to an informality. 

May 9. 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham .— Lord John 
Hussell presented a petition from Mr. J. S. 
Buckingham, complaining of the treatment 
experienced by him from the government 
of Xudia. 

After some remarks from Mr. Wynn, Mr. 
Scarlett, Col. Johnson, and Mr. Astcll,the 
petition was brought up, and Lord John 
Bussell moved that it be referred to a select 
committee, to examine into the matter 
thereof, and to report their opinion there- 
upon to the House ; which, after some 
observations by Dr. Fhillimore and Col. 
Trant, was carried by a majority of three. 

Slave-Trade at the Mauritius.— Mr. T. 
Fowell Buxton moved for a Select Com- 
Aiittee to inquire whether the Slave-Trade 
bad prevailed at the Mauritius, to what 
extent, and the causes hereof. The hon. 
member entered into very copious details 
respecting the Slave-trade in this quarter 
and the state of the slaves in the island. 
He contended that the traffic continued, 
and offered to prove the fact by evidence 
jq the committee. There had been nineiy- 
jsine decided disembarkations of slaves in 
the island, besides slave-ships captured, 
amounting to forty-four. These 143 ves- 
sels might probably contain SO, 000 slaves. 
This fact afforded sufficient ground for the 
motion, but there were other facts. The 
imported slaves were mostly males, and 
whereas in the West- Indies, the aggregate 
slave population showed an excess of fe- 
males; in Mauritius, the number of the 
male slaves was 41 ,000 and that of female 
slaves only 22,000. In the Seychelles 
there were, five males, to one female. It 
would be readily admitted that the great 


temptation to slave-trading was the growth 
of sugar; and, therefore, some imperfect 
confirmation of the increase of die slave- 
trade might be found in the increase of 
the growth of sugar. In 1810, very little 
sugar was grown at Mauritius ; but In two 
or three years afterwards it exported half 
a million of pounds. In 1822 (the last 
year for which he had been able to procure 
any returns on the subject) the export of 
sugar from Mauritius was no less than 
30, OCX), 000 of pounds; so that between 
the years 1810 and 1822, the growth of 
sugar had increased sixty-fold in the 
island, (/fear, hear/) It was not, ab 
might be at first supposed, that the Colo- 
nists had turned their attention exclusively 
to that from other articles, for they raised 
other articles of produce in an almost 
equally increased ratio. In 1813 the price 
of sugar was 30s. per cwt., and the island 
exported 50,000 cwt. In 1823, sugar 
was reduced to the ruinous price of 17s. 
per cwt., and yet it exported that year 
230,000 cwt.; so that under such an enor- 
mous depreciation of price, the amount of 
this produce had, during the interval in 
question, been increased between four and 
five-fold. The lion, member, after an elo- 
quent picture of the horrible character of 
the slave traffic, concluded by stating that 
he was afraid the conduct of this country 
furnished an apology to the world for the 
existence of the slave trade. When the 
government remonstrated with France on 
the subject, she might fairly tell them to 
look at home, and pointing to the Mauri- 
tius, might argue with justice, that greater 
cruelties were practised under the sanc- 
tion of this country than any with which 
she could be charged, (//car /) In what 
prostrate degradation, then, was this coun- 
try placed, bound as.it was by its interest, 
its honour, and its duty, to set an exam- 
ple to the world, that it should be proved 
not only criminal, but set up as the apo- 
logist for crimes in others ! ( Hear hear ! ) 
If the charges which he had brought for- 
ward were false, he would be content to 
be set down as the basest libeller that had 
ever existed ; if they were true, he hoped 
that the authors of the cruelties which he 
had depicted would meet with their due 
punishment— not only the authors, but all 
those who had at all connived at them. — 
(Hear, hear /) If the present charges wtffe 
to be overlooked, if the alleged facts were 
to be disregarded, then he, for one, would 
advise the house to give tip all further 
legislation or interference in the slave- 
trade ! (Hear /) 

Sic R. Farquhar entered into a very 
minute justification of himself and his go- 
vernment against the accusations of the 
hon. member. He declared that he had 
exerted himself to the uttermost to put a 
stop to the trade, and it was his firm coii- 
viction, and that of Other persons of high 
authority 
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authority, that in Mauritiiw ^and its de- 
pendencies die davfe-trade whsno longer 
carried On/' So for as ftis conduct or Cha- 
racter might seem to be impugned by the 
motion^ -he was most anxious for the ful- 
lest inquiry. {Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Canning said, that as the hon. 
member (Mr. Fowell Buxton) had made 
this Question one which affected the .na- 
tional honour^ as he pledged himself to 
prove that the continuance of this detest- 
able traffic had been encouraged or con- 
nived at by the local government ; as it 
was thus an accusation against the coun- 
try, rather than against individuals, he 
(Mr. Canning) thought that it would look 
ill in foreign countries if the motion for 
inquiry was rejected. He should upon 
that ground offer no opposition to it. 
{Hear, hear!) 

May 19 th. 

Lord CL Somerset . — Lord E. Somerset 
inquired of the under Colonial Secretary 
if he was prepared to lay before the House 
the papers connected with the charges 
against his noble relative, who had now 
arrived in this country and was anxious to 
meet them. 

^lr. Wilmot Horton intimated that the 
papers were not ready. 

Mr. Beaumont complained of the want 
of disposition to prosecute this inquiry. 
If lie had a seat in Parliament next session 
he should bring the subject before the 
House the first opportunity. 

Currency of the Cape. — Mr. Baring 
presented a petition from Col. Bird, 
complaining of the alteration in the cur- 
rency of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
lion, member condemned, in strong terms, 
the measure contemplated by ministers 
(for he hoped they had not decided upon 
it) of sending out a silver currency to 
replace the paper of the colony. 

By accounts which had been furnished 
from an authority in whom he reposed 
every confidence, it appeared that the 
average value of the rix-dollar was 


s. d. 

From 1806 to 1810 3 6 

1810 to 1811 2 6 

1814# to 1821 1 10 

1821 to 1825 1 6 


The monstrous injustice of such a pro- 
ceeding as that contemplated by Govern- 
ment, if it was meant to be adopted 
without any modification, would be appa- 
rent from this statement. His own no-; 
tion was, that they ought to take some- 
thing like a graduated scale of the engage- 
ments unde? which the holders of this 
paper might be at the period of the issue 
of the metallic currency, and allow for 
the depreciation according to the dates ?f 
their ^en^gqments. ... 4-, grejat variety . of 
caaea'h#;been stated, to, %n, in yirpich 
the totaf ruin of parties miist 'he, the con- 


sequence of , the u^qfiure, ; tf it yvere 

not in some degree obymtedpy. the adop- 
tion of such a principle as lie', spoke of. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the present was not the proper 
time for discussing the principle of the 
change of the currency. He should be 
quite prepared to justify the course which 
had been taken by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this matter ; but it was desirable 
that the House should previously be : put 
in possession of returns and documents 
necessary to show what this paper money 
really was ; and he would take an oppor- 
tunity of submitting a motion for the pro- 
duction of such papers accordingly. In 
the meantime, he hoped the House would 
not make up their minds quite so decided- 
ly, as the hon. Gentleman had done, as 
to what he called the iniquity , or injustice 
of the course which the Government had 
udopted. When the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) compared the paper-money 
at the Cape with the paper-money here, 
he compared things essentially different. 
The paper issued at the Cape of Good 
Hope, when issued, whether by the 
Dutch Government or by individuals 
there, was not made payable on demand, 
nor limited by law as to its amount, and, 
therefore, contained within itself all the 
principles of depreciation. Upon the 
same grounds, too, there never existed, 
on the part of his Majesty’s Government, 
any actual obligation to pay that paper- 
money at all .—*(Hear, hear from the Op- 
position. ) — These facts would appear from 
the documents he would hereafter move 
for, and without which it was impossible 
that this question could be properly or 
beneficially discussed. * 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SWEDISH TRADE WITH INDIA. 

The commercial convention concluded 
between Great Britain and Sweden, on 
the 18th March last, contains the follow- 
ing articles respecting the trade of Sweden 
with British India. 

. Article 8.— In respect to the com-: 
mcrce to be carried on in vessels of 
Sweden or Norway with the British do- 
minions in the East-Indies, or now held 
by the East-India Company in virtue of 
their charter, liis Britannic Majesty 
consents to grant the same facilitie&and 
privileges, in. all respects, to the subjects 
of his Swedish Majesty, as are oiMnay be . 
enjoyed under any treaty or acts of. par T . 
liament, by the subjects or citizens of the 
most favoured nation ; subject to. the 
laws, rules, regulations and restrictions . 
which are or may be applicable to the. 
ships and. subjects of any other foreign ... 
country enjoying. the like .facilities, and. 
privileges of. trading with ; the said .4 ck < 
minions. . ..„ 
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:< M&Ufotuil Article.— * As It may some- 
times happen that a Swedish or Norwegian 
vessel, trading to the possessions held by 
the British East- India Company in the 
East-Indies, under the 8th article of the 
convention of this date, may find it ex- 
pedient to dispose of the whole or part of 
her cargo, on her homeward-bound voy- 
age, in other ports than those of Sweden 
and Norway, it is hereby agreed, that any 
such vessel may proceed, with such cargo, 
to any foreign place or port whatsoever, 
not being within the limits of the East- 
India Company's charter, and excepting 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and its dependencies. 

A letter from Stockholm gives the fol- 
lowing account of the prosperity of this 
branch of the Swedish commerce : — “Our 
commerce with the East- Indies, which is 
now carried on for the account of private 
persons, seems to be more flourishing 
than when it was carried on exclusively 
for the East-India Company. Within 
these few days the Syren, Capt. Molien, 
has arrived' in our roads, with a rich cargo 
from Batavia and Singapore. The Cal- 
cutta also returned lately from the same 
voyage; and the Preciosa, which has 
sailed from these seas, will be back this 
, ronp »> 


DANISH TRADE WITH CHINA. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Copenhagen, dated April 25 
Last Wednesday, the frigate Christian- 
sliavn, Capt. Stage, went off for China. 
This ship is the property of the Danish 
Asiatic Company ; it caused a hard strife 
last summer between the directors and 
members of that Company before they 
agreed on fitting out this expedition, the 
third only since 1819. 

SIR HUDSON LOWE. 

The following communication from 
Smyrna, dated April 3, appears in a 
German paper:— “ Sir Hudson Lowe, 
who is here on his way to India, was near 
falling by the hand of a fanatic French- 
man, who probably meant, according to 
his notions, to avenge his country* The 
French consular agent, Perry, got into the 
house where Sir Hudson Lowe resided ; 
and finding the doors of the apartments 
shut, he broke them open, and destroyed 
all the effects of Sir Hudson Lowe, who 
was fortunately absent on board a ship. 
Perry was armed with a dagger, and in 
his blood-thirsty rage, declared aloud that 
he should find means to get at the mur- 
derer of Napoleon, his former master. 
He w'as arrested, and is now kept in 
strict confinement in the consulate. Since 
this event Sit Hudson has remained on 
board the English ship. 
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AJICHDBACON BARNES. 

The Bishop of Exeter has conferred 
on the Rev. Geo. Barnes, D.D., late 
Archdeacon of Bombay, the Rectory of 
Sowton, in the county of Devon. 


FRENCH OFFICERS IN THE EAST. 

A Paris journal contains the following 
curious statement : — “ A shoit time after 
the restoration, some French officers went 
and offered their services to foreign coun- 
tries. Some of them having reached 
Persia, attached themselves to the eldest 
son of the present sovereign, and left the 
country on the death of that prince in 
1822. O tli era, who were in greater num- 
ber, entered the service of the hereditary 
prince, Abbas Mirza, for the purpose of 
training his troops in the European man- 
ner. They had all obtained a higher rank 
than they had in France. Their pay was 
pretty considerable, and they were in 
general satisfied with their situation. At 
the same time, some English officers 
were likewise in the service of Abbas 
Mirza, who likewise instructed in Eu- 
ropean tactics Persian soldiers, who were 
clothed in English cloth, armed with 
English muskets, and received all their 
accoutrements from England. 

“ England paid to Fit’h Ali Shah the 
last part of a military contribution which 
was due to him. It annexed, as a con- 
dition, the discharge of all the French 
officers, without any exception, and this 
condition was immediately executed. 

“ Almost all the French officers then 
returned to Europe, by way of Tiflis and 
Constantinople. 

“ Two of them only, a former aide-de- 
camp to Marshal Brune, and another 
officer of the army of Buonaparte, a na- 
tive of the Duchy of Modena, resolved 
to go and offer their services to the King 
of Cabul, or to Runjeet Singh, chief of 
the Seiks at Lahore. Though watched 
by the English, whom they persuaded 
that they intended to embark in the Per- 
sian Gulf to return to France, they found 
means, on their arrival at Ispahan, to 
elude observation, and disguised as 
Georgians, proceeded toward Cabul. 
They were favoured in the execution of 
their project by the advantage which Mr. 
Ventura (said to be of Jewish origin) 
had of being able to speak the languages 
of the East so perfectly, as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the natives of the country. 

“ A long time elapsed without any 
news being received of those two officers : 
only a report was spread that, on reaching 
the dominions of Runjeet Singh, they had 
been given over by him to the English 
East-India Company, which, it was said, 
had orders to embark them for France* 

“ It is, therefore, with great surprise 

5 M that 
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that a letter the# .been recejyed from TifHs, assistance, and &£ necessary* to appoint Jana, 
in the hand-writing of M. Allard de their agent, with a suitable salary, M*i 
Saint Tropfis liiitiftelf, in wliich he an- Houston was reluctant to sacrifice his com- 
nounceq that he. is in Lahore, with Mr. mercial prospects, but at length agreed to 
Ventura*— that they are very happy, loved become their agent. From his knowledge 
and esteemed, and have the rank of gc- of the country, and acquaintance with many 
neral, with a pay amounting to G,000 of the native chiefs, he will be able to render 
francs per month. very important services to the mission. He 

The country in which those two French proposed their route from this place through 
officers are settled is quite unknown to the kingdom of Hio, as the most likely tp 
geographers, and we have hardly any be crowned with success; butlhaught.it 
information concerning it, beyond that necessary to send a messenger to the capital 
which was transmitted to us by the his- to request permission of the King, an ar- 
torians of Alexander, whose conquests rangement which would occupy the space 
ended with the Pundjub, which forms of twenty days. — When the Brazen arrived 
part of the dominions of Runjcct Singh, at Wyduh, Captain Clappeiton and Mr. 
We may therefore hope to receive one Dixon went on shore, to inquire if the 
day information concerning those coun- messengers, which the King of Tohatpo 
tries, which will be important to science promised to send to this place, had arrived., 
and to commerce, and cannot be indif- — They were received with great coolness 
ferent to the English — the present pos- by the King and a rich Brazilian named 
sessors of India.’* De Suz/.a, resident at his court, no doubt 

— in consequence of liberating the slaves 

debtors in INDIA. which belonged to the Spanish schooner. 

A petition from Mr. Henry Howell, a But “'7 eonducted their negoeiations with 
free merchant of India, presented to the so nult , 1 ®ddress, that they both, declared 
House of Commons, April 25, calls the themselves incndly to the missiou, and 
attention of Farliament to the hardships * nv| tcri them next morning to a graud 
endured by prisoners confined for debt in breakfast, where the King of England s 
the gaols of India, where (there being no llua t l was tlmnk, with military honours 
bankrupt or insolvent laws) debtors are succeeded by the King of Dahomey s and 
at the mercy of their creditors. It states otIl< : r Chiefs, according to their supposed 
that there are debtors in the gaol of Cal- ra “k* De Suzza has so great influence 
cutta who have been confined from eight am ‘ )n S ™ n y of the African Trinces, that 
to fifteen years without hope of release ; he deposed the King of Popoe, who had 
one man has declared that his prisoner offended him, and placed the next heir on 
should never leave tlie walls alive; unless tlie throne ; and he has promised to do all 
he paid his debt. The extension of the *“ bls P ower */orward * he ® lsslon throu S h 
British laws respecting debtors would, Dahomey. He even offered to accompany 
the petitioner states, protect the creditor ^ r * ^. lx ° n J® to r ^ ue ® 1 pern "f' 

as well as tlie debtor, since the property Elon tbe This was too favourable 

of an insolvent is often seized by one in- a proposal to reject ; Mr. Dixon went on 
dividual, to the exclusion of the rest of s lore ^ le same evening, with orders to 
the creditors. The petition represents proceed to. the capital without delay, and 
the state of the European debtor in the r ? turn a £ a,a th ? , coast *° ^mmumcate 
East- Indies as worse than that of a slave t ie °f bls vlslt . to r aptam ^“PP© 1 *" 
in the West-Indies, being cut off from his ***- 1 Mr ; IIo . ust ™ «ana off with 

kindred, immured for life in a climate tb ? intelligence that there is no 

where confinement is peculiarly dan- objection to their proceeding through 
gerous, and depending on charity for his Badagry to Hio, and thence to Niffy, a 
daily meal. large town on the banks of the Niger, not 

* many days journey from Sokatoo, where 

Captain Clapperton terminated his last 
African mission. journey. Captain Clapperton intends des- 

The following extrac from a letter re- patching a messenger to-morrow morning, 
celvcd from the Surgeon of H. M. ship to instruct Mr. Dixon to proceed through 
Brazen, dated Badagry, 27th November tlie kingdom of Dahomey to Sokatoo. On 
1825 , appears in tlie Aberdeen Journal - leaving England, tlie mission thought tlie 
“ Our travellers, when at Cape Coast, greatest obstacle to their proceeding from 
purchased a large canoe to carry them up tlie sea-coast, would arise from ttie.in- 
one of the creeks of the Formoso to Benin, fluence of the Portuguese and Spanish at 
When they arrived at Wydali, they had the the native courts. It shows, therefore, how 
good fortune to meet with Mr. Houston, admirably adapted the members pf t^e 
the merchant who was instrumental in mission must be to accomplish their pen- 
procuring permission for BelzonL to travel lpus undertaking, to have conducted their 
through Benin, he having just arrived from arrangements so ably at the out3et,a8t° 
America. The mission was fltoshrufted by convert the greatest obstacle to their pro- 
(jovernment to request this gentleman’s gress into a‘ protection and support io 

them 
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tliem in their adventurous journey. A more 
worthy persevering chnraeter than Captain 
CHipperton could not have been sent out, 
or one more likely to accomplish the im- 
portant objects of the mission. Every step 
lias hitherto succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. Two tracts of 
country, containing extensive kingdoms 
scarcely known by name in Europe, will 
be traversed by the divided mission, if the 
unheal thiness of the climate do not arrest 
their progress. Even in this respect they 
arc fortunate ; the rainy season is now 
oVer, and the country comparatively 
healthy. Captain Clapperton has perfectly 
recovered from the consequences of his 
last journey, and is now in excellent health 
and spirits, as are all his companions. — 
They commence their pes ogri nations to. 
morrow morning.*' 

Accounts have reached Cope Const of 
the death of Capt. Pearce, R.N., nnd Dr. 
Morrison, the companions of Capt. Clap- 
perton, who had reached Soudan, 160 miles 
in the interior, nearly in lat. 8 north, and 
was, by the last advices received of him, 
descending the north of the Kor.g Moun- 
tains on liis route to Timbuctoo. 

COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
point A. Baxter, Esq. to the office of 
Attorney General in the colony of New 
South Wales, and James Holland, Esq., 
late Attorney General of the Bermuda 
Islands, to be Solicitor General and Com- 
missioner of the Court of Requests in the 
same colony, in the s toad of J. Stephens, 
Esq., promoted to be a Puisne Judge. 

loss or the perseveuancf:. 

The free-trader Perseverance, Best, was 
lost on the Whale Roek, working out of 
Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the 
12th March— Passengers and crew saved. 

ARCHDEACON OF ROMKA V. 

The Rev. John Ilawtayne, some time 
since appointed Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
ra now appointed Archdeacon of the Pre- 
sidency of Bomba)'. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

(serving in tiie east. J 

• 4th Light Drags. Capt. II. Master, from »i. p., to 
be capt., V. T. D. Burrowes, who excli., roc. it if. 
(27 Apr.) ; Corn. IS. Harvey to be Ueut. by purch., 
v. Richardson .prom (4 May). 

J 'j? 19ft Light Drags. Capt. T. P. Lang, from JUh 
to be capt., v. Maitland, whoexch. (20 Apr.) 

Light Drags. Lieut. J. Douglass, from Hist 
' Pi, ro be Heat, by purch., v. Smyth prom. (22 
Ajgj.) 

ftgft. JLleut. G. C. Mundy to be capt. by 
purch., Vj, Fora prom. ( 13 May) ; Ens. S. N. Fisher 
^tOjte'libiit’by purch., v. Mundy (13 May); — Mac 
Mahan to be en*., v. Torrens dec. (10 hept* 25) ; 

Lomax to be ens. by purch., v. Fisher (13 


May); AMlst.turg. D. Campbell to be sure., v. 
Alexander app. to 8th Drags. (27 Apr.) ; Assist- 
surg. W. M. Wilkins, from Ceyt RegL, to be 
aasisLsurg., v. Ralph dec. (20 Apr.) 

M Foot. Lieut. S. Itidd, from h. p. COtb F., to 
be licut., v. Wheatstone app. to 53d F. (13 Apr.) ; 
Lieut. E. W. Antrobus, from h. p. I3th F., to bo 
licut., v. Ashhurst, whose app. has not taken place 
(27 Mar.) 

C/A Font. Asslst.surg. to forces P. Campliell to be 
nsslst.surg., v. Hood, whose app. lias been cancelled 
(20 Apr.) 

13/A Foot. 2d-Lleut- C. White, from Ccyl.Rcgt., 
to be ens., v. Pearson dec. (13 Apr.); Hosp. Mate 
P. Brodle to be nssist.surg., v- Henderson prom, 
in 87th F. (20 Apr.) 

14/A Foot. Brcv. Maj. M. Everard, to be maj., v. 
Tidy prom, in 44th F.; Lieut. II. B. Armstrong to 
be capt., v. Everard; Ens. B. V. Layard to be 
licut., v. Armstrong, and Lieut. J. Grant to be 
adj., v. Armstrong (all 4 May). 

Ukh Foot. T. Douglass to be ens. by purch., v. 
Kellettprom. (2*1 Apr.); Ens. W. F. Hannagan, 
from h. p. 70th F., to be ens., v. J. M'Intosh, who 
cxch., rec. dif. (20 Apr.) 

80/A Foot. Ens. C. H. Marechaux to l>e licut., v, 
Gregg dec. ; and E. R. Gregg to be Ens., v. Marc- 
cliaux (both ti Apr.) 

4i )th Foot. Hasp. Assist. J. Mackenzie to be 
nssist.surg. (12 Apr.) 

41 fit Foot. Ens. J. G. Inglls, from 54th F.» to be 
lleut. by purch., v. Gray, who rets. (22 Apr.) 

44//i Foot. Ens. A. A. Browne, from 13th F., to 
1)C lleut. by purch., v. Hawkins prom. In 89th F. 
(13 Apr.) ; ETrev. Lieut. Col. F. S. Tidy, from 14th 
Ft. to be lleut. col., v. dec. (4 May.) 

48/A Foot. J. Lacy to be ens., v. Cummlng dec. 
(20 Apr.) 

47 th Foot. Lieut. C, Walker, from h. p. 4th F., 
to be licut., v. R. Cochrane, whoexch. (27 Apr.) 

54/A F otm Ens. R. Burton to be licut. by purch., 
v. Crofton, who rets. (12 Apr.) ; Licut. F. Tin- 
combo, from h. p. 30th F., to "be lleut., v. Tho- 
ihns iipp. to 20'th F. (I3th Apr.) ; C. Dalntry to be 
ens. by purch., v. Inglis prom, in 4lst F. (22 Apr.) ; 
Lieut. J. Gray to be capt., v. Grindley dec. (20 
Apr.) ; Ens. G. Ifolt to lielieut., v. Considine dec. 
(12 Sept. 25) ; Ens. It. Dodd, from h. p. 20th F., 
to be ens., v. Holt (29 Apr.) 

78/A Font. F. Montgomery to be ens. by purch., 
v. Hclyoake prom. ; and IIosp. Assist. J. Thom- 
son to be assist, surg. (both la Apr.); F.ns. T. M. 
Wilson to be licut. by purch., v. Vassall prom.; 
nncl T. Wingate to be ens. by purch., v. Wilson 
(both 13 May) ; Ens. J. E. N. Bull to be ad., v. 
Cooper, who res. adjtcy. only (4 May). 

VS Id Foot. Qu. Mast. j. Stubbs to be adj., with 
rank of ens., v. Swinburne prom.; and Serj. J. 
Rusher to be qu. mast.., v. Stubbs (both 20 Apr.) 

87/A Foot. (’. Urquhart to be ens. by purch., v. 
Ramsay prom. (13 Apr.) 

89/A Foot. Licut. W. Corse, from h. p. 3d W. 1. 
ltogt., to bo licut., v. Palmer app. to (J5th 1*’. (22 
Apr.); Lieut. T. W. Stroud, from h. p., to be 
licut., v. W. Butler, whose app. has not taken 
place (27 Apr.) ; Assist. surg. J. Henderson, from 
18th F., to be surg., v. R. l)uun, who rets, on h. 
p. (20 Apr.) ; Ens. Gray to be lieut., v. Olphcrt* 
dec. (4 May); Ens. J. Dcwes to be ens., v. La 
Roche, whose app. has not taken place (3 May) ; 
C. Lee to be ens., v. Gray (4 May). 

Ct'/fhw llegt. 2;1-Lieut. II. V r . Keinpru to lx* 1st- 
lieut., by pur. v. Dempsey, who rets. (22 Apr.) ; W. 
Hope to lie 2d-lieuf., v. 11. 11. White dec. (12 Apr.) ; 
J. Denken to bc2d-lieut., v. C. White app. to 13th 
F. (13 Apr.); 2«l-Lioul. T. W\ Rogers to lie 1st- 
lieut., v. Lord XV. Montagu prom.; and .1. Ed- 
wards to be 2d- lieut. by purch., v. Rogers (both 4 
May). 

Allowed to di.-ijm.te of their half fay. Cap(. XV. 
Kelley, 40th F. ; Lieut. W. R. Knevctt, Ilf It L. 
Dr.; Lieut. II. Green, 8/tli F. ; Capt. G. Price, 
48th F.j Capt. W. II. Burroughs, «9tl» F. (all 13 
May) ; Ens. J. L. Clarke, 44th F. (20 May). 


Rast-India Volunteer*, (.'apt. H, Johnson to lie 
adj., v. Dickenson, who resigns (17 Mar.) ; Licut. 
W. A. Hunt to be. capt., v. Johnson .app. adj.; 
Kns. E. Parish to be lleut., v. Hunt ; and G. Tre- 
:> M ii vor 
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LJwxt, 


▼or to be ena., ▼. R. C. Codrington, who resigns fty Vansittart, from China: J. F. N.Dantell, 
mm \ jrj :i E»4. : MrS! DanlettandchOd. 


• SHiPWNG. 

■■•"t* ■■ ■ Arrivals ■ 

4prtf £& J«Am Taylor, Atkinson/ from Bengal ; 
at Liverpool — 27. Hythe, Wilson, from China 6th 
Jan. ; at Deal— also Borneo, Russ, from Sumatra ; 
off Dover—- SO. Lotvther Co* tie. Barber, from Chi- 
na 16th Jan.; and Port William, Nehh, from Ben- 
gal; at Deal.— May 2. Margaret, Simpson, from 
Batavia 20th Dec. ; at Cowes.— 9. Vansittart,. Dal- 
rymple, from China 6th Jan. ; off the Start. —12. 
Mellish, Cole, from Bengal 28th Dec., and. Madras 
17th Jan. ; also Cumbrian, Clarkson, from Bom- 
bay 6th Jan.; both off Weymouth.— 12. Scalely 
CasU u Newell, from Chinn 17th Jan. j off Dart- 
mouth#— 12. Woodlark, Horsley, from Manilla 13th 
Nov., and Singapore ; off the Lizard. — 15. Atlas, 
Hine, from China 15th Dec.; off Portsmouth. — 
in. Royal George, Rennolds, from Bengal ; off 
Plymouth. — 22. Woodford, Chapman, from Ben- 
gal 16th Dec., and Madras 7th Jan. ; also ChiUle 
Harold, West, from Bengal 23d Dec., and Madras 
24th Jan. ; both off Dover.— 22. Harvey, Peach, 
from N. S. Wales; off Hastings.— 22. Octavia. 

Russell, from Manilla 140days ; off Portsmouth 

26. Buckinghamshire , Glesspooie, from China 16th 
Jan.; off Portsmouth. — 28. Gtildftrd, Mangles, 
from Madras — also Lonach, Driscoll, from Bombay. 


Per Atlas, from China, and Cape of Good Hope: 
His Exc. Lord Charles Somerset, Governor of the 
Cape; Lady Somerset ? Miss Somerset 1 - Master 
P. Somerset t 13 servants; Mr. Shaw, Bombay 
C. jS. ; Mr. Thompson, merchant at the Cape ; 
Ens. Mills, 55th regt ; Mr. P. Brink, Dep. Colonial 
Secretary at the Cape. 

Per Sealeby Castle, from China: Capt. C. S. 
TimJus, late of the Royal George; Mr. A. Thom- 
son, surgeon, ditto; Mr. P. Palmer, parser, ditto ; 
Lieut. J. Edwards, H. M. 3 1st regt. t Mr. J. Salter, 
merchant from Bombay. 

Per Woodford, from Bengal and Madras : Mrs. 
Hill 1 Mrs. Clarke t Mrs. Blair ; Mrs. Hudleston ; 
Mrs. Roy; Mrs. Kemble; Mrs. Bayloyi Mrs. 
Jones and three children; Mrs. Chambers; Mrs. 
Wood; R. Clarke, Esq.; W. Blair, KSq. ; Capt. 
Maitland and Cant. Bishop, Company's service; 
Colonel Mackenzie, C.B.; M. Strachan, Esq.; 
Lieut. Clarke; Lieut. Nicollfty; Dr. Todd, Bengal 
service; two Misses Hill; two Misses Clarke; two 
Misses Blair ; Misses Huddleston, Roy, Cadell, and 
Bushby; two Masters Chambers; three Masters 
Clarke; two Masters Agnew; Masters Hill, Roy, 
Kemble and Wood; 13 servants. 

rer Woodlark, from Singapore and St. Helena : 
Mrs. Hagartye and four children; Mr. James 
Barry ; Mrs. Barry and daughter. 


Departures, 

April 29. General Harris, Staunton, for China ; 
from Deal ; — also Lady Holland, Snell, for Madras 
and Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 30. Canning , 
Broughton, and William Fairlie, Blair, both for 
China; also Ronavista, Towns, for Penang and 
Singapore; from Deal.— May 3. On veil, Farrer, 
for China; from Deal. — 4. London, Sotheby, for 
China ; also Earl of Liverpool , Ward, for V. D. 
Land and N. S. Wales ; both from Deal.— 4. Duke 
of'lMnoastcr , Hannay, for Bengal; from Liver- 
pool. — 5. Orpheus, Duff, for N. S. Wales; from 
Deal.— 4L City of Edinburgh , Milne, for Madras 
and Bengal; Alexander, lUcnaxdson, for Mauritius 
and Ceylon; and England, Reay, for N. S. Wales; 
all from Deal. — 8. Harriot, Wilson, for Bengal; 
from Deal. — 10. Medora , Clcndon, for N. S. 
Wales; from Deal. — 11. 7 Hmandra Wray, for 
Bengal; from Deal. — 13. Emulous (steamer), for 
Bengal ; from Plymouth.— 17. Prince Regent, Hos- 
iner, for Madras and Bengal; and Boyne, Miller, 
for Bombay ; from Deal. — 18. Marquiss of Hunt- 

ley, Ascouth, for N. S. Wales; from Deal 21. 

Dterothy, Garnock. for Bombay; from Liverpool. 
— 22. Rose, Marquis, and Marchioness of Ely, Man- 
gles, for Madras and Bengal; from Deal.— 23. 
Abfrerton, Perdval, for Bengal ; from Deal — also 
Recovery, Chapman, for Bombay; from Ports- 
mouth. — 24. Lady Raffles, Coxwell, and Morley, 
Halliday, both for Madras and Bengal; from Deal. 

PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Hythe, from China : Lieut Col. Johnson, 
Bengal N.I. ; Capt. Chesney, Bengal Artillery; 
Mrs. Chesney ana two children; Mrs. Toosey, 
widow, from Penang ; Mr. E. Jacob, second officer 
of the late H. C.ship Royal George ; Mr. J. Cole, 
from St. Helena. 

Per Lowther Castle , from China : Mr. S» Ball ; 
Mr. G. J. Thompson, 4th officer of the late ship 
Royal George; four discharged soldiers from St 
Helena. 

Per Borneo , from the Cape : Mr. Phillips ; Mr. 
Maynard. 

Per Margaret, from Batavia: Capt Sweet, late 
of the ship Hope. 

Per Fort William , from Bengal : Mrs. Nelsh ; 
Mias Dawnay $ Mrs. Low and three children ; Mr. 
Peggs; Dr. Starks; Lieut. Col. Gamor; three 
servants. 

Per Cumbrian, from Bombay: Mrs. Flower; 
Mrs. Boyd: Mrs. Taylor; Mrs. Jeffreys; Mrs. 
Spey; Mrs. Tate; Mrs. Richards; Mrs. Fallon 
(late Miss Gilder) s Mr. Morgan ; Mr. K. Boyd ; 
Mr. W. B. Anderson, Madras C. S. ; Rev. Mr. 
Jeffreys ; Mr. A. Sell ; Mat Spey, Madras N.I ; 
Capt Manteil, ditto ; Mr. Tanner, Bombay ma- 
rine; Mr. Fallon Children : Misses Flower, S. 
Boyd, H. Tate,- M. Tate, F. Tate, tf.Bpey, and 
C. Tanner ; Masters W. Boyd, J. Taylor, R. Tay- 
lor, O. T. Taylor, and H. Jeffreys. 


Per Palambang, from Batavia : Mrs. G. Elliot 
Per Childe Harold, from Bengal and Madras: 
Brig. Gen. MacKellar; Brig. Gen. MacCreagh ; 

I. ieut. Clarke, H. M. 54th Foot; I.leut. Corte, 
ditto; Lieut. Brown, 41st Foot; Capt. Webster, 
Company’s service; W. Huddleston, Esq. ; Lieut. 
Watson and Lieut Owen, Company’s service ; Mr. 
Christie, H.M. 13th Drags; 30 invalids from 
Madras. 

Per Buckinghamshire, from China, Cape, and St. 
Helena : J. Fowler, F.sq. : General Le Ilera ; F. 

J. De Payna, Esq. ; Mr. Thorold, late of the Royal 
George; Mr. Tighe, late of the Lowther Castle; 
Mrs. Colebrooke aid family ; Mr. and Mrs. Hem- 
ming and family ; Lieut Teasclalc, H.M. 13th Lt. 
Drags. ; Lieut. Ttoward, H.M. 55th Foot; Mr. J. 
Greetham, and Mr. Ives, of the late ship Per- 
severance; Mr. Partridge, formerly of the ship 
Lord Lowther. 

Per Guildford , from Madras : Mrs. Major Wal" 
lace; Cant. Hyslo®, Madras Cav.; Rev. Mr. Bid" 
dy , Dr. Levitt, 47tl»; Lieut Pictet, Royals; Lieut* 
Roberts, 48th ; Lieut. Hunter, Madras Inf. ; and 
Mr. Closey. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Tjady Raffles, for Madras and Bengal: Mrs. 
Col. Farran, Miss Farran, and Lieut Charles and 
Mrs. Farran, for Madras ; Capt. and MtB.McQuccn, 
Madras Cavalry ; I.ieut. Butler ; Lieut, walker, 
Madras Cavalry ; two Misses Griffin, two Misses 
Brown, Mrs. Turner, and Miss Hughes ; Messrs. 
Farran, Murray, Martin, Cotterill, Andrews, Mor- 
gan, Gardner, Jones, Lucas, Wilkinson, Hollo- 
waes, Woodford, Gibson, and Ilollings, cadets. 

Per Abberton, for Madras and Bengal: Lieut. 
Col. Swettenham, Bengal cavalry; Lieut Col. 
Garrard, Madras engineers ; Lieut Simkin, H.M. 
46th regt. ; Mrs. Simkin and three children ; Lieut 
Pattoun, H.M.'s 54th regt. ; Mrs. Pattounj Lieut 
Williamson, Bengal Infantry; Mrs. Williamson ; 
Miss Goodall; Dr. Bell, assist surg. ; Mr. Roe, 
ditto; Mr. Watson, ditto; Lieut. Atbuthnot, 
Madras cavalry ; Mr.Khullet, Persian Mponsh.ee t 
Messrs. Horsley, Crispin, Stokes, and WSnneya, 
cadets from Halleybury. 

Per Rose, for Madras and Bengal : Mrs. Taylor t 
Mrs. Tickle; Mrs. Stokes; Mrs. Baumgardt ; Misses 
Kier, Innes, Babington, Clint, and Tickle ; Messrs. 
Harrows and Taylor; Lleut.Col. Baumgardt ; Mr* 
Hall ; Capt. Me Donald ; Rev. J. Tucker ; Messrs, 
Cathcart, Davidson, Robertson, and Whjttaro; 
Lieut Andrews, H.M. 30th regt; Lleutk Ttyor#- . 
burgh, Clark, and Burton, H.M. 54th regt t En- 
sign Mouneey, H.M. 30th regt. ; Ensigns Dixon, 
Johnson, ana Barton, H.M. 54th regt.; Messrs. 
Mills, McDonald, Sherwobd, Pdnder, Cocke, 
Wheeler, Gordon, Campbell, Trapaud, Tickle, 
Biddulph, and Coates, cadets 1 Master and Miss 
Taylor. 

Per 
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- Per for Bombay : Lieut Col. Place, 

H.M. 2d Foot: Lieut. Cdl. Thomas, H.M. 20th 
Foot: Ena-, Horn, ditto; Capt. Clark, H.M. fith 
Foot; Mrs. Clark and Infant; Capt. Good iff, 20th 
Bombay N.I.; Mr, Goortiff; Lieut. Johnson, 
Bombay army; Lieut. Jacob, Bombay artillery; 
Mr* Hill, Bombay bar; Mr.Blane, Civil Service ; 
Messrre- Kckford, Hewitt, and Stewart, Surgeons; 
Mr. Rowland and Lady ; Messrs. Thomas, Morri- 
son, Bellasis, and E. Faikney, cadets. 

Per Pjince Regent, for Madras and Bengal*: 
General and Mrs. Pine, and three daughters; 
Capt. and Mrs. Williams; Mrs. and MissGowan; 
Mrs. and Miss Macleane; Misses Mum bee, White, 
Harriott, and Lys; Mis. Mitchell; Captroar- 
nault ; S. Money, Esq., Civil Service ; S. Smith, 
ESq., ditto; Lieut. Sheriff; Lieut; Lys; Messrs. 
Hart, Duncan, and Ladd, assist, surgeons ; Messrs. 
Whltelock, Lys, Wood, 0‘Neil, Walhure; Danney, 
Macleane, Gtovc, McNabb, .Lang, Kennedy, 
Maitland, Bryce, and Williams, cadets. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 2. At sea, on board the Fort W illiam, Neish, 
from Calcutta, Mrs. Low, of a son ; and on March 
21), Mrs. Neish, of a son, still-born. 

April 20. At Sheerness, the lady of L. St. Lcger 
Carey, Esq., of H.M.’s«7th foot, of a son. 

May 4. At Wimbledon, the lady of Capt. E. M. 
Daniell, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service, of a daugh- 
ter. 

18. At Hadley, Middlesex, the lady of John 
Aitken, Esq., of a son. 

23. In Euston Square, the lady of Cant. Langs- 
low, late of the Bengal army, of a daughter. 

— At Fulham, the lady of George Haikes, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 14. At Dublin, J. Radclifffe, Esq., to Miss 
II. Wall, niece of the late Gen. Conyngham, lion. 
E. 1. Company’s service. 

28. At Bath, C. Keating, Esq., of the Madras 
military service, to Emma, third daughter of J. 
Hall, Esq. 

April 18. At Madeira, J. D. Welwtcr Gordon, 
Esq., to Theodsia Arabella, only daughter of Col. 
T. Pollock, C. B., of the Madras establishment. 

22. At St. Andrew's Church, J. H. Esses, Esq., 
of Acton, Middlesex, to Miss Margaret Cooper, 
sister to the late Lieut. J. Cooper, Bengal native 
infantry. 

24. At Carlisle, Sir G. G. Aylmer, Bart., of Do- 
nodie Castle, county Kildare, and 1st King’s Dra- 
goon Guards, to Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late Col. J. Hodgson, Bengal establishment. 

25. At Paris, II. Harvey, Esq., of St. Audries, 
in Somersetshire, to Agnes, daughter of A. Ram- 


say, Esq., formerly of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
civil service of Bombay. - 

27. At Greenock, James Boyd* Esq., surgeon, 
Hon. E. I. Company's service, to Isabella, second 
daughter of John Pringle, Esq., Greenock. 

20. At St. Mark's Church, JLambeth, Lieut. C. 
Farrau, 14th regt. Madras N.L, to Miss Emily 
Spence. 

May 2. At the Isle of Wight, Mai. J. T. Morls- 
set, 48th foot, to Emily, eldest daughter of J. 
Vapx, Esq., of Hyde. 

— At Kingston Church, Portsea, D. G. Mea- 
dows, M.D., son of Cant. 1). Meadows, Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, to Elisa Sidney Cox, daughter 
of the late Capt. Cox, of the 1st root. 

5. At Aldenham Church, Herts, F. Allen, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s- Inn-Fields, to Charlotte, 2d daughter 
of the late R. Mason, EBq., of the E. I. Company’s 
civil service. 

11. At South Brent, Cant. E. Herring, 57th 
regt. Bengal N.L, to Ann Mary, eldest daughter 
of W. Lee, Esq., of Ghucebrook House, Devon. 

15. At Edinburgh, T. Borland. Esq., writer, 
Kilmarnock, to Ann Bruce, only daughter of the 
lateF. Strachan, Esq., Madras civil service. 

17. H. Carleton, Esq., captain in the Bengal 
nrmy, to Eliza, second daughter of John Cossart, 
Esq. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Capt. Cumming, to Miss 
J. Lane, niece of the late Sir E. linpey. 

— At Reading, W. Rowland, Esq., Bombay 
medical establishment, to Sarah, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late J. Taylor, Esq. 


DKATJIS. 

March 21. At St. Aubin’s, Jersey, Major John 
Morin, 2d Grenadier Regt. Bombay establishment. 

April in. At Nuthill, county of Fife, in his82d 
year, John Bruce, Esq., author of “ Annals of 
the East-India, Company,” " Plans for the Go- 
vernment of British India,” •* Report on the Re- 
newal of the East-India Company’s Charter, 1794,” 
and several other valuable works. 

27. Jane, only daughter of Alex. Macdonald, 
Esq., of the Cape of Good Hope, and of Park 
Road, Regent’s Park. 

May 8. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Balderston, 44th 
Bengal N.I., In his 23d year- 

9. In George Street, PoTtman Square, Alex. 
Russell, Esq., late member of the Medical Board 
in Bengal. 

22. At Bayswater, in his 40th year, W. Evans, 
Esq., of Baker Street, Portman Square, and 
superintendent of the Baggage Department, East- 
India House. 

23. At Warfield, Berks, aged 84, Sarah, relict of 
the late Samuel de Castro, Esq., of Highbury 
Place, Islington, and formerly of Madras. 

iMtely. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Lieut. Col. 
Nicholl, late of the 97th foot, aged 49. 

— At Kempscy, near Worcester Lieut. Col. 
Little, Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

— At Rome, Lieut. W. Fraser, II.M.’s44th foot. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 

For Sale 2 June— Prompt 25 August. 

Companies and Licensed. — Damaged Cotton 
Wool. 

For Sale 6 June — Prompt 1 September. 

Tea.-— Bohea, 750.000 ft ; Congou, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 5,450,000 lb ; Twankay and 
Hyson Skin, l,100,000ih ; Hyson, 200,0001b.— 
Total, including Private-Trade, 7*500*000 lb. 

For Sale 14 June — Prompt 8 September. 

Company’s. — Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 

Private-Trade. — Ixmgcloths — Sallampores — Blue 
Sailampores — Bafloes — Bandannoes — Sannoes— 
ManunoQdies— Gurrahs — Nankeens — Blue Nan- 
keens— China Crapes and Silks— Wrought Silks— 
Silk Piece Goods— Shawls— Crape Shawls — Crape 
Scarft— Madras Handkerchiefs. 

For Sale 19 June— Prompt 6 October 
Catnpanift.—* China and Bengal Raw Silk. 


AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

Private- Trade. — China, Bengal, and Persian 
Raw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S CHIPS lately arrived. 
CARGOES of the Hythe , Farquharson , Lowther 
Castle, Vansittart , Scaleby Castle , and Atlas , 
from China s and the Minerva, from Bengal. 

Company’s*— Tea— Bengal Piece Goods— Bengal 
RaW Silk— Indigo— Refined Saltpetre— Pepper. 

Private-Trade and Privilege.—' Tea— China Raw 
Silk— Wrought Silks— Bengal Raw Silks— Bengal 
Silks — Nankeens— Rico— Indtoo — Saltpetre — Lac 
Dye — Munjeet— Cubeba — Tortoiseshell — Seed 
Coral— Coral Beads — Ivory— Paper— Fans— China 
Ink— Mats— Bamboo*— Whapghecs— Black Canes 
—China Canes— Wines— Sherry. 
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PRICE CURRENT OF EAST-INDIA PRODUCE, May 26, 1826. 


£. §. d. 

0 2 0 


Cochineal *.**.ft 

Coffee, Java art. 

Cheribon 2 6 

— — Sumatra 1 19 

— Bourbon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb 

• — Madras 

— * Bengal 

• Bourbon 


a 10 
o o 
o o 
u o 
o o 


. Epatlca cwt. 15 0 

Ahniseeds, Star 3 10 

Borax, Refined 2 2 

— — - Unrefined, or Tinea! 2 0 

Csmphire, unrefined 8 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar* *lb 0 4 

— Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 


Pg g. to for Dyeing. 


. .... n 

— Lignea 4 10 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 

China Root cwt. 1 8 

Coculus lndlcus 2 10 

Columbo Root 5 0 

Dragon's Blood 5 0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump* • 3 0 

— — Arabic 1 0 

■ ■■ Assafcetida 2 0 

Benjamin 40 0 

— *— Animl 3 0 

— Galbanum 

Gambogium 16 0 

— — Myrrh 3 0 

* Ollbanum * * 2 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 0 

— Dye 0 3 

Shell, Bloch cwt. 2 10 

Shivered 3 0 

Stick 2 0 

Musk, China oz. 0 9 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 12 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 0 


£. r. d. 
to 0 2 0 


2 16 
2 3 


• Cinnamon 0 7 0 — 

Cloves lb 

— — * Mace 0 0 2 

— — Nutmegs 0 2 4 

Opium 

Rhubarb 0 1 6 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 10 0 

Senna lb 0 0 6 

Turmeric, Java cwt. 1 10 0 


9 10 
0 5 
0 1 
7 0 
6 0 

— 30 

— 60 

— 25 0 

— 10 0 

— 40 

— 60 

— 50 0 

— 80 

— 16 0 
— 16 0 

4 10 
0 2 
0 5 

5 0 
5 0 
3 0 
0 16 
0 13 
0 0 
0 8 


Turmeric, Bengal * cwt. 


■17 0 0 


Zedoary 

Galls, in Sorts 

— — Blue 

Indigo, Fine Blue ft 

— Fine Blue and Violet* • 

Fine Purple and Violet 

Fine Purple 

— Good to fine Violet* * • • 

— Mid. to ord.shipping • • 

— Consuming Qualities* • 

Madras extra Fine* •* • 

Do. Fine and Good • • 

— * Do. Ordinary 6c Low . . _ 

— Oude Fine , 0 

— Good and Middling 

Ordinary 


Middling ord. A bad * * 

Rice, White cwt. 

Safflower 

Saftpetrc, Refined 


lb 


•cwt. 

*.*lb 


•cwt. 


— 040 


0 2 6 
1 15 0 


Spices, Cinnamon- 

Cloves 

Mace 

— Nutmegs 

Ginger 

— Pepper, Black 

* White * 

Sugar, Yellow 

— White l 

— Brown 

Siam and China 1 

Tea, Bnhea lb 0 

— Congou 0 

— — Souchong 0 

Campoi 0 

— Twankay * * 0 

Pekoe 

— Hyson Skin 0 

— Hyson 0 

— Gunpowder 

Tortoiseshell 1 5 

Wood, Sanders Red 


£. 9. 

d. 


£ 9. 

d. 

1 0 

0 

to 

1 10 

1 15 

0 

— 

2 

0 

5 0 

0 




0 10 

7 




0 9 

0 

_ 

0 10 

5 

0 6 

6 

— 

0 8 

0 

0 4 

0 

_ 

0 6 

6 

0 7 

6 

— 

0 7 10 

0 5 

6 


0 6 

6 

0 3 

0 

_ 

0 4 

6 

0 6 

3 

— 

0 6 

9 

0 3 

6 


0 4 

6 

0 2 

9 

_ 

0 3 

3 

0 0 

9 

— 

0 2 

0 

0 13 

0 


0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

M 

0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 


2 0 

0 

0 11 

1 . 




0 14 

1 


0 19 

1 

0 13 

1 

_ 

0 19 

4 

0 14 

1 


0 16 

3 

1 3 

0 

" 

1 6 

• 


1 8 0 
1 16 6 


3 10 
2 9 


1 13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


0 

1 9 

3 2 

4 11 
3 4 
3 10 

3 4 

5 4 


0 — 
ton 8 0 0 — 


2 10 0 
9 0 0 


DAILY PItICES OF STOCKS, 


From the 2Ut of April to the 21s! of May 1826. 
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I' Ha D E X. 


A. 

Academy, Durrumtollah, annual examina- 
tion of the boys educated at, 781. 

Adam (Mr. Jolm), address of the British 
residents of Calcutta to, 231 . 

Africa , account of the travels of M. R up- 
pell in, 511 — review of Denham and 
Clapperton's travels and discoveries in 
the interior, 613 — invasion and conquest 
of the country by the Arabs, 731 — pro- 
gress of the new mission in, 814. 

Agency establishment (Indian) declared 
illegal, 388— said to have received the 
Condemnation of government, 522. 

Americans , Mr. Buck ton’s view of their 
origin, 381. 

Animals , tenderness evinced by the Ori- 
cntals towards, 730. 

Antiquities received at St. Petersburgh, 
from Egypt, 66 — discovered at Arracan, 
512— collection purchased by the Em- 
peror of Austria, G20 — Burmese, pre- 
sented to the University of Cambridge, 
ib. 

Arabian morals prescribed by Abu Zaid, 
the chief of the Sassanites, 583. 

Arabic language, its copiousness, 215. 

Arbitration, observations on the Punchayct, 
or Hindoo form of, 475. 

Army (Britjsh) serving in the East, pro- 
motions and changes in, 144, 313, 436, 
557, 606, 815. 

— (Indian), observations on the trans- 
fer of European officers in, 581— consi- 
derations on the supersession of Lieut. 
Colonels, 607 — general orders issued 
. to — also promotions in — see Calcutta, 
Madras , &c. 

Arnot ( Mr.), debate on his case at theEast- 
India House, 114. 

Arracan—* descriptive sketch of the coun- 
try, 30— discovery of a remarkable 
image of Gaudamn, 62 — prices of com- 
modities, 83— sickness, 244, 404— over- 
land communication to Prome aban- 
doned, tft.— climate, 385- — celebration of 
a masonic festival on St. John's day, 3'JO 
—antiquities, 512 — relief of troops, 622 
: —serious charges preferred byDr.Tytler 
against the hospital branch of the Com- 
i missariafi department, 632. 

Artillery, new arrangement of, in Bengal, 
’73-Miiaw organization of, under the 
! Madras presidency, 393. 

Asig, remarks of M. Klaproth on the ex- 
' itting maps of, 65, 621.— answer to his 
ritauirfts, 717— travels of M. de Koros 
in,.?6* 

Asiatic\Joum. Vot. XXI. No. 126. 


Asiatic Journal, answer to the charge of 
plagiarism against, 745. 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irelatul 
— proceedings in November and De- 
cember, 67— in January, 223 — -in Fe- 
bruary, 383 — in March, 515 — in April, 
688 — in May, 773. 

of Paris — proceedings in Oc- 
tober, 61 — in November, 214 — in De- 
cember, 384 — in January, 510 — in Fe- 
bruary, 619— in April, 760. 

— of Calcutta — proceedings in 

July, 213 — in September, 509— in No- 
vember, 618. 

Assam, progress of the war in, 17, 513 — 
descriptive sketch of the country, 491. 

Astronomy, Hindu— Mr. Bentley's view of 
the system, 205 — reply of Mr, Cole- 
brooketothe attack of Sir. Bentley, 3.60 
—errata in Mr. Colebrooke's reply, 456. 

Australia — sec New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen \v Land. 

B. 

Bagdad, inundation at, 403 —unpopularity 
of the Pacha, ib. 

Bailey ( Col. \ topics of his controversy wit! l 
Lord Hastings discussed, 1 — debate oir 
the subject at the East- India House, 
405. . 

Barnes (Archdeacon), address of the Bri- 
tish inhabitants of Bombay to, previous 
to bis departure for Europe, 646— piece 
of plate presented to, 648. 

Baroda , dispute at, between the Brahmins 
and a caste of Purbhoos called Coyest, 
528 — new bridge building at, by order 
of the Guicowar, 649. 

Barton (Bernard), review of his verses on 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Lawson, 737. 

Batavia — sec India ( Netherlands). 

Bayley (W. B.) nominated a member of 
council at Fort William, 622. 

Bencoolen, rapacious conduct of the Dutch 
government at, 97 — value of the settle- 
ment not adequately appreciated by the 
Dutch, 401 — about to be placed under 
the residency of Padaug, 402. . 

Bentley (John), review of his historical 
view of the Hindu astronomy, 205— re- 
ply to his attack on Mr. Colebrooke, 360, 
456. 

Bhagaruttee , on the navigation of, 762. 

Bhcestee , petition of a, 81. 

Bhurtpore , disturbances at, 389, 521 — 
magnitude of the British forte assembled 
before, 631 — detail of military opent- 
tions-at, 632, 786— taken by stonti, 788, 
804. 

5 N 
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hide*. 
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0*« 

f rh jt> the under sr risers of /Liverpool* 43s6. 
WMem M Rajah), noble 'donation of,762. 
Bthtdtig^ doubt 09 to the cerrion of that 
.; ■ ' ; imminent to the British, 736 

Calcutta, Madras, &c.— uncom- 

Bishop of Calcutta , (Ur. Heber), conse- 
crates the new church at Poonah, 8t * — 
fftl irai'the hew church at Tannah, 90 — has 
an interview with the Syrian metropo- 
lis at Bombay, 239 — embarks for Cey- 
lon, 240— his visitations there, 400, 529 
—returns to Calcutta, 521 — expected to 
visit Madras, 792. 

pojfibay Government (General Orders of) 
—services of Lieut. Col. Brooks, 86 — 
allowances to Brigadiers, *6. —transfer 
of duty of paymasters in native regi- 
ments, alterations in the engineer 
department, 397— allowances to acting 
adjutants, 398 — political control of the 
fortress of Aseergtiur, 525 — shares of off- 
reckoning fund, 526 — uniform of offi- 
cers, ib. — alteration in facings of regi- 
. xnents, ib. — claims for unclaimed prize- 
* money, 641 — resignation of Sir Charles 
; Colville, ib. — new member of council, 
ib.— staff allowances, 794— mutinies on 
board free-traders, ib. — clerical duties, 
795— estates of deceased officers ib . — 
civil, ecclesiastical, military, and marine 
appointments, 87, 398, 526, 641. 
Bombay miscellaneous and shipping in- 
telligence, births, marriages, and deaths, 
88, 239, 398, 527, 643, 795. 

- ■ Sessions— cases before the court 

on 25th July 1825, 87 — statements of 
the Chief Justice in regard to the police 
establishment, 701* 

■■ ■ ■ Auxiliary Bible Society — annual 
meeting of, 649. 

— — School Society, annual meeting 
. of, 649. 

— Church Missionary Society, meet- 
ing of, 796. 

Bonaparte worshipped by the Chinese, 621 . 
Borneo Proi>er — death of the Sultan, 93 — 
tyrant conduct and death of his succes- 
> : ' sor, *6.— hostilities between the Dutch 
and the Chinese gold miners, 531 — 

■ death of the Dutch resident of Sambas, 
ib. 

''Bays (Rev. T.)« his Key to the Book of 
^Psalms reviewed, 506— -letter from, to 
' the editor, on parallelism in the Sacred 
Writings, 726. 

■* Bridges, Shakspearian, their great utility 
in India, 82. 

j[Dr.), his dispute with Mr. Dic- 

(Mr,), debate on bis case at 
. 1 JEaiitjandia House, 245, 657— the 
case decided by ballot, 694 — numerous 
opMamj’re^ptations in his Oriental He- 


r/Mt 6*0— parforaag^ry 

debatearopeelihg bim$ WL : . 

Budhuism* account of the system, 575— 
period of its entering China, 621— defi- 
nition of Fa, or Budha, 61. 

Bungalows, staging, ordered to be con- 
structed between Sherghatty and Patna, 
685. 

Barman Empire— descriptive sketches of 
the country, 38, 49 1— account of - the 
tribe of Nagahs, 176, 727-r**ecution 
of a native, 639. 

Burmese War— historical narrative of* the 
transactions in Ava, 17— report of the 
occupation of Munnipoor by Gumbecr 
Sing and Lieut. Pemberton, 100-ap- 
pointment of Mung-cra-cro to be gene- 
ralissimo of the Burmese, in lieu of 
Bundoola, 101— disposition of the Bri- 
tish army in Ava, 388 — number and po- 
sition of the enemy in the neighbour- 
hood of Prome, 403— conclusion of an 
armistice between Sir A. Campbell and 
the chief minister of the court of Ava, 
514, 533 — sickly state of our troops at 
Arracan, 244, 404— conduct of the Ben- 
gal government in regard to the war, 
469— operations of Lieut. Neufville, in 
Assam, 513, 514— audacity of Siamese 
pirates on the coast of Mergui, 513 — 
account of the meeting of the British and 
Burmese commissioners at Nemben- 
ziek, 533— proposed independence of 
Pegu, 636— eupture of- the armistice by 
the Burmese, 655— transactions which 
preceded it, ib. — feelings of the Burmese 
respecting the war, 656— events which 
followed the breaking of the armistice, 
689, 804— conclusion of a treaty of 
peace, 764, 806. 

Burrampooter River , observations upon the 
source and course of, 52, 186. 

C. 

Cabal , military operations in, 81, 652. 

Cadets — debate at the East- India House 
on the subject of their education, 277- 
observations of a “ Madras. retired offi- 
cer” on the subject, 370— Dr. Gilchrist's 
reply to the observations, 402* 740 — 
number sent out to India from 1621 to 
1825, 775. '■ V" 

Calcutta Government (General Orders of), 
sale of the estates of deceased officers, 
73 — arrangements for filling up vacan- 
cies in the senior list, ib,— grant of ad- 
ditional pay to assistant surgeons, ib. — 
new arrangement of the artillery, in- 
formation of an eighth troop Of horse ar- 
tillery, 75— retrenchments of servants* 
bills towards the Civil Service Annuity 
Fund, 225 — formation of taro > new 
troops of horse artillery, *6.— character 
and services of Major-Gen. 81? David 
Ochterlony, ib.— period of servfafr ne- 
cessary to entitle an officer forbid a 
staff situation, new' five M Tent. 
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prise-money, 510— aHowahcef 1» ^vil 

' Mmm, ft,— -new commander-in-chief, 
ib. — remittance of effects of deceased 
officers and soldiery 619— medical ap- 
pointment abolished* $21 — augmenia- 

• turn for the sappers and miners, ft. — 
allowances to officers second in com- 
mand with the six extra regiments of 

. Native infantry, ft.— new . member of 
council, 622 — relief of troops, *6.— con- 
duct of the Governor- General’s body 
guard, ft.— establishment of temporary 
station' hospitals at Barrackpore and 
Chittagong, ft. ~ the extra light cavalry 

t . regiments, 623 —appointment of inspec- 
tors of hospitals to his Majesty's forces, 
ft.— courts-martial, 226, 387, 519 — ci- 
vil, ecclesiastical, and military appoint- 
ments, 75, 226, 387, 520, 623. 

Calcutta miscellaneous and shipping in- 

• telligence, births, marriages, and deaths, 

• 80, 231, 388, 521, 631, 770. 

— - ■ Supreme Court— extraordinary re- 

marks of the Chief Justice after passing 

- sentence on Appab, a Chinese, 628— 

. case of Caroline Lavinia Wickede v. 

Luis Jos. Barretto, for a breach of pro- 
mise of marriage, 629— case of Maria 
Jane Christiana, v. ditto, for the same 

- offence, 630 — Sir A. Bullcr on the ad- 
ministration of oaths to natives, 779. 

• Asiatic Society, proceedings of, in 
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July, September, and November, 213, 
509, 618. 

— — - Oriental Literary Society —its for- 
' mation, 81. 

— — — Marine Society, its formation, 522 
— - scheme of the society, 782. 

Phrenological Society, meeting of, 


in September, 522. 

Benevolent Institution, tenth re- 
port of, 235. 

Ladies* Society for Native Female 


Education, public examination of, 781. 
Church Missionary Association, 


second annual meeting of, 781. 

Benevolent Institution, examina- 


tion of; 782. 

Campbell { Sir Arch. ), with his staff, nearly 
lost in the steam-boat between Donabew 
* and Surrawa, 523. 

' '/ ,; ■■■ (Sir Alex,), honourable testimony 
horpe to his character by the Duke of 
" . ^ork> 639. 

„ .Canara 9 account of the original landed te- 
nures in, ,50. 

: Canton --: removal of restrictions on the im- 
portation of rice, 242— account of the 
forcible entry of European merchants 
4 tf$o> the.city to present a petition to the 
i0Qfpy r - 5 9 1 — proclamation issued by 
Dte Vtcetoy pn the subject, 653 — confla- 
graOon in the cily, 654— loss of the 
IL>G. ^p. IU>yal -George, at .Whampoa, 
654, 800— prices of opium, 801. 


Otpe bf &xfd J&f* «*kHa«wie#y?9f koal in a 
tract of land ‘ between the 1 rive** Gem. 
toor and Kroonfte* 99— arrival of the 
Enterprise steam- vessel, 104* 243*7*4*- 
termi nation of his Majesty's Ministers 
to make no alteration in the currency of 
the settlement, 696— public dinners given 
to Lord C. Somerset previous id hi! de- 
parture for England, 803. 

Cargoes of Company's ships arrived iron* 
India, 315, 698. 

Carnatic, death of the Nabob of, 639, 793. 

Celebes , military operations of the Dutch 
in, 511. 

Ceylon— tribute to the memory of the late 
Mr. Moon of the Botanic Institution, 
91— alteration in the currency, 240- 
visitations of the Lord Bishop of CaL 
cutta, 400, 529 — proposals for establish, 
iog a mission college at Jaffna, 652- 
Tunnel near Kandy opened, 652— civil 
appointments, 240, 400, 798— births, 
marriages and deaths, 241, 401, 798. 

Chess, origin of the game, 620. 

China— Account of its dramatic literature, 
40 — translation of the * Orphan of 
Tchao,' a tragedy, 41, 157— ink-making 
ranked among the liberal arts, 215,— 
translation of a state- paper, being an ad- 
dress of the minister Hew- Hang, to 
the Emperor Ching-Tsung, 484— me- 
thod of making varnish, 510— import- 
ance of education, 565 — first introduc- 
tion of Budhuism, 621— the number 
five, 761 — locusts, 762-~divination, ft. 
— Danish trade with, 813— see also 
Canton . 

Chinese Language , peculiarities of, 720. 

Cholera MorbuSy use of cajeputa oil in the 
cure of, 65 — twelve hundred people 
carried off by it in four days at Colapore, 
90— makes dreadful ravages among tho 
natives at Benares, 233 — a missionary’s 
receipt for the cure of, 386— rages at 
Chunar, Jessore, and Dinapore, 522— 
also at Baroda and Kaira, 649. 

Civil < Appointments — see Calcutta, Madras , 

Civil Service Annuity Fund of Bengal, 
its numerous subscribers, 81— govern- 
ment order respecting its establishment, 
225 — cases intended to be submitted to 
the Court of .Directors, 234— general 
meeting of subscribers at Calcutta, 521 . 

Clapperton ( Capt. ), review of his travels 
and discoveries in Africa, 613. 

Cochin-China, review of Mr. Finlayson’s 
account of the British mission to, 197 — 
description of Hue, the capital 203 — 
account of the inhabitants, 204— extra- 
ordinary discrepancies between die* ac- 
count of Cochin- China r man hers given 
by Mr; Finlaysoh, and the American 
Xieut. "^hite, 205. ' — 

Colebrooke (H. T.), His reply to tlnf at- 
5 N 2 
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tack of Mr, Bentley, op the subject of 

Hia^^oSowM : 

College, East India* at Baileybury, e*am»- 
bfflon at. Dec. % 1825, 69. 

of Fort St, George, report of the 

Board of Superintendence for, 70 — ad- 
dress Of the governor to the students on 
the 1 1th July, 1825, 72. 

■■ of Fort William, speech delivered 
by Lprd Amherst to the students of, on 
the 27th July, 1825, 21.6 — .works 
patronised by the college council, 222. 

■ ■ ■ in Tasmania, subscription raised 
at Madras for, 525. 

Colville (Sir Charles) resigns the command- 
in-chief at Bombay, 64 1 -—account of a 
farewell entertainment given to him at 
Poonah, 643— at Bombay, 646. 

Combermere (Lord) assumes the command - 
in-chief in India, 518. 

Comet seen at Calcutta in Oct. 1 825, 522 
—seen in various parts of the East, 763. 

Congreve 1 lockets, correspondence respect- 
ing, 595— entire failure of those sent 
out to India, 634. 

Cook (Capt.), dagger with which he was 
killed, brought to England, 620. 

Coral Bank, discovery of, in the Bay of 
Bengal, 761. 

Gitton, travels of a pound of, 23 — fecun- 
dity of the plant, 385. 

Court of King's Bench — writ of error from 
the Court of Common Pleas, Mellishv. 
Richardson, 103 — decision, Bucking- 
ham, v. Banks, for a libel, ib. 

Court Martial on Assist. Surgeon Watson, 
32d Bengal N. I., 226 — on Lieut. 
Ximenes, 20th Bengal N. I., 387 — on 
Capt. Lane, 7 111 Bengal L. C., iA— on 
Hannah Fitchett, camp follower, 519 — 
on Capt Cole, St. Helena Regiment, 
654. 

Crabs, natural phenomena observed in, 66. 

Cricket revived at Bombay, 399 — match 
played at Palaverani, 525. 

Crimea, account of the south coast of, 
from the journal of a Russian oflicer, 26. 

Cvrsetjee Manackjee, statement of the case 
of, in answer to what appeared respect- 
ing him in the “ Oriental Herald," 
342— answer of Capt. Moore to some 
remarks in the foregoing statement, 587. 

Cutch, . disturbances in, 88 — defeat of a 
party of Meyannas by Capt. Sandwith, 
89, 527 — politics of the country, 367 
—magnitude of the British force order- 
ed to, 399— attack on Nugher Parkur 
by the Scindians, 527— abstract of late 
treaty of alliance with the British Go- 
vernment, 774. 

* D. 

754m«un— Improvements in the territories, 
999— arrival of Vicomtc Richemont 
from France, 649. 


ZtaHffc with Ohio** 013. 

Davis ( Lieut* J. B.} drowned by accident 
at Bombay, 88. 

DeatfUk — see Calcutta , Madras, A/c. 

Debates atthe East India House; Dee.2U t. 
—expellees incurred for support of the 
East India volunteers,. 1 13— half year’s 
dividend^ iA.— confirmation pf the grant 
to Mr. S. Arnot, 1 14— instruction 
in Hindoostanee, 120 — rates of ton- 
nage of the Company's shipping, ib, 
—case of ex-Lieut .-Col. G. Strachan, 
126 — government of Lord Amherst, 
and state of India, 129 — Jan . 18th. 
case of Mr. Buckingham, 245— enquiry 
respecting the Oude Papers. 272 — Jim. 
25th.— motion for a new regulation 
respecting the education of cadets, 277 
— salaries to professors, 307— encou- 
ragement of publications in the Oriental 
languages, 308- — Feb. 8th., Company’s * 
shipping, 405— consideration on • the 
Oude Papers, ib. — March 22d. enquiry 
respecting the Company's military 
equipments, 537 — return of Sir J. E. 
(^olebrookc to India, 539 — East India 
writer’s bill, 510 — the shipping system, 
548— -case of Mr. Buckingham, 657 — 
electicai of Directors, 687 — May 5. East 
India Naval Force Bill, 765— East- 
India Writers’ Bill, 77 2— flogging in 
India, ib. 

— r— - in Parliament, on India affairs— 
Burmese war, 433 — liberty of the Indian 
press, 434 — affair at Barrackpore, 434 
East India Jury Act, 435 — exports and 
imports of Singapore, 533 — writers in 
India bill, 534— juries in India bill, 535, 

694 — returns, 535— East- India Naval 
force Bill, 808 — East-India Writer’s 
Bill, ib. — magistrates of New South 
Wales, 810 — Lord Charles Somerset, 

81 6, 812 — J. S. Buckingham, 811 — 
Currency of the Cape, 812, 

Debtors in India, petition respecting, 814. 

Dcccati Prize Monci/, meetings held at 
the treasury respecting, 103, 309— copy 
of the treasury minute decidiug the case 
in favour of a general division, 310. 

Dickens (Mr.), nature of bis dispute with 
Dr. Bryce, 234. 

Directors of the East India Company for 
1826, 687. 

Divination, Chinese, 762. 

Drama, state of, in China, 40— The 
Orphan of the House of Tchao, a 
tragedy, 41, 157— amateur perform- 
ances in India, 80, 529, 634. 

Durbar , Governor- General’s, 7 82. 

E. 

Bast India House, debates at, 113, 245, 
405, 537, 657, 765— goods declared fbt ** 
sale at, 146, 315, 437, 698, 817— elec- 
tion of Direetoig, 536, 687— ballots at, 

695— Directors for 1826, 687. 
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Education , prograss of, in British India. 
317— importance of, in China; £ 6$ • 

Egyptian antiquities, 66, 620— marine, 38$ 
—manuscripts, 7 6 2— tel egraphs, 762. 

EljdUnsione (Governor), address of the 
native community of Bombay to, 650. 

Enquiry , Colonial, 776. 

Enterprise (steam vessel), its arrival at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 104, 243 — arrives 
at Calcutta, 633— purchased by the 
Indian government, 634 — departs for 
Rangoon, 785 — government letter to 
Capt. Johnson on its arrival in India, z‘6. 

Epidemic makes dreadful ravages in India, 
233, 522, 640. 

Epigram from Audocnus, 47— imitation 
from. Martial, 180. 

Exchange rates of, at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, 99, 309, 404, 656. 

Exports to the East and West Indies, com- 
parative value of, 483*— value of British 
manufactures exported to Asia, during 
ten years, 500. 

Eyles (Capt.), pf the ship Malcolm, piece 
of plate presented to, by his passengers, 
695. 

F. 

Fables , Hindu, remarks on, 189— speci- 
mens of the tales in the Panclm Tantra, 
190. 

Farqnhar (Lieut. Col.) receives a gold 
snuff-box from the Emperor of Austria, 
636— is presented with a piece of plate 
from the Chinese inhabitants of Singa- 
pore, 696. 

Finlayson (Geo.), review of his mission to 
Siam and Cochin-China, 197. 

Five number highly regarded in Chinn, 
761, 

Fo, or Buddha, definition of, 61 — tenets 
of the religion as regards transmigration 
of souls, 215— account of the religion 
570, 621. 

Fog-compass, Lieut. Lindesay’s invention 
of, 385. 

"" Foresight, curious species of, peculiar to 
the Isle of France, 512. 

Frank (Sir John) sworn in a puisne judge 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 521. 

French Officers in the East, 813. 

G. 

Gage (Rear-adm.) appointed to the naval 
comtaand in the East Indies, 437. 

Gaieties at Calcutta, 80, 634, 748 — at 
Bombay, 90, 529— at Madras, 238, 638, 
792. 

Gaudama , remarkable image of, discovered 
at Arracan, 62, 

Gender of the East India Company, 386. 

General Orders by the Indian governments 
—see Calcutta , Madras , &c. 

Generosity , Indian, 235. 
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Gerard (Capt,), account of hi$ twekj in 
the Himalaya Country, 333, 457. , 

Gilchrist (Dr.), his, reply to a ‘Madras 
retired officer* on the subject of the 
education of Cadets, 492, 740. 

Goods declared for sale at the East India 
House, 146, 315, 437, 698, 817. 

Grant (Charles), monument erected to, in 
Bloomsbury Church, 435. 

Grindlay (Capt.) notice of his “ Scenery, 
Costumes, and Architecture of Westyrn 
India,** 759. 

Gypsies , Indian, account of a distinct caste 
of, 385. 

II. 

Ilaileybury College , examination at, in De- 
cember 1825, 69. 

Hainan , account of the Island of, 15- 
meaning of the word, 156. 

Hamasa , a collection of Arabic poems, 
origin of, 580 — elegy from, 582 — verses 
of Abou Noama Katary in, 754. 

Hastings (Marquess), topics of his contro- 
versy with Col. Bailey discussed, 1 — de- 
bate on the subject at the East India 
House, 405 — his policy in India, 312 — 
amount of funds collected at Calcutta 
for procuring a picture and statue of his 
Lordship, 390. 

Himalaya Country , travels of Capt. Gerard 

• in, 333, 457. 

Hindoos , specimens of their fables, 189 — 
Mr. Bentley’s view of their system of 
astronomy, 205 — Mr. Colcbrookc on 
their astronomy, 360, 456 — specimen of 
their poetry, 454 — observations on their 
system of Funcliayct, or abitrution, 475. 

Home Intelligence , 1 03, 309, 433, 533, 694 . 

Horses , uncommon fidelity and intelli- 
gence of those in Arabia, 215 — obser- 
vations oji the different races rn the 
Malayan Archipelago and adjacent 
countries, 597 — of Africa fed entirely 
on milk, 621. 

Hospitals at Arracan, inquiry respecting 
certain abuses in, 632. 

Iluaro, use of the shrub as a remedy 
against the poison of serpents, 64. 

I. 

Imaum Jlcza , description of the mauso- 
leum and shrine of, 58. 

India ( Jlrilish ) — policy to be adopted to- 
wards the Burmese Court should success 
continue to attend our arms, 17 — ac- 
count of the original land tenures of 
Malabar, 43 — Canara, 50 — the Tamil 
Country, 170 — and Telingana, 345- 
remarks on the determination of Minis- 
ters to appoint King’s Servants to the 
Indian government, 89 — ignorance of 
our countrymen in matters relating to 
India and to Indian affairs, 149- 
opinions on the British government iu 
India, 1 54— Col. Macdonald’s observa- 


Ittdcx . 
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education In India, 317— on the efForts 
of the, Mission trips In, 441— conduct of 
the .Government in regard to the Bur- 
Wat itkr, 469— present circumstances 
and condition of the East* Indians, ' or 
X r ddfeBfi%Mi*,56l--<^^ character of 
native servants, 601 — itinerant preach- 
ing in, 748-^-unitarianism in, 784t- 
l&ds with Sweden, 812— progress of 
the war with the Burmese, 17— official 
despatches which have appeared in the 
London Gazettes relative to the war, 
100, 102, 5J3, 669, 764. 


journey to the capital ofj' 352'., r ' H '* 
(if*), ' tiia^jjej^ 

ing maps of Asia, 65— superionty: of 
his new .map ,of,Ceii^I.;.Asu^; : 62it— 
his remarks on Mr. Arrowsmith’s hiap 
of Asia answered, 717. 

Koros (M.), account of his travels in Upper 
Asia, 763. 

L. 

Land Tenures of India, account of, 48, 
50, 170, 345. 

Language, Arabic, its copiousness, 215# 
Lap-dog , Owhyee, 620. 


India (not British )— politics of Sind and 
Cutcb, 366, 586— disturbances at Bhurt- 
pore, 521, 631 — political agent obliged 
to leave Ajmere, 527— operations of the 
British forces before Bhurtpore, 632, 786 
—.account of the Sindian cavalry, 650 
—fall of Bhurtpore, 788, 804— warlike 
operations of Runjeet Singh, 797— force 
ordered against tlie Colapore Rajah, 
797. 

■ ■ \ ( Netherlands) —reflections upon the 

late treaty with the Dutch, and upon 
their commercial system in the East, 
04-r— acts of the Dutch government at 
Bencoolen, 97 — price of commodities 
at Batavia, 98 — insurrection against the 
Dutch authorities in the interior of Java, 


Lawson (Rev. J.), verses on the death of> 
by Bernard Barton, 737. 

Lawyers, a Chinese writer’s opinion of, 
620. 

Lei, the capital of Ladak, account of, 471. 

Linncean Society , papers read before, in 
April, 760. 

Lions, tame, presented to Lord Amherst, 
81. 

Loan , new 5 per cent., opened at Cal- 
cutta, 233 — Another advanced to the 
Company, by Oude, 235. 

Locusts , immense flights of, witnessed 
near Juanporc, 65— in China, 762. 

Lowe (Sir Hudson) attacked at Smyrna, 
813. 


98, 242, 402, 590 — state of the govern- Lunar Iris observed at Bombay, 240. 
ment finances, 242 Bencoolen about Lusus natures —a Brahminec bull, 66. 
to be placed under the Residency of 


Padang, 401— operations of the new 
Dutch Company at Batavia, 402— ac- 
count of the insurrection in Java, 451, 

‘ 630, 800 — operations of the Dutch in 
Celebes and Borneo, 531— death of the 
Resident of Sambas, ib . — aspect of 
affairs in Java in Dec. 1825, 652 — 
- remarks of the Singapore Chronicle 
on the subject, 799— ports of Batavia 
opened, 800— marriages and deaths, 242. 
Indigo exported from Bengal during 1825 
and 1826, 784. 

I? ido- Britons, observations on their present 
# condition,. 561. 

Ink -making ranked among the liberal arts 
, in China, 215. 

, Irrawaddy River , several branches of, 

’■ suspected to fall into the Bay of Ben- 
to the Northward of Cape Negrais, 

Island , new, discovered in the Pacific, 
620. 

J. 

Japan , dissertation on the literature and 
, language of, 213. . 

Joya^seelndia (Netherlands). 

K. *•• • 

ftoHgragr <Aboa -Noama), hi$ courage and 
. >?i ram temp tof death, 754. 

J&sitha, account of the Hebrew coin so 
called, 511. 


M. 

Macdonald ( Col. ) on magnetie variation, 
54 — on tlie extension of our Indian 
empire, 194 — on the conduct of tlie 
Bengal government in regard to the 
Burmese war, 469 — his answer to tlie 
attack of Mr. Barrow on telegraphic 
communication, 750. . . .v 

Mackenzie (Col.), inquiry respecting his 
literary relics, 482. . ; -r 

Madagascar , — edict of King Radama .in 
order to encourage trade with his do- 
minions, 245. 

‘ ■ ,f.-. 

Madras Government ( General Orders of ) 
—sentiments entertained by. the Court 
of Directors regarding thc goverhment 
of Sir Thomas Munro, 85— tribute to 
the “ Instructions ’* written by $ir j6bn 
Malcolm, 238— advances to officers suc- 
ceeding to half-shares of off-reckonfngs, 
392 — allowances to Brigadier^ ib— 
Army allowances, ib. — alteration in the 
pay of Adjutants, 393— neW brgAiuia- 
lion of the Artillery, ib. — Revised' Re- 
gulations for His Majesty’s fbrcen, 524»— 
medical aid to surveys, ib. ■ stren gth of 
native regiments, 16.— formation of^ight 
. companies of drivers and draught bol- 
locks for the service of the European 
srtilkry, 788— i ntarest oh estate* ofpfer- 
sons deceased, 789— augmentation to tlie 
army, i6.— Lieut.- Gen. Bowser, ib.— 
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, ^Apswerof the Goverqqr-ln-Coim- 
tothe memorial Of the inhabitants 
providing a Town- Hall at, 525— 
fkiiblic assembly at, 638— racer, 639, 
792t 

—-^-miscellaneous and shipping intelli- 
gence, births, marriages, and deaths, 
85, 238, 395, 525, 638, 79 2. 

— -Supreme Court— first charge of the 
new Chief Justice to the grand jury, 
85 — Sir li. B. Comyn takes his seat as 
puisne judge, 238— Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Gorden admitted as attornies, 396. 

— r — . Apprenticing Society— objects of 
the institution, 639. 


tures in Toorkistan, 609, 709— his w- 
■ count 6Tttfe language p£>Tibi<* 6401? 
Morals, 

583. . ' " ' 

Moth, large, caught at Ar racatv 6$. 
Munro (Lady), rox^ gfven’by, at 3 

. G33- ■ ■■ ... ■■ ! Nfc u 

— — (Major J>), his opinion o*)P|ib- 
chayets, 715. ...> y 

Munnijtoor taken possession of. -by Lieut. 
Pemberton and Gutnbcer SingvhOO — 
account of their route from Banskandy 
to Munnipoor, t'5. 

Mussulman , their insolence in caricaturing 
the magistrates at Baunspoie, 234. 

N. 


Malabar, account of the landed tenures of, 
48. 

Malacca , extent of the territory belonging 
i to, 166— revival of trade in the harbour, 
241— circumstances attending the ces- 
sion of the settlement, 497 — deaths, 241 . 
Malay language , remarks upon, 348— 
labours of Mr. Marsden and Captain 
: Elout, 349. 

Malay Peninsula, account of, 160- 
Malayan Archipelago , observations on the 
different races of horses in, 597. 
Malcolm (Sir John), tribute of the Madras 
Government to the u Instructions ** 
written by him, 238. 

Manufactures, British, exported to Asia 
during ten years, 500. 

Manuscripts , Egyptian, 762 — Hercula- 
neum, i5. 

Marine, formidable, kept up by the Ptole- 
mies, 385. 

?• Marriages — see Calcutta, Madras, $c. 
'Masonic festival celebrated at Arracan, 
390— lodge opened at Bombay, 796. 
Mausoleum of Imaum Reza in Persia, 
description of, 58. 

Medicine, new doctrine of, 511. 

Melville Island — inhospitable nature of its 

soil, 632. 

Meteorological phenomenon observed at 
Calonhaveh, 64. 

' Meteor, remarkable, observed at Calcutta, 

; ; /' 634 f '. 

Meyannas, depredations committed by 
. bands of, in Cutch, 89, 399. 

• Military Apjyointments — see Calcutta , Ma- 
dras, $c, 

' Misrepresentations of the Oriental Herald, 
;;; : 2KJ5, 527, 635, 640. 

^MSssionaries, their efforts in India consi- 
Offered, 441. 

M&nkcys, white, seen at Siam, 201. 

| tribute to the memory of, 91. 

Mooreroft l Mr.), arrives at Bokhaxm, 84— 
aotteaorhis death, 609, 786-*4iisadYen- 


Nagahs, a wild tribe in the Burmen Em- 

. pire, account of, 178, 727. 

Napoleon worshipped by the Chinese, 521. 

Nautchex, Native, 783. • 

Nautical noCicC^— ‘discovery of Nederian- 
dich Islanxl, 620 — description of Roe’s 
Coral Bank, in the Bay of Bengal, 761. 

Nazar of (Philip), account of his journey 
to ifhokand, 352. 

Necrology— Commodore Joseph Nourse, 
34 — Maj. Gen. Sir David Ochterlony, 
181 . 

Neclgkeries , proposed accommodation for 
invalids on, 794. • 

Nepaul, account of the religion of, 509. 

New South Wales — audacity of the bush- 
rangers, 98— average prices of commo- 
dities at Sydney in July 1825, «6. — 
account of the penal settlement at Nor- 
folk Island, ih. — testimonies of respect 
to Sir T. Brisbane, 801— Shipping in- 
telligence, births, marriages and deaths, 
99. 

Nicobar Islands, report of the expedition 
despatched to rescue the crews of vessels 
wrecked there, 241. 

Nuts , a tribe of Indian gypsies. Account 
of, 385. 

O. 

Oaths to Natives, Sir A. Duller on the 
administration of, 779. 

Ochterlony (Sir David), notice of his 
death, 84 — biographical memoir of, 181 
—testimony of the high respect in which 
his character and services are held by 
the Indian Government, 225— subscrip- 
tion opened at Calcutta for erecting a 
monument to his memory, 391, 522. 

Oude , another loan advanced to the Com- 
pany by, 235. 

Oude Pajws, topics of, discussed, 1 — 
debate on the subject at the EasLlndia 
House, 405. 

Oriental Herald, error in the titl pip a ge of, 
235— numerous misre p r e S cntat io na in, 

, 342, 527, 635, 640* 
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Pagetth * spcciM of cigar pipe, becoming 
fashionable in India, 83. 

Parallelism in the Sacred Writings, 726. . 

Parliament —see Debate, 

ParHarkentary Papers — Relations with 
Catch and . Sindj 774 — Writers and 
Cadets; 775— Tea, t*6.— Silks, 776— 
Colonial enquiry, ib. 

'Passengers of ships to and from Indin, 
144, ‘313, 436, 557, 61)7, 816. 

Pegue, measures said to be in progress for 
establishing the independence of, 636. 

Penang— arrival of Cochin Chinese war- 
ships, 91— the commanders pay a visit 
of ceremony to the Governor, 92 — im- 
provements going forward in Province 
Wellesley, ib,— arrival of free-traders 
with military stores for Siam, 93, 401 — 

• apprehensions of an invasion from Que- 
dah beginning to subside, 93, 401— im- 
provements in George Town, ib. — ship- 
building, 241— Cochin Chinese tenacity 
in making bargains, ib. — Commerce 
with Siam, 401 — arrangements for ma- 
naging the conquered districts of Tavoy 
ana Mergui, 401 — proclamation issued 
to the inhabitants, 798 — births and 
deaths, 401, 799. 

Persia — description of the mausoleum and 
shrine of Imaum Roza at Mesh id, 68 — 
curious letter from Prince Abbas Mirza 


—Lines spoken at the tint 
mi nation of the Head School in tbi& r 
building at; St. Helena, 600— The~|jH> X 
van, 608 — Paraphrase from Snidalr ? 
—•Vox ct Praetorea, 7 1 9 — Fatalism^pa- • 
lifted, 726— The Conquest of Seu, 74 7.3 

Poetry , Hindu, remarks on, 454. 

Police , examination of Sir Edward West’s 
statements in regard to the system pur- 
sued at Bombay, 701. 

Pompeii , account of an ancient painting., 
discovered at, 51. 

Poona A , consecration of the new church at, 
88— farewell entertainment given to Sir 
■C. Colville by the society there, 643. 

Powell (Capt.), piece of plate voted to him 
by the society at Hyderabad, 396. 

Preaching , itinerant, in India, 74B— The' 
llcv. Mr. Warden's defence of the 
practice, ib. 

Press, new regulations promulgated, at 
Bombay for, 90 — contentions amongst 
the editors of, at Calcutta, 234. 

Price Current of East-India produce for 
December, 1 4 6 — January, 3 1 6 — Fehru-0 
ary, 440 — March, 560 — April, 700- 
May, 820. 

Privy Council— appeal before, in the ma4% 
ter of the East-ladia Company v. the 
widow and children of the late Nawauo 
of the Carnatic, 435. 

Proverbs , Hindoos tance, 215. * 


to the liev. Mr. Wolf, 61 — the King’s 
reception of the French Embassy, 243 — 
atrocious murder of Simon Hyrnpiet at 
Julpha, 402— scarcity, 403— operations 
of the Prince of Khorassan against 
Mtthomtmid Khan, Prince Kaniran, 
and Mahommud lluhecm Khan, 652 — 

. embassy from the Court to the Indian 
Government, 796 — another earthquake 
. at Shirauz, 801. 

Persian Gulf— -account of a survey of the 
Arabian shore of, 63. 

Phenomenon, meteorological, observed in 
the forest of Calonhavcn, 64. 

Philology, Malayan, 348 — labours of Mr. 

Marsden and Capt. Elout, 349. 
Plagiarism, charge of, against the Asiatic 
Journal, 745. 

Poetry — verses to a Lady, 22 — The Chohans 
of Delhi, 25— The Suicide, 33 — The Bee 
inclosed in Amber, 57 — Die Visionary, 
60— From Claudiau, 165— To melan- 
choly, 169 — From the Hindoostanee of 
Meer Tuqee, 1 7 5— The Voyage to India, 
176, 358— Mocaddimah from the Bous- 
tan of Saadi, 332— From a Rissallah of 
Saadi, 341— Indolence, 344— a Hindoo 
song, 351 — To a Motherless Infant, 359 
—The Joys of Life, 366 — From Seneca, 
453— Friendship, 4/0— What is Wo- 
man like? 474— Lines to on receiv- 

ing some Violets, 496— African War- 
song, 576— Elegy from the Hamasa, 582 


Publications , new, ami works in the press, 
145, 432, 517,688, 77 8. 

Punckayet , or Jlindn form of arbitration, 
observations on, 475— opinion of Major 
John Munro on tlie subject, 715. ' 

R. ** 


Races at Calcutta in December, 635, 784- 
— at Madras, 639, 793. 

Rocket , Congreve, claims of Capt. Pari by 
to have a share in its invention, 595 — 
entire failure of those sent out to India, 
634. 

Review of Rooks— Finlayson’s Mission to 
Siam and Hue, the capital of Cochin- 
China, 197— Bentley’s Historical view 
of the Hindu Astronomy, 205 — Moore’s 
Views in the Btinnan Empire, 212- 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. I. Part ii., 375 — Stewart’s Con- 
siderations on the Government of India, 
503 — Boys’s Key to the Book of Psalms, 
506— Denham and Clapperton’s Nar- 
rative of Travels and Discoveries in 
Africa, 613— Barton's Missionary's Me- 
morial, 737— Wheatley's Letter to the 
Duke of Devonshire on Colonization, 
755 — Grindlay’s Scenery, Costumes,and 
Architecture of Western India, 758. 

Riensi (Chevalier de) visits Bombay, 240. 

Runjcet Singh , warlike operations of, 797. 

Rilvpell (M.), account of his travels in 
Africa, 511. 
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^Rus sia — death of the Emperor Alexander, 
state of the mechanical arts in the 

£Upij3mpirc before the era of Peter the Great. 
^9— dimensions of the empire, 762. 

t " ! s - 

: Sandwich Islands , arrival there of H. M . ship 
Blonde, with the bodies of the late king 
and queen. 532— account of the islands. 
568. 

Saracenic remains discovered in France, 
385. 

Securities , Indian, prices of, 99, 309, 404, 
656, 807. 

Sepoys, their attachment to the government, 
395, 79 2. 

. Shakspeare (Mr.), his Pont Roulant Mili- 
taire described, 82. 

Shipping , notices of — launch of the Am- 
herst sloop of war, at Bombay, 89 — 
loss of the Lotus, Field, on the Sand 
Heads, 144, 235 — loss of the Aurora, of 
700 tons, near Zanzibar, 144. — loss of the 
Stedcombe, Barnes, at Melville Island, 
ib . — loss of the Ncreide cutter, off Nc- 
, neta river, ib. — loss of the Arab ship, 
Fulke, on the coast of the Northern 
Concan, ib. — •*-<«* of the Betsy and Ca- 
line, off the Texel, ib. — loss of the 
hcodosia, on the coast of Ganjam, 239 
loss of the bark Jops, on Cannonier 
Point, 314 — loss of the Royal Charlotte, 
on Prince Frederick’s Shoal, iA.— loss of 
the Rambler, on the coast of Madagas- 
car, *6.— seizure of the American brig. 
Governor Endicott, by H. M. ship 
Larne, 390 — loss of the Nassau, on the 
island of Tristan d, Acunha, 437 — loss 
of the Hope, off Anjeer, iA.— loss of the 
Hydery, iA.— loss of the Ariel, in Viza- 

: gapatam Roads, ib. — loss of the H. C. 

ship Royal George, at Whampoa, 654 
— loss of the Perseverance in Tabic 
Bay, 815. 

■ - .... , arrivals and departures — see Cal- 

cutta , Madras, $C. 

Ships trading to India, and eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 147, 315, 438, 
818 — East- India Company's, trading to 
India and China, 439, 559, 699, 819. 

Siam, review of Mr. Finlayson’s account 
of the British mission to, 197— degrad- 
ing servility exacted from the Siamese 
towards their superiors, 200— pi evalence 
of lcucaethiopic habit on the coast, 201 
—manners and customs of the people, 
202 — trade of the kingdom, ib. 

Siclmess prevails to a great extent through- 
out India, 233, 522, 649— at Arracan, 
244, 404. 

ffilks remaining warehoused in Great Bri- 
tain on 25th March 1826, 776. 

ttik-worm, culture of, revived in Prussia, 

66 . 

politics, of, 368, 586— account of the 
Asiatic Joum., Vo t. XXI, No. 126. 


country, 65 fc— copy o£,~*jeaty between 
the. Company and tho Attieers, 774. 

Singapore— arrival of.trading^prahus from.* 
Borneo Proper, 93— arrival of an Ame- 
rican student, tA.— signal station in the 
Straits removed, 94 — formation of esta- 
blishments for building and repairing 
ships, ib. — increase of cultivation, iA.— 
immorality of the law regarding gam- 
bling-houses, 156— speculation in ores 
of antimony and tin, 241 — account of 
the numerous species of sn^tes found on 

the island, 386--^scizurcu>fmVe^ mcri ‘ catl 
ship by H. M. ship Larne, 390— ship- 
ment of warlike stores for Siam, 401— 
the Resident hoists the British flag on all 
the adjacent islands, 529 — establishment 
of the Raffles club, iA.— enquiry respect- 
ing the real founder of the settlement, 
550— exports and imports of the settle- 
ment for three years, 583— Deaths, 94. 

Snakes of Singapore, account of, 386. 

Societies A static, of Great Britain and Ire- 

land, 67, 223, 383,515, 688, 773— Asia- 
tic, of Paris, 61, 214, 619, 760 — Asiatic, 
ofCalcutta,213, 509, 618 — Oriental Li- 
terary, of Calcutta, 81 — Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary, for Madras, 396 — Marine, at 
Calcutta, 522 — Phrenological, at Cal- 
cutta, 522 — Madras Apprenticing, 639 
— Auxiliary Bible, at Bombay, 649— ’ 
School-book, at Bombay, 649 — Lin * 
mean, 760 — Zoological, *760 — Ladies*'*’ 
at Calcutta, for Native Female Educa- 
tion, 781 — Church Misionary, at Bom- 
bay, 796. • 

Sou?id, progress of, 510. 

Sparrow (J. J.) appointed a provisional 
member of council at Bombay, 641. 

St. H<lcna — proposed emancipation of 
slaves, 403 — reduction of port charges, 
ib. — lines spoken at the first annual ex- 
amination of the head-school, 600— 
court-martial on Capt. Cole, 654— im- 
provements, 801— house of entertain- 
ment for strangers, 802 — lectures on 
chemistry and botany, ib. — theatricals, 
ib. 

Stamps, unpopularity of the Bengal regu- 
lations with regard to, 523. 

Sleam-gu n— trial of its extraordinary pow- 
ers, 62. 

Slcreoty]>e, invention of a new kind of, 
214. 

Stewart , (Lieut. Col.), review of liis con- 
siderations on the government of India, 
501. 

Stacks, daily prices of, for December, 147— 
January, 316 — February, 440 — March, 
560 — April, 7Q 0— May, 820. 

Sugar, East- India, meeting of merchants 
interested in the growth of, 235— en- 
quiry respecting its cultivation, 599. 

Sumatra, eruption of a vulcano in the in- 
terior of) 57 7 — see also India ( Nether • 
lands) 

5 O 



m 


fndtx. 


timml by tK3aw of Ii*> !* in the time 
. of Alexander the Orest, 347. 1 

Sweden, tfaufeoi, with India, 8(2. « 
^ar--^pfOt»ibitioi . of the exportation .f 
•ilk, 98— death of the Christian prelate 
M. Gandolfi, ib. — miserable state of the 
Inhabitants on the shores of the Eu- 
phrates, ib. 

Syrian Metrapolite, his Interview with the 4 
Bishop «f Calcutta, 239* 

# *£ * t. f ' f . . 

„ Tamil 'Country, account of the landed 
tenures in, 11#. , 

Tartnah, conaecrstiort»pf the new church v 
at, 90— descripri* nvf the church; tb. 
Taylor (Hon. J.)» admitted a member of 
* council at Madras, 396. 

Tea, parliamentary papers respecting, 77 5. 
TtdegrapU, letters of Colonel Macdonald 
to Mr. Barrow on the su! ,cctof, 750 — 
established in Egypt, 763. 


Trarnm^atim wwbriKn fr tdtb* 
the ? o religion, 210. «. 

Trotter 
il( 



his agency setent dechfift* 
v , i6Mbf lebems said to havera- 
ceived the condemnation of government, 
022 . 

metal, of the Chinese character 
ly cdbt at Paris, 386. 

U. 

Unitananiim making great progress in 
India, 784. 

V. 

Vaccination , effects of, in India, 399. 

Van Diemen* s Land — resources of the co- 
lony, 801 — complaints against the Lieut. 
Governor, ib. —bush-rangers, ib. '*■ 

Volcano, account of the eruption oF one HI 
the interior of Sumatra, 577. <« 

Vottage to India described — leaving Eng- 
land, 176— Passage to Madeira, 358^ . 


Tenures, account of the ancient system of, 
*n Malabar, 48— Canara, 50— the Tamil 
Country, i/0 — Telingana, 345. * 

Termites, or white ants, mode of destroy-* 
inn them in South America, 241. 

Thr-ire —* amusements at Roitaconnah, 80, 
&t4-_at Chowringhee, 80, 235,523— at 
'(cur Bombay, 529 — at St. Helena, 802. 

Thermometer iri Nipal in March 1825, 
215— at Madras, 215, 79 3. 

Thibet , sketch of the language of, 618- 
variety of letter used in, for familiar and 
religious purposes, ib. 

Thoms (Mr.) translation of a Chinese state 
paper by, 484! 

Toorkistan, account of Mr. Moorcroft’s 
travels in, 609, J09. 


W. 

Weather at Catmanore, 396— at Baroda 
Belgaum, and Cutch, 529 — at Madras, 
793. 

Wheatley (John), review of his Letter to 
the Duke of Devonshire on Colonisa- 
tion, 755. 

Widows , immolation of, 83, 389, 522. 

Wood ( Major), *u icicle of, 435. 

Writers, number of, sent out to India ; 
from 1821 tw 1825, 775. 

Z. 

Zoological Society , its formation, 7 60*-^ 
extract from the prospectus o. the So*;* 
clety, ib. 
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